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AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS'  NOTE. 


In  presenting  to  the  profession  in  this  country  an  edition 
of  a  treatise  on  Ophthalmology  which  has  been  so  favorably 
received  abroad,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  publishers  to 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  and  call  attention  to  the 
valuable  additions  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver,  of  this  city;  among 
which  might  be  mentioned  the  description  of  a  new  astigmatic 
disk,  with  an  explanation  of  its  use,  and  important  material  in 
the  shape  of  results  and  conclusions  derived  from  his  re- 
searches as  to  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the  different 
mydriatics,  as  well  as  the  equivalents  in  English  inches  where 
the  metrical  index  is  used  in  the  original.  A  selection  of  the 
test-types  of  Jaeger  will  also  be  found  in  addition  to  those  of 
Snellen,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

It  is,  therefore,  confidently  hoped  the  work  will  be  found  to 
meet  fully  the  requirements  of  all  those  who  desire  to  possess 
a  reliable  guide  in  this  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

Philadelphia,  November,  1884.  • 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  following  work,  it  has  been  my 
endeavor  to  produce  concise  descriptions  and  typical  illustra- 
tions of  all  the  important  affections  of  the  eye. 

With  one  exception,  the  colored  plates  have  all  been  taken 
from  cases  met  with  in  the  course  of  clinical  work,  chiefly  at 
the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields. 
With  regard  to  the  drawings  of  these  and  the  other  illustra- 
tions, I  have  received  valuable  suggestions  and  assistance 
from  Mr.  E.  Noble  Smith. 

The  chapter  on  Refraction  has  been  jointly  written  by  my 
colleague  Mr.  Adams  Frost  and  myself,  and  that  on  color- 
vision  is  entirely  his  work. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Anderson  Critchett,  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  has  allowed 
me  to  make  use  of  any  cases  coming  under  his,  or  our  joint, 
care  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  for  many  valuable  practical 
suggestions  as  to  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
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I  also  have  to  thank  Dr.  E.  J.  Edwardes  for  considerable 
help  in  the  chapter  on  the  Optic  Nerve  and  Retina,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  views  of  Continental  writers. 

Finally,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Adams  Frost  and  Mr.  Artlmr 
K.  Willis  for  their  valuable  help  and  suggestions  in  passing 
the  book  through  the  press. 

77  WiMPOLE  Street,  Cavendish  Squark,  W. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY — OPHTHALMIA  TARSI — HORDEOLUM — CHALAZION 
— DERMOID  CYST — N^VI — XANTHELASMA — EPITHELIOMA  (RODENT  ULCER) 
— PAPILLOMA — M0LLU8CUM  CONTAQIOSUM — SARCOMA — CHANCRE — GUMMA 
— BLEPHAROSPASM  —  PTOSIS  —  TRICHIASIS — ENTROPION — ECTROPION — EPI- 
CANTHU8  —  INJURIES- -WOUNDS  —  BURNS — ^ANKYLOBLEPHARON — BYMBLE- 
PHARON. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — From  without  inwards  each  eye- 
lid presents  the  following  structures  (Fig.  1):  skin,  connective 
tissue,  sphincter  orbicularis,  tarsus,  Meibomian  glands  with  the 
glands  of  Moll,  the  ciliary  muscle  of  Riolanus,  and  the  con- 
junctiva. The  skin  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  face;  at 
the  free  border  of  the  lid  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  con- 
junctiva. It  is  delicate,  but  otherwise  resembles  the  general 
integument;  it  is  freely  movable  on  the  subjacent  connective 
tissue.  The  cilia  are  slightly  curved,  and  are  placed  in  from 
two  to  four  rows  in  the  skin  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  lids; 
at  each  side  of  the  follicle  of  each  cilium  there  opens  a  seba- 
ceous follicle.  Immediately  behind  the  cilia  are  found  the 
ducts  of  the  glands  of  Moll,  which  are  modified  sweat-glands; 
they  often,  but  not  always,  open  into  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous 
glands.  The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  contains  a  few 
fat-cells,  and  communicates  with  the  subconjunctival   tissue 

by  a  plexiform  meshwork,  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter 
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orbicularis  are  embedded.  The  palpebral  portion  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  consists  of  thin,  pale,  and 
slightly  curved  fibres,  surrounding  the  fissure  between  the 
eyelida.  It  is  closely  adherent  to  the  skin  by  fine  connective 
tissue,  but  glides  loosely  over  the  tarsi ;  internally,  it  is  attached 
to  the  tendo  oculi,  and  sends  a  few  fibres  in  front  and  behind 
the  lachrymal  sac.  The  tarsi  (tarsal  cartilages)  are  two  thin 
elongated  plates  composed  of  dense  connective  tissue,  with  a 
few  cartilage-cells.  They  give  firmness  and  shape  to  each  eye- 
lid.    They  are  situated  beneath  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter 
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orbicularis  muscle,  and  their  fibres  communicate  with  the 
connective  tissue  in  front  and  behind  them.  The  upper 
tarsus  is  eqmewhat  oval  in  shape,  and  is  thickest  at  its  anterior 
edge;  at  its  posterior  edge  it  receives  the  levator  palpebrre. 
The  lower  tarsus  is  thinner,  narrower,  and  of  nearly  uniform 
breadth  throughout.  The  tarsi  are  fixed  by  fibrous  tissue 
internally  to  the  tendo  ocuH,  externally  to  the  malar  bone, 
and  above  and  below  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  by  the 
palpebral  ligament.  The  Meibomian  glands  number  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  the  upper  lid,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
the  lower.    They  are  embedded  in  the  under  surface  of  each 
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tarsus,  and  are  arranged  in  linear  series  parallel  to  the  surface. 
In  structure  they  exactly  resemble  sebaceous  glands.  Each 
consists  of  an  excretory  duct,  with  numerous  csecal  appendages 
arranged  along  its  sides.  The  duct  is  lined  with  laminated 
and  tessellated  epithelium;  the  appendages  are  lined  with  cu- 
boidal  epithelium,  and  are  filled  with  fatty  secretion.  Their 
excretory  ducts  open  on  the  free  borders  of  the  lids.  Between 
these  ducts  and  the  cilia  is  a  layer  of  muscular  fibre,  which 
is  an  oflTshoot  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum — the  musculus 
ciliaris  Riolani.  The  conjimciiva  is  the  delicate,  highly 
sensitive  raucous  membrane  which  is  continuous  with  the 
skin  at  the  free  edge  of  the  lids;  after  lining  their  inner 
surface  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  globe  and  over  the  cornea, 
as  its  anterior  epithelium;  at  the  inner  canthus  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  canaliculi.  The  palpebral 
portion  is  thickest  and  most  vascular;  it  is  firmly  adherent 
to  the  tarsus,  and  presents  numerous  fine  papillse,  freely  sup- 
plied with  nerves.  The  portion  which  is  reflected  from  the  lid 
to  the  globe  {fornix  conjunctivce)  is  thin  and  loose;  beneath 
it  are  found  the  ducts  of  a  layer  of  racemose  glands.  The 
sclerotic  portion  is  thinner  than  the  palpebral;  it  has  no 
papillae;  it  is  loosely  connected  to  the  globe  by  connective 
(episcleral)  tissue.  The  corneal  portion  is  almost  entirely 
epithelial  {vide  Cornea).  The  conjunctiva  is  supplied  with 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  anasto- 
mosing superficial  and  deep  plexuses.  The  arteries  of  the  eye- 
lids proceed  from  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  sensory  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  fifth  pair.  The  orbicularis  muscle  is 
supplied  by  the  facial  and  the  levator  palpebrse  by  the  third 
nerve. 

The  mechanism  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  eye- 
lids is  one  of  great  pathological  and  physiological  interest, 
but  is  not  yet  thoroughly  made  out.  The  normal  position  of 
the  eyelids  is  such,  that,  when  the  eyes  are  open  and  looking 
straight  forwards,  the  corneee  are  exposed  to  view  except  at 
their  upper  parts.  This  position  is  relatively  nearly  the  same 
when  the  eyes  are  directed  either  upwards  or  downwards,  the 
lids  thus  moving  with  the  globes.  The  eyelids  are  opened  by 
the  action  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  which  is  supplied 
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by  the  third  nerve.  They  are  closed  by  the  relaxation  of  this 
muscle,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  orbicularis, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  The  upward  movement 
of  the  upper  lid  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  levator 
palpebral  superioris,  acting  probably  in  association  with  the 
rectus  superior  and  obliquus  inferior;  and  the  lower  lid  is 
lifted  up  by  means  of  its  connection  with  the  upper  at  the 
canthi.  The  lower  lid  is  probably  depressed  by  means  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  levator  palpebrse,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
rectus  inferior,  which  acts  upon  Tenon's  capsule,  with  which 
the  inferior  tarsus  is  connected.  The  upper  lid  is  thought  to 
be  pulled  downwards  by  the  lower  through  its  attachment  at 
the  canthus.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lang  and  Dr.  FitzGerald, 
published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological 
Society. 

The  eyelids  serve  to  protect  the  eye  from  injury  and  undue 
exposure;  their  edges  are  lubricated  by  the  secretion  of  the 
Meibomian  glands.  By  their  closure  at  frequent  intervals  they 
serve  to  convey  the  tears  from  the  lachrymal  gland  to  the 
lachrymal  sac,  and  thus  to  lubricate  the  surliace  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  to  clear  away  mucous  secretion  from  the  corneal 
surface. 

Blepharitis  (ophthalmia  tarsi,  tinea  tarsi,  sycosis  tarsi)  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  free  edges  of  the  eyelids. 

Causes. — It  frequently  occurs  in  strumous  subjects  who  have 
been  exposed  to  bad  hygienic  conditions.  It  is  very  common 
in  childhood,  frequently  following  an  attack  of  measles.  It 
may  be  brought  on  by  excessive  use  of  the  eyes,  especially 
when  working  by  artificial  light.  Other  causes  are  errors  of 
refraction,  and  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  passages. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology, — There  are  numerous  degrees  of 
the  affection,  varying  from  simple  hyperaemia  to  severe  ulcera- 
tion. It  begins  with  a  painful  sensation  of  pricking  and  burning 
in  the  eyelids,  which  is  increased  on  exposure  to  bright  light 
or  to  cold  winds.  There  is  an  increase  of  the  glandular  secre- 
tion, and  the  eyelids  are  found  sticking  together  in  the  morn- 
ings by  gummy  exudation.  The  patient  experiences  inability 
to  do  prolonged  eye-work.    In  the  simplest  forms  there  are  only 
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slight  redness  and  swelling,  no  marked  anatomical  lesions.  In 
the  more  severe  forms  the  smarting,  pricking,  and  burning 
sensations  are  more  severe;  and  lachrymation  and  photophobia 
are  present.  The  edges  of  the  lids  are  red  and  thick,  and 
the  roots  of  the  lashes  are  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  yellow  in- 
crustations of  pus,  beneath  which  are  found  more  or  less  severe 
ulcerations.  The  lids  are  so  glued  together  in  the  morning 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  open  them  without  the  use  of 
warm  water.  If  neglected,  the  ulceration  may  become  deep 
and  severe,  and  thus  destroy  the  glandular  elements.  The 
fatty  secretion  is  thus  suppressed,  the  tears  overflow  and  cause 
irritation  of  the  surrounding  skin,  which  often  becomes  the 
seat  of  chronic  eczema.  The  edges  of  the  lid  become  thick- 
ened, the  eyelashes  become  loose  and  fall  out  and  are  replaced 
by  others  of  stunted  growth,  or  the  lids  are  deprived  of  lashes 
(lippitudo),  or  everted  (ectropion);  the  closure  of  the  palpebral 
aperture  may  be  imperfect,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye,  being  ex- 
posed, is  frequently  inflamed. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  general 
as  well  as  local.  Tonics  should  be  administered:  iron  in  some 
form,  quinine,  cod-liver  oil.  The  patient  should  avoid  fatigue 
of  the  eyes,  cold  winds,  and  artificial  light.  The  lachrymal  pas- 
sages should  be  examined;  any  errors  of  refraction  should  be 
corrected  by  spectacles.  Locally,  the  treatment  must  depend  on 
the  severity  of  the  case;  in  the  simpler  forms  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  cleanse  the  eyelids  thoroughly  from  all  incrustation 
two  or  three  times  daily  with  warm  water,  or  with  warm  alka- 
line lotion,  and  then  to  smear  the  edges  with  some  stimu- 
lating ointment — such  as  that  of  the  yellow  or  red  oxide,  or  of 
the  nitrate  of  mercury  (F.  24,  25,  26);  or  a  lotion  of  acetate 
of  lead  may  be  employed  (F.  27).  In  the  severer  forms  the 
incrustations  must  be  cleared  away  by  warm  alkaline  lotions, 
as  borax  (F.  13),  or  carbonate  of  sodium  (F.  11  and  12).  Those 
lashes  which  appear  to  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  should  be 
pulled  out  with  epilation  forceps,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids 
should  be  touched  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  brushed  with 
a  solution  of  this  salt  (gr.  xx  ad  .5j).  This  application  should 
be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week  until  a  healthy  condition  is 
established;  and  an  ointment  of  the  red  or  yellow  oxide,  or 
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of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  should  be  smeared  on  the  lids  night 
and  morning  after  each  cleansing  with  the  alkaline  solution. 
T     Hordeolum  (stye)  is  an  inflammation  of  one  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  ciliary  follicles  at  the  margin  of  the  lid. 

Cause, — There  is  generally  some  constitutional  derangement. 
Over-use  of  the  eyes,  especially  in  hypermetropes,  and  expo- 
sure to  cold  winds  are  exciting  causes. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology, — It  begins  as  a  circumscribed  red 
patch;  the  redness  and  swelling  soon  extend  to  the  neighboring 
parts,  sometimes  to  an  alarming  extent.  Pain  is  sometimes 
very  severe.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  a  yellowish 
point  appears  at  the  centre  of  the  swelling,  generally  around 
the  base  of  one  of  the  lashes ;  this  indicates  that  suppuration 
has  taken  place,  and  that  the  abscess  will  point  externally. 
Several  of  these  styes  may  occur  at  the  same  time,  or  there 
may  be  successive  crops  of  them. 

Treatment  must  be  constitutional  as  well  as  l6cal.  The 
general  health  should  be  improved  by  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  administration  of  good  food,  and  *  tonic  medicines, 
such  as  iron  and  quinine,  or  bark  and  ammonia.  Great  benefit 
is  often  derived  from  the  internal  administration  of  small  doses 
of  sulphide  of  calcium,  a  ^  or  ^  grain  in  the  form  of  a  pill 
immediately  after  meals  three  times  daily.  They  should  be 
continued  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  styes.  Over-use  of  the  eyes  should  be  avoided. 
Locally,  the  pain  will  be  much  relieved  by  frequent  fomentation 
with  warm  water,  or  the  application  of  bread-and-water  poultice. 
An  antiphlogistic  lotion  should  be  prescribed,  to  be  used  warm 
(F.  27) ;  and  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  can  be  soaked  in  this  and 
placed  over  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a  compress  once  or  twice 
daily  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  When  pointing  has  com- 
menced, the  cure  is  accelerated  and  the  pain  relieved  by  an 
incision. 

i^    Chalazion  (Meibomian  cyst,  tarsal  tumor)  is  a  small  tumor 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  tarsus. 

Cause, — Obstruction  of  the  excretory  duct  of  a  Meibomian 
gland. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology, — The  tumor  is  more  commonly 
situated  in  the  upper  lid  than  in  the  lower ;  several  wnxy  occur 
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at  the  same  time.  They  vary  in  size,  their  diameter  ranging 
from  three  to  ten  millimetres.  Each  consists  of  a  chronic 
hypertrophy  of  the  deep  portion  of  a  Meibomian  gland,  con- 
taining accumulated  secretion  which  is  sometimes  liquid  and 
puriform,  sometimes  solid,  homogeneous,  and  composed  of 
sebaceous  substance.  The  tumor  is  generally  hard  and  spheri- 
cal, fixed  to  the  tarsus,  but  not  to  the  skin.  On  everting  the 
eyelid,  a  bluish  discoloration  is  observed;  this  is  due  to  thin- 
ning of  the  tissues  beneath,  and  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
the  tumor.  It  develops  slowly,  and  may  cause  no  inconve- 
nience for  several  months,  but,  if  left  alone,  it  often  inflames, 
and  sometimes  suppurates,  pointing  generally  through  the  con- 
junctiva, but  occasionally  externally.  In  this  way  it  may  finally 
disappear  by  contraction. 

Trealvient. — The    tumor    must    be    removed     by    surgical 
means.     In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  best  to  operate  from  the 
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inside  of  the  lid,  but  when  there  is  pointing  outwards  the  in- 
cision must  be  made  through  the  skin,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  orbicularis  muscle.  The 
nature  of  the  operation  should  vary  according  to  the  character 
of  the  tumor;  if  this  has  fluid  contents,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  crucial  incision  through  the  conjunctiva  of  the  everted 
lid,  and  to  scoop  out  the  contents  with  a  curette.  The  cavity 
often  fills  with  blood  after  the  operation,  but  this  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  about  ten  days.  When  the  tumor  has  thick  walls 
and  solid  contents  extirpation  is  the  only  remedy.  This  may 
be  done  by  fixing  the  eyelid  in  compressing  forceps  (see  Fig.  2). 
K  operating  through  the  skin,  the  solid  blade  must  be  passed 
under  the  lid  and  the  ring-blade  made  to  encircle  the  tumor. 
An  incision  must  then  be  made  over  the  tumor,  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid,  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues 
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until  the  tumor  is  visible,  this  is  then  transfixed  by  a  tenaculum, 
or  seized  with  an  artery  forceps,  and  carefully  dissected  out 
with  a  small  scalpel.  If  removed  from  within,  the  solid  blade 
of  the  compressing  forceps  must  be  placed  outside,  and  the 
ring-blade  inside  the  lid,  which  can  then  be  easily  everted  with 
the  instrument  attached  to  it,  and  the  extirpation  proceeded 
with  aa  before.  Sutures  are  not  required. 
■i  Dermoid  cytt  is  congenital,  and  contains  epithelial  structures, 
Si/mpioma  and  Pathology. — It  is  a  painless,  uniudamed, 
spheroidal  mass,  situated  generally  at  the  outer  angle  of  the 
orbit,  on  a  level  with  the  outer  end  of  the  eyebrow.     Less  fre- 
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quently  it  occurs  at  the  inner  angle  above,  and  is  then  to  be 
approached  with  caution,  as  this  is  sometimes  the  position  of 
meningocele,  which  is  a  congenital  aftection,  having  the  same 
relation  to  the  cranium  and  brain  which  spina  bifida  has  to  the 
spinal  column  and  cord — i.  e.,  incomplete  development  of  the 
bone,  with  protrusion  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  form  of  a  sac 
containing  fluid.  The  meningocele  can  usually  be  emptied  oq 
pressure;  it  also  has  a  slight  impulse,  and  is  less  movable.  A 
dermoid  cyst  cannot  be  emptied,  it  is  more  or  less  movable, 
it  is  non-adherent  to  the  skin ;  sometimes  it  is  hard,  sometimes 
semifluctuant  on  pressure.     It  is  found  beneath  the  orbicularis 
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muscle,  and  is  often  firmly  attached  to  the  periosteum ;  some- 
times it  extends  deeply  into  the  orbit. 

On  microscopic  ezaminatimi  it  is  generally  seen  to  contain 
structures  resembling  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  such  as 
hair-follicles,  hairs,  connective  tissue,  fat,  etc.  (see  Fig.  3).  It 
develops  slowly,  but  is  usually  seen  during  childhood.  It 
causes  but  little  inconvenience  beyond  the  deformity. 

The  treatrnent  consists  in  early  excision.  A  good  large  in- 
cision must  be  made  over  the  tumor,  which  should  then  be 
well  cleared  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  should  if  pos- 
sible be  done  without  rupturing  the  tumor,  otherwise  the  white 
sebaceous  contents  immediately  escape,  and  the  thin  walls  are 
afterwards  diflBcult  to  find. 

HsBvi  occur  in  the  eyelids.  They  are  similar  in  appearance 
and  structure  to  those  of  other  parts.  Like  dermoid  cysts, 
they  occasionally  extend  into  the  orbital  cavity. 

Treatment  is  the  same  here  as  in  other  parts,  but  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  methods  by  which  the  destruction  of 
the  surrounding  healthy  tissues  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
on  account  of  the  deformity  produced  by  subsequent  cicatriza- 
tion. For  this  purpose  I  have  found  the  galvano-puncture 
most  valuable. 

Xanthelasma  (vitiligo)  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
yellowish  patches,  or  nodosities,  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids.  The 
upper  lid  is  most  frequently  attacked,  but  both  may  be  simul- 
taneously affected.  The  patches  first  appear  near  the  inner 
angle  and  spread  outwards  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  lids, 
being  always  elongated  in  form.  They  occur  most  frequently 
in  women  of  middle  age.  The  condition  is  due  to  proliferation 
of  certain  granular  cells,  some  of  which  are  pigmented,  which 
appear  normally  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid ; 
besides  this  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  part  arc  liypertrophied, 
and  their  epithelial  cells  are  filled  with  molecules  of  fat.  Their 
presence  causes  no  pain  or  inconvenience;  but  when  numerous 
and  of  considerable  size  they  are  cosmetically  objectionable, 
and  the  patient  may  desire  to  have  them  removed.  This  can 
be  easily  done  by  raising  them  with  forceps  and  using  a  pair 
of  curved  scissors.  Sutures  are  not  generally  required,  and 
no  scar  is  perceptible  after  the  operation. 
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Epithelioma  (rodent  ulcer,  rodent  cancer,  flat  epithelial  can- 
cer, cancroid)  is  the  most  frequent  of  malignant  growths  aflfect- 
ing  the  eyelid. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology, — It  seldom  appears  before  the  age 
of  forty.  It  most  commonly  attacks  the  skin  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  lower  lid  just  below  its  free  edge,  but  it  may  occur 
in  other  parts  of  the  eyelids.  It  first  appears  as  one  or  more 
small  hard  nodules,  which  the  patient  describes  as  a  "pimple ; " 
this  sooner  or  later  becomes  covered  with  a  yellowish  incrusta- 
tion beneath  which  the  skin  is  found  to  be  excoriated.  At  this 
stage  it  causes  but  little  inconvenience;  the  patient  is  in  the 
habit  of  wiping  away  the  scab  from  time  to  time,  but  finding 
that  it  does  not  heal,  he  presents  himself  to  the  surgeon,  and 
it  is  at  this  period  of  the  disease  that  we  generally  see  it.  It 
now  presents  a  brownish  exudation,  which  is  hard  and  dry,  and 
consists  of  inspissated  sanio-purulent  matter;  beneath  this  is 
an  ulcerated  surface,  w^hich  at  first  may  be  little  more  than  an 
excoriation,  and  may  appear  to  heal  up  for  a  time,  but  soon 
breaks  out  again,  and  becomes  deeper  with  hardened  edges 
and  purulent  secretion.  It  may  remain  indolent,  or  only  occa- 
sionally irritable,  for  months  or  even  years,  without  making 
visible  progress,  either  in  surface  or  depth;  but  sooner  or  later 
it  will  take  on  a  rapid  action,  destroying  not  only  the  skin  but 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  eyelids,  the  connective  tissues  of  the 
orbit,  the  cornea  and  globe  of  the  eye,  and  finally  the  bones  of 
the  face.  This  disease  is  called  rodent  ulcer  by  many  English 
writers,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  mildest  expression  of 
a  malignant  disease — chiefly  because  of  the  long  indolent  stage, 
during  which  there  is  no  pain,  and  no  infiltration  of  the  neigh- 
boring lymphatic  glands;  but  as  soon  as  the  active  stage  has 
commenced,  and  the  deeper  tissues  have  become  affected, 
the  pain  grows  intense,  the  lymphatics  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  parotid  gland  are  attected,  and  the  destruction  of 
tissue  is  so  rapid  that  the  term  "  mildness "  is  no  longer 
applicable. 

Microscopy. — If  the  tumor  be  immersed  in  Miiller's  fluid 
until  it  is  sufliiciently  hard  for  section,  and  then  cut  vertically 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  tumor  with  the  health}-  skin,  and 
stained  with  logwood,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  found  to  consist 
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of  ingrowths  of  epithelial  cells;  these  are  very  abundant,  and 
in  the  deeper  layers  typical  "nests"  composed  of  concentric 
rings  of  flattened  cells  may  often  be  seen — such  an  appearance, 
in  fact,  as  is  represented  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  opposite  page  26, 
which  shows  an  epithelioma  of  cornea.  Very  often,  however, 
there  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  part,  so  that  the  new 
growth  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  which  absorb  the  staining 
fluid  so  readily,  and  are  so  abundant,  that  all  other  cells  and 
tissues  are  obscured.  Fig.  1,  opposite  page  26,  represents  a 
section  from  an  epithelioma  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  in 
which  this  abundant  ingrowth  of  epithelium  is  very  evident. 

The  diagnosis  of  epithelioma  from  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcer 
is  sometimes  difficult.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  more  cica- 
tricial tissue  around  the  latter,  which  is  often  multiple,  and 
yields  to  the  proper  treatment  for  syphilis. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  -effectual  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eased tissue.  This  may  be  done  in  various  waj^s,  either  by  the 
knife  or  the  thermal  cautery.  The  method  I  have  found  most 
successful  is  that  of  scraping  away  all  the  diseased  tissue  by 
means  of  a  small  steel  scoop,  in  a  manner  which  was  first 
pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Malcolm 
Morris.  The  patient  is  amesthetized,  and  the  whole  surface,  as 
well  as  the  thickened  edge  of  the  patch,  is  thoroughly  scraped 
away.  This  is  attended  with  considerable  hemorrhage,  and  is 
a  rather  tedious  process,  but  its  success  in  arresting  this  malig- 
nant affection  is  marvellous. 

Patients  are  often  very  reluctant  to  submit  to  operative  in- 
terference, and  will  sometimes  allow  the  disease  to  advance 
until  it  is  too  late  to  afford  relief.  Thev  should  be  warned  of 
the  great  danger  of  such  neglect.  In  severe  cases  it  is  well  to 
apply  chloride  of  zinc  paste  (F.  38)  to  the  surface  of  the  wound 
after  removal.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  hope  of  permanent  recovery, 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  tissues  bv  the  knife  or  thermal 
cautery,  and  the  subsequent  application  of  chloride  of  zinc 
paste  to  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  appear  to  afford  great 
relief  from  pain,  and  even  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Papillomata  (warts)  are  occasionally  found  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid,  and  upon  the  conjunctiva.     They  should  be  snipped  off 
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with  curved  scissors,  taking  care  to  cut  well  below  their  bases. 
Horny  growths  are  also  sometimes  seen,  and  should  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

MoUuBCum  contagioBum  is  an  affection  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
which  affects  the  eyelids  and  face  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
integument. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — It  begins  as  one  or  more  hemi- 
spherical prominences  of  a  whitish  appearance  varying  in 
diameter  from  two  to  five  millimetres,  and  is  more  commonly 
seen  toward  the  inner  part  of  the  lower  lid  and  cheek  than  in 
other  parts.  It  consists  of  a  hypertrophy  of  a  sebaceous  gland, 
the  contents  of  which  are  composed  of  epithelial  elements.  The 
gland  sometimes  becomes  inflamed,  when  the  tumor  will  have  a 
reddish  appearance,  and  may  go  on  to  suppuration.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  affection  is  contagious,  but  there  is  not  much  evi- 
dence of  such  being  the  fact. 

Treatment, — Each  tumor  must  be  transfixed  through  its  base 
with  a  small  scalpel  and  divided,  its  contents  should  then  be 
evacuated  either  by  squeezing  between  the  thumb-nails  or  with 
forceps. 

Sarcoma  of  the  conjimctiva  is  a  rare  affection;  when  it  does 
occur  it  is  usually  pigmented,  and  sometimes  almost  black;  its 
favorite  situation  is  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva  near  the  cornea, 
whence  it  spreads  to  the  lower  cul-de-sac  and  lower  lid.  Free 
excision  of  the  affected  tissues  is  the  only  hope  for  the  cure  of 
this  malignant  growth,  which  is  liable  to  recur  after  all  efforts 
have  been  made  to  remove  it. 

Lipoma  and  Fibroma  of  the  eyelid  are  very  rare.  They  pre- 
sent the  same  characters  here  as  in  other  regions. 

Indurated  Chancre  sometimes  occurs  on  the  eyelids.  It  is 
accompanied  by  much  swelling.  The  glands  of  the  parotid 
region  are  also  indurated. 

Gummata  occasionally  occur  in  the  eyelids,  their  seat  of 
election  being  usually  at  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  lid. 
The  induration  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the 
surrounding  tissues  of  the  lid,  and  more  or  less  redness. 
They  are  accompanied  by  other  symptoms  of  constitutional 
syphilis. 

Tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  also  occur  on  the  eyelids;   when 
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more  than  one  ulcer  is  present  they  are  easily  recognized,  but 
when  occurring  singly,  with  indurated  edges  and  of  slow 
increase,  they  are  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
epithelioma.  The  history  of  the  case  as  to  previous  syphilitic 
infection  and  duration  of  ulcer  must  be  ascertained.  Local 
application  of  iodoform,  or  black  wash,  combined  with  the 
internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  will  here  be 
productive  of  early  improvement,  which  at  once  confirms  the 
diagnosis. 

BlepharoBpaBm  (involuntary  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
orbicular  muscle)  is  mostly  associated  with  photophobia.  It  is 
sometimes  of  the  t(mic  kind,  in  which  there  is  complete  and 
continued  closure  of  the  eyelids,  with  inversion  of  the  lashes 
against  the  corneal  surface,  thus  causing  great  irritation  of  the 
cornea,  and,  by  the  constant  pressure  upon  the  globe,  setting 
up  troubles  in  the  intraocular  circulation  which  are  very  pre- 
judicial to  vision.  Sometimes  the  spasm  is  of  the  clonic  variety, 
in  which  the  contractions  of  the  sphincter  last  from  a  few 
seconds  to  a  minute,  then  ceasing  entirely  for  a  few  seconds, 
but  to  return  again  with  the  same  intensity.  In  other  cases 
there  is  a  severe  spasm  lasting  for  several  hours  and  then  dis- 
appearing entirely. 

Blepharospasm  is  usually  due  to  irritation  of  some  branch  of 
the  fifth  nerve  which,  reflected  through  the  facial  nerve  to  the 
sphincter  orbicularis,  causes  its  contraction.  Hence  it  is  often 
caused  by  a  foreign  body  inside  the  lids,  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea, 
iritis,  carious  teeth,  and  other  lesions  in  parts  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  fifth  nerve.  Another  common  cause  is  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis  in  children.  It  occasionally  follows  operations 
upon  the  eye,  especially  cataract  extraction.  It  is  sometimes 
due  to  errors  of  refraction. 

The  treatment  must  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  cause  of  the 
irritation.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  the  cornea  is 
ulcerated,  although  the  loss  of  tissue  is  often  so  superficial  and 
so  slight  that  it  can  only  be  observed  by  focal  illumination. 
In  such  cases  the  proper  treatment  will  be  pointed  out  under 
the  head  of  Corneal  Ulcers.  The  division  of  the  structures  at 
the  outer  canthus  by  means  of  scissors  is  advised  by  some  sur- 
geons.    When  the  spasm  is  not  caused  by  ocular  lesions,  the 
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treatment  is  less  certain.  Graefe  found  a  ^^  point  of  election'^  in 
certain  cases,  that  is,  a  point  where  pressure  upon  the  part 
would  cause  cessation  or  diminution  of  the  spasm.  This  point 
of  election  is  difficult  to  find,  its  most  common  position  is  just 
opposite  the  exit  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  on  the  cheek. 

The  continuous  current  is  sometimes  very  beneficial,  the 
positive  pole  being  placed  behind  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
negative  passed  along  the  surface  of  the  lid. 

Ptosis  is  a  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid.  It  may  be  complete 
or  partial.  When  complete^  the  eyelid  covers  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  cannot  be  raised  by  any  eftbrt  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  When  partial^  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
exposed  to  view,  and  some  elevation  can  be  produced  by  volun- 
tary effort.    It  produces  very  unsightly  deformity  in  either  case. 

Causes, — The  most  frequent  is  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve 
(motor  oculi),  of  which  it  is  often  one  of  the  first  symptoms. 
Traumatic  lesions  involving  injury  of  the  levator  palpebrse. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  upper  lid  itself  may  exist  as  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammation,  erysipelas,  or  tumors.  Ptosis  may  be 
congenital,  and  is  then  usually  associated  with  defect  in  the 
other  ocular  muscles,  and  affects  both  the  eyes. 

Treatment  must  necessarily  vary  as  the  cause  of  the  affection. 
When  it  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  the  cause  of  that 
paralysis  should  be  carefully  sought  for.  This  may  be  due  to 
intracranial  disease,  as  gumma  of  the  base  of  brain,  cerebral 
tumor;  to  tumors  or  other  disases  of  the  orbit,  as  exostosis, 
sarcoma;  to  general  diseases,  as  syphilis,  gout,  or  rheumatism. 
Of  internal  remedies,  especially  in  cases  in  which  syphilis  is 
the  cause  of  the  nerve  lesion,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable.  It  should  be  given  three  times  daily,  after 
food;  the  dose  being  gradually  increased  from  3  to  15  or  20 
grains,  and  its  administration  continued  for  several  weeks 
after  the  cure  of  the  patient.  In  recent  cases,  resulting  from 
defective  innervation,  counter-irritants,  such  as  slight  blisters, 
iodine  liniment,  or  compound  camphor  liniment,  applied  to 
the  temporal  region  may  be  of  some  benefit.  Electricity  in  the 
form  of  the  continuous  current  is  sometimes  of  great  assistance 
in  conjunction  with  other  remedies.  The  positive  pole  should 
be  applied  to  the  forehead,  the  negative  pole  to  the  eyelids, 
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the  eyes  being  closed.  Six  or  ei^ht  couples  are  sufficient. 
The  application  should  be  made  daily  for  five  minutes  at  each 
sitting.  When  internal  and  local  remedies  fail  to  improve  the 
deformity,  an  operation  for  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  orbic- 
ular muscle  from  the  upper  lid  is  recommended  with  the  object 
of  diminishing  its  force,  and  consequently  of  increasing  that  of 
its  antagonist,  the  levator  palpebrie.  The  operation  is  very 
easily  performed,  as  follows:  The  upper  lid  is  secured  in  the 
compressing  forceps  (Fig.  4).  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  lid  about  five  millimetres  from 
its  free  edge,  the  skin  is  cut  through  and  dissected  upwards  so 
as  to  expose  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle;  these  are 
then  seized  with  forceps  and  a  strip  of  about  five  millimetres 
width  excised  with  scissors.     Four  or  five  sutures  are  then  to 


Fig.  4. — Compressing  Forceps. 

be  introduced,  each  suture  being  passed  through  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the  divided  muscle  as  well  as  the  skin. 
The  amount  of  muscle  removed  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
severity  of  the  ptosis.  The  mere  excision  of  a  strip  of  integu- 
ment from  the  upper  lid  is  of  no  use. 

Dr.  H.  Pagenstecher's  operation  for  ptosis  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  International  Congress  by  him  in  1881. 
It  claims  to  bring  the  action  of  the  occipi to-frontal  is  muscle  to 
bear  upon  the  upper  lid  by  means  of  a  subcutaneous  cicatrix. 
It  is  performed  as  follows  : 

I.  Operation  for  complete  ptosis, — A  needle  armed  with  a 
thick  thread  is  introduced  beneath  the  skin  about  2  cm.  above 
the  supraciliary  edge,  and  2  mm.  to  the  outer  side  of  its  middle 
line.  It  is  then  guided  downwards  and  inwards  beneath  the 
skin,  and  brought  out  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  lid  close 
to  its  ciliary  margin.  The  ends  of  the  thread  are  then  tied  in  a 
knot,  and  moderate  tension  is  made.  The  tension  is  gradually 
increased  day  by  day,  so  as  to  make  it  cut  its  way  through  the 
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skin,  by  drawing  it  tighter.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
comparatively  slight.  The  sear  is  not  extensive.  One  ligature 
generally  sufliices,  but  two  may  be  required. 

n.  Operation  for  partial  ptosis  is  a  modification  of  the 
above.  A  strong  thread  is  armed  with  a  needle  at  each  end.  One 
needle  is  then  introduced  beneath  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid 
parallel  to  its  ciliary  border  for  about  1  mm.  or  2  mm.  At  the 
point  of  exit  the  same  needle  is  again  introduced  and  carried 
beneath  the  skin,  but  over  the  tarsus,  and  again  brought  out 
about  2  cm.  above  the  supraciliary  arch  and  2  mm.  external  to 
its  middle  line.  The  second  needle  is  then  introduced  at  the 
point  of  entry  of  the  first  needle,  directed  upwards,  and  brought 
out  at  the  same  point  of  exit  above  the  supraciliary  arch.  The 
two  threads  are  then  tied  together  and  moderately  tightened, 
thus  forming  a  subcutaneous  ligature,  which  must  be  left  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  and  in  extreme  cases  may  be  allowed 
to  cut  its  way  out  entirely.  By  this  means  a  subcutaneous 
cicatricial  band  is  produced,  which.  Dr.  Pagenstecher  main- 
tains, will  transmit  the  action  of  the  occipito-frontalis  to  the 
upper  lid. 

Trichiasis,  Distichiasis,  and  Entropion,  are  all  modifications  of 
the  same  aftection  of  the  eyelids.  In  trichiasis,  the  eyelashes  are 
inverted  so  as  to  rub  against  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  the 
number  of  the  lashes  which  are  thus  turned  in  varies  from  one, 
two,  or  three,  to  the  whole  number.  In  distichiasis,  there 
appear  to  be  supplementary  rows  of  cilia  developed,  which  are 
also  incurved;  this  development  is  generally  attended  with 
more  or  less  thickening  of  the  free  edge  of  the  eyelid.  In 
entropion,  there  is  inversion  of  the  lid  as  well  as  the  cilia. 
The  amount  of  inversion  varies  from  a  slight  incurvation  to 
complete  reduplication,  so  that  the  cilia  are  in  contact  with 
the  upper  cul-de-sac.  Entropion  may  be  acute  (spasmodic)  or 
chronic.  The  acute  form  is  common  in.  old  people  after  an 
operation  on  the  eye.  The  chronic  is  usually  due  to  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid. 

Causes, — The  most  common  cause  of  all  these  affections 
is  chronic  granular  conjunctivitis,  which,  having  been  imper- 
fectly cured,  has  been  followed  by  contraction  of  the  conjunctival 
surface  of  the  lid.     {Sometimes  they  are  due  to  contraction  of 
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the  sphincter  orbicutnris.  They  may  be  the  result  of  inJurieB 
of  the  conjunctiva,  lacerations,  burns,  etc. 

TYeatment. — For  trichiasis:  (!)  when  the  number  of  incurved 
cilia  is  small  they  may  be  removed  by  epilation  forceps.  Each 
lash  should  be  firmly  seized  close  to  its  base  and  pulled  out 
steadily,  Tliey  will  probably  recur  after  a  few  weeks,  and  may 
be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  In  case  of  a  third  or  fourth 
recurrence,  some  method  of  destroying  the  iueurved  lashes 
should  be  adopted.  Various  methods  are  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Those  of  Gaillard  and  of  Ilerzenstein  consist  in 
surrounding  the  roots  of  the  incurve<l  lashes  by  a  tight  sub- 
cutaneous ligature  of  fine  silk,  thus  causing  ulceration  and 
obliteration  of  the  follicles  of  the  cilia. 

Operation. — The  eye  being  protected  by  a  horn  spatula,  a 
needle  which  can  be  armed  near  its  point  with  the  ligatnre 
(see  Fig.  5),  is  introduced  at  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  just  below 
the  Inshes  whicli  are  to  be  strangulated,  say  at  a,  and  passed 
subcutaneously  to  a  point  (b)  two  or  three  millimetres  above; 
the  ligature  is  secured  at  b,  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  it  ia 
then  rcthreaded  and  passed  subcutaneously  from  B  to  c.     The 


Ligntura  Tor  Trichix 


two  ends  of  the  ligature  at  A  and  c  have  now  to  be  tightly  tied 
together  so  aa  to  include  the  offending  lashes,  and  its  ends  cut 
short.    Water  dressing  should  be  applied,  and  the  ligature 
allowed  to  come  away  of  its  own  accord. 
(2)  The  galvano-puncture  has  been  successfully  used   in 
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destroying  aberrant  lashes  of  this  description  by  Dr.  Benson, 
of  Dublin. 

(3)  In  more  severe  eases  of  trichiasis  the  whole  ciliary 
margin  of  the  eyelid  ehould  be  shifted  away  from  the  cornea, 

Arlt'a  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows:  A  small  double- 
edged  straight  knife  is  inserted  at  one  or  other  end  of  the  eye- 


Fio.  6.— LinsB  o(  Inciiion  id  Arlt'a  OperatioD. 

lid  between  the  cilia  and  the  Meibomian  ducts,  and  its  point  is 
made  to  come  out  through  the  skin  about  two  millimetres 
above  the  lashes.  It  is  then  made  to  cut  its  way  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  edge  of  the  Ud  (see  Fig.  6),  and  thus  forms 
a  bridge  of  tissue  containing  the  lashes  only.  A  second  incision 
is  now  made  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  first,  curving  up- 
wards to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  millimetres.  This  forms 
a  semilunar  flap  on  the  upper  lid  which  must  be  dissected  off. 
The  bridge  of  skin  containing  the  cilia  has  now  to  be  shifted 
upwards,  and  its  upper  edge  attached  by  sutures  to  the  skin  of 
the  lid,  its  lower  edge  being  left  free.  Simple  water  dressing 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Another  method  of  dealing  with  extensive  trichiasis  is  that 
of  scalping.  The  whole  ciliary  margin  of  the  lid  is  dissected 
away.     The  practice  is  becoming  obsolete. 

Entropion,  {1)  when  spasmodic,  is  getiei-ally  relieved  by  excis- 
ing a  strip  of  the  skin  and  orbicularis  muscle  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  lid,  parallel  to  its  margin.  The  width  of  the 
flap  to  be  removed  must  vary  according  to  the  laxity  of  the 
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tisi^ue,  which  is  geoerally  great  in  these  casee.     The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  united  by  sutures,  and  water  dressing  applied. 
.    {2)  When  chronic  it  may  be  treated  by  either  of  the  following 
methods : 

A.  By  Arlt'i  method  of  transplanting  the  ciliary  border,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  just  described  for  trichiasis  (Pig.  6,  p.  34). 

B.  By  Streatfeild'i  operation  for  "grooving"  the  tarsus. 
This  is  best  described  in  Mr.  Streatfeild's  own  words-.  "The 
lid  is  held  with  compressing  forceps  (Fig,  4,  p.  30),  the  flat  blade 
passed  under  the  lid,  and  the  ring  fixed  upon  the  skin  so  as  to 
make  it  tense,  and  expose  the  edge  of  the  lid.    An  incision  with 


the  scalpel  is  made  of  the  desired  length,, just  through  the  skin, 
along  the  palpebral  margin,  at  the  distance  of  a  line  or  less,  so 
as  to  expose,  but  not  to  divide,  the  roots  of  the  lashes;  and 
then  just  beyond  them  the  incision  is  continued  down  to  the 
cartilage  (the  extremities  of  this  wound  are  inclined  toward 
the  edge  of  the  lid);  a  second  incision,  further  from  the  pal- 
pebral margin,  is  made  at  once  down  to  the  cartilage  in  a  simi- 
lar direction  to  the  first,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  line  or  more, 
and  joining  it  at  both  extremities;  these  two  incisions  are  then 
continued  deeply  into  the  cartilage  in  an  oblique  direction 
toward  each  other.  With  a  pair  of  forceps  the  strip  to  be 
excised  is  seized,  and  detached  with  the  scalpel.'"  Three  sutures 
are  then  introduced  as  follows:  A  small  curved  needle,  armed 

'  E.  0.  H.  Eeports,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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whL  fine  silk,  is  passed  first  through  the  lower  edge  of  the 
>kin  wound,  then  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  groove  in  the 
ULTs-us  and  the  two  ends  tied  tightly  together.  The  upper 
tJire  of  the  skin  wound  is  thus  left  free,  and  unites  very  well 
wiiL<»ot  sutures.  This  operation  gives  excellent  results.  It 
ii;as  l*een  slightly  modified  by  Snellen,  who  makes  the  groove 
in  ibe  cartilage  rather  higher  up,  and  uses  a  different  form  of 
>ur-re.  Three  sutures  are  used  (see  Figs.  7  and  8).  A  fine 
sijk  suture  is  passed  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  groove  in 
iLv  Tarsus  for  about  one  millimetre.  It  is  armed  at  each  end 
with  a  needle:  these  needles  are  then  passed  through  the  lower 
«^ig^  of  the  skin  wound,  just  above  the  cilia;  their  distance 
a{>an  should  be  about  four  millimetres.  All  the  sutures  being 
<i!iis'.arly  introduced,  a  glass  bead  is  passed  over  the  end  of 
€^eL,  and  they  are  all  tightened  together  by  gentle  traction, 
and  then  each  suture  tied. 

Eetropian  is  that  condition  in  which  the  eyelid  is  everted  and 
its  o^^DJunotival  surface  exposed.  It  most  commonly  afiects  the 
•'^wrr  lid.  It  may  be  ptirtial  or  conqytete^  and  the  eversion  may 
o:au^  displacement  of  the  lower  punctum  lachrymale,  drawing 
:i  ?-:•  much  away  fnuu  the  globe  as  to  prevent  the  tears  from 
rr.:trr:ng  it.  The  exposed  conjunctiva  is  always  more  or  less 
:L:v-kvCc\l. 

•J:  n:\<. — An  acute  form  of  ectropion,  due  to  tumefiiction  of 
ZLxr  -or.juiivtiva,  is  sometimes  met  with  in  ophthalmia  neona- 
:.^r::::.  in  which  the  lids  become  everieii  on  the  orbicularis 
r-.;>/-e  WiuiT  called  into  action,  jis  in  crvinjr,  etc.  Chronic 
:;r->„>  arv  c^ncr:illv  caused  bv  cicatrices  of  the  skin  of  the 
r^*-;:!  i  Of  lu iirhlvriug  l^rts  following  wounds,  burns,  scalds, 
i::>.-^,  ulvvr.itivnu  etc, 

r  •:•::•:.-*  must  Yurv  with  the  cause  of  the  eversion. 

1.  I*:  the  acute  t*oru\  ctlorts  must  Iv  made  to  reduce  the 
-  ii./  tvAtioti  ot  the  coi\^iunctiva  by  leeches,  scaritiv'-ation,  com- 
rrr"s>->  or  !!?tt  di|^|'cd  in  ivvd  water,  or  even  the  excision  of  a 
I',  r::  ;*:  o:':he  muv^ous  niombninc  with  scissors, 

i.  When  rhcr\^  is  jvmstont  evei^iion  of  the  lower  punctum 
dk.-': -y,r.a!e  :tie  K^nnct  catialuuUs  should  Iv  s'it  up  and  kept 


.* 
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Dr.  Argyll  Robertnn'i  method  is  well  Buited  for  cases  of 
ectropion  of  the  lower  lid  in  old  people,  in  whom  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  thickened  and  the  tissues  of  the  face  lax.  Each  end  of 
a  stoat  ligature,  armed  with  a  needle,  is  passed  from  without 
inwards  through  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  the  punctures  being 
about  a  centimetre  apart.  In  this  way  s  loop  is  left  extenmlly 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  lid.  Each  end  is  then  thrust 
through  the  lower  cul-de-sac  and  made  to  emerge  upon  the 
cheek  well  below  the  eyelid. 

The  operator  now  takes  a  piece  of  sheet-lead,  shiiped  and 
moulded  to  resemble  the  normal  tarsus,  this  he  places  in  the 
conjunctival  cul-de-sae,  beneath  the  ligatures,  so  that  on  tight- 
ening the  latter,  the  lid  is  moulded  tu  the  lead,  and  lead  and 
eyelid  are  together  drawn  toward  the  eye.  A  stout  piece  of 
drainage-tube  is  now  placed  beneath  the  external  loop,  and 
the  ends  of  the  ligature  tied  over  it  balow;  this  prevents  the 
skin  being  cut,  and  by  its  elasticity  allows  a  certain  amount  of 
swelling  to  occur.  After  about  ten  days  the  ligatures  are  cut 
and  removed,  when  a  considerable  improvement,  and  often  a 
complete  cure,  will  be  found  to  have  been  eflected. 

3.  When  the  edge  of  the  lid  has  become  elongated  as  well 
as  everted  Adam's  operation  may  be  performed.     This  consists 


in  removing  a  triangular  wedge  from  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  lower  lid  {see  Fig.  9).  The  base  of  the  triangle  must  be 
at  the  edge  of  the  lid;  its  width  may  vary,  according  to  cir- 
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cnmMances,  between  5  and  10  mm.  Tbe  sides  of  the  triangle 
eboultl  he  from  10  to  20  mm.  The  edges  of  the  woand  are 
hrougiit  together  by  a  iine  pin,  and  secured  by  one  or  tn'o 
auture-i.  This  operation  is  often  more  advantagooaely  per- 
fornitd  near  the  outer  canthus. 

4,  When  tbe  eversitin  is  due  to  contractioD  of  neighboring 
cicatrices  on  tbe  face,  the  nature  of  the  operation  must  depend 
upon  the  site  and  extent  of  the  lesion,  and  much  scope  is  often 
afforded  for  tbe  exercise  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
nurgeon. 

In  all  such  cases  no  plastic  operation  should  be  attempted 
until  tlie  skin  of  the  affected  part  has  as  far  as  possible  re- 
covered from  the  injury.  It  sometimes  requires  six  months  or 
more  for  the  hardness  and  thickening  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  to  pass  away.  The  variety  of  plastic  opera- 
tions performed  for  ectropion  is  very  great :  those  of  Wbarton 
Jones  and  of  Dieffenhach  will  serve  as  examples. 

Wharton  Jones's  Operation. — The  eye  is  to  be  protected  by  a 
Lorn  spatula  placed  beneath  the  lower  lid.    A  V-shaped  (,Fig.  10) 


'.Open 


Fie.  n.— (Fin»l  Sl»g«.J 


iiicisifiii  is  to  be  made  with  a  small  scalpel,  including  as  far  as 
pOBsihlo  the  cicatricial  tissue;  the  flap  thus  formed  is  to  be 
diBHcctcd  from  the  subjacent  parts  sufficiently  to  enable  tbe 
lid  to  be  pressed  upwards  to  its  normal  position.     There  then 
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romaiiiB  a  raw  surface,  which  is  to  be  covered  by  bringing 
together  the  edges  of  the  V-s^apcd  wound  by  means  of  tine 
pins  in  such  a  manner  that  the  V-shapcd  incision  becomes 
Y-shaped  {see  Figs.  10  and  21). 

In  Dieffenbach'i  operatioa  the  diseased  tissue  is    dissected 
away  by  a  triangular  incision,  which  has  its  base  at  the  lower 


Fig.  I!.-— DieSenbuh'i  OpanitloD  Fta.  13.— (Sicand  SUge.) 

for  Ectrapion.     (Firat  Suge.) 

lid  ;  a  flap  of  skin  of  equal  size  is  then  marked  oft'  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  (see  Fig.  12).  This  is  loosened  by 
careful  dissection  and  then  glided  on  to  the  recently  exposed 
surface  beneath  the  lower  lid.  It  is  tben  kept  in  position  by 
tine  harelip  pins  and  sutures,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  In  slight 
cases  the  surface  from  which  the  new  skin  has  been  removed 
soon  becomes  covered  over  by  growth  from  the  edges  of  the 
wound;  but  when  a  large  surface  is  thus  exposed,  skin  grafts 
should  be  made  from  other  parts  of  the  body, 

Wolfe's  Operatioa. — The  operation  for  the  transplantation  of 
skin  en  masse  in  the  treatment  of  ectropion  and  othci-  deformi- 
ties of  the  eyelids  has  been  somewhat  extensively  practised 
during  the  last  few  years.  Professor  "Wolfe,  in  his  recent  work," 
speaks  very  favorably  of  this  method,  which  he  brought  before 
the   notice   of   the   profession   in   1875.     Since   that   time   a 

'  Di«easfls  BJid  Injuries  of  the  Eye,  by  J.  B.  Wolfe,  M.D.     1882. 
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number  of  successful  cases  have  been  reported.  It  is  particu- 
larly valuable  in  all  cases  in  which  skin  is  required  to  replace 
cicatricial  tissue,  such  as  that  which  so  often  follows  burns  of 
the  cheek  and  eyelids.  The  operation  is  long  and  tedious; 
like  all  blepharoplastic  procedures,  it  requires  great  care  and 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

1.  The  mucous  membrane  is  to  be  pared  from  the  margins 
of  both  eyelids,  and  the  raw  surfaces  thus  produced  are  to  be 
brought  into  apposition  and  united  by  four  fine  silk  sutures,  in 
order  to  produce  temporary  ankyloblepharon.  The  eyelashes 
should,  if  possible,  be  undisturbed. 

2.  The  affected  eyelid  is  then  to  be  liberated  from  the 
cicatricial  tissue  by  an  incision  through  the  skin  along  its  whole 
length,  parallel  to,  and  about  2  mm.  from,  its  ciliary  border. 
The  contracted  skin  is  then  to  be  loosened  by  subcutaneous 
incision,  so  as  to  form  a  semilunar  raw  surface,  or,  if  quite 
deformed  and  useless,  it  had  better  be  dissected  awav.  The 
bleeding  from  the  surface  thus  exposed  is  to  be  entirely  stopped. 

3.  Apiece  of  skin  of  similar  shape  and  about  one-third  larger 
in  each  diameter  of  the  exposed  surface  is  now  to  be  carefully 
dissected  from  some  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  or  of 
another  person.  The  inner  side  of  the  arm,  the  front  of  the 
forearm,  the  front  of  the  leg,  and  the  foreskin  are  all  convenient 
parts  for  this  dissection,  which  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible 
without  removing  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  fat. 
Before  detaching  the  flap  of  skin  which  is  to  be  transplanted, 
it  is  well  to  pass  three  or  four  sutures  into  different  points  at 
its  margin,  otherwise  it  shrivels  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  opened  out  without  diflSculty  and  loss  of  time.  The 
same  sutures  can  be  used  to  secure  it  in  its  new  position. 

The  object  of  making  the  flap  so  much  larger  than  the 
surface  is  that  it  contracts  immediately  after  removal,  as  well 
as  after  union.  As  soon  as  removed  it  is  to  be  transposed,  and 
secured  in  its  new  position  by  numerous  fine  silk  sutures. 

4.  Various  methods  of  dressing  are  recommended.  Pro- 
fessor Wolfe  recommends  the  application  of  lint  soaked  in  hot 
water  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  operation,  and  finally  dressing 
with  warm  moist  lint  covered  over  with  dry  lint,  gulta-percha 
tissue,  and  bandage.     The  plan  I  have  adopted  wnth  success  is 
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to  apply  first  a  piece  of  goldbeater's  skin,  then  a  dossil  of  dry 
lint,  and  over  these  a  large  pad  of  dry  and  warm  cotton-wool 
and  a  bandage.  The  dressings  should  be  carefully  removed 
once  daily.  The  eyelids  can  remain  united  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  When 
their  union  is  considered  to  be  no  longer  conducive  to  the  pre- 
vention of  eversion  of  the  lid,  they  can  be  carefully  separated 
by  incision  with  a  sharp  scalpel  on  a  grooved  director. 

Skill-grafting  has,  in  my  experience,  been  of  greater  utility 
than  either  of  the  foregoing  operations.  The  plan  I  adopt  is 
to  loosen  the  unhealthy  skin  by  subcutaneous  section,  and  to 
shift  it  upwards  so  as  to  liberate  the  eyelid  from  its  traction. 
If  the  tissue  is  very  much  diseased,  I  remove  it  altogether  by 
dissection.  Water  dressing  is  then  applied  for  one  or  two 
days  to  the  exposed  surface,  with  the  object  of  inducing  a  con- 
dition of  healthy  granulation.  As  soon  as  the  surface  looks 
red  and  clean  I  make  numerous  small  grafts  of  skin  from  some 
other  parts  of  the  patient's  body,  preferably  from  the  front  of 
the  forearm.  In  order  to  detach  these  grafts  from  the  forearm 
I  pass  a  flat  surgical  needle  just  beneath  the  true  skin,  so  as  to 
raise  a  bridge  of  about  2  mm.  This  bridge  is  cut  through  at 
each  end  by  small  thin  scissors,  and  can  be  transferred  to  the 
raw  surface.  No  scar  is  left  on  the  arm,  nor  is  there  any  great 
pain  caused  by  the  process.  The  more  grafts  thus  made  the 
greater  is  the  success  of  the  operation.  If  the  first  batch  does 
not  succeed,  other  attempts  must  be  made.  As  soon  as  the 
grafting  is  completed  a  piece  of  goldbeater's  skin  is  placed 
over  the  patch,  then  a  piece  of  dry  lint,  and  this  is  secured  by 
good  strapping.  The  patient  should  remain  as  quiet  as  possible 
after  the  operation,  and  should  be  cautioned  not  to  rub  the  part 
should  it  be  irritable.  The  strapping  and  lint  should  be  care- 
fully removed  once  daily,  and  the  condition  of  the  grafts 
examined  through  the  transparent  goldbeater's  skin.  The 
grafts  at  first  have  a  white  sodden  appearance,  but  on  the 
second  or  third  day  they  become  pink,  and  increase  rapidly  in 
all  directions. 

Epicanthus  is  a  congenital  deformity  in  which  a  crescentic 
fold  of  skin  projects  in  front  of  the  inner  canthus.  It  is 
generally  symmetrical,  giving  a  broad  appearance  to  the  root 
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of  the  nose.  By  pinching  up  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
the  epicanthus  can  be  made  to  disappear.  It  generally  im- 
proves as  the  child  grows  and  the  bones  of  the  face  become 
developed.  Vision  is  not  interfered  with.  Operative  inter- 
ference is  seldom  required  except  for  cosmetic  purposes,  and 
should  not  be  adopted  during  childhood. 

When  required,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  remove  an  oval 
flap  of  skin  from  the  median  line  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  the 
size  of  which  must  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  deformity,  and 
to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  by  sutures. 

Contusions  are  very  common,  and  may  vary  from  slight  red- 
ness to  severe  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  ecchymoses  ("  black- 
eye").  They  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  other  more 
serious  lesions  of  the  globe,  or  of  the  orbit.  The  absorption 
of  the  ecchymosis  in  "  black-eye  "  is  often  hastened  by  the  use 
of  cold-water  compresses  or  of  evaporating  lotions. 

Wounds  when  incined  or  lacerated  should  have  their  edges 
brought  into  exact  apposition  by  line  sutures.  Great  attention 
should  be  given  in  these  cases  to  the  position  of  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  as  the  slightest  evcrsion  of  these  from  the  globe 
is  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of  tears.  When 
w^ounds  are  penetrating,  the  condition  of  the  globe  and  of  the 
orbit  should  be  carefully  examined.  They  heal  with  great 
rapidity.  A  pad  of  lint  and  a  light  bandage  should  be  applied 
in  either  of  the  above  cases. 

Bums  and  scalds  of  the  eyelids  require  similar  treatment  to 
that  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  case  of  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  tlie  lids 
from  uniting  to  each  other  by  their  edges  (ankyloblepharon), 
and  to  prevent  the  ocular  and  palpebral  portions  of  the  con- 
junctiva from  becoming  adherent  (symblepharon).  Burns  from 
quick-lime  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  the  eyelids  should  be 
well  everted  and  carefully  washed  with  cotton-wool  and  water, 
a  little  castor  oil  and  atropine  should  then  be  dropped  into  the 
palpebral  aperture,  and  a  compress  of  lint  and  a  light  bandage 
applied.  The  eye  should  afterwards  be  examined  daily,  and 
any  adhesions  broken  down  with  a  probe. 

Ankyloblepharon  signifies  the  adhesion  of  the  ciliary  margins 
of  the  eyelids.     It  may  be  congenital  or  acquired,  complete  or 
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-  partial.  It  often  accompanies  and  is  produced  by  the  same 
cuuse  as  sjmblepharon.  The  adheBion  is  rarely  so  complete  aa 
to  involve  the  entire  edges  of  the  lids;  it  usuully  only  occupies 
their  outer  half;  even  in  the  most  complete  cases  a  small 
opening  usually  exists  near  the  inner  canthus,  through  which 
tlie  tears  and  mucus  can  escape.  The  frealmnii  consists  in  di- 
viding the  cicatricial  structures  ivhich  hold  the  lids  together. 
To  do  this  a  grooved  director  should  first  be  passed  behind  the 
lids,  and  the  incision  made  with  a  small  scalpel.. 

Symblepharon  is  the  abnormal  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  to  the 
globe.  It  is  usually  caused  by  burns  or  injuries,  but  occasion- 
ally follows  granular  and  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.  Symble- 
pharon may  be  partial,  consisting  of  one  or  more  bauds  ut 


I 


Flo.  11. — S:riDb1«phnran  (nfter  Andsrioa  CritolieU). 

cicatricial  tissue  extending  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  to 
.  that  of  the  globe,  and  thus  forming  a  bridge  of  tissue,  be- 
I  Death  which  a  probe  can  be  passed;  or  it  may  be  complete, 
i  that  ie,  the  entire  surface  of  the  aflected  portion  of  the  lids 
f  becomes  united  to  the  globe.  The  lower  lid  is  most  commonly 
i  adherent;  in  severe  cases  this  becomes  united  to  the  cornea, 
I  thus  producing  great  deformity,  limitation  of  the  upward  and 
I  lateral  movements  of  the  globe,  and  partial  or  total  loss  of 
,  vision  (see  Fig.  14). 

lyeatment. — In  the  simpler  forms  of  partial  symblepharon, 
[  where  only  a  band  of  cicatricial  tissue  extends  from  the  palpe- 
bral to  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  where  a  probe  can  be  passed 
I  beneath,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  snip  away  the  adhesion  close 
to  both  surfaces  with   scissors,  and  to  keep  the  raw  surfaces 
.  from  uniting  by  separating  them  with  a  probe  every  day. 
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When  more  extensive  adhesions  exist  we  mast  have  reooorse 
to  other  procedures. 

1.  Teale'f  operatiom  consists  in  the  dissection  of  the  adherent 
lid  from  the  globe,  so  that  the  latter  can  move  freely  in  all 
directions.  This  done,  the  neighboring'  healthy  conjonctiva 
is  utilized,  by  dissection  and  stretching,  so  as  to  form  flaps  to 
cover  the  ocular,  and.  if  possible,  the  palpebral  snr&ces.  Xo- 
merous  fine  silk  sutures  are  used  to  draw  the  edges  of  the  new 
flaps  together-  Various  modifications  of  this  operation  are 
performed  by  difiTerent  surgeons. 

2.  Profetsor  Wolfe  has  introduced  an  operation  for  trans- 
plantation en  TfiOJ^^t  of  p»ortions  of  conjunctiva  from  the  eye  of 
a  living  rabbit,  in  lieu  of  transferring  portions  of  conjunctiva 
from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same  eye.  He  thus  describes 
the  oj>eration  -}  "  I  put  the  patient  and  two  rabbits  under 
chloroform,  one  of  the  latter  being  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of 
accident.  I  then  separate  the  adhesions,  so  that  the  eyeball  can 
move  in  ever^*  direction.  Next,  I  mark  the  boundarv  of  the 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  rabbit  which  I  wish  to  trans- 
plant, by  inserting  four  black  silk  ligatures,  which  I  secure  with 
a  knot,  leaving  the  needles  attached:  these  black  ligatures  in- 
dicate also  the  epithelial  surface,  whuh  would  be  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  after  separation.  I  take  from  the  rabbit  that 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  lines  the  inner  angle  covering 
the  'membrana  nictitans/  and  extending  as  far  as  the  cornea, 
selecting  this  on  account  of  its  vascularity  and  looseness.  The 
ligatures  being  put  on  the  stretch,  I  separate  the  conjunctiva 
to  be  removed  with  scissors,  and  transfer  ii  quickly  to  replace 
the  lost  conjunctiva  palf>ebr2e  of  the  patient,  securing  it  in  its 
place  by  means  of  the  same  needles,  and  adding  two  stitches, 
or  more  if  requisite.  Both  eyes  are  then  covered  with  a  band- 
age and  dry  lint.  For  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  conjunc- 
tiva has  a  grayish  look,  but  it  gradually  loses  that  appear- 
ance, and,  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  patches  here  and 
there,  l>ecome8  glistening,  in  some  parts  looking  not  unlike 
conjunctival  thickening.  These  patches  gradually  decrease 
until  the  whole  assumes  a  red  appearance.  Should  any  irrita- 
tion set  in,  I  ai>[»ly  warm  water  fomentations.' 

*  \jftc.  cit. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 
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TION —  HYPERTROPHY  —  SARCOMA  —  EXTIRPATION  —  CYSTS  —  FISTULA  OF 
GLAND — DISPLACEMENT  OF  PUNCTA — SLITTING  UP  CANALICULUS — PROBING 
— OBSTRUCTION  OF  CANALICULI  AND  OF  NASAL  DUCT — ABSCESS  OF  LACH- 
RYMAL SAC — FISTULA  OF  SAC. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  its  excretory  ducts,  the  lachrymal 
canaliculi,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  placed  in  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  orbit,  a  little  behind  its  anterior  margin.  It  consists 
of  a  large  superior  and  a  small  inferior  portion.  The  larger 
portion  is  about  2  cm.  in  length,  1  cm.  in  breadth,  and  0.5  cm. 
in  thickness ;  it  is  lodged  in  a  depression  in  the  orbital  plate  of 
the  frontal  bone,  to  which  it  adheres  by  fibrous  bands.  The 
smaller  portion  is  separated  from  the  larger  by  connective 
tissue;  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the  back  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
and  is  covered  on  its  ocular  surface  by  conjunctiva  (see  Fig.  15). 

From  both  portions  of  the  gland  there  proceed  numerous 
small  ducts — the  lachrymal  ducts — varying  from  seven  to  four- 
teen in  number;  they  run  obliquely  under  the  conjunctiva, 
and  open  by  separate  orifices  into  the  fornix  conjunctivae  at  its 
upper  and  outer  part. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  salivary 
glands,  consisting  of  acini,  which  contain  cuboidal  cells 
having  a  large  nucleus.  In  the  centre  of  each  acinus  the 
duct  begins. 

The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  very 
complex.     A  flow  of  tears  may  easily  be  excited  in  a  reflex 
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manner  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  naaal  mucous 
membrane,  the  tongue,  the  optic  nerve,  etc. :  and  in  a  direct 
manner  by  the  emotious. 


Fio.  15. — Diirtetlon  of  the  Lachrynml  Apparatup. 

The  lachryinal  canalicnli  are  two  in  number,  situated  on  the 
margin  of  each  lid,  at  the  inner  angle.  Each  commences  by 
a  small  aperture,  the  ptmctam  laclirymale,  which  may  be  seen 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence  (papilla).  The  upper  canal  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  lower,  it  lirst  ascends  and  then  turns 
downwards  and  inwards,  to  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  lower  canal 
first  descends,  and  then  runs  horizontally  to  the  sac.  They 
unite  just  before  reaching  the  sac.  Near  the  pnnctura  the 
diameter  of  each  canaliculus  is  about  0.5  mm.,  just  beyond  this 
it  becomes  suddenly  dilated  to  X  mm.,  and  for  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  its  course  it  is  about  0.6  nmi.  Its  Mails  are  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  are  lined  by  pavement  epithelium. 

The  lachrymal  sac  is  the  upper  dilated  portion  of  the  passage 
which  conveys  the  tears  from  the  lachrymal  canals  to  the  cavity 
of  the  nose.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  groove  formed  by  the 
lachrymal  and  superior  maxillary  bones-  Its  upper  end  is  closed 
and  rounded,  and  its  lower  part  tapers  ofi"  into  the  nasal  duct. 
On  its  outer  side  and  rather  anteriorly  it  receives  the  canaliculi. 
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In  front  of  it  are  the  tendo  palpebrarum  and  some  fibres  of  the 
orbicular  muscle.  It  is  composed  of  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue, 
and  adheres  closely  to  the  bones.  It  is  lined  by  ciliated 
epithelium. 

The  nasal  duct  extends  from  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose.  The  osseous  canal  is  formed  by  the  supe- 
rior maxillary,  the  lachrymal,  and  the  inferior  turbinated  bones. 
This  is  lined  by  a  tube  of  fibrous  membrane,  continuous  with 
that  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  is  similarly  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium.  At  the  entrance  into  the  inferior  meatus  there  is 
sometimes  an  imperfect  valvular  arrangement  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  length  of  the  duct  varies  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  face.  Its  direction  is  downwards,  and  slightly  out- 
wards and  backwards. 

The  lachrymal  secretion  is  a  faintly  alkaline  fluid  containing 
about  one  per  cent,  of  solids,  of  which  a  small  part  is  proteid 
in  composition.  It  passes  by  the  lachrymal  ducts  into  the  sac 
of  the  conjunctiva,  where  it  serves  to  moisten  the  anterior  part 
of  the  eye.  Its  exit  from  the  sac  of  the  conjunctiva  is  eftected 
by  the  act  of  winking,  which  takes  place  at  frequent  intervals. 
In  this  act  of  closure  of  the  lids  not  only  is  there  contraction 
of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis,  but  also  of  those 
fibres  which  are  in  front  of  the  lachrymal  sac;  thus,  the  palpe- 
bral fissure  being  closed,  the  tears  are  pressed  successively 
through  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  the  canaliculi,  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  the  nasal  duet  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose, 
where  they  are  evaporated  by  the  act  of  respiration. 

Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Oland. 

Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  (dacryo-adenitis)  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  acute  form 
there  are  great  swelling  and  redness  of  the  upper  lid,  especially 
toward  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  swelling  may  be  so 
great  as  to  displace  the  globe  downwards  and  inwards,  in 
which  case  the  upward  and  outward  movements  of  the  eye  are 
aftected.  The  conjunctiva  is  injected,  and  frequently  there  is 
chemosis.  Pain  is  severe,  of  a  throbbing  nature,  and  increased 
on  pressure.  It  may  terminate  by  resolution,  it  may  go  on  to 
suppuration,  or  it  may  become  chronic. 
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The  formation  of  abscess  is  indicated  by  increased  local  red- 
ness, swelling,  and  intensification  of  the  throbbing  pain. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gland  there  is  also  consider- 
able swelling,  but  the  other  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  are 
less  severe.  Digital  examination  in  the  region  of  the  gland 
shows  it  to  be  distinctly  enlarged,  but  there  is  less  redness  of 
the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  little  or  no  chemosis,  pain  is  slight,  and 
not  of  a  throbbing  nature;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  tenderness 
on  pressure. 

Causes. — ^Dacryo-adenitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  gen- 
erally caused  by  injury  to  the  parts  in  the  region  of  the  gland. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  chronic  conjunctivitis. 

Treatment, — In  the  early  stage  the  acute  form  of  inflamma- 
tion should  be  combated  by  energetic  antiphlogistic  measures, 
such  as  the  local  application  of  several  leeches,  frequent  hot 
water  fomentations,  emollient  compresses  bandaged  on  and 
kept  warm  by  a  large  pad  of  cotton-wool.  When  suppuration  is 
evidently  established,  a  free  incision  should  at  once  be  made 
by  plunging  a  scalpel  into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
swelling,  the  point  of  the  knife  being  carefully  kept  away  from 
the  globe ;  the  incision  should,  if  possible,  be  made  through  the 
conjunctiva,  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  lachrymal  fistula; 
but  if  there  is  pointing  through  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid,  this 
must  be  the  point  of  election.  When  the  affection  is  chronic 
any  patent  cause  of  the  aftection  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
removed.  The  application  of  an  ointment  of  mercury  and 
belladonna  to  the  surrounding  surface  may  be  useful. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  lachrymal  gland  has  been  occasionally 
seen,  but  is  very  rare,  most  of  the  cases  described  under  this 
name  being  probably  sarcomata.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  circumscribed,  nodular,  somewhat  elastic  tumor 
in  the  region  of  the  gland.  It  is  not  painful  or  tender,  nor  is 
there  any  marked  swelling  of  the  upper  lid.  It  occurs  in  young 
subjects,  and  has  been  seen  shortly  after  birth.  It  always  in- 
creases, though  its  growth  is  usually  slow.  The  edge  of  the 
tumor  can  be  distinctly  felt  beneath  the  orbital  ridge,  as  it 
gradually  extends  over  the  upper  part  of  the  globe. 

Pathohgy. — These  tumors  do  not  present  the  microscopic 
characters  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  gland  tissue.    Those  which 
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I  have  examined  have  presented  the  appearance  of  fibro-sar- 
coma  or  adeno-sarcoma. 

Treatment  of  a  palliative  nature  may  at  first  be  tried ;  iodide 
of  potassium  may  be  given  internally,  and  absorbents  applied 
locally  to  the  surface:  but  the  tumor  will  generally  be  found 
to  increase,  in  which  case  extirpation  of  the  whole  mass  is  the 
only  reliable  remedy. 

Operation  for  extirpation  of  the  lachr3rnial  gland. — The  patient 
is  to  be  fully  anaesthetized  in  the  supine  position  upon  a 
moderately  high  table.  The  instruments  required  are  a  small 
scalpel,  a  horn  spatula,  a  vulsellum  forceps,  curved  scissors, 
toothed  forceps,  and  artery  forceps.  The  operator  should 
stand  on  the  patient's  right,  his  assistants  on  the  patient's  left. 
The  upper  lid  is  to  be  drawn  down  until  the  lower  edge  of  the 
eyebrow  becomes  on  a  level  w^ith  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  An 
incision  is  then  made  parallel  with  the  eyebrow  and  quite 
close  to  its  lower  part,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  its  outer  angle.  All  struc- 
tures are  to  be  divided  down  to  the  periosteum.  The  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  palpebral  ligament  will  now  be  exposed,  and  must 
be  carefully  divided  close  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit  with  scissors 
or  scalpel.  The  lachrymal  gland,  if  large,  will  now  present 
itself  to  view ;  if  small,  it  will  be  found  deeply  seated  in  the 
lachrymal  fossa ;  in  either  case,  it  must  be  firmly  seized  with 
the  vulsellum  forceps  and  dissected  from  its  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue  with  scissors.  The  dissection  should  be  begun 
from  the  orbital  surface  of  the  gland.  In  clearing  it  from  its 
ocular  relations  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  la/aeration 
of  the  levator  palpebrce  muscle.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are 
to  be  brought  together  by  fine  silk  or  catgut  sutures,  and  a 
light  compress  of  dry  lint  applied.  The  antiseptic  method  of 
operating  is  very  desirable  here. 

Cysts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  sometimes  occur.  They  are 
mostly  due  to  obstruction  of  the  excretory  ducts,  but  some- 
times are  caused  by  hydatids.  When  present  they  may  be 
felt  as  a  small  tumor  of  from  1  cm.  to  2  cm.  diameter  in  the 
upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  On  raising  the  upper  lid 
they  may  often  be  recognized  by  their  transparency  beneath 

the  conjunctiva. 
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Treatment, — Simple  puncture  through  the  conjunctiva  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  establish  a  cure,  but  it  is  better  to 
remove  a  small  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  in  addition  to 
the  puncture.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  pass  a  ligature  of  silk 
through  the  cyst,  which  is  gradually  tightened,  and  finally 
ulcerates  through ;  others  recommend  extirpation  of  the  lachr 
rymal  gland. 

Fistula  of  the  lachr3rmal  gland  is  usually  the  result  of  injury 
or  of  abscess.  A  small  opening  exists  in  the  skin  near  the  upper 
and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  through  which  the  tears  almost 
constantly  escape.  The  flow  of  tears  through  this  abnormal 
passage  may  be  increased  by  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Treatment, — The  edges  of  the  opening  will  sometimes  unite 
by  the  application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  every  few  days,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  a  wire  of  the  thermal  cautery  at  a  dull 
red  heat.  These  measures  may  be  assisted  by  previously 
establishing  an  artificial  opening  into  the  sac  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva by  the  introduction  of  a  seton  in  the  region  of  the  lachry- 
mal ducts.  Some  cases  are  obstinate  and  require  ultimate 
extirpation  of  the  gland. 

Affections  of  the  drainage  system  may  be  classified  as  those 
of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  those  of  the  canaliculi,  and  those  of 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct.  In  each  of  these  affections 
lachrymatioiij  or  overflow  of  tears  (epiphora),  is  a  troublesome 
symptom,  which  is  always  aggravated  by  exposure  of  the  eye 
to  cold  or  wind,  or  by  any  cause  which  would  increase  the 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

Displacement  of  the  pnnctum  of  the  lower  lid  is  a  not  unfre- 
quent  cause  of  lachrymation.  It  occurs  in  elderly  people  in 
w^hom  the  orbicularis  muscle  has  become  relaxed,  so  that  the 
lower  lid,  with  its  punctum,  falls  away  from  its  proper  apposi- 
tion to  the  globe.  The  punctum  is  often  drawn  outwards  in 
cases  of  ectropion. 

Treatment. — This  must  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  eversion, 
and  its  degree.  If  the  punctum  cannot  be  restored  to  its  proper 
position,  the  best  method  of  restoring  conduction  of  the  tears 
into  the  lachrymal  sac  is  by  slitting  up  the  lower  canaliculus, 
so  that  thev  may  enter  its  channel  nearer  the  sac. 
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Operation  for  slitting  up  the  lower  canaliculus. — No  anaes- 
thetic is  required,  except  in  the  case  of  children  and  persons 
of  nervous  temperament.  The  patient  is  to  be  seated  on  an 
ordinary  chair  with  the  head  thrown  back,  so  that 
the  face  looks  toward  the  ceiling.  The  operator  is 
to  stand  behind  the  chair.  The  lower  lid  is  to 
be  tensely  drawn  downwards  and  outwards,  and 
slightly  everted  by  the  thumb  of  one  band  (Fig.  18), 
while  with  the  other  hand  the  probe-point  of 
Weber's  canaliculus  knife  (Fig.  16)  is  introduced 
vertically.  When  the  knife  has  well  entered  the 
canaliculus  its  point  is  to  be  directed  inwards,  and 
slightly  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac,  until  it  reaches  the  inner  wall.  The  edge 
of  the  knife  during  its  passage  is  to  be  turned 
toward  the  conjunctiva,  so  as  to  divide  the  canali- 
culus close  to  the  muco-cutaneous  junction.  When 
the  knife  has  thus  reached  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac, 
it  must  be  boldly  brought  up  from  the  horizontal 
to  the  vertical  position,  the  eyelid  being  still  kept 
tensely  drawn  outwards  by  the  opposite  thumb. 
Thus  the  whole  length  of  the  canaliculus  is  divided 
quite  into  the  sac. 

Several  other  methods  of  slitting  up  the  canali- 
culus are  adopted.  A  tine  grooved  director  (Crit- 
chett's)  is  passed  through  the  canaliculus,  along 
which  a  fine  knife  is  passed  into  the  sac.  Fine 
scissors  are  sometimes  used,  one  blade  of  which  is 
passed  into  the  canaliculus. 

Various  modifications  of  the  knife  represented  in 
Fig.  16,  such  as  Bowman's,  de  Wecker'8,Liebreich's, 
and  others,  are  used.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  punctum  is  very  small,  and  will  not  admit  the 
probe-point  of  the  knife ;  in  these  cases  a  fine  coni- 
cal probe  should  be  first  introduced,  by  which  means 
it  may  be  suflSciently  dilated  to  admit  the  knife. 

Obstruction  of  the  lower  canaliculus  is  not  unfre- 
quent.     It  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  extending  from  the  conjunctiva,  or  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  such  as  an  eyelash.    It  ift  ^^metimes 
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due  to  chalky  concretions,  and  is  often  the  result  of  cicatrix  fol- 
lowing burns,  and  lacerated  wounds.  The  upper  canaliculus  is 
less  frequently  affected,  except  in  the  case  of  wounds  and  burns. 

Treatment. — This  must  vary  as  the  cause  of  the  obstruction 
or  obliteration.  When  a  foreign  body  or  concretion  is  present 
it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  with  fine  forceps.  When  its 
removal  is  found  to  be  impracticable,  the  canaliculus  should  be 
slit  up.  There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  finding  any  opening 
into  the  canaliculus.  In  this  case  careful  search  should  be  made 
in  the  region  of  the  punctum  with  a  fine  conical  probe ;  this 
will  sometimes  find  an  entrance  when  no  aperture  is  visible,  and 
should  then  be  forcibly  passed  in  the  direction  of  the  canali- 
culus, so  as  to  dilate  it  sufficiently  for  the  reception  of  the  knife. 
Mr.  Streatfeild  has  an  ingenious  method  of  finding  the  canal 
in  these  cases.  Having  first  slit  up  the  upper  canaliculus,  he 
passes  a  piece  of  bent  silver  wire  through  this  into  the  lower 
one.  When  no  opening  can  thus  be  found,  a  minute  aperture 
should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  canal  at  its  middle 
third;  this  can  be  done  with  a  fine  knife  or  scissors,  and  will 
affi^rd  greater  facility  of  entrance  than  incision  of  the  tissues 
about  the  punctum.  A  very  frequent  point  of  obstruction  is 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  lachrymal  sac.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  movement  of  the  whole  lower  lid  when  the  knife  or 
probe  is  pressed  tgward  the  sac.  Firm  pressure  in  the  inward 
and  slightly  backward  direction  will  generally  overcome  this 
resistance. 

Stricture  of  the  nasal  duct  is  the  most  common  afifection  of 
the  lachrymal  apparatus. 

Cause, — The  original  cause  of  this  affection  is  frequently 
difficult  to  make  out.  It  appears  in  many  cases,  however,  to 
commence  by  extension  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose.  It  is  possible  for  it  to  be  caused  by 
extension  from  the  conjunctiva  through  the  lachrymal  sac,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  the  obstruction  which  causes  the  con- 
junctivitis. In  strumous  and  syphilitic  subjects,  periostitis  of 
the  bones  forming  the  nasal  canal  is  a  frequent  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion by  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  fibro-mucous  lining. 
It  may  also  be  caused  by  injury  to  the  nasal  bones,  and  by  the 
existence  of  carious  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.     Pressure,  causing 
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more  or  less  obliteration  of  the  canal  by  tumors  of  various 
kinds,  as  fibro-sarcoma,  myxoma,  and  exostosis  developed  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  antrum,  or  the  nasal  fossa,  is  not  uncommon. 

The  seat  of  the  stricture  is  usually  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  just  below  its  junction  with  the  lachrymal  sac,  but  it  may 
be  situated  anywhere  in  its  course. 

The  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct  are  very  variable. 
In  some  cases  the  only  observable  departure  from  the  normal 
condition  is  an  overflow  of  the  tears,  which  is  increased  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  wind  or  bright  light.  There  may  be  little  or  no 
inflammatory  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  puncta  lachry- 
malia  and  canaliculi  are  found  to  be  quite  patent,  and  in  their 
normal  position.  There  is  no  perceptible  tumor  in  the  region 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.  On  making  firm  pressure  with  the  finger 
over  the  region  of  the  sac,  there  may  be  no  regurgitation  of  its 
contents;  more  frequently,  however,  there  is  some  reflux  of  a 
viscid  secretion  through  the  canaliculi,  which  may  be  quite 
clear  and  colorless,  or  may  be  more  or  less  purulent,  but  is 
always  of  a  more  tenacious  character  than  the  tears.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  distinct  swelling  of  the 
lachiymal  sac  (chronic  dacryo-cystitis,  mucocele,  blennorrhcea). 
The  amount  of  swelling  varies  from  a  mere  fulness  to  an  abso- 
lute protuberance  of  the  skin  just  below  the  internal  palpebral 
ligament.  Firm  pressure  with  the  finger  over  this  will  usually 
cause  the  dispersion  of  its  contents  either  upwards  through  the 
canaliculi,  or  downwards  through  the  nasal  duct.  The  nature 
of  this  liquid  varies  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  lesions 
of  the  sac;  it  may  be  simple  mucus  or  muco-pus,  or  even  pus. 
Lachrymation  is  troublesome,  causing  irritation  and  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids.  The  swelling  is  usually  free  from 
pain  and  devoid  of  tenderness,  even  on  pressure ;  it  is  localized, 
and  increases  but  slowly.  It  is,  however,  liable  at  any  time  to 
take  on  an  active  state  of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  thus 
constituting  abscess  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms are  altogether  more  severe.  The  swelling  now  becomes 
suddenly  increased,  and  of  a  tense,  brawny  nature.  The  root  of 
the  nose,  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  region,  the  upper  part 
of  the  cheek,  are  oedematous ;  the  eyelids,  also,  are  frequently 
infiltrated.     The  skin  over  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and 
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the  surrounding  parts  is  of  a  dusky-red  color.  There  are  in- 
tense local  pain  and  heat  in  addition  to  the  redness  arid  swell- 
ing. General  symptoms,  such  as  pyrexia,  rigors,  and  even  vomit- 
ing, may  occur.  This  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  sac  never 
terminates  in  resolution ;  suppuration  first  takes  place  inside 
the  sac,  forming  an  abscess,  which  soon  perforates  its  walls, 
setting  up  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue. 

Perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  attended  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  pain,  which,  although  it  does  not  disappear,  be- 
comes greatly  lessened  in  intensity.  Then  commence  the 
more  serious  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  tissues  around 
the  sac  and  in  its  vicinity,  leading  to  the  formation  of  abscess, 
which,  if  untreated  by  surgical  interference,  usually  terminates 
by  pointing  through  the  skin  about  1  cm.  below  the  lower 
punctum  lachrymale.  This  opening  gives  exit  at  first  to 
purulent  matter,  which  gradually  decreases  as  the  inflamma- 
tion and  swelling  subside.  It  may  heal  up  of  its  own  accord, 
but  generally  remains  as  a  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  giving 
exit  at  first  to  the  purulent  matter,  then  to  muco-pus  mixed 
with  the  tears,  and  finally  to  the  tears  alone,  which  ought  to 
have  passed  down  the  nasal  duct. 

The  diagnosis  of  swelling  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  easily  made 
when  there  is  but  little  inflammatory  trouble.  Its  situation, 
its  history  and  accompanying  lachrymation,  its  more  or  less 
complete  disappearance  on  firm  pressure,  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  tumors  of  this  region.  When  inflammation  is 
severe,  it  may  at  first  simulate  erysipelas  of  the  eyelids,  but 
m  abscess  of  the  sac  we  have  seen  that  the  redness  is  most 
intense  over  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  shades  oflT  and 
becomes  simple  oedema  of  the  surrounding  parts,  that  there  is 
always  a  history  of  lachrymation,  and  generally  of  tumor  of 
the  sac.  In  erysipelas  the  redness  is  equal  all  over  the  swell- 
ing, its  outer  edge  is  seen  to  spread  to  surrounding  parts,  and 
there  is  no  history  of  previous  lachrymation  or  tumor.  It  may 
also  be  diflicult  to  say  whether  an  abscess  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  had  its  commencement  within  or  outside  the  sac. 
Here  again  the  previous  history  of  overflow  of  tears  and  of 
lumorof  the  sac  are  useful  aids  to  diaornosis,  and  all  doubt  can 
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often  be  dispelled  by  pressure  over  the  swelling,  when  a  regur- 
gitation takes  place  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia. 

Stricture  of  the  nasal  duct  also  gives  rise  to  the  development 
of  serious  lesions  of  the  cornea,  conjunctiva,  and  eyelids.  After 
prolonged  obstruction  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  often  established.  This  may  spread  to  th^  edges  of  the 
eyelids,  causing  blepharitis  and  even  ulceration.  The  cornea 
also  often  becomes  affected  with  superficial,  ill-defined,  grayish- 
white  opacities  and  ulcers.  Any  operation  involving  wound 
of  the  cornea,  such  as  that  of  iridectomy  or  extraction  of  cata- 
ract that  might  be  performed  under  this  condition  of  lachryma- 
tion,  would  be  seriously  interfered  with;  the  wound  healing 
but  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  suppuration  being  very  easily  provoked. 

Treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  permanent  cure  of  the 
stricture. 

I.  When  there  is  no  abscess  of  the  sac,  but  only  swelling,  or  even 
ordy  lachrymation,  the  lower  canaliculus  should  be  slit  up  in  the 
manner  indicated  on  page  51,  and  a  probe  should  be  passed 
through  the  stricture  at  once.  It  should  be  passed  again 
within  forty-eight  hours  to  prevent  the  closing  up  of  the  canali- 
culus, and  the  operation  should  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  until  lachrymation  has  ceased,  and  all  symptoms  of  ob- 
struction have  disappeared.  Even  then  it  is  well  to  continue 
the  probing  once  a  week  for  a  few  times. 

The  kind  of  probe  used  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  so 
long  as  it  is  of  the  right  calibre,  and  is  passed  in  the  proper 


Fig.  17. — Set  of  Probes  for  Nasal  Duct. 


direction — viz.,  downwards  and  rather  outwards  and  back- 
wards. Many  varieties  of  probes  are  now  in  use.  The  original 
probes  of  Bowman  were  straight;  they  were  about  12  cm.  long 
and  six  in  number,  the  largest.  No.  6,  being  about  1  mm.  in 
diameter.    These  are  now  altered  in  shape  and  size;  instead  of 
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being  straight  they  are  curved  in  opposite  directions  toward 
each  end,  and  instead  9f  being  of  equal  calibre  throughout 
they  are  bulbous  toward  each  extremity,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 
These  larger  probes  nuniber  from  1  to  8,  No.  1  being  about 
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1  mm.  across  the  bulb,  Xo.  8  about  3.5  mm.,  and  the  remainder 
of  intermediate  sizes.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties  of 
probes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe. 

The  mode  of  introducing  the  probe  is  similar  to  that  of  intro- 
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ducing  the  canaliculus  knife  (see  Fig.  18).  It  is  passed  horizon- 
tally along  the  canaliculus  until  it  reaches  the  inner  wall  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  the  lower  lid  being  kept  tense  by  the  thunib  of 
the  opposite  hand.  The  probe  is  known  to  be  well  inside  the 
sac  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  by  the 
absence  of  dragging  on  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid.  The  end  of 
the  probe  being  kept  in  contact  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac, 
it  must  now  be  brought  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical 
position  and  pushed  down  the  duct.  The  direction  of  the  duct, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  downwards  and  slightly  backwards  and  out- 
wards; pretty  firm  pressure  can  be  made  in  this  direction.  I 
usually  commence  with  a  probe  of  2  mm.  diameter;  if  this 
passes  easily,  I  try  the  next  size  larger;  if  it  does  not  pass  with- 
out great  force,  I  try  smaller  sizes  until  one  is  found  which 
will  pass  through  the  stricture.  It  seldom  happens  that  a 
stricture  is  so  tight  that  it  will  not  admit  a  probe  of  0.5  mm. 
diameter.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  and  the  nature  of  the  constriction.  One  of  three 
methods  can  now  be  adopted,  viz. :  1.  Gradual  dilatation^  hy 
slightly  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  probe  used  at  each 
sitting.  2.  Sapid  dilatation^  by  the  passage  at  one  sitting  of 
a  probe  of  2.5  mm.  to  3.5  mm.,  and  continuing  this  practice 
at  after-sittings.  3.  The  incision  of  the  stricture  by  means  of 
a  knife,  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  probes.  This  is  of  great 
service  in  very  tight  strictures.  The  best  knife  for  this  purpose 
is  that  of  Stilling.  It  is  introduced  into  the  lachrymal  sac  in 
the  same  way  as  the  probe,  and  then  forced  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  duct  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  the 
blade  being  turned  in  difterent  directions  at  each  passage,  after 
which  probes  of  1  mm.,  2  mm.,  or  3  mm.  can  be  passed.  Other 
knives,  such  as  those  of  Bowman  and  Weber,  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  but,  owin^  to  their  brittleness  and  delicacy,  their 
blades  are  apt  to  be  left  in  the  stricture. 

II.  When  there  is  abscess  of  the  saCj  and  a  fistula  has  not  yet 
formed,  an  immediate  eflfort  should  be  made  to  give  free  exit 
to  the  pus.  This  should,  if  possible,  be  effected  by  slitting  up 
one  of  the  canaliculi;  if,  however,  the  swelling  is  so  great  as  to 
prevent  this,  a  puncture  should  be  made  by  thrusting  a  small 
scalpel  through  the  skin  1  cm.  below  the  inner  canthus,  the 
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direction  of  the  cut  being  downwards  and  outwards.  When  a 
fistula  has  been  established  by  rupture  of  the  abscess,  or  when 
the  abscess  has  been  opened  by  incision  and  the  swelling  has 
subsided,  the  lower  canaliculus  should  be  slit  up  so  as  to 
establish  a  free  exit  for  any  pus  that  may  yet  be  retained  in 
the  sac  or  may  be  afterwards  formed.  Probing  must  now  be 
attempted,  but  should  there  be  any  difficulty  of  introduction 
to  the  nasal  duct,  it  is  well  to  wait  a  few  days  for  subsidence 
of  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac 
and  duct.  Then  a  small  probe  can  generally  be  introduced, 
and  gradual  or  rapid  dilatation  or  incision  by  Stilling's  method 
may  be  performed.  These  inflammations  of  the  sac,  whether 
chronic  or  acute,  very  frequently  yield  to  treatment  by  dilata- 
tion only;  bnt  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those  in  which  there 
has  been  much  suppuration,  the  cure  is  often  accelerated  by 
local  astringents.  An  excellent  astringent  and  antiseptic  for 
this  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  a  2  to  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
pure  boracic  acid.  It  should  be  injected  into  the  sac  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  the  nozzle  of  which  (Fig.  19,  3)  can  be  easily 


Fig.  19. — Syringe  for  Injeoting  Lachrymal  Sac. 

introduced,  or  the  whole  length  of  the  duct  can  be  treated 
by  the  use  of  a  cauula  (Fig.  20,  b)  which  is  first  passed 
down  the  duct  in  the  same  way  as  a  probe,  then  attached  to 
the  syringe  by  the  connecting  tube  i>,  and  then  gradually 
withdrawn  as  the  solution  is  injected.  Other  solutions  than 
that  of  boracic  acid  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  those 
of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  lapis  divinus  of  the  same  strength. 
Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  strength  J  per  cent,  is  beneficial 
in  some  cases. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  closure  by 
cicatrization  of  the  entrance  to  the  sac,  which  renders  the  in- 
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trodaction  of  the  probe  difficalt  at  each  sitting.  In  such  a  ease 
the  insertion  of  a  small  silver  or  lead  s$tyle  of  the  shape  shown 
in  Fig.  21  is  very  convenient.  A  probe  should  first  be  passed 
to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  dact,  and  a  style  of  proper  length 
being  chosen,  its  apper  end  should  be  bent  at  right  angles  to 
the  extent  of  4  mm.  or  5  mm.  It  is  then  introduced  so  that 
its  lower  end  rests  on  the  floor  of  the  nose,  and  its  upper  bent 
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Fio.  20. —  Can  alas  for  Injecting  Nasal  Daet. 


portion  lies  in  the  groove  of  the  open  canaliculus.  After  its 
introduction  it  must  be  watched  lest  the  parts  become  inflamed, 
in  which  case  it  must  be  removed  and  reinserted  after  a  few 
days;  if  the  parts  remain  quiet,  it  can  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  several  weeks,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  service,  the 
lachrymation  being  often  improved  even  whilst  the  patient  is 
wearing  the  style.    This  method  is  also  useful  in  ordinary  cases 


Fig.  21.— Style  for  Naeal  Duct. 


in  which  the  passage  of  the  probe  is  inconvenient  or  impossible, 
owing  to  the  patient  living  at  a  distance,  or  being  unable  to 
attend. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  looked 
after.  Fresh  air,  good  nourishing  diet,  tonic  medicines,  and 
local  cleanliness  are  very  important  here  as  in  other  surgical 
affections.     When  there  has  been  great  distention  of  the  sac, 
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its  restoration  is  much  facilitated  by  gentle  pressure  in  the 
form  of  a  compress  and  light  bandage. 

In  certain  obstinate  cases,  in  which  overflow  of  the  tears  still 
persists  after  all  theeftbrts  above  indicated  have  failed,  the 
extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  recommended.  The  re- 
moval of  this  organ  (see  p.  49)  has  been  repeatedly  performed 
without  injurious  results;  and  the  operation  is  well  spoken  of 
by  Lawrence,  Abadie,  and  other  surgeons. 

Obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  Sac,  by  means  of  the  actual 
cautery,  strong  caustics,  as  the  potassa  cum  calce,  chloride  of 
zinc,  etc.,  is  also  occasionally  practised  by  some  surgeons  in 
obstinate  ulceration  of  that  organ,  the  sac  being  first  laid  open 
by  a  free  external  incision.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  re- 
sort to  this  heroic  treatment. 

The  above  methods  of  treatment  are  strongly  objected  to  by 
some  surgeons  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  the  lachrymal  sac  acts  as 
an  aspirator  to  the  tears,  and  that  its  action  as  such  is  impaired 
by  an  artificial  opening;  (2)  that  the  normal  condition  of  the 
nasal  duct  is  that  of  a  capillary  tube,  or  a  system  of  such  tubes, 
and  that  the  passage  of  a  probe  of  above  0.75  mm.  or  1  mm.  in 
diameter  is  likely  to  destroy  this  capillary  action.  Perhaps 
the  best  answer  to  these  objections  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  cases  are  thus  successfully  treated  by  this  method; 
and  further,  that  those  who  condemn  this  practice  in  theory 
are  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  it  in  practice,  although  they 
may  content  themselves  with  probes  rather  smaller  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  use. 

Fistula  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  a  frequent  result  of  neglected 
infiammation.  It  consists  of  a  sinus  extending  from  the  sac  to 
the  skin  just  below  (about  1  cm.)  the  inner  canthus.  The 
opening  is  usually  small,  and  gives  passage  to  the  tears  and 
mucus,  which  ought  to  pass  down  the  nasal  duct.  The  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fistula  may  be 
but  little  affected,  but  are  usually  swollen  and  red;  sometimes 
there  is  indolent  ulceration  extending  over  a  considerable  area 
of  the  cheek. 

Treatment  must  first  be  directed  to  the  stricture  (p.  55).  This 
being  so  improved  that  the  tears  can  flow  through  the  nasal 
duct,  we  may  attack  the  fistula.     In  slight  cases  the  applica- 
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tion  of  simple  astringents  by  means  of  a  compress  of  lint  is 
often  sofiScient.  In  old,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated  cases  this  is 
not  sufficient.  Various  methods  of  promoting  their  healing 
are  employed,  such  as  paring  the  edges,  the  galvano-cautery, 
etc.  I  have  found  the  most  speedy  and  efficient  help  in  these 
chronic  cases  from  the  use  of  the  lupus  scoop.  I  first  open  up 
the  canaliculus  and  nasal  duet,  and  then  proceed  to  scrape 
away  all  the  red  unhealthy  surrounding  skin  as  well  as  the 
ulcerated  surface.  The  process  is  very  painful,  and  requires 
an  ansesthetic.  When  the  scraping  is  effectually  done  there  is 
considerable  oozing  of  blood.  Water  dressing  is  applied,  and 
the  surface  usually  heals  rapidly.  To  prevent  or  lessen  cica- 
tricial contraction,  I  usually  graft  some  patches  of  skin  from 
another  part  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  as  indicated  on  p.  40; 
this  accelerates  the  healing  of  the  wound. 


CHAPTER    III. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

THE   VARIKTIKK   OF   CONJUNCTIVITIS — PTERYGIUM — PINGUECULA — 
AMYLOID   DEGENERATION — XER08I8 — 8ARCOMA. 

Inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  can  be  conveniently 
divided  into  the  following  five  classes: 

1.  Purulent  co7}junc(ivi(is :  </,  gonorrhcjeal  ophthalmia;  6, 
ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

2.  MucO'purulent  covjunctkilis,      'Jato.\U^^i.<^ 

3.  Granular  covjunctiviti^, 

4.  Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis. 

5.  JHeinbranous  conjunctivitis,      / ;  • '  •  , 

Fumlent  conjunctivitis  (also  called  purulent  ophthalmia^ 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  contagious 
ophthalmia,  military  ophthalmia,  Egyptian  ophthalmia). 

Causes. — The  best  known  cause  is  indisputably  that  of  the 
inoculation  of  the  conjunctiva  with  certain  pathological  pro- 
ducts. Of  these,  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  or  vagina 
during  an  attack  of  acute  or  chronic  gonorrhcoa  is  a  very  com- 
mon example.  It  is  remarkable  that  discharge  from  a  very 
slight  affection  of  the  urethra  will  often  set  up  a  violent 
inflammation  in  the  conjunctiva.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to 
the  susceptibility  of  the  recipient,  and  is  also  influenced  by  the 
previous  condition  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  general  health. 
If  a  patient  has  been  previously  suffering  from  granular  con- 
junctivitis^ a  very  slight  cause  is  sufficient  to  establish  purulent 
inflammation.  The  discharge  from  an  eye  affected  with  puru- 
lent conjunctivitis  is  very  liable  to  set  up  a  similar  and  even 
more  severe  affection  in  a  healthy  eye,  either  of  the  same 
patient  or  of  others.     Hence  the  necessity  of  great  caution  and 
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cleanliness,  both  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  of  the  surgeon* 
and  others  who  have  to  do  with  the  patient.  With  reganl  to 
the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  the  discharge  is  most  viru- 
lent by  inoculation,  Piringer*  has  made  some  interesting  ex- 
periments, from  which  he  infers  that  for  the  first  few  hours, 
whilst  the  secretion  is  serous,  it  is  comparatively  inoftensive, 
producing  only  a  slight  muco-purulent  affection,  or  no  percep- 
tible effect;  that  when  suppuration  has  set  in,  the  effect  of  the 
inoculation  is  much  more  powerful,  producing  in  all  cases  puru- 
lent conjunctivitis,  which  is  sometimes  of  the  most  violent  and 
destructive  nature;  and  that  a  step  later,  when  suppuration  has 
ceased  and  given  place  to  serous  exudation,  the  eflect  of  inocu- 
lation is  similar  to  that  of  the  very  early  secretion.  He  also 
found  that  by  dilution  with  water  the  most  active  and  virulent 
pus  rapidly  lost  its  contagious  properties. 

Muco-purulent  conjunctivitis^  when  conveyed  from  one  person 
to  another,  who  is  in  a  weak  condition,  may  become  entirely 
purulent. 

The  atmosphere  is  considered  by  some  high  authorities  to 
be  the  means  of  the  conveyance  of  contagious  particles,  and 
so  placing  them  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva;  this  theory 
is  advanced  in  explanation  of  epidemic  outbreaks  such  as 
occur  in  crowded  dwellings,  hospitals,  barracks,  etc.  Careful 
inquiry,  however,  in  such  cases  will  generally  elicit  the  fact 
that  many  facilities  of  direct  inoculation  are  present,  such  as 
several  children  sleeping  together,  the  use  of  a  common  towel, 
etc.  Such  outbreaks  of  the  disease  illustrate  very  well  what 
has  been  said  above  as  to  the  susceptibility  to  infection  of  pa- 
tients who  have  suffered  from  granular  conjunctivitis;  and  in 
order  to  check  such  an  outbreak  in  a  school  or  similar  institu- 
tion, it  is  essential,  not  only  to  isolate  those  actually  suffering 
from  purulent  conjunctivitis,  but  also  those  who  present  the 
granular  affection,  lest  the  latter  should  themselves  become  foci 
of  infection.  Concerning  the  cause  of  this  affection  in  the 
newly  born  (ophthalmia  neonatorum"!,  the  prevailing  opinion, 
and  that  in  which  I  heartily  concur,  is  that  it  arises  from  the 
introduction  of  purulent  discharge   from   some   part  of  the 

'  Quoted  by  Abadie.     MHladic*^  des  Ycmix.     J*ari8,  1870. 
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genito-urinary  tract  of  the  mother  into  the  conjunctival  sac  of 
the  infant  shortly  after  parturition.  The  great  frequency  of 
purulent  discharges  from  the  os  uteri  in  pregnant  women  is 
universally  admitted ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  this 
could  come  into  contact  with  the  eyelids  during  th*e  passage  of 
the  head  per  vaginam,  shortly  after  which  the  child  opens  its 
eyes.  Hence  the  necessity  of  scrupulous  care  in  washing  the 
eyes  of  the  newly  born. 

Symptoms. — Purulent  conjunctivitis  usually  commences  in 
from  one  to  four  days  after  infection ;  in  some  cases  its  progress 
is  so  rapid  that  it  attains  its  maximum  intensity  in  forty-eight 
hours.  At  first  there  is  a  gritty  sensation  in  the  eye;  this  is 
soon  followed  by  pain,  which  sometimes  becomes  excruciating 
in  character.  The  eyelids  become  red,  infiltrated,  and  swollen 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  only  with  difficulty  be  everted ; 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  greatly  congested  and  swollen;  the 
ocular  conjunctiva  is  also  infiltrated,  and  forms  an  elevated 
ridge  of  chemosis  all  round  the  cornea,  which  in  some  cases  is 
sufficiently  prominent  to  overlap  and  conceal  its  peripheral 
portion.  The  discharge  at  first  consists  only  of  a  serous  fluid 
containing  a  few  flocculi  of  pus,  but  it  soon  becomes  thicker, 
and  of  a  yellow  or  even  greenish-yellow  color.  This  purulent 
secretion  fills  the  palpebral  sac,  and  generally  flows  over  on  to 
the  cheek;  at  times  it  is  retained  by  the  swollen  lids,  and 
causes  great  danger  to  the  globe  by  the  pressure  thus  exerted. 
The  establishment  of  free  suppuration  is  marked  by  immediate 
relief  of  pain  and  some  diminution  of  swelling;  this  may  lead 
the  patient  to  consider  his  condition  to  be  improving,  but  in 
reality  the  risk  of  serious  and  irreparable  mischief  commencing 
in  the  cornea  is  greater  now  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
disease.  The  great  danger  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  is  lest 
the  cornea  should  slough  or  become  ulcerated.  Ulcers  vary  in 
their  position  and  depth;  a  very  common  situation  is  beneath 
the  limbus  conjunctivae;  in  whatever  part  of  the  cornea  they 
occur,  they  are  very  likely  indeed  to  lead  to  its  perforation. 
When  we  come  to  treat  of  affections  of  the  cornea,  we  shall  see 
that  a  perforating  ulcer  from  any  cause  may  be  followed  by 
dangerous  sequelae;  but  when  the  perforation  takes  place  in 
the  course  of  an  attack  of  purulent  conjunctivitis,  we  have  the 
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additioDal  danger  lest  the  suppuration   should  immediately 
extend  to  the  whole  eye. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  peripheral  ulceration,  ex- 
tending round  a  large  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cornea,  so  interferes  with  its  nutrition  that  the 
whole  membrane  sloughs. 

When  the  swelling  of  the  lids  has  subsided,  the  conjunctiva 
is  found  to  have  lost  its  normal  smooth  appearance,  and  to 
have  become  rough  and  rugose,  presenting  numerous  papillse 
over  its  entire  surface,  more  especially  over  the  upper  and 
lower  culs-de-sac. 

After  a  variable  time  the  discharge  diminishes  in  quantity, 
becomes  thinner,  and  finally  gives  place  to  a  serous  fluid  con- 
taining a  few  flocculi  of  muco-pus.  If  untreated,  this  condition 
may  become  chronic,  giving  rise  to  deformities  of  the  lids, 
such  as  trichiasis,  entropion,  ectropion,  and  to  corneal  affec- 
tions, as  ulcers,  pannus,  etc. 

Oonorrhceal  ophthalmia  is  the  most  acute  form  of  purulent 
conjunctivitis.  It  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  urethral 
discharge  to  the  conjunctival  sac,  either  directly  by  means  of 
the  hand,  or  indirectly  by  the  use  of  a  contaminated  towel  or 
pocket-handkerchief.  It  is  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women.  The  right  eye  is  more  frequently  attacked  than  the 
left.  Its  progress  is  usually  very  rapid  and  severe ;  from  the 
outset  there  are  acute  pain,  chemosis,  and  great  swelling  of  the 
lids.  If  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  there  may  be  total 
destruction  of  the  cornea,  from  abscess,  ulceration,  or  slough- 
ing, in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum — the  form  of  purulent  conjunctivitis 
which  attacks  newly  born  children — is  less  virulent  than  the 
gonorrhoeal,  but  is  sufficiently  destructive  in  its  nature  to 
require  prompt  and  energetic  treatment.  Its  probable  cause 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Its  symptoms  and  complications 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  gonorrhoeal  and  other 
forms  of  the  affection  occurring  in  adults,  although  somewhat 
less  pronounced  in  degree.  It  usually  occurs  about  the  third 
or  fourth  day  after  birth.  More  blindness  is  caused  by  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  than  by  any  other  single  affection  of  the 

eyes ;  but  this  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  its  treatment  is 
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frequently  left   to    persons  who  are   ignorant   or  incompe- 
tent. 

Treatment — When   not  occurring  in  the  newly  born,  the 

indications  are : 

1.  To  protect  the  healthy  eye  when  only  one  is  attacked. 

2.  To  reduce  the  pressure  upon  the  globe  which  is  caused  by 
the  swollen  lids  and  the  retained  purulent  secretion. 

3.  To  cut  short  the  inflammatory  process,  and  to  restore  the 
conjunctiva  to  its  normal  condition. 

4.  To  treat  the  complications. 

1.  To  protect  the  healthy  eye. — (i)  The  closed  lids  may  be 
covered  with  absorbent  cotton-wool,  which  is  secured  by  col- 
lodion and  a  bandage  or  sticking-plaster. 

(ii)  Buller's  shield  may  be  employed.  This  has  the  double 
advantage  of  giving  the  patient  a  certain  amount  of  vision,  and 
of  enabling  the  surgeon  to  examine  the  eye  without  disturbing 
its  dre&sings.  It  is  constructed  as  follows:  Take  a  watch- 
glass  and  two  pieces  of  India-rubber  plaster,  one  about  4J  inches 
the  other  4  inches  square ;  cut  a  round  hole  slightly  smaller 
than  the  watch-glass  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  of  plaster. 
Then  insert  the  watch-glass  between  the  two  pieces  of  plaster, 
and  stick  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  small  window.  Now 
arrange  the  plaster  by  its  free  edge  along  the  nose,  forehead, 
and  cheek,  leaving  only  the  lower  and  outer  angle  a  little  open 
for  purposes  of  ventilation. 

2.  To  reduce  the  pressure  upon  the  globe. — In  some  cases 
the  tension  of  the  eyelids  is  so  great  that  the  cornea  is  in 
danger  of  strangulation  from  pressure.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  lids  should,  if  possible,  be  everted  and  their  inner 
surfaces  freely  scarified.  Incisions  with  a  small,  sharp  scalpel 
should  be  made  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  everted  lids  from 
near  the  ciliary  margin  as  far  back  as  the  fornix  conjunctivae. 
Even  the  ocular  conjunctiva  may  be  benefited  by  a  few  radial 
cuts.  The  incisions  should  be  sufliciently  deep  to  induce  free 
hemorrhage.  When  it  is  found  impossible  to  evert  the  eyelids, 
either  of  the  following  methods  may  be  adopted:  (1)  Division 
of  the  outer  canthus  as  far  as  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 
This  can  be  done  with  a  pair  of  strong,  sharp  scissors,  or  by 
means  of  a  scalpel  and  a  grooved  director.     (2)  By  vertical 
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dieision  of  the  upper  lid  as  recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Critchett.  A  grooved  director  is  first  passed  beueatb  the  middle 
of  the  apper  lid;  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  is  then  inserted  into 
the  groove  of  the  director,  and  made  to  perforate  the  lid  at  ita 
upper  part;  all  the  structures  of  the  latter  are  then  divided. 
The  flaps  thus  formed  can,  if  desirable,  be  stitched  back.  The 
hemorrhage  following  these  scarifications,  and  even  that  of  the 
division  of  the  lids,  is  always  beneficial  iu  reducing  the  swelling 
and  cutting  short  the  inflammatory  process.  The  incisions 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  copious  use  of  tepid, 
slightly  car^o!ized  water,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
local  bleeding  and  thoroughly  removing  accumulated  pus.  This 
done,  the  closed  lids  should  be  kept  constantly  cold  and  wet  by 
means  of  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  in  iced  water.  The  latter  may 
with  advantage  contain  j  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid;  and  the 
lint  should  be  changed  every  half  hour  or  so.  Besides  this,  the 
inside  of  the  lids  must  he  frequently  cleansed,  say  every  one  or 
two  hours,  by  thorough  washing  with  similar  carbolizod  water. 
On  the  following  day  the  congestion  and  swelling  may  still  be 
BO  great  as  to  render  a  second  scarification  advisable,  or  it  may 
be  better  to  cauterize  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids  with  strong 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  continue  the  frequent  ablutions  and 
cold  applications, 

3,  To  cut  short  the  inflammatori/  process. — (i)  7'ke  best  and 
most  effectual  treatment  consists  m  the  application  of  solid  nitrate 
of  sileer  (F,  1)  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  eyelids  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  combined  with  the  constant  external  application  of 
iced  carbolized  water,  and  frequent  ablutions  of  the  conjuncdcal 
sac.  The  process  is  tedious,  and  requires  the  services  of  one 
OP  two  nurses.  The  lids  must  be  well  everted  and  cleansed, 
and  the  caustic  freely  passed  over  the  conjunctival  surface; 
they  must  then  be  again  washed,  in  order  to  remove  the 
superfluous  silver  nitrate  before  they  are  inverted.  This 
should  be  repeated  ouce  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the  in- 
terval the  eyelids  are  to  be  everted,  and  the  conjunctival  sac 
well  cleared  of  all  accumulated  secretion  every  one  or  two 
hours.  Ice-cold  applications  should  be  kept  constantly  applied  . 
to  the  outside  of  the  lids.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  dry  ice 
bag,  or,  better,  by  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  in  iced  carbolized 
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(J  per  cent.)  water.     It  will  be  found  that  the  lint  requires 
changing  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Two  or  three  days  of  such  treatment  usually  suffice  to  re- 
duce the  swelling,  inflammation,  and  amount  of  discharge, 
after  which  the  use  of  milder  astringent  applications,  as  the 
sulphate  of  copper  or  iodoform,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
nitrate  of  silver;  and  the  cold  applications  may  be  discontinued 
whilst  a  simple  ointment  is  used  to  anoint  the  lids. 

(ii)  When  the  above  process  cannot  be  thoroughly  carried 
out,  and  when  the  affection  is  comparatively  mild  in  degree, 
we  may  use  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  paint 
the  conjunctiva,  instead  of  the  solid  nitrate.  It  should  be 
washed  oft' again  before  the  lids  are  inverted.  The  conjuncti- 
val sac  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  J  per  cent,  solution 
of  boracic  or  carbolic  acid  every  one  or  two  hours,  and  the 
eyelids  either  anointed  with  simple  ointment,  or  kept  cool  by 
wet  lint. 

Iodoform  has  been  recently  used  with  great  success  in  the 
treatment  of  purulent  conjunctivitis.  It  can  be  best  used  in 
vaseline  of  4  per  cent,  strength,  and  a  very  convenient  and 
efficient  way  of  applying  it  is  by  means  of  a  glass  syringe  with 
a  flattened  nozzle  (Bader's).  By  means  of  this  the  ointment 
can  be  introduced  well  into  the  upper  cul-de-sac  without  evert- 
ing the  lids. 

As  the  acute  symptoms  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  subside, 
the  discharge  becomes  diminished  in  quantity,  then  thin  and 
muco-purulent,  and  finally  ceases.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lids  continues  to  be  thickened  and  red;  it  is  often  very 
rough,  and  sometimes  quite  granular.  The  treatment  at  this 
stage  must  be  similar  to  that  for  granular  conjunctivitis. 

(iii)  In  ophthalmia  neonatorum  both  eyes  are  generally  at- 
tacked; even  when  one  eye  only  is  affected  the  use  of  BuUer's 
shield  is  hardly  applicable.  The  other  eye  should  therefore  be 
closed  and  secured  from  infection  by  cotton-wool,  collodion, 
and  strapping.  The  treatment  here  is  the  same  in  principle 
as  in  the  adult;  but,  owing  to  the  tender  age  and  delicacy  of 
the  subject,  it  requires  a  few  remarks  as  to  detail.  The  sur- 
geon should  always  see  the  child  at  least  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.     In  order  to  examine  the  eye,  he,  being  seated,  directs 
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the  nurse  to  place  the  child's  head  between  his  knees,  which 
are  protected  by  a  towel.  He  then  first  cleanses  the  eyes  by 
douching  with  pellets  of  cotton- wool  and  carbolized  tepid 
water;  next  he  thoroughly  everts  both  the  eyelids  and  cleanses 
them ;  then  he  applies,  not  the  solid  stick,  but  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush  to 
the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lids,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  the  upper  cul-de-sac;  he  then  again  washes  away  the 
superfluous  nitrate  by  douching  with  the  carbolized  water,  and 
finally  closes  the  lids.  Having  done  this  he  raises  the  upper 
lid  by  means  of  Desmarre's  retractor  (Fig.  22),  in  order  to 


Fio.  22.— Lid  Retractor. 

examine  the  condition  of  the  cornea.  If  there  are  signs  of 
inflammation  or  ulcer  of  this  structure,  a  few  drops  of  atropine 
solution  should  be  applied.  Finally  he  anoints  the  edges  of 
the  lids  with  simple  or  iodoform  ointment,  and  instructs  the 
nurse  or  mother  of  the  child  to  cleanse  the  eyes  thoroughly 
every  hour  with  tepid  carbolized  water  (J  per  cent.). 

4.  To  treat  the  complications. — ^When  cases  are  seen  in  the 
very  early  stage,  and  can  be  properly  treated,  the  inflamma- 
tory process  can  generally  be  subdued  before  the  cornea  or  the 
deeper  structures  are  affected. 

When  the  cornea  is  found  to  present  signs  of  inflammation, 
abscess,  or  ulcer,  some  atropine  solution,  1  per  cent.,  should 
be  dropped  into  the  palpebral  aperture  after  each  dressing. 
The  iris  in  such  cases  is  very  likely  to  be  inflamed,  and  this 
will  tend  to  dilate  the  pupil  and  so  preverft  the  formation  of 
adhesions  (synechiee).  The  existence  of  lesions  of  the  cornea 
does  not  contraindicate  the  treatment  above  described ;  but 
in  the  case  of  ulcers,  especially  when  deep,  greater  care  is 
required  in  everting  the  lids,  lest  the  pressure  upon  the  globe 
should  cause  perforation  of  the  ulcer.  Where  perforation  of 
the  cornea  is  imminent,  it  may  be  advisable  to  perform  para- 
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centesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  toward  the  periphery  of  the 
cornea,  with  the  view  of  reducing  intraocular  tension,  and  so 
preventing  the  rupture.  When  the  conjunctivitis  has  sub- 
sided, the  corneal  lesions  can  be  treated  according  to  the  rules 
given  under  the  head  of  Ulcers  of  the  Cornea. 

Xuco-pamlent  coiqimctivitifl  (catarrhal  ophthalmia)  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence. 

Causes. — Contagion,  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  irritating 
particles  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  affections  of  the  eyelids,  as 
trichiasis,  entropion,  ectropion,  and  obstructed  lachrymal 
ducts,  are  all  causes,  as  also  are  errors  of  refraction,  especially 
hyperraetropia  and  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  in  which  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  accommodation  tends  to  induce  hyper- 
semia  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  secretions  of  muco-purulent 
conjunctivitis  are  themselves  contagious,  and  it  is  usual  to  find 
various  members  of  the  same  household  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively attacked.  The  contagious  nature  of  the  affection 
renders  an  outbreak  in  large  communities  of  great  importance. 
Cases  should  be  isolated,  and  strict  cleanliness  enforced,  not 
only  to  prevent  actual  contact  of  the  discharge  with  the  eyes 
of  others  by  means  of  towels,  etc.,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
atmosphere  becoming  charged  with  particles  of  secretion;  a 
precaution  which  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  schools 
of  the  poorer  class,  where  the  dormitories  are  often  over- 
crowded and  ill-ventilated.  This  form  of  ophthalmia  is  much 
more  common  among  the  poor  than  the  well-to-do,  although 
the  latter  class  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  malady. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  exanthemata  of  childhood,  especially 
measles. 

Symptoms, — This  affection  presents  itself  under  many  dif- 
ferent aspects.  (1)  In  the  milder  cases  we  find  only  slight 
redness  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  of  the  fornix  con- 
junctivse,  hypersecretion  of  mucus,  sticking  together  of  the 
lids  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  and  a  more  or  less  gritty 
feeling  in  the  eyes. 

(2)  In  the  severer  cases  these  symptoms  are  exaggerated; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lids  and  fornix  is  not  only  in- 
jected, but  perceptibly  swollen;  and  there  is  some  injection  of 
the  ocular  conjunctiva.   In  addition  to  hypersecretion  of  mucus, 
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we  tind  floccuH  of  miico-pua  Soatiiig  in  the  lower  cul-de-eac. 
The  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  on  awaking  is  more  marked,  and 
the  edges  of  the  lids  are  covered  with  a  yellowish  incnistatiou 
of  inspissated  muco-pus, 

\S)  A  few  cases  are  much  more  severe,  and  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  from  purulent  conjunctivitis.  In  fact,  there 
ie  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  aflections, 
since  cases  of  every  intermediate  degree  of  severity  are  met 
with.  The  chief  diagnostic  signs  are  the  amount  of  a-dema- 
touB  tension  of  the  lids  and  the  character  of  the  discharge. 
When  muco-purulent  conjunctivitis  is  attended  with  redness  of 
the  circumcorneal  zone,  it  becomes  important  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  affections  in  which  the  same  symptom  exists. 
The  chief  of  these  are  iritis,  episcleritis,  and  keratitis. 

{a)  In  muco-jmrulent  conjuncticilis  the  redneae,  at  first,  is  super- 
ficial, and  chiefly  confined  to  the  conjunctiva.  If  the  ocular 
conjunctiva  be  moved  up  and  down  by  pressure  of  the  finger 
through  the  lower  lid,  the  injected  vessels  will  be  seen  to  move 
with  the  mucous  membrane.  The  redness  of  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva is  always  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  fornix  con- 
junctivse,  and  generally  of  that  of  the  lids.  The  redness  is 
not  localized  in  patches.  The  iria  is  clear  and  bright,  the 
pupil  active,  and  the  cornea  clear. 

(b)  In  iritis  the  circumcorneal  zone  of  redness  is  deep-seated, 
and  is  not  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  fornix  and  palpebral 
cotyunctiva.  The  injected  vessels,  being  chiefly  situated  be- 
neath the  conjunctiva,  do  not  move  with  the  latter.  The  iris 
is  less  brilliant  than  normal,  and  at  times  is  much  altered  iu 
color.  The  pupil  is  sluggish  or  inactive.  The  vision  is  im- 
paired. 

(c)  In  episcleritis  the  congestion  is  of  a  deep  red  color;  it  is 
subconjunctival  and  localized — that  is,  it  does  not  invade  the 
whole  circumcorneal  zone,  but  appears  in  patches,  which  are 
usually  situated  opposite  the  palpebral  fissure,  near  the  outer 
edge  of  the  cornea. 

(rf)  In  keratilin  the  injected  vessels  are  deep-seated  and  fixed. 
The  redness  is  most  marked  in  the  circumcorneal  zone.     The 
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more  or  less  diminished. 
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TredtmenL — ^Any  general  predisposing  causes  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  removed.  Any  error  of  refraction  should  be  at  once 
corrected  by  spectacles.  When  due  to  a  local  cause,  such  as 
trichiasis,  entropion,  stricture  of  nasal  duct,  etc.,  these  should 
be  cured  by  appropriate  treatment.  In  the  mildest  forms  of 
class  1,  the  use  of  any  mild  astringent  (Formulee  Nos.  6,  8,  9, 
14),  to  be  dropped  into  the  palpebral  aperture  three  times 
daily,  or  used  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  together  with  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  lids  with  a  simple  ointment  at  night,  is  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  disease.  In  class  2  it  is  necessary  to  inculcate  strict 
cleanliness  and  caution  with  regard  to  the  discharge.  The  eyes 
should  be  washed  four  or  five  times  daily  with  tepid  water  and 
cotton-wool ;  after  this  astringent  lotions  should  be  applied,  as 
for  class  1,  or  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  may  be  soaked  in  the 
lotion  and  applied  over  the  closed  eyelids  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time  in  the  form  of  a  compress.  The  edges  of 
the  lids  should  be  constantly  anointed  with  simple  ointment  to 
prevent  adhesion.  When  the  swelling  and  discharge  are  severe, 
as  in  class  3,  the  above  rules  as  to  treatment  still  apply;  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  evert  the  lids  and  apply  a  4  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  to  their  inner  surface  once  daily.  This 
must,  of  course,  be  well  washed  away  before  inverting  the  lids. 

Oranular  coi^jnnctivitis  (trachoma,  follicular  conjunctivitis, 
granular  ophthalmia). 

Causes. — The  chief  cause  of  this  affection  is  contagion.  This 
view  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  in  pauper 
schools  in  past  and  even  present  times,  also  in  prisons,  bar- 
racks, and  other  places  where  there  are  crowded  communities 
having  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  the  unhealthy  secretions 
from  eye  to  eye  by  means  of  towels  and  otherwise. 

Cases  do  occur,  however,  which  appear  to  be  spontaneous, 
no  source  of  infection  appearing  to  be  within  the  patient's  reach. 
In  all  cases,  whether  produced  by  contagion  or  otherwise,  the 
subjects  of  the  affection  appear  to  have  been  predisposed  to  it 
by  ill-feeding,  over-fatigue,  bad  ventilation,  and  other  debili- 
tating causes.     It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  better  classes  of  society. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology, — This  disease  first  appears  in  the 
form  of  numerous  small,  grayish,  hemispherical,  semi-trans- 
parent elevations,  having  a  great  resemblance  to  boiled  sago 
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graiiiB  (follicular  graDulationa).  Theee  usually  appear  first  m 
the  upper  and  lower  culs-de-aac,  aud  theuce  epread  to  the 
lower  and  upper  lids.  This  granular  appearance,  from  which 
the  malady  derives  its  name,ditter3  from  pathological  "granu- 
lation-tissue," inasmuch  as  the  mucous  membrane  is  nnt 
ulcerated,  and  the  submucous  tissues  have  a  characteristic  ar- 
rangement. Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  we  find  these 
elevations  to  be  composed  of  aggregations  of  lymphoid  cells, 
those  nearest  the  surface  having  undergone  partial  fatty  de- 
generation. In  the  superiicial  part  there  is  but  little  inter- 
cellular substance,  but  toward  the  base  we  find  more  or  less 
connective-tissue  formation,  with  small  branches  of  blood- 
vessels. After  the  follicular  granulations  have  existed  some 
time  the  adjacent  papillse  become  hypertrophied,  and  the  whole 
lid  assumes  the  rough  villous  appearance  which  is  often  left 


after  catarrhal  or  purulent  conjunctivitis  (papillary  granula- 
tions) (see  Fig.  23).  As  time  goes  on,  the  connective-tissue 
element  increases,  and  thus  converts  the  piipill^  und  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  whole  lid  into  a  dense  fibrous  structure, 
which  finally  contracts  and  undergoes  changes  resembling  those 
of  cicatrices.  The  attack  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  There  is  a 
more  or  less  copious  muco-purulent  secretion,  gritty  feeling  as 
of  sand  in  the  eye,  and  photophobia.  Sooner  or  later  the 
cornea  begins  to  sufler  from  the  friction  and  irritation  of  the 
granular  lids,  and  becomes  ulcerated;  or,  more  frequently,  \Xs 
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superficial  layers  become  opaque  and  vascular,  which  latter 
condition  is  known  as  pannus. 

Follicular  granulations  may  he  classified  into  three  chief 
groups:  (a)  Simple formSy  in  which  there  is  but  slight  redness 
of  the  free  edges  of  the  lids,  a  feeling  of  grittiness  in  the  eyes, 
and  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  mucus.  On  everting  the 
lids,  however,  we  find  fine  granulations  disseminated  over  the 
conjunctiva,  mostly  in  the  position  of  the  upper  and  lower  culs- 
de-sac.  The  conjunctiva  over  the  tarsi  is  often  free,  or  the 
granulations  may  be  seen  creeping  over  their  borders  near  the 
outer  canthus.     The  submucous  tissues  are  but  little  affected. 

(6)  In  a  second  class  of  cases  the  granulations  constitute  a 
diffuse  injUtratum  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  culs-de-sac  and  of 
the  palpebrae.  The  mucous  membrane  is  greatly  thickened, 
and  presents  a  grayish,  gelatinous  appearance.  The  edges  of 
the  lids  are  reddened;  the  mucous  secretion  is  much  increased, 
and  often  semi-purulent.  Besides  this,  there  soon  supervene 
increased  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  lesions  of  the  cornea 
— pannus,  ulceration,  etc. 

(c)  Malignant. — In  a  third  group  may  be  placed  a  still  more 
grave  and  troublesome  class  of  cases,  viz.,  those  in  which 
the  granular  affection  extends  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and 
even  to  the  cornea;  whilst  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids is  infiltrated  and  thickened  with  villous-looking  hyper- 
trophies of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  which  bleed  on 
the  slightest  touch,  and  which  are  so  extensive  as  to  cover  up 
the  upper  and  lower  culs-de-sac  when  the  lids  are  everted. 
The  whole  episcleral  and  corneal  surfaces  become  filled  with 
tortuous  bloodvessels,  and  the  cornea  becomes  quite  opaque 
and  fleshy-looking.  There  may  be  superficial,  deep,  or  even 
perforating  ulcer.  The  iris  also  may  be  inflamed  by  continuity 
of  tissue. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  of  this  malignant  form  of 
granular  conjunctivitis  is  its  obstinate  progress  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  inflamed  tissues  do  not  return  to  their  normal 
state,  but  all  appear  to  undergo  an  ultimate  fibroid  degenera- 
tion, similar,  in  fact,  to  the  cicatricial  contraction  which  follows 
true  granulating  ulcers  of  the  skin.     Thus  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  becomes  thin  and  shrunken  and  tightly  adherent  to  the 
tarsi,  and  the  latter  become  shrunken  and  incurved. 

Treatment  must  in  all  caaes  be  general  as  well  as  local. 

The  general  treatment  consists  in  placing  the  patient  under 
th*;  best  possible  hj-gienie  conditions.  Good  and  plentiful 
iioupishmeut,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  well-ventiliited 
sleeping  accommodations  are  essential  adjuncts  to  local  tieat- 
meut.  Change  of  air  or  a  sea  Voyage  is  frequently  of  great 
assistance.  The  eyes  should  be  protected  from  bright  light 
and  from  dust  by  smoked  glasses.  The  patient  should  avoid  as 
fiir  as  possible  over-fatigue  of  the  eyes,  especially  by  artificial 
light.  Tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  cinchona,  and  cod-liver 
oil,  should  be  administered.  Parrish's  food,  Easton'a  syrup, 
and  similar  forms  of  medicine  are  beneficial. 

The  lomt  Irealmtnl  consists  in  the  application  oi'  astringents 
or  canstics  (F.  4,  8,  24,  33)  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lids  and 
the  culs-de-sac  at  regular  periods. 

In  the  use  of  these  remedies  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  we  are  dealing 
with,  and  to  realize  the  fact  that  our  object  is  to  restore  it 
to  its  proper  condition  and  function,  and  not  to  destroy  it 
altogether, 

1,  When  the  gramdar  conjunctimtia  is  free  from  purulent 
diachiirge,  the  safest  and  perhaps  the  most  efficient  remedy  is 
the  ditily  application  of  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
lids  should  be  everted  (see  Fig.  23),  and  a  smooth  crystal  of  this 
substance  or  of  the  lapis  divinus  (F.  33)  applied  to  the  surface 
of  all  the  granulations,  and  especially  to  the  upper  cul-de-sac. 
These  surfaces  should  then  be  lightly  washed  witb  cotton-wool 
and  water,  and  the  lids  restored  to  their  position.  The  appli- 
cations should  be  repeated  every  twenty-four  hours  without 
remission  until  the  granulations  have  disappeared,  and  even 
then  they  should  be  continued  twice  a  week  for  several  weeks. 
Should  there  be  a  lull  in  the  apparent  improvement  by  this 
daily  application,  it  is  well  to  substitute  the  weak  nitrate  of 
silver  crayon  (F,  4)  for  the  copper  every  third  or  fourth  day, 
always  remembering  to  wash  away  the  superfluous  salt  before 
returning  the  eyelids. 

With  these  efforts,  combined  with  attention  to  the  im'prove- 
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ment  of  the  general  health,  there  are  few  cases  that  will  not 
yield  to  treatment  in  from  five  to  ten  weeks,  especially  when 
seen  in  the  early  stage.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  method 
is  too  elaborate  to  be  carried  out  in  any  but  private  cases,  the 
demand  of  time  being  greater  than  either  the  physician  or  the 
patient  can  afford  to  give.  It  remains  therefore  either  to  teach 
the  patient  to  apply  the  remedy  himself,  or  to  instruct  some 
friend  how  to  do  it  for  him.    ' 

No  doubt  other  remedies,  such  as  the  lapis  divinus  (P.  33), 
the  glycerine  of  tannin,  or  the  solution  of  tannin  in  syrup, 
would  be  equally  beneficial  if  constantly  applied.  The  subace- 
tate  of  lead  in  solution  or  in  powder  is  recommended  by  some 
surgeons ;  but  knowing  the  facility  with  which  lead  becomes 
reduced,  and  deposited  upon  the  cornea  even  in  the  slightest 
abrasions  of  that  structure,  and  being  also  aware  of  the  great 
frequency  of  these  abrasions  or  ulcerations  in  trachomatous 
affections,  I  never  employ  this  remedy. 

2.  When  there  is  considerable  purulent  discharge  in  addition 
to  the  granular  condition,  the  treatment  should  be  similar  to 
that  prescribed  for  the  severer  forms  of  muco-purulent  con- 
junctivitis. The  granular  surface  of  the  eyelids  and  culs-de- 
sac  should  be  first  cleansed  with  water  and  cotton-wool,  then 
painted  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (F.  6), 
and  again  immediately  washed,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids 
anointed  with  a  simple  ointment.  This  should  be  repeated 
every  twenty-four  hours  until  the  discharge  is  diminished, 
when  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  same, 
or  by  the  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

3.  If  the  patient  is  unable  to  attend  for  treatment  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  is  unable  to  get  the  sulphate 
of  copper  applied  at  home,  I  find  it  more  effectual  to  use  the 
stron  0^  form  of  nitrate  of  silver  crayon  (F.  1)  at  each  interview, 
and  to  prescribe  an  ointment  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  for 
use  at  home  (F.  24),  directing  the  patient  to  introduce  a  small 
quantity  into  the  palpebral  aperture  twice  dail}'. 

When  granulations  have  become  excessively  large  it  may  be 
well  to  excise  them  at  once  before  commencing  treatment  by 
astringents  or  caustics.  Dr.  Wolfe,  of  Glasgow,  states  that 
he  finds  very  beneficial  results  from  the  combination  of  searifi- 
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cation  of  the  granular  surfaces,  and  the  subsequent  application 
of  a  solution  of  tannin  in  simple  syrup.  Some  surgeons  recom- 
mend the  excision  of  the  upper  cul-de-sac  of  the  conjunctiva 
as  a  radical  cure  for  granulations.  MM.  Galezowski  and 
Bichet  report  very  favorably  of  their  results  of  this  practice. 
I  have  performed  this  operation  about  a  dozen  times  in  con- 
junction with  peritomy,  and  from  this  limited  experience  I 
consider  it  to  be  beneficial  as  regards  the  granulations. 

4.  In  the  malignant  forms  of  this  disease  the  results  of  treat- 
ment are  most  unsatisfactory.  Here  again  the  benefits  of 
good  constitutional  treatment  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
local  remedies  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  con- 
junctiva. Daily  applications,  either  of  astringents  or  caustics, 
as  the  case  may  indicate,  will  do  much  to  mitigate  the  results 
which  would  supervene  were  the  disease  left  to  itself. 

Phlyctenular  coigimctivitis  (also  called  pustular,  scrofulous, 
strumous,  and  herpetic  conjunctivitis)  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  small  vesicles  attacking  the  sclerotic 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  (see  Fig.  7,  opposite  p.  90).  Each  is 
at  first  small,  conical,  and  well  defined ;  it  seldom  measures 
more  than  from  1  to  2  mm.  across  the  base.  Its  contents  are 
at  first  clear  and  transparent,  but  soon  become  yellowish,  in- 
dicating the  formation  of  pus.  Sometimes  it  becomes  solid 
in  texture,  forming  a  somewhat  hard  prominence.  The  sur- 
rounding conjunctiva  is  swollen  and  injected,  and  there  is  fre- 
quently a  triangular  leash  of  enlarged  bloodvessels,  having  its 
apex  at  the  phlyctenula  and  its  base  toward  either  the  inner 
or  the  outer  canthus.  The  number  of  these  phlyctenule  varies 
from  one  to  five  or  six.  One  or  two  will  appear  by  preference 
at  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  although  they  may  be  entirely 
corneal,  or  entirely  in  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjunctiva, 
or  they  may  occupy  any  of  these  positions  simultaneously; 
when,  however,  more  than  two  occur,  they  generally  appear 
in  successive  crops.  So  long  as  the  corneal  portion  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  not  simultaneously  aftected,  there  is  little  or  no  in- 
convenience beyond  a  pricking  sensation,  increased  secretion 
of  mucus,  and  more  frequent  blinking  than  normal.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  cornea  is  attacked  (phlyctenular  kera- 
titis), even  though  it  be  near  the  periphery,  there  is  increased 
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lachrymation,  and  photophobia  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause 
blepharospasm  (p.  95).  In  some  cases  these  pustules  are  ac- 
companied by  a  more  extended  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, presenting  the  combined  symptoms  of  muco-purulent  and 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis. 

This  affection  is  common  in  children  up  to  the  age  often  or 
twelve  years,  but  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  It  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  impetigo  of  the  face  and  head.  The 
subjects  are  generally  aneemic,  badly  nourished,  and  live  in 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings. 

Prognosis  and  IVeatment — So  long  as  the  corneal  conjunctiva 
is  unaffected,  the  phlyctenulse  break  down  after  a  few  days, 
leaving  a  superficial  ulcer,  which  rapidly  heals,  and  the  con- 
junctival redness  disappears.  The  disease,  however,  shows  a 
great  tendency  to  recurrence. 

The  process  of  healing  is  assisted  by  the  use  of  mild  astrin- 
gents, such  as  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  (F.  24), 
the  solution  of  boracic  acid  (F.  14),  and  other  simple  astringents. 
Constitutional  treatment  is  also  important.  A  wholesome 
diet  and  good  hygienic  conditions  should  be  prescribed ;  also 
plentiful  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  tonic  medicines — Parrish's  food,  cod-liver  oil,  decoction 
or  tincture  of  cinchona,  etc. ;  also  sulphide  of  calcium  in  ^  gr. 
doses  every  few  hours. 

Membranons  or  diphtheritic  coiijimctiYitis  is  comparatively 
rare  in  this  country;  nevertheless,  a  good  number  of  cases 
have  been  recorded,  and  in  Germany,  where  the  graver  forms 
of  the  affection  appear  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  subject  has  received  consider- 
able attention. 

A.  von  Graefe*  endeavored  to  arrange  these  cases  into  two 
classes : 

(a)  The  diphtheritic,  in  which  in  the  first  stage  there  are 
brawny  swelling  of  the  lids,  a  pale,  bloodless  condition  of  the 
conjunctiva,  a  very  adherent  whitish  membrane,  and  a  thin, 
scanty  discharge. 

{b)  The  pseudo-membranous,  or  croupous,  in  which  there 
are  a  slightly  adherent  pellicle  of  exudation,  a  succulent  con- 

*  A.  von  Graefe,  Arch.  f.  Oph.,  I.,  i.  168,  1854. 
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junctiva,  which  bleeds  easily  when  touched,  and  more  or  less 
muco-purulent  or  purulent  discharge.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  cases  intermediate  between  these  two  classes  do 
sometimes  occur. 

De  Wecker  also  draws  a  line  of  demarcation  between  what 
be  terms  croupal  and  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis. 

Professor  Tweedy'  also  maintains  the  classical  distinction 
between  membranous  and  diphtheritic  aftettions. 

1  ftilly  acknowledge  the  extreme  severity  of  the  majority  of 
those  cases  which  ore  directly  traceable  to  diphtheria;  yet  some 
of  these  are  of  a  milder  type  and  less  pernicious  in  their  results 
than  others  of  the  eo-ealled  membranous  conjunctivitis,  in 
which,  beyond  the  condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  no  symptom 
of  diphtheria  can  be  found.  I  have  made  microscopic  examina- 
tions of  both  the  diphtheritic  and  the  membranous  forms  of 
conjunctivitis.'  In  each  the  conjunctiva  is  thickened  by  infil- 
tration, consisting  chiefly  of  leucocytes:  toward  the  surface 
these  arc  so  thick  and  numerous  that  nothing  else  is  visible. 
Deeper  down  the  bloodvessels  are  completely  occluded  by 
similar  cells,  no  red  blood-corpuscles  are  visible;  even  in  the 
deepest  parts  these  leucocytes  are  very  numerous,  occupying 
the  interstices  between  the  connective  tissue.  In  some  of  the 
chronic  cases  the  white,  caseous-looking  substance,  which  can 
be  separated  with  forceps,  presents  a  semicry stall ine  appear- 
ance, simulating  cholesterine.  This  condition  of  an  opaque, 
whitish,  adherent  membrane,  with  more  or  less  solid  infiltra- 
tion of  the  ocular  or  palpebral  conjunctiva,  may  occur  in  con- 
junction with  throat  diphtheria:  it  may  be  the  result  of 
inoculation  with  diphtheritic  discharge  from  another  person; 
it  raay  occur  as  one  of  the  eequelre  of  an  acute  illness,  or 
during  the  course  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever;  or  it  may 
supervene  in  a  case  of  simple  muco-purulent  or  purulent  con- 
junctivitis, especially  when  strong  caustics  are  too  freely 
applied.  For  these  reasons  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Mr. 
Nettlesbip,*  that  we  should  abandon  the  distinction  between 
diphtheritic  and  membranous  conjunctivitis. 

'  Thfimpeutique  Ofulaire.  '  Lancet,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  125,  282. 

'  See  Ophthal.  Sue.  Tram,,  toI.  iii.  p.  I. 

'  Bt.  Thutuiii'«  Hocpitot  B«port«,  vo\.  x.,  1880. 
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There  are  many  degrees  of  severity  in  this  affection,  varying 
from  a  simple  patch  of  a  few  millimetres  diameter  of  slow 
increase,  and  unattended  by  constitutional  disturbance,  to  that 
condition  in  which  the  whole  of  the  palpebral  and  ocular  con- 
junctiva is  involved,  causing  rapid  destruction  of  the  cornea, 
and  attended  by  considerable  pyrexia,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
eyes,  the  temples,  and  the  head. 

Treatment, — In  the  severe  and  acute  forms  active  measures 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  local  inflammation,  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  cornea  by  pressure  of  the  swollen  conjunctiva, 
and  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  Unfortunately, 
all  the  means  we  possess  are  too  frequently  futile  in  preventing 
partial  or  complete  sloughing  of  the  cornea.  The  application 
of  caustics  is  generally  regarded  as  increasing  the  danger. 
Jacobson  recommends  the  use  of  iced  compresses  continuously 
applied ;  the  effect,  however,  should  be  watched,  and  if  the 
symptoms  do  not  improve,  or  should  appear  to  be  aggravated, 
they  must  be  substituted  by  hot  fomentations,  which  may 
with  advantage  contain  a  small  percentage  of  carbolic  or 
salicylic  acid.  A  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temple, 
or  to  the  lids,  if  the  patient  can  afford  the  loss  of  blood. 
Moderate  scarification  of  the  mucous  surfaces  may  also  be  of 
great  benefit,  and  even  the  division  of  the  outer  canthus  may 
be  effective  in  relieving  the  globe  from  the  bad  results  of  com- 
pression, and  in  favoring  the  local  applications.  With  regard 
to  constitutional  treatment,  some  surgeons  recommend  the 
administration  of  mercury  till  slight  salivation  is  produced. 
Others  prefer  a  tonic  and  supporting  plan  of  treatment  by  the 
copious  use  of  nutrient  foods,  iron,  quinine,  ammonia,  bark,  etc. 

In  the  milder  and  chronic  forms  the  exudation  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  peeled  oft'  daily;  the  surface  should  then  be 
treated  with  some  astringent,  such  as  the  lapis  divinus,  once 
daily,  or  with  lotion  of  quinine  (2  per  cent),  or  of  salicylic 
acid  at  frequent  intervals. 

Pterygium  is  a  thickened  condition  of  a  part  of  the  ocular 
conjunctiva.  It  usually  commences  opposite  to  the  aperture 
formed  by  the  opened  eyelids,  and  is  more  common  on  the 
nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea,  although  it  may 
occupy  both  these  positions  in  the  same  eye,  or  even  in  both 
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eyes,  at  the  same  time.  Each  patch  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  apex  is  directed  toward,  or  encroaches 
upon,  the  cornea,  the  sides  being  free  and  formed  by  a  double 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  under  which  a  probe  can  be 
easilj'  passed.  Its  color  is  generally  so  similar  to  that  of  the 
conjunctiva  that  it  usually  passes  unnoticed  until  it  attacks 
the  cornea  (see  Fig.  2,  opposite  p.  90) ;  sometimes,  however, 
it  becomes  vascular  in  structure,  and  then  has  a  bright  red 
color.  It  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  in  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth.  In  some  cases  it  continues  for  many  years  with- 
out apparent  increase;  in  others,  especially  those  of  the  vascu- 
lar kind,  the  increase  may  be  rapid.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
it  causes  but  little  or  no  inconvenience;  but  when  the  thick- 
ening is  great  the  conjunctiva  is  liable  to  inflammatory  at- 
tacks. So  long  as  the  growth  does  not  extend  to  the  front 
of  the  pupillary  aperture,  the  vision  is  unaffected;  but  after 
it  has  reached  this  region,  the  vision  decreases  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  pterygium.  Pterygium  is  thought  to  be 
caused  by  persistent  exposure  of  the  conjunctiva  to  irritating 
substances,  and  to  commence  as  a  small  abrasion  or  ulcer 
opposite  the  sclerno-corneal  junction.  It  is  most  common  in 
those  who  have  travelled  or  spent  some  years  in  hot,  dusty 
countries,  and  in  stonemasons  and  others  who  are  exposed  to 
irritating  substances. 

Treatment. — When  the  cornea  is  only  sUghtly  or  not  at  all 
involved,  and  when  the  increase  is  evidently  slow — that  is, 
where  increase  is  imperceptible  during  six  or  twelve  months' 
observation — no  treatment  is  called  for. 

Where  increase  is  evident,  and  the  pterygium  has  com- 
menced its  march  upon  the  cornea,  its  removal  by  operation 
should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  This  can  be  effected  by  (1) 
transplantation,  (2)  excision,  or  (3)  ligation. 

1.  Transplantation  (Desmarre's  operation). — The  lids  being 
separated  by  a  speculum,  the  pterygium  is  seized  with  forceps 
and  dissected  completely  away  from  the  cornea  and  the  con- 
junctiva as  far  as  its  base.  The  lower  flap  of  the  incision 
formed  in  the  ocular  conjunctiva  by  the  removal  of  the  ptery- 
gium is  now  enlarged  by  an  incision  of  several  millimetres  in 
length,  made  parallel  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.     The 
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conjunctiva  is  then  dissected  away  from  the  globe  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  receive  the  pterygium  beneath  it.  The  pterygium 
is  then  twisted  under  this  flap  of  conjunctiva  and  fastened  in 
its  new  position  by  one  or  two  fine  silk  sutures.  Finally,  the 
cut  edges  of  the  conjunctiva  are  brought  into  apposition  by 
similar  sutures. 

The  dissection  can  be  made  with  curved  scissors  or  a  Beer's 
cataract  knife.  An  excellent  little  knife  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Anderson  Critchett.  It  is  rounded  at  its  extremity, 
and  the  cutting  edge  is  continued  a  short  way  up  the  back  of 
the  blade.  It  is  made  by  Weiss.  This  method  gives  very 
satisfactory  results;  the  transplanted  conjunctiva  soon  becomes 
shrunken  and  imperceptible. 

2.  Excision  is  performed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  first 
stage  of  transplantation,  the  mass  being  cut  away  at  its  base 
by  two  incisions  meeting  at  the  commissure.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  brought  together  by  fine  silk  sutures. 

3.  Ligation  is  performed  by  transfixing  the  base  of  the  ptery- 
gium by  several  silk  ligatures  and  tying  them  tightly  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  involve  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  growth, 
which  soon  sloughs,  and  can  be  removed  with  forceps. 

Pinguecula  is  a  small  whitish  or  yellowish-white  tumor  of 
from  1  mm.  to  4  mm.  diameter,  situated  in  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva close  to  the  cornea,  and  opposite  the  palpebral  fissure. 
It  more  commonly  occurs  on  the  temporal  than  on  the  nasal 
side  of  the  cornea,  but  it  frequently  comes  on  both  sides  and  in 
both  eyes.  It  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
with  which  it  moves  when  the  latter  is  displaced.  It  is  more 
common  after  middle  age  than  before  that  period;  also  in  per- 
sons who  are  exposed  by  their  occupation  to  irritating  vapors 
and  substances.  Microscopically,  pinguecula  consists  chiefly 
of  condensed  cellular  tissue;  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  thickened,  and  the  bloodvessels  are  obliterated.  It 
causes  no  trouble  or  inconvenience;  after  attaining  a  certain 
magnitude  it  remains  stationary.  As  a  rule,  no  treatment  is 
required,  but  no  harm  would  be  done  by  its  removal. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  coigunctiva. — This  is  a  rare 
aflection,  in  which  there  is  a  soft,  gelatinous-looking  hyper- 
trophy of  the  conjunctiva,  unattended  by  inflammation  or  pain. 
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It  appears  first  to  attack  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  thence  to  spread  to  that  of  the  palpebrse  and  the 
cornea.  According  to  Leber,  amyloid  degeneration  is  a  purely 
local  malady ;  it  may  come  on  as  a  primary  affection  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  it  may  be  consecutive  to  chronic  granular  con- 
junctivitis. The  process  consists  in  the  development  of  amy- 
loid corpuscles  or  trabeculse,  which  are  situated  in  a  clear, 
liquid  matrix,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  special  membrane,  con- 
taining numerous  nuclei.  The  corpuscles  and  trabeculee  give 
a  decided  amyloid  reaction  when  treated  with  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Xerosis  is  a  very  uncommon  form  of  disease,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  a  peculiar  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva,  giving  it  a 
shrivelled,  skin-like  character,  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of  its 
tissue,  and  obliteration  of  its  secretory  elements.  Its  treat- 
ment is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  application  of  glycerine  and 
bandaging  is  advised  as  a  palliative.  M.  Oilier,  of  Lyons,  has 
found  benefit  from  keeping  the  eyelids  closed  for  many  months. 
In  order  to  effect  this  he  pares  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  brings 
them  together  by  sutures,  so  as  to  produce  symblepharon. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  CORNEA. 

ANATOMY — INFLAMMATION — PHLYCTENULAR  KERATITIS — INTERSTITIAL  KERA- 
TITIS— YASCULAR  KERATITIS — ^PUNCTATE  KERATITIS — ULCERATIVE  AND 
SUPPURATIVE   KERATITIS — LEUCOMA — STAPHYLOMA. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — The  cornea  is  nearly  circular  in 
shape,  and  is  quite  transparent ;  its  arc  extends  to  ahout  one- 
sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  It  has  a  smaller 
radius  of  curvature  than  that  of  the  sclerotic,  and  so  projects 
forwards  beyond  the  general  surface  of  curvature  of  that  fciem- 
brane. 

In  the  cornea  (Fig.  1,  on  the  opposite  page),  we  find  from 
before  backwards  the  anterior  epithelium,  Bowman's  mem- 
brane, the  substantia  propria,  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  or 
Descemet's  membrane,  and  the  endothelium. 

The  anterior  epithelium  is  of  the  stratified  pavement  variety, 
arranged  in  several  layers,  the  deepest  of  which  is  composed  of 
columnar  cells,  each  with  an  oval  nucleus;  then  follow  two  or 
three  layers  of  polyhedral  cells,  each  with  a  spherical  nucleus; 
lastly,  there  are  two  or  three  layers  of  flattened  cells,  each  with 
a  discoid  nucleus.  This  epithelium  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  conjunctiva,  from  which  it  diflfers  in  being  thicker  and 
more  transparent  (see  Fig.  3,  on  the  opposite  page). 

Bowman's  membrane  is  the  transparent  homogeneous-looking 
anterior  part  of  the  substantia  propria.  It  is  considered  by 
some  high  authorities  to  be  a  distinct  and  almost  structureless 
membrane,  but  recent  researches  show  that  it  only  diflTers  from 
the  rest  of  the  lamellte  in  containing  fewer  lacunse  and  corneal 
corpuscles. 

The  substantia  propria  is  continuous  with  the  sclerotic ;  it 
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consists  of  numerous  lamellae  of  bundles  of  fibrillar  connective 
tissue.  The  bundles  and  the  fibrillse  are  united  by  a  semifluid, 
albuminous,  interstitial  cement  substance.  This  cement  sub- 
stance is  arranged  in  distinct  layers  between  the  lamellae,  and 
in  each  of  these  layers  are  found  lacunse,  and  anastomosing 
canaliculi,  constituting  the  lymph  canalicular  system  of  Reck- 
linghausen. These  anastomose  freely  with  the  lymphatics  of 
the  conjunctiva  at  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  Each 
lacuna  contains  a  corneal  corpuscle,  from  which  branches 
extend  into  all  the  canaliculi,  thus  forming  an  anastomosis  of 
corneal  corpuscles  (see  Fig.  2,  opposite  page  84).  The  lacunae, 
however,  are  not  completely  filled  by  these  branched  corneal 
corpuscles,  there  is  sufiicient  space  left  for  the  circulation  of 
plasma,  for  the  passage  of  migratory  cells,  and  in  some  parts 
for  the  passage  of  nerve-fibrils  (Klein,  Recklinghausen,  Strieker, 
Rollett).  Each  corneal  corpuscle  contains  an  oval  nucleus,  and 
exhibits  contractile  movements  under  the  influence  of  electrical, 
thermal,  and  mechanical  influences.  In  the  normal  cornea  only 
a  few  migratory  cells  can  be  observed  in  these  lacunae,  but  in 
inflammatory  conditions  they  can  be  seen  squeezing  themselves 
through  the  finest  canaliculi  (Klein). 

The  posterior  ela3tic  laminaj  or  Descemet's  membrane,  is 
strongly  resistant,  and  is  composed  of  bundles  of  very  fine 
elastic  tissue.  At  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  it  becomes 
split  up  into  a  leash  of  fibres  to  form  the  ligamentum  pectina- 
tum,  these  pass  to  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  they  also  give 
attachment  to  some  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Its  posterior 
surface  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flattened,  nucleated  cells. 
These  cells  are  continued  along  the  fibres  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum,  and  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves; 
they  enter  the  forepart  of  the  sclerotic  and  thence  pass  to  the 
substantia  propria  of  the  cornea;  they  retain  their  dark  outline 
for  about  one  mm.,  but  then  become  transparent,  and  form  a 
plexus  throughout  the  laminated  structure.  From  this  primary 
plexus,  other  nerves  proceed  to  form  a  finer  plexus  just  beneath 
the  epithelial  layer,  and  this  gives  off  branches  between  the 
epithelial  cells,  to  form  a  still  more  superficial  network  (see 
Fig.  2,  opposite  page  84). 
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All  round  the  periphery  of  the  coroea  is  a  fringe  of  capU- 
laries;  these  are  continuous  with  the  vcBsels  of  the  limbus 
conjunctivfe  and  extend  for  about  1.5  mm.  into  the  corneal 
tissue. 

Obliijne  focal  illumination  is  a  useful  method  of  examining 
the  cornea,  the  anterior  chamber,  the  im,  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  even  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous.  It  eliould  be 
adopted  as  a  routine  practice  in  all  cases  when  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body  or  of  disease  in  these  parts  is  suspected.     The 


patient  should  he  seated  in  u  dark  room  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope lamp  placed  about  30  cm.  to  40  cm.  to  the  temporal  aide 
and  slightly  in  front  nf  the  plane  of  the  patient's  face.  Then 
by  using  a  convex  Icna  of  14  D.  or  16  B,,  and  slightly  changing 
the  position  of  the  lamp  and  lene,  the  light  can  be  easily  brought 
to  a  focus  upon  either  oi  these  structures.  The  part  thus  illu- 
minated can  at  the  same  lime  he  maguiJied  by  using  a  second 
lens  held  in  the  other  hand  (see  Fig.  '24).  This  lene  should 
be  held  at  its  own  focal  distance  from  the  part  to  be  viewed; 
the  rays  are  then  parallel  as  they  reach  the  observer's  eye,  E' 
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Inflammation  of  the  cornea  (keratitis,  corneitis)  occurs  in 
various  forms  and  degrees  of  severity.  It  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the 
circumcorneal  zone.  There  is  always  some  loss  of  trans- 
parency in  the  corneal  tissue,  although  this  may  in  some  cases 
be  so  slight  that  it  can  only  be  seen  by  focal  illumination. 
The  vision  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  corneal  opacity. 
The  following  classitication  of  inflammations  of  the  cornea  is 
convenient : 

1.  Interstitial  or  difliise  keratitis. 

2.  Punctate  keratitis. 

8.  Vascular  keratitis  or  pannus. 
4.  Phlyctenular  keratitis. 

0.  Suppurative  keratitis. 

r(f.  Superficial  ulcers. 
C),  Ulcerative  keratitis  J  b.  Deep  ulcers. 

Kc  Serpiginous  ulcers. 

1.  Interstitial  keratitis  (syphilitic,  strumous,  parenchyma- 
tous). 

Symptoms, — In  these  forms  of  keratitis,  the  whole  cornea 
undergoes  a  chronic  inflammatory  change,  and  evinces  no 
tendency  either  to  the  formation  of  pus  or  to  ulceration. 
First,  there  is  slight  congestion  of  the  vessels  in  the  ciliary 
region  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  then  a  diffused  grayish 
opacity  at  the  centre;  this  may  be  so  slight  that  it  is  only 
recognized  by  oblique  focal  illumination;  soon,  however,  it 
becomes  decidedly  cloudy,  some  of  the  opacity  being  near  the 
surfaces,  and  other  patches  deeper.  This  cloudiness,  or  ground- 
glass  appearance,  gradually  extends  over  the  cornea,  until  the 
pupil  and  iris  are  more  or  less  hidden  from  view.  In  the  most 
severe  cases  the  opacity  assumes  a  yellowish  tint,  and  no  trace 
of  the  iris  can  then  be  seen,  even  with  the  oblique  illumination. 
The  degree  of  pain,  photophobia,  and  congestion  of  the  con- 
junctiva are  variable.  In  some  cases  these  symptoms  are  very 
slight  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  case,  in  others  the 
eyes  are  extremely  hypersensitive  to  light,  very  painful,  and 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  much  congested. 

In  many  cases,  very  minute  bloodvessels  are  formed  in  the 
layers  of  the  cornea.     These  are  derived  from  branches  of  the 
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ciliary  vessels;  they  are  extremely  fine  and  their  separate 
branches  can  only  be  distinguished  by  means  of  a  magnifying 
lens,  when  they  appear  in  the  form  of  a  fine  network  of 
branches  which  are  given  ofif  from  a  larger  trunk  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cornea.  These  vascular  areas  are  not  of  a 
bright  red  color,  unless  they  are  very  near  th^  surface;  when 
deep  down  in  the  corneal  tissue  their  color  is  modified  by 
the  opacity,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  a  dull,  reddish  color, 
the  "  salmon  patch  "  of  Hutchinson.  They  may  occur  in  any 
position,  and  often  attack  the  upper  or  lower  margin  of  the 
cornea.  Fig.  4,  opposite  page  90,  represents  a  severe  case  of 
this  disease.  The  whole  cornea  is  opaque,  and  a  salmon  patch 
is  seen  over  its  upper  third. 

Complications  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  tissues  of  the  neigh- 
boring parts.  The  most  common  of  these  are  iritis  and 
cyclitis.  Diflftise  keratitis  usually  attacks  both  eyes,  but  as  a 
rule  one  cornea  is  first  invaded  and  rendered  fairly  opaque, 
before  the  attack  in  the  second  eye  commences.  The  interval 
between  the  attacks  in  the  two  eyes  is  variable,  from  two  or 
three  weeks  to  as  many  months.  It  generally  occurs  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  15,  although  it  is  sometimes  seen  as  early  as 
three,  and  has  been  known  as  late  as  thirty-five  years. 

The  duration  of  this  aflfection  under  proper  treatment  is,  on 
an  average,  from  about  six  months  to  a  year ;  but  severe  cases 
are  sometimes  several  years  before  they  become  stationary. 

Vision  is  nearly  always  somewhat  impaired  after  this  disease. 
The  cornea  may  look  very  transparent,  and  only  the  faintest 
haze  may  be  detectable  by  focal  illumination ;  but  this  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  to  interfere  with  distinct  vision. 

Causes. — The  majority  of  cases  of  diflfuse  keratitis  undoubt- 
edly result  from  inherited  syphilis,  and  in  a  few  it  has  been 
traced  to  acquired  syphilis.  Many  eases,  however,  come  under 
notice  in  which  no  specific  history  can  be  traced.  When  due 
to  inherited  syphilis,  other  symptoms  of  this  aff'ection  can 
generally  be  discovered.  The  patient  *'  presents  a  very  peculiar 
phi/siognomy^  of  which  a  coarse,  flabl>y  skin,  pits  and  scars  on 
the  face  and  forehead,  cicatrices  of  old  fissures  at  the  angles  of 
the  mouth,  a  sunken  bnd«j^e  to  the  nose,  and  a  set  of  permanent 
teeth  peculiar  for  their  smallness,  bad  color,  and  the  vertically 
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notched  edges  of  the  upper  central  incisors,  are  the  most  striking 
characters."* 

Other  symptoms  of  inherited  specific  disease  can  often  be 
detected  in  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  patient,  and  the 
history  of  acquired  syphilis  can  often  be  elicited  from  one  of 
the  parents,  either  directly  from  their  own  statements,  or  in- 
directly by  interrogation;  thus  it  will  frequently  be  found 
that  the  mother  of  the  patient  suffered  from  numerous  mis- 
carriages, or  that  several  children  prior  to  the  patient  were 
either  prematurely  born,  stillborn,  or  died  in  early  infancy, 
often  with  specific  symptoms.  With  regard  to  this  method  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  diffuse  keratitis  otherwise  than  in  the 
eyes  of  the  patient,  Mr.  Nettleship  says:  "I  have  found  other 
personal  evidence  of  inherited  syphilis  in  54  per  cent,  of  my 
cases  of  interstitial  keratitis,  and  evidence  from  the  family 
history  in  14  per  cent,  more;  total,  68  per  cent.;  and  in  most 
of  the  remaining  32  per  cent,  there  have  been  strong  reasons 
to  suspect  syphilis."* 

Treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  improvement  and  sup- 
port of  the  general  health  as  well  as  to  the  local  condition. 
The  subjects  of  this  disease  are  generally  weak,  and  frequently 
anaemic.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the 
best  hygienic  conditions,  that  they  should  have  abundance 
of  nutritious  food,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Strong  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  A 
prolonged  course  of  mercury  should  be  prescribed ;  any  of  the 
mercurial  preparations  will  answer  the  purpose,  such  as  pil. 
hydrargyri,  hydrarg.  cum  cretfi,  the  perchloride,  etc.,  or  the 
inunction  of  unguentum  hydrargyri  in  the  axillae.  Which- 
ever form  is  prescribed  it  should  be  continued  for  a  long  time, 
but  its  action  must  be  carefully  watched  lest  salivation  be  pro- 
duced. The  state  of  the  gums  and  inside  of  the  lips  should  be 
examined  at  each  visit,  and  any  sponginess  being  observed, 
the  medicine  should  be  stopped  until  these  symptoms  have 
disappeared.  In  addition  to  mercury,  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  cod-liver  oil,  of  the  syrup  of  phosphates  of  iron,  qui- 
nine, and  strychnine,  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  or  of 

*  Syphilitic  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  p.  30. 
«  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  E.  Xettleship,  1882,  p.  104. 
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Fig.    1. — Pannus  (partial). 


'      2. — Pteiygium. 


3. — Local  Keratitis. 


'      4. — Interstitial  Keratitis  (Salmon  patch  above). 


5. — Punctate  Keratitis. 


*      (y. — Ulcer  of  Cornea  (healing). 


i .  — Phlyctenular  Conjunctivitis. 


s.— Plastic  Iritis. 


'       1>. — Severe  Plastic  Iritis. 


'     lo. — Posterior  Synechict*  (Atropine  has  been  used). 


'     11. — Hypopyon. 


'     12. — Blood  in  Anterior  Chamber. 
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the  perchloride  of  iron  with  quassia,  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct. 
The  eyes  should  be  shaded  from  bright  light  and  exposure  to 
cold  by  means  of  tinted  glasses;  if  there  is  photophobia,  they 
had  better  be  closed,  and  covered  by  small  pads  of  cotton-wool 
and  a  bandage.  A  J  per  cent,  solution  of  atropine  should  be 
systematically  dropped  into  the  palpebral  aperture  once  or 
twice  daily  throughout  the  active,  inflammatory  stage;  this 
not  only  acts  as  a  sedative,  but  by  causing  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  prevents  adhesions  (synechise)  if  iritis  is  present.  When 
inflammation  has  subsided,  and  there  is  no  redness  in  the  cir- 
cumcorneal  zone,  nor  any  photophobia  remaining,  the  use  of 
the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  (F.  24)  is  advisable,  as 
it  promotes  absorption  of  the  opacity;  it  should  be  put  into 
the  palpebral  aperture  night  and  morning. 

2.  Punctate  keratitis  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  dots 
of  opacity  on  the  posterior  surface  of  Desccmet's  membrane 
(see  Fig.  5,  opposite  p.  90).  The  term  was  formerly  employed 
by  some  surgeons  to  indicate  any  dotted  appearance  in  this  or 
other  parts  of  the  cornea.  The  dots  are  variable  in  size  and 
arrangement,  sometimes  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  at 
others  requiring  oblique  focal  illumination  and  the  use  of  a 
magnifying  lens.  MicroscopkaUyj  they  are  seen  to  be  as  accu- 
mulations of  nucleated  cells  of  similar  nature  to  those  of  the 
epithelioid  layer,  which  is  also  thickened  in  other  parts  (see 
Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  142).  Keratitis  punctata  is  almost  invariably 
secondary  to  inflammation  of  some  neighboring  part,  as  the 
iris,  ciliary  body,  or  choroid.  It  occurs  in  the  sympathi?:ing 
eye  in  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  where  the  dots  are  usually 
distributed  irregularly  over  the  epithelioid  layer.  It  often 
appears  in  the  course  of  specific  serous  iritis,  where  it  usually 
assumes  a  triangular  form;  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is  in  front 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  base  at  the  circumference  of  the  cornea, 
usually  below. 

3.  Vascular  keratitis  or  pannus  is  a  superficial  vascularity  and 
opacity  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  90,  also  Fig.  5,  opposite 
p.  84).  In  it  we  find  the  deep  portions  of  the  epithelial  layer 
of  the  cornea  infiltrated  with  a  number  of  nucleated  cells, 
amongst  which  very  fine  bloodvessels  make  their  appearance 
and  "finally  become  so  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye; 
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these  vessels  arc  continuous  with  those  of  the  limbus  conjunc- 
tivae, and  when  sufficiently  far  apart  to  be  seen  separately, 
present  a  tortuosity  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  met 
with  in  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea.  The  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  corneal  tissue  also  become  somewhat  aflfected, 
being  invaded  by  patches  of  opacity.  The  number  of  vessels 
varies  with  the  severity  of  the  case;  sometimes  they  are  only 
three  or  four  in  number,  and  the  opacity  so  slight  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible.  In  the  severer  forms  they  are  so  numerous 
as  to  constitute  a  thick,  fleshy-looking  web,  and  the  opacity  of 
the  sub-epithelial  tissue  is  so  great  that  the  patient's  vision  is 
reduced  to  mere  perception  of  light. 

Pannus  is  almost  invariably  caused  by  granular  conjunc- 
tivitis, and  commences  usually  in  that  part  of  the  cornea  which 
is  rubbed  against  by  the  upper  lid;  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  photophobia,  lachrymation,  pain  in  the  eye,  swell- 
ing of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  impairment  of  vision.  It  is 
sometimes  complicated  by  other  lesions,  as  ulcer  of  cornea, 
iritis,  etc. 

Treatment. — ^In  all  cases  of  pannus  we  have  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  removal  of  two  conditions,  viz.,  the  granular 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  vascular  web  and  opacity 
of  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  As  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
cornea  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  granular  lids,  this  should  be 
first  treated  by  the  methods  recommended  under  the  head  of 
granular  conjunctivitis  (p.  75).  If  these  measures  fail  to  cure 
the  pannus,  the  operation  of  peritomy  (syndectomy)  may  be 
performed.  This  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  zone  of  conjunc- 
tiva and  subconjunctival  tissue  from  the  immediate  vicinit}'  of 
the  cornea.  The  patient  being  fully  under  the  influence  of 
ether,  and  the  eyelids  widely  separated  by  a  spring  speculum, 
the  conjunctiva  is  divided  by  small  blunt-ending  scissors,  at  a 
distance  of  from  8  to  4  mm.  from  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
cornea;  the  strip  thus  formed  between  the  incision  and  the  cor- 
nea is  then  to  be  dissected  ofl'with  the  same  scissors  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  and  to  the  surface  of  the 
sclerotic.  This  operation  was  extensively  practised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Critchett,^  who  found  that  it  accelerated  the  cure  of  the 

^  Tnimactions  of  the  Ophthalinologicul  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  0,  1881. 
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granular  lids  as  well  as  that  of  the  panuus.  Its  beneficial 
results  do  not  immediately  appear;  in  fact,  the  condition 
sometimes  seems  rather  aggravated  during  the  first  week  fol- 
lowing the  operation;  but  as  soon  as  new  tissue  has  been 
deposited,  and  a  white  cicatricial'  line  is  observed  around  the 
corneal  margin,  there  is  marked  improvement.  When  pannus 
has  been  allowed  to  become  complete,  so  that  a  fleshy-looking 
vascular  web  has  formed  over  the  whole  cornea  and  no  trans- 
parent portion  remains^  inoculation  of  pus  is  sometimes  per- 
formed. The  process  consists  in  simply  transferring  some 
purulent  matter  from  the  eye  of  an  infant  during  the  first 
week  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  into  the  palpe- 
bral aperture  of  the  patient.  An  acute  attack  of  purulent 
conjunctivitis  is  thus  established,  and  is  sometimes  followed 
by  clearing  up  of  the  cornea.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the 
process  is  followed  by  complete  destruction  of  the  eye.  The 
contagious  and  destructive  nature  of  this  remedy  renders  it  very 
objectionable.     It  should  only  be  adopted  as  a  last  resource. 

De  Wecker^  has  recently  introduced  the  artificial  produc- 
tion of  purulent  conjunctivitis  by  means  of  jequirity,  as  a 
means  of  cure  both  for  granular  lids  and  for  pannus.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  seeds  of  jequirity*  is  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
prepared  as  follows:  Take  3  grammes  of  the  pulverized  seeds, 
and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  in  500  grammes  of  cold 
water,  and  then  add  500  grammes  of  boiling  water.  Allow 
the  infusion  to  cool,  then  filter  immediately. 

The  patient  is  to  bathe  his  eyes  with  this  infusion  three 
times  in  the  day.  If  the  resulting  irritation  is  severe,  this  will 
be  sufficient,  otherwise  the  application  must  be  continued  on 
the  second,  and,  if  necessary,  on  the  third  day. 

It  is  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  severe  irritation  of  the 
ocular  and  palpebral  conjunctiva.  Acute  inflammation  follows 
the  next  day,  the  patient  can  no  longer  open  his  eyes,  the  lids 
are  cedematous,  and  there  is  serous  secretion,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently copious  to  drop  from  the  lids  if  the  patient  lowers  his 
head. 

^  Annales  d'Oculistique,  August,  1882,  p.  24.     Also  see  Ophthalmic  Review, 
vol.  ii.  p.  19. 
'  The  seeds  are  supplied  by  Rigaud,  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris. 
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This  continues  for  several  days,  and  is  accompanied  by 
pyrexia,  sleeplessness,  headache,  and  constipation.  After  the 
third  day  the  period  of  suppuration  sets  in,  and  lasts  about  five 
days.  The  suppuration  then  gradually  decreases,  and  the 
patient  begins  to  feel  improvement  up  to  the  fifteenth  day, 
when  he  is  finally  free  from  inflammation,  and  cured  of  his 
granulations,  and  the  cornea  gradually  begins  to  clear. 

As  the  result  of  his  first  experiences  of  this  drug,  de  Wecker 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  Infusion  of  jequirity  aftbrds  a  means  of  promptly  setting 
up  a  purulent  or  croupous  ophthalmia,  the  intensity  of  which 
is  greater  if  the  infusion,  instead  of  being  used  merely  as  a 
lotion,  is  swabbed  on  the  everted  lids,  and  applied  in  the  form 
of  compresses.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  swollen  conjunctiva 
becomes  covered  with  croupous  membrane  like  that  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  ophthalmia  of  new-born  children,  when  the 
secretion  coagulates  on  contact  with  air. 

(2)  The  employment  of  the  infusion  is  not  painful;  purulent 
conjunctivitis  is  induced  by  it  as  promptly  as  by  inoculation, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  use  of  matter  borrowed 
from  an  individual  about  whose  constitution  one  can  never  be 
quite  certain. 

(3)  By  moderating  the  use  of  the  jequirity,  the  degree  of 
suppuration  required  may  be  regulated  far  more  accurately 
than  is  possible  in  inoculation.  In  the  latter  proceeding 
neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  the  matter  attbrds  any 
control,  whereas  with  jequirity,  if  the  action  is  insufficient,  it 
may  readily  be  augmented  by  a  fresh  and  more  energetic  ap- 
plication. 

This  method  has  since  been  tried  by  other  ophthalmic 
surgeons,  but  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  a  real  and  efficient 
remedy  for  trachoma  and  pannus  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
realized. 

M.  Deneffe,  of  Ghent,^  has  tried  it  in  his  practice.  He  states 
that  in  some  cases  the  inflammation  was  extremely  violent  by 
the  third  day,  resembling  a  true  purulent  conjunctivitis;  in 
others  it  was  much  less  intense,  and  in  some  it  did  not  occur 

'  See  Ophtlialmic  Kevlcw,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 
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at  all.  Therapeutically  considered,  the  inflammation  produced 
by  jequirity  gave  no  results.  The  granulations  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  pannus  was  not  influenced  in  any  way.  Not 
one  of  his  patients  found  benefit. 

Dr.  Brailey  records  a  favorable  experience  of  this  method 
in  his  practice  at  Guy's  Hospital.^  Three  cases  of  trachoma 
which  had  resisted  other  treatment,  were  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  jequirity  infusion.  He  considers  it  to  be  a  drug 
of  considerable  value.  It  does  not  appear  to  aft'ect  the  cornea 
injuriously,  and  in  this  respect  must  be  admitted  to  have  a 
great  advantage  over  inoculation  with  pus. 

4.  Phlyctenular  keratitis  (pustular  keratitis,  vesicular  kera- 
titis, herpes  cornese)  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  one 
or  more  small  pustules  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  They  are 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  (p.  77), 
in  fact,  both  cornea  and  conjunctiva  are  frequently  attacked 
together.  Each  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  leucocytes  just 
beneath  the  epithelial  layer.  They  may  occur  simultaneously 
or  in  successive  crops.  They  may  attack  any  part  of  the  cornea, 
but  are  usually  found  near  the  sclero-corneal  junction.  At  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days  they  usually  rupture,  and  form  a 
superficial  ulcer. 

There  is  always  photophobia,  which  is  sometimes  so  great 
as  to  cause  acute  blepharospasm.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  is 
usually  injected,  and  often  contains  similar  pustules.  As  the 
ulcer  heals,  a  leash  of  vessels  is  often  developed  between  it  and 
the  margin  of  the  cornea.  Thi^  disappears  when  the  ulcer  has 
quite  healed. 

This  aflfection  is  common  amongst  strumous  children,  and 
occurs  more  frequently  amongst  the  poor  and  ill-fed  than 
amongst  the  well-to-do. 

IVeatmeni, — The  local  treatment  consists  in  shading  the  eyes 
from  light,  and  in  applying  slightly  astringent  and  antiseptic 
remedies  to  the  aftected  part.  The  drops  of  boracic  acid  (F. 
14)  and  the  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  (F.  24)  are  beneficial, 
and  when  there  is  much  pain  these  can  be  combined  with 
atropine  drops  or  ointment  of  similar  strength.  The  general 
health  must  be  improved. 

»  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  May  !!♦,  1883,  p.  954. 
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5.  Suppurative  keratitis  may  be  diffuse  or  circumscribed.  In 
the  diffuse  form  the  cornea  first  loses  its  brilliancy,  then  assumes 
a  grayish-white  appearance,  which  soon  becomes  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  indicating  the  formation  of  pus  between  the  lamellae.  This 
process  of  infiltration  and  suppuration  takes  place  very  rapidly, 
a  few  days  sufficing  for  the  whole  of  the  cornea  to  become 
involved.  The  epithelium  disappears,  the  more  superficial 
lamellae  become  separated  from  the  deeper  by  a  layer  of  pus, 
and  are  detached,  causing  so  much  loss  of  substance  that  the 
deeper  parts,  unable  to  resist  the  intraocular  pressure,  are 
pushed  forwards  and  ruptured,  thus  forming  an  extensive  per- 
foration. In  the  more  favorable  cases  of  diffuse  keratitis,  there 
may  be  no  perforation,  but  there  is  always  considerable  bulg- 
ing forwards  (staphyloma)  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe,  and 
so  much  corneal  opacity  that  vision  is  greatly  interfered  with. 

This  affection  may  come  on  as  a  complication  or  extension 
of  some  other  local  affection;  thus  it  is  frequently  found  during 
the  course  of  purulent  conjunctivitis;  it  not  unfrequently  ap- 
pears with  traumatic  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  after  the  extraction 
of  cataract. 

In  the  circumscribed  form  of  keratitis,  some  portion  of  the 
cornea  becomes  dull  in  appearance,  an  opaque  whitish  patch 
appears,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  grayish  halo;  the  central  part 
of  the  patch  then  assumes  a  yellowish  tint,  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  abscess  of  the  cornea.  When  the  abscess  is  near  the 
surface,  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  break  down  and 
form  a  superficial  ulcer.  When  it  is  deeply  situated,  the 
pointing  takes  place  inwards,  and  the  pus  passes  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  It  occasionally  happens  that  an  abscess 
opens  both  outwards  and  inwards,  and  so  forms  a  fistulous 
opening  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  contents  of  the 
localized  suppurations  are  more  tenacious  in  character  than 
pus  from  other  tissues;  this  is  particularly  evident  after  rupture, 
or  after  incision  by  the  surgeon,  when  the  contained  matter 
comes  away  en  masse  rather  than  in  the  liquid  form.  Micro- 
scopically it  consists  of  pus-cells,  and  broken-down  connective 
tissue  of  the  cornea. 

The  lamina*,  between  which  the  pus  is  situated,  are  some- 
times so  separated  that  the  latter  gravitates  toward  the  inferior 
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part,  and  so  presents  a  fancied  reeemblauce  to  the  lunule  at  the 
base  of  the  iinger-iiail ;  hence  the  condition  has  been  termed 
onyx.  When  puro-ljmph  is  present  in  the  anterior  chamber 
it  gravitates  toward  the  lower  part,  i 
termed  hypopyon ;  this  is  a.  frequent  co 
of  the  cornea,  especiallj  in  old  people, 
the  anterior  chamber  is  very  variable, 
sometimes  only  a  faint  yellow  line 
can  be  seen  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
chamber.  Hypopyon  can  generally 
be  distinguished  from  onyx  by  the 
fact  that  the  upper  level  of  the  fiuid 
is  a  horizontal  line,  while  in  onyx 
the  limit  is  usually  irregular.  If 
the  pus  in  hypopyon  is  sufficiently 
fluid  to  shift  its  position  with  move- 
ments of  the  head,  this  fact  at  once 
establishes  the  diagnosis  (see  Fig, 
11,  opposite  p.  90,  also  Fig,  25),  In 
onyx  focal  illumination  wi!l  gener- 
ally render  it  evident  that  the  pus 
is  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea. 
The  two  conditions  may,  however, 
coexist. 

Suppurative  keratitis  may  come  on 
spontaneously  in  persons  of  scrofu- 
lous diathesis.  It  may  occur  at  any 
age,  and  is  common  in  old  people  in  whom  the  cornea  has 
received  some  injury,  as  from  a  foreign  body  under  the  eyelid, 
or  an  abrasion  near  the  centre. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  the  eyelids  should  be  well 
fomented  with  warm  water  or  warm  decoction  of  poppy-heads 
every  few  hours,  and  a  J  per  cent,  solution  of  atropine  dropped 
into  the  palpebral  aperture  at  frequent  intervale.  The  eyes 
after  each  bathing  should  be  covered  by  a  compress  of  lint 
dipped  in  hot  water,  and  covered  over  with  cotton-wool  or  a 
light  bandage.  Some  surgeons  prefer  that  the  fomentation 
should  he  rendered  antiseptic  by  the  presence  of  i  per  cent,  of 
carbolic  or  salicylic  acid.     When  the  abscess  is  established,  it 
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may  be  treated  either  by  puncture,  or  by  the  method  of 
Saemisch  (see  p.  104).  When  hypopyon  exists,  paracentesis  of 
the  anterior  chamber  should  be  performed.  Small  collections 
of  puro-lymph  are,  however,  frequently  absorbed  from  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  should 
be  sustained  by  good  food,  fresh  air,  ammonia  and  bark,  or 
quinine. 

6.  TTlcers  of  the  cornea  constitute  an  important  part  of  oph- 
thalmic practice.  They  are  always  preceded  by  more  or  less 
infiltration  and  grayish  opacity ;  first  the  superficial  and  then 
the  deeper  laminse  break  down  at  the  centre  of  the  part  thus 
afiPected,  causing  actual  loss  of  corneal  tissue.  In  all  cases  of 
ulcer  there  is  more  or  less  pain,  intolerance  of  light,  and  in- 
jection of  the  circumcorneal  zone  of  vessels. 

Ulcers  may  be  classified  into  three  chief  groups :  a.  Snper- 
ficiaL     b.  Deep.     c.  Serpiginons. 

a.  Superficial  ulcers  are  usually  circumscribed,  and  often  so 
transparent  that  they  may  escape  attention  unless  oblique  focal 
illumination  is  used ;  by  this  method  of  examination,  however, 
they  can  always  be  detected,  and  are  usually  found  to  have 
margins  more  or  less  infiltrated  and  opalescent.  They  are 
attended  by  severe  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  neuralgic 
pains  in  and  around  the  eye.  When  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  cornea  vision  is  much  interfered  with,  wheq  peripheral 
it  is  but  slightly  affected. 

They  are  frequently  of  traumatic  origin,  being  caused  by 
a  slight  scratch  or  blow,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
They  sometimes  come  on  during  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
conjunctivitis,  more  especially  in  the  phlyctenular  form.  As 
a  rule,  early  and  proper  treatment  will  cause  healing  of  the 
ulcer  without  leaving  any  permanent  opacity. 

b.  Deep  ulcers  are  frequently  caused  by  injury,  such  as  an 
abrasion,  a  scratch,  or  a  contused  wound  of  the  cornea;  they 
occasionally  follow  the  rupture  of  a  pustule,  as  in  phlyctenular 
keratitis.  They  are  not  unfrequent  complications  during  an 
attack  of  smallpox,  or  after  measles.  They  constitute,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  serious  feature  in  severe  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, be  it  granular,  purulent,  or  diphtheritic.  Occasion- 
ally we  find  ulceration  of  the  cornea  supervening  in  cases  of 
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paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  supplies  the  trophic  and 
sensory  fibrea  to  the  eyeball;  in  such  casea  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  very  slight. 

Deep  ulcers  commence  by  first  attacking  the  epithelium 
and  then  spreading  both  in  extent  and  depth  to  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  cornea,  destroying  both  the  corneal  corpuscles 
and  the  intereellulur  substance.  Their  edges  are  copiously 
infiltrated  with  leucocytes  and  present  a  grayish-white  color, 
which  gradually  shades  off  into  clear  corneal  substance.  When 
the  process  has  ceased  to  be  progressive,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer 
become  less  abrupt,  and  its  fioor  is  gradually  filled  by  regular 
layers  of  cells,  which  become  organized;  the  epithelium  then 
begins  to  be  restored,  and  the  surrounding  corneal  tissue  re- 
gains its  transparency.  Ulcers  vary  much  in  size  and  may 
attack  any  part  of  the  cornea.  They  are  always  attended  by 
photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  pain  lu  and  around  the  eye; 
the  degree  of  severity  of  these  symptoms  is  very  variable.  In 
deep  ulcers  there  is  always  danger  of  perforation.  The  poste- 
rior elastic  lamina  maybe  ruptured  by  intraocular  pressure; 
or  it  may  be  pushed  forwards,  so  as  to  protrude  in  the  form 
of  a  small  transparent  bladder.  This  protrusion  may  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  especially  if 
rupture  takes  place;  the  crystalline  lens  and  its  capsule  may 
also  be  pushed  forwards  against  the  back  of  the  corneal  fistula 
thus  established.  Iritis  follows,  and  plastic  exudation  is  thrown 
out,  by  which  the  iris  becomes  adherent  to  the  cicatrix  in  the 
cornea  (anterior  synechia,  see  Fig.  2,  opposite  page  142),  and 
the  inflammatory  process  and  exudation  may  extend  to  the 
capsule  of  the  leas,  producing  a  permanent  white  opacity 
(pyramidal  cataract)  such  as  we  so  frequently  see  after  ulcera- 
tion in  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

When  the  deep  ulceration  has  been  extensive,  we  may  find 
forward  bulging  of  part  or  whole  of  the  altered  cornea  to  a 
variable  extent  (anterior  staphyloma,  see  Fig.  26).  When  per- 
foration is  large,  almost  the  whole  of  the  iris  may  be  protruded, 
and  in  some  severe  cases  even  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the 
vitreous  humor  may  be  pushed  forwards  and  evacuated.  In 
a  few  cases  of  deep  ulcer  the  loss  of  substance  of  the  cornea  is 
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replaced  by  new  transpareut  tissue.    In  the  majority,  however, 
the  position  of  the  ulcer  is  marked  by  a  persistent  patch  of 

opacity;  the  density  of  this 
presents  every  shade  of  va- 
riety; when  very  slight,  so 
as  to  be  perceptible  only  on 
close  examination,  it  is  usu- 
ally called  a  nebula;  when 
distinctly  opalescent,  a  leur 
coma. 

If  the  patch  of  opacity  thus 
established  happens  to  be  op- 
posite the  aperture  of  the  pu- 
pil, there  is  necessarily  much 
interference  with  vision;  if 
situated  near  the  periphery, 
this  is  less  marked,  but  in 
either  case  it  often  happens 
that  after  cicatrization  the 
cornea  is  not  restored  to  its 
normal  thickness,  but  has  a 
facetted  appearance,  or  even 
a  depression  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  ulcer.  This  irregularity  of  surface  is  in 
itself  suflScient  to  cause  serious  diminution  of  vision.  (See 
Irregular  Astigmatism.) 

(?.  Serpiginous  ulcer  generally  occurs  in  elderly  or  prematurely 
old  people.  They  are  most  common  amongst  those  whose  oc- 
cupation exposes  them  to  slight  wounds  of  the  cornea.  A 
strongly  predisposing  and  aggravating  cause  undoubtedly 
exists  in  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct. 

This  kind  of  ulcer  may  commence  in  any  part  of  the  cornea. 
It  is  usually  crescentic  in  form,  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  deep  groove  having  almost  perpendicular  walls.  The  edges 
of  the  ulcer  are  swollen  and  infiltrated,  they  have  a  grayish 
yellow  tint  and  a  punched-out  appearance.  The  surrounding 
cornea  is  frequently  more  or  less  infiltrated.  The  part  first 
attacked  may  become  filled  up  by  new  tissue,  whilst  the  ulcera- 
tion creeps  along  the  cornea. 


Fig.  26. — Staphyloma  of  Cornea  (after 
Stellwag  yon  Carion). 
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A  serpiginous  ulcer  may  be  comparatively  chronic,  but  is 
generally  attended  with  considerable  pain,  photophobia,  and 
lachrymation.  Unless  its  progress  can  be  checked  by  treat- 
ment it  usually  involves  a  large  extent  of  the  cornea,  which, 
by  thus  having  its  nutrition  cut  off,  may  partly  or  entirely 
slough.  Hypopyon,  iritis,  and  even  panophthalmitis  may  also 
be  set  up  by  severe  ulcer  of  this  kind. 

The  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea. — The  chief  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  treatment  are: 

1.  To  soothe  local  pain. 

2.  To  protect  the  ulcer  from  friction  against  the  eyelids,  and 
from  exposure  to  light. 

3.  To  diminish  intraocular  tension. 

4.  To  stimulate  the  ulcer. 

5.  To  produce  counter-irritation. 

6.  To  improve  the  general  health. 

1.  Local  pain  can  be  soothed  by  the  use  of  atropine  drops 
every  few  hours  (F.  19  and  20).  The  sedative  action  of  atro- 
pine will  be  increased  by  hot  fomentations  and  by  a  compress 
of  lint  dipped  into  hot  water  containing  some  tincture  of  opium 
or  morphia;  the  lint  should  be  covered  over  with  a  large  pad 
of  dry  cotton-wool  so  as  to  keep  it  warm. 

Belladonna  fomentations  and  compresses  (F.  23)  are  also 
useful  in  allaying  pain,  but  the  odor  is  very  offensive,  and 
the  skin  of  the  face  is  stained  by  them.  Subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  morphia  over  the  temporal  region  gives  temporary 
relief. 

Where  there  is  acute  and  prolonged  blepharospasm,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  in  ulcere  of  the  cornea,  great  relief  is 
sometimes  given  by  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber.  It 
is  also  often  relieved  by  treating  the  skin  over  the  eyebrows 
and  lower  frontal  regions  by  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  stick. 
The  application  should  be  repeated  every  second  day.  Both 
of  these  remedies  may  be  combined. 

2.  Friction  of  the  lids  against  the  ulcer  by  constant  winking 
and  exposure  to  light  can  be  diminished  by  wearing  a  large 
black  or  green  shade  over  both  eyes.  In  the  majority  of 
ulcers,  however,  especially  when  only  one  eye  is  affected,  it  is 
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better  to  close  the  eyelide  by  meaos  of  a  light  comprees  of  lint. 
No  frictioD  can  then  take  place,  and  the  irritation  from  the 
action  of  light  is  more  effectuallj  prevented, 

3.  Diminution  of  intraocular  tension  is  often  indicated.    In 
deep  ulcers,  where  there  is  danger  of  perforation  or  protrnsion 
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of  DeBcemet'a  membrane,  this  is  very  desirable.     The  intra- 
ocular tension  may  be  reduced  in  several  ways. 

(i)  The  use  of  eserine  drops  (F.  31)  every  few  hours  baa  the 
combined  effect  of  relieving  the  tension  and  stimulating 
the  ulcerated  surface.  In  hypopyon  ulcers  occurring  in  old 
people,  where  there  is  no  iritis,  this  remedy  often  acts  like  a 
charm. 
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(ii)  Paracentesis  of   the  anterior   chamber   ib   very   beneficial 
when  deep  or  eerpiginoua  ulcer  ia  accompanied  by  hypopyon. 
It  facilitatee  the  escape  of  the  pus,  reduces   the  intraocular 
teueioii,  and  is  often  followed  by  marked  relief 
from   the   inteuse   pain   which  is  frequently   ex- 
perienced. 

The  operation  ia  performed  aa  follows:  The 
patient  being  auKsthetized  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  the  eyelids  eeparated  by  a  speculum, 
the  eye  is  fixed  by  means  of  fixation  forceps  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  27.  A  triangular 
keratome  is  then  introduced  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  aclero-corneal  junction.  Moderately  firm 
pressure  is  first  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
centre  of  the  globe,  that  ia,  at  right  angles  to  its 
surface.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  instrument 
is  seen  juat  within  the  periphery  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  its  direction  is  immediately  changed,  so 
that  the  blade  posses  in  a  plane  parallel  to  and 
juat  in  front  of  the  iria;  it  is  continued  in  this 
direction  until  the  external  wound  is  about  3  mm. 
or  4  mm.  in  length.  The  keratome  is  then  grad- 
ually withdrawn,  its  blade  being  kept  nearer  to 
the  back  of  the  cornea  than  before. 

In  performing  this  operation  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  following  points:  (1)  If  the  incision 
is  made  obliquely,  and  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  there  is  danger  of  passing  the  blade  of 
the  instrument  between  the  lamellte  of  the  cornea 
instead   of  directly   into   the   anterior   chamber. 
(2)  The  direction   of  the  instrument  must    be 
changed  as  soon  as  the  point  h»s  entered  the 
anterior  chamber,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of 
wounding  the  iris  and  the  crystalline  lens,     (3) 
During  the  withdrawal  of  the  keratome,  its  blade    siom  Sp»tui». 
should  be  still  more  approximated  to  the  cornea, 
as,  ^vith  the  escape  of  the  aqueous,  the  lena  and  iris  frequently 
bulge  forwards,     (4)  Should   the  iris  protrude   through   the 
wound  it  must,  if  possible,  be  returned  by  means  of  a  blunt 
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spatula  (Fig.  28),  or,  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  hernia 
must  be  seized  with  the  iris  forceps  and  cut  off  as  in  the 
operation  for  iridectomy. 

In  the  serpiginous  forms  of  ulcer,  which  are  generally  at- 
tended by  more  or  less  purulent  infiltration,  and  in  localized 
abscess  of  the  cornea  the  method  of  Saemisch  is  preferable  to 
the  ordinary  paracentesis.  .  Saemisch^s  operation  consists  in  cut- 
ting across  the  whole  width  of  the  ulcer.  The  patient  is  anses- 
thetized  in  the  horizontal  posture,  the  eyelids  are  separated  by  a 
spring  speculum,  and  the  globe  is  held  steady.  A  von  Graefe's 
linear  cataract  knife  is  passed  through  the  non-ulcerated  tissue 
of  the  cornea  about  1  mm.  from  the  ulcer,  it  is  then  passed 
across  the  anterior  chamber  behind  the  ulcer,  and  is  brought 
out  by  a  counter-puncture  in  the  healthy  tissue  about  1  mm.  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  blade  is  now  made  to  cut  its  way  out 
through  the  aflfected  part  so  as  to  favor  the  escape  of  purulent 
matter  from  between  the  infiltrated  laminae.  After  the  opera- 
tion a  light  compress  is  applied,  and  the  parts  cleansed  from 
time  to  time  with  warm  water,  or  with  a  J  per  cent,  solution 
of  salicylic  acid.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
wound  must  be  reopened  by  means  of  a  blunt  probe  (Fig.  28), 
so  as  to  favor  the  escape  of  aqueous  humor  and  the  infiltrating 
pus.  The  wound  should  be  reopened  in  this  manner  daily 
until  suppuration  appears  to  be  diminishing,  when  it  may  be 
allowed  to  heal.  This  operation  is  particularly  beneficial  in 
many  chronic  painful  ulcers.  It  produces  two  important  ef- 
fects, viz.,  the  reduction  of  intraocular  tension,  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  edges  of  the  ulcer. 

Scraping  the  edges  of  a  chronic  ulcei\  with  or  without  paracen- 
tesis, is  now  practised  with  good  results.  It  can  be  eftected 
by  means  of  a  very  srnall  lupus  scoop. 

4.  StimuUition  of  the  ulcer  is  frequently  indicated.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  it  has  become  indolent  and  chronic, 
and  when  there  is  but  little  congestion  of  the  ciliary  region, 
although  there  may  be  some  vascularity  of  the  cornea  at  the 
edge  of  the  ulcer.  One  of  the  best  stimulants  and  absorb- 
ents for  this  purpose  is  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury;  it  may 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  (F.  24),  a  few  grains 
being  placed  inside  the  palpebral  aperture  twice  daily.     This 
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sometimes  causes  considerable  pain  and  congestion,  in  which 
case  its  strength  should  be  diminished  by  one-half,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  combine  a  little  atropine  with  this.  If  the  irritation 
should  still  continue,  or  become  increased,  the  ointment  must 
be  left  off. 

Solid  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  (F.  4)  or  a  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  useful  application  in  ulcers  of  long 
standing,  especially  if  they  are  accompanied  by  conjunctivitis. 
It  should  be  applied  once  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
and  its  action  requires  to  be  watched  for  fear  of  aggravating 
the  disease. 

Calomel  dusted  into  the  palpebral  aperture  is  often  bene- 
ficial in  these  chronic  ulcers;  this  practice,  however,  some- 
times causes  intense  pain,  and  I  prefer  the  use  of  the  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

JEserine  in  J  per  cent,  solution  applied  several  times  daily 
is  also  an  excellent  stimulant  to  the  ulcerated  corneal  tissue, 
apart  from  its  physiological  effect  of  reducing  the  tension  of 
the  globe.  Even  when  there  are  much  congestion  and  severe 
pain  the  use  of  eserine  in  conjunction  with  warm  fomentations 
has  been  found  beneficial  in  ulcerative  keratitis.  The  patient 
is  directed  to  foment  the  eye  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener.  The  fomentation  should 
be  used  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  may  consist  of  simple  hot 
water,  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or  chamomile.  A  solution  of 
eserine  J  to  J  per  cent,  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye  three 
or  four  times  a  day  after  the  fomentations  have  been  used. 
A  large  pad  of  cotton-wool  thoroughly  warmed  before  a  fire, 
or  by  holding  it  against  a  can  of  hot  water,  should  be  laid 
upon  the  closed  eyelids,  and  secured  by  a  bandage.  This 
should  be  replaced  by  a  freshly  warmed  one  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  patient's  comfort 

5.  Counter-irritatiou  is  an  old  and  well-known  assistant  in 
the  cure  of  chronic  forms  of  ulcer.  If  the  foregoing  remedies 
have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  conjunction  with  a  seton.  This  should 
consist  of  a  ligature  of  stout  silk  passed  beneath  the  skin  for 
a  distance  of  about  2  cm.  It  should  be  introduced  just  below 
the  hair  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  in  the  temporal  region. 
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and  retained  for  many  weeks,  if  necessary,  not  being  removed 
until  at  least  two  weeks  after  the  cure  of  the  ulcer.  A  blister 
to  the  temporal  region  or  behind  the  ears,  although  useful,  is 
less  effectual  than  the  seton. 

6.  Improvement  of  the  general  health  is  also  a  cardinal  point 
in  the  treatment  of  all  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  under  the  best  possible  hygienic  conditions. 
Good  food,  plentiful  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  internal 
use  of  tonic  medicines,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  ammonia  and 
bark,  or  cod-liver  oil,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  indi- 
cate. 

In  the  case  of  ulcer  from  nerve-lesion,  the  eye  should  be 
closed  by  means  of  a  light  compress  and  bandage.  A  little 
atropine  should  be  used  daily  to  prevent  iritic  adhesions,  while 
the  affection  of  the  nerve  is  treated  by  the  primary  galvanic 
current,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  other  remedies. 

The  use  of  applications  containing  the  salts  of  lead  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  avoided  in  all  corneal  ulcerations,  inasmuch  as 
a  permanent  opacity  may  be  formed  from  the  deposit  of  an 
insoluble  carbonate  of  the  metal. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea. — These  are  chiefly  due  to  ulcera- 
tion, but  may  result  from  other  causes,  as  local  or  diffuse 
keratitis,  metallic  deposits,  burns,  etc.  When  they  are  the 
result  of  ulceration  or  inflammation,  much  improvement  may 
be  hoped  for  by  the  continued  use  of  such  remedies  as  are 
prescribed  under  the  respective  headings;  indeed,  no  opera- 
tive interference  is  justifiable  until  the  opacity  shows  no  further 
signs  of  absorption. 

In  cases  in  which  the  opacity  is  slight,  but  the  vision  much 
impaired,  we  generally  find  that  the  regularity  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea  is  interfered  with,  thus  producing  irregular 
astigmatism. 

When  the  opacity  is  dense,  and  situated  in  front  of  the 
pupillary  aperture,  but  not  involving  the  whole  extent  of  the 
cornea,  the  vision  may  be  very  much  improved  by  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  pupil.  For  this  purpose  that  part  of  the  cornea 
which  is  clearest  and  most  regular  in  curvature  should  be 
chosen.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  position  best  suited  for 
this  operation,  the  pupil  should  be  dilated  with  atropine,  and 
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the  eye  examined  by  the  oblique  focal  illuminatioa  (p.  86),  and 
by  the  ophthalmoscope.  With  the  former  any  nebulous 
opacities  will  appear  as  a  grayish  haze,  and  any  facets  or  de- 
pressions will  be  directly  seen;  with  the  latter  tilting  the  mirror 
in  various  directions  at  20  to  40  cm.  without  a  lens,  the  red 
iiindu^reflex  is  interfered  witli  by  the  appearance  of  dark 
patches  of  the  cornea.  The  methods  of  operating  for  artificial 
pupil  are  described  under  the  head  of  Iridectomy  (p.  176). 

When  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  only  slight  (nebula),  it 
can  still  be  penetrated  by  rays  of  light,  bat,  as  these  are  dis- 
torted, and  thus  interfere  with  the  images  formed  by  rays 
passing  through  the  clear  portion  of  the  cornea,  the  optical 
eflect  of  an  artificial  pupil  is  unsatisfactory.  In  such  cases  to 
make  an  artificial  pupil  alone  is  useless,  but  great  improve- 
ment is  often  obtained  by  rendering  the  nebula  completely 
opaque  by  tattooing;  then,  if  the  nebula  is  of  large  size,  an 
artificial  pupil  may  still  further  assist  vision. 

The  probable  effect  of  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  ascertained 
by  dilating  the  pupil  with  atropine;  if  the  distant  vision  is 
improved  by  this,  an  artificial  pupil  will  be  still  more  bene- 
ficial; if,  on  the  contrary,  the  distant  vision  is  confused,  the 
operation  would  probably  cause  confusion  also, 

"When  the  opacity  is  not  central,  the  vision  may  not  be 
much  interfered  with,  but  here  the  appearance  of  the  eye 
might  also  be  improved  by  tattooing  the  leucoma. 

The  operation  for  tattooing  the  cornea. — The  patient  must 
be  ftntesthetized,  as  the  operation  is  tedious  and  painful.  The 
eyelids  are  separated  by  a  speculum,  and  the  globe  held  in 
position  by  a  fixation  forceps.  An  assistant  should  hold  a 
small  sponge  firmly  against  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the 
globe  to  preveut  any  tears  running  over  the  cornea  during  the 
operation.  The  portion  to  be  tattooed  should  be  well  covered 
with  punctures  or  scratches,  either  by  using  a  single  needle 
or  with  an  instrument  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  29:  tlion 
Indian-ink  in  very  fine  powder  or  made  into  a  thick  pnate 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in  with  a  blunt  instrument,  such 
as  a  spud  or  the  back  uf  a  cataract  scoop. 

Except  in  the  case  of  large  leucomata,  a  single  sitting  will 
usually  suffice. 
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It  is  sometimes  adnsable  to  tattoo  also  the  periphery  of  the 
coraea  opposite  the  artificial  pupil,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  rays  through  the  part,  which  otherwise  cause  some  blurring 
of  the  retinal  image  from  spherical  aberration. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  rendering  an  opaque  cornea 
clear,  and  the  absolute  destruction  of  useful  vision  which  its 
presence  entails,  the  attention  of  ophthalmic  surgeons  has 
naturally  turned  in  the  direction  of  inquiring  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  transplant  a  transparent  cornea  in  the  place 
of  the  opaque  one;  so  far  it  must  be  confessed  that  experiments 
on  tranfpluitation  of  the  cornea  have  not  been  followed  by  much 
success.  The  cornea  of  one  rabbit  has  been  transplanted  on  to 
the  eye  of  another  both  in  France  and  Germany,  by  Miinck, 
Koenigshoffer,  Desmarres,  and  others,  but  always  with  the  re- 
sult that  although  union  might  take  place  between  the  new 
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Fio.  29.— TatooiDg  Needle. 

and  the  old  tissues,  yet  the  new  cornea  became  shrunken  and 
opaque.  The  cornea  of  the  rabbit  and  other  animals  has  also 
been  transplanted  to  the  human  eye  by  Pluvier,  Power,  and 
others  with  similar  results.  The  partial  successes  thus  obtained 
are,  however,  encouraging;  and  Professor  Wolfe,  of  Glasgow, 
states^  that  he  successfully  transplanted  the  cornea  from  a 
recently  extirpated  human  eye  into  the  eye  of  a  man  of  forty, 
whose  cornea  had  been  rendered  quite  opaque  and  useless  by 
a  gunpowder  explosion.  Good  union  took  place,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  clay  after  the  operation  he  could  see  sufficiently 
well  to  point  out  a  ring  on  the  finger.  Before  dismissal  from 
the  hospital  he  could  "distinguish  between  half  a  sovereign 
and  a  shilling."  After  dismissal  he  was  exposed  to  severe  cold 
and  privation,  and  the  new  cornea  became  opaque. 

From  his  experience  of  this  and  other  transplanting  opera- 
tions on  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  Professor  Wolfe  expresses 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  97. 
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his  conviction  that  we  shall  ultimatel;  succeed  in  replacing  an 
opaque  by  a  transparent  cornea.  His  conclueions  with  regard 
to  this  subject  are  as  follows:  1.  That  the  cornea  can  main- 
tain its  vitality  and  transparency  when  trans- 
planted from  one  place  to  another,  but  must 
be  taken  from  a  freshly  enucleated  human 


2.  All  the  incisions  must  be  clean,  as  any 
tearing  is  likely  to  lead  to  suppuration ;  and 
the  measurements  of  the  graft  must  be  exact. 

3.  The  operation  must  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  subjacent 
structures.  To  facilitate  this  he  does  not 
remove  the  entire  cornea,  but  takes  a  hori- 
zontal strip  froih  the  middle,  transplanting 
with  this  a  strip  of  conjunctiva  from  each 
side. 

The  operation  is  conducted  as  follows: 

The  patient  who  is  to  receive  the  grafl 
is  auEesthetized,  and  the  eyelids  separated 
by  a  spring-stop  speculum.  A  band  of  con- 
junctiva of  about  5  mm.  width  is  now  dis- 
sected from  the  ocular  conjunctiva  on  each 
side  of  the  cornea.  This  done,  a  shouldered 
keratonie  (Fig.  30)  is  introduced  into  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  just  below  the  horizon- 
tal meridian  and  pushed  across  the  anterior 
chamber  in  a  plane  anterior  and  parallel 
to  the  iris.  A  similar  incision  is  then 
made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  width  of  the  flap  to  be  removed 
thus  corresponds  to  that  of  the  keratome 
used,  which  should  be  from  4  mm.  to  5  mm.  Eai«t«mM. 

at  its  base. 

A  probe-pointed  linear  knife  is  now  passed  in  at  one  wound 
through  the  anterior  chamber  and  out  at  the  other,  and  is  then 
made  to  cut  its  way  out,  its  edge  between  turned  forwards. 

Whilst  making  this  section  Professor  Wolfe  supports  the 
cornea  by  slight  pressure  with  a  flat  silver  spatula,  eo  as  to 
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prevent  tearing  of  the  cornea  or  displacement  of  the  deeper 
structures.  The  flap  thus  formed  is  now  gently  seized  with 
forceps  and  the  lower  section  made,  either  with  a  cataract  knife 
or  probe-pointed  thin  scissors.  The  eyelids  are  then  gently 
closed  until  the  graft  is  ready. 

The  patient  about  to  lose  an  eye  is  at  the  same  time  anses- 
thetized,  and  two  flaps  of  conjunctiva  are  dissected  up  as  before 
and  turned  over  the  cornea.  The  eye  is  then  enucleated  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  a  strip  of  cornea  of  similar  dimensions 
is  excised  in  the  same  way  as  the  last.  The  strip  of  clear 
cornea  with  the  two  conjunctival  flaps  is  now  placed  in  its 
new  position,  and  is  secured  by  means  of  sutures  placed  in  the 
corners  of  the  flaps  of  conjunctiva. 

Metallic  and  chalky  deposits. — When  resulting  from  the  use 
of  lead  lotion  in  ulcer  or  abrasion  of  the  cornea,  the  carbonate 
of  lead  is  seen  as  an  opaque,  milky-white  patch,  situated  just 
beneath  the  epithelial  layer.  This  and  other  deposits  can  be 
removed  either  by  scraping  or  by  excision  en  masse  of  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  cornea  in  which  the  foreign  substance  is 
lodged. 

Scraping  is  best  performed  by  means  of  a  small  lupus  scoop. 
The  eyelids  are  separated  by  a  speculum,  and  the  globe  held  in 
a  convenient  position  by  fixation  forceps.  By  gentle  scraping, 
first  the  epithelium  and  then  the  deposit  is  gradually  removed. 

After  the  operation,  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  and  atropine 
are  applied,  the  lids  closed,  and  a  light  compress  of  wet  lint  is 
put  on. 

Excision  of  the  deposit  is  performed  with  a  Beer's  cataract 
knife.  An  incision  is  made  all  round  the  deposit  into  the 
corneal  tissue,  and  the  whole  superficial  part  of  the  cornea 
thus  marked  out  is  carefully  dissected  up.  The  after-treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  for  scraping. 

Anterior  synechia,  or  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  is 
caused  by  perforation  of  the  latter,  either  from  disease  or  in- 
jury. The  anterior  chamber  being  thus  emptied  of  its  aqueous 
humor,  the  iris  is  pushed  forwards  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  perforation,  inflammatory  exudation  takes  place,  and 
the  iris  becomes  adherent,  either  to  the  posterior  surface  or  in 
the  depths  of  the  cicatrix  (see  Fig.  2,  opposite  p.  142). 
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The  aymptoma,  and  the  consequences  of  anterior  synechia, 
vary  iu  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  In  slight  caees, 
where  there  is  only  an  adhesion  of  a  portion  of  the  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  there 
may  be  but  little  inconvenience ;  the  vision,  however,  is  usually 
more  or  less  defective,  and,  the  movements  of  the  iris  being 
limited  by  the  synechia,  the  patient  is  always  liable  to  attacks 
of  iritis,  pain,  etc. 

When  the  iris  is  entangled  in  the  cicatrix  it  shows  itself  as  a 
black  patch  in  the  cornea;  the  vision  here  is  always  extremely 
deficient,  and  although  sometimes  there  is  no  great  incon- 
venience, except  that  of  the  loss  of  vision,  yet  these  cases  are 
liable  to  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  to  recur- 
rent iritis,  and  even  to  panophthalmitis. 

When  the  iris  protrudes  through  a  perforation,  and  becomes 
adherent  in  that  position,  there  is  frequently  at  first  a  leakage 
of  the  aqueous  humor  from  the  exposed  surface:  as  contraction 
of  the  cicatrix  goes  on,  however,  this  leakage  lessens,  and  the 
surface  of  the  iris  becomes  finally  covered  with  a  layer  of 
lymph;  the  organization  of  this  lymph  so  stops  the  filtration 
as  to  increase  the  intraocular  tension.  (See  Secondary  Glau- 
coma.) 

Anterior  staphyloma  signifies  a  bulging  forwards  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  cornea  beyond  its  normal  curvature.  Of  this 
there  are  two  distinct  classes,  viz.,  the  opoijue  and  the  trans- 
parent or  Ci'iiical  cornea. 

Opaque  anterior  staphyloma  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of 
perforation  of  the  cornea,  either  from  ulceration  or  from  injury. 
Ae  soon  aa  perforation  takes  place,  there  is  immediate  escape 
of  the  af^ueous  humor,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  iris  comes 
forwards  iu  contact  with  the  opening  and  may  protrude  through 
it ;  inflammation  then  takes  place  from  exposure,  and  the  parts 
become  matted  together  by  exudation,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
orifice.  The  cicatrix,  however,  being  weaker,  is  unable  to 
resist  intraocular  tension,  which  is  now  reestablished  by  the 
closure  of  the  perforation,  and  bulges  forwards;  the  extent  of 
this  deformity  presents  every  degree  of  variation,  from  a  small 
bladder-like  protrusion  to  that  of  the  whole  corneal  surface; 
the  extent  of  the  projection  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  prevent 
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complete  closure  of  the  lids.  The  structure  of  the  cornea 
becomes  much  altered,  the  epithelial  layer  is  thickened,  the 
substantia  propria  is  thin,  opaque,  and  of  a  gray  or  yellowish 
color;  the  iris  also  is  much  altered,  and  often  becomes  atro- 
phied. Vision  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
position  of  the  corneal  surface  affected.  This  condition  of 
bulging  of  the  cornea  and  consequent  dragging  upon  the  ad- 
herent iris  is  liable  to  set  up  serious  trouble,  not  only  of  these 
structures,  but  also  of  the  neighboring  structures  in  the  ciliary 
region,  which  may  lead  to  complete  disorganization  of  the 
globe. 

TreatmenU — ^Directions  have  already  been  given  under  the 
head  of  Ulcers  of  the  Cornea  for  the  prevention  of  staphy- 
loma. When  once  fully  formed,  it  is  far  from  amenable  to 
treatment. 

In  small,  partial,  and  recent  cases  the  compress  should  be 
continued,  and  the  intraocular  tension  diminished  by  para- 
centesis  of  the  anterior  chamber;  by  repeating  this  every 
second  or  third  day  for  a  few  times,  the  cicatrix  often  gains 
strength  and  becomes  stationary.  Should  the  tension  not  be 
sufficiently  diminished  by  this  means,  or  should  it  become 
increased  above  the  normal,  more  benefit  would  be  derived  by 
excising  a  portion  of  the  iris.  (See  Iridectomy.)  A  good  large 
iridectomy  should  be  performed  opposite  the  clearest  portion 
of  the  cornea.  This  would  permanently  relieve  the  tension, 
and  an  artificial  pupil  would  be  at  the  same  time  established. 

When  the  staphyloma  is  small  and  circumscribed,  some  por- 
tion of  the  cornea  remaining  sufliciently  clear  for  useful  vision, 
the  projection  may  with  advantage  be  excised  and  an  artificial 
pupil  at  the  same  time  made  by  a  small  iridectomy  behind  the 
clear  cornea.  The  excision  may  be  performed  either  by  seizing 
the  projection  with  forceps  and  cutting  it  off  with  curved  scis- 
sors, or  by  using  the  corneal  trephine  as  for  conical  cornea.  This 
mode  of  procedure  often  results  in  a  suflSciently  firm  cicatrix. 

When  the  whole  cornea  has  become  involved,  the  eye  often 
becomes  the  seat  of  severe  pain,  and  the  increased  dragging 
of  the  iris  upon  the  ciliary  region  causes  its  disorganization, 
the  lens  becomes  opaque  and  perhaps  dislocated.  The  staphy- 
loma may  become  so  large  as  to  be  unsightly,  and  to  prevent 
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proper  closure  of  the  eyelids.    In  this  case  the  removal  of  the 
globe  becomes  necessary. 

Enucleation  of  the  eye. — Opei'ation.  The  patient  to  be  fully 
anaesthetized.  The  operator  to  stand  behind  the  patient's 
head.  The  instruments  required  are  speculum,  fixation  for- 
ceps, curved  scissors,  and  strabismus  hook  (Figs.  81  to  84). 


n 


\ 


Fio.  31.  Fig.  32.  Fig.  33. 

Specaluxn.        Fixation  Forceps.   Squint  Hook. 


Fig.  34. 
Carved  Scissors. 


The  eyelids  to  be  widely  separated  by  the  speculum,  and  the 

globe  held  steady  by  seizing  the  conjunctiva  with  the  forceps 

near  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

The  conjunctiva  is  then  divided  all  round,  and  close  to,  the 

8 
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cornea,  leaving  only  sufficient  for  the  forceps  to  hold  on  by; 
the  capsule  of  Tenon  is  at  the  same  time  opened  by  carrying 
the  deeper  blade  of  the  scissors  well  beneath  the  conjunctiva 
close  to  the  sclerotic. 

The  strabismus  hook  is  now  passed  into  Tenon's  capsule  and 
glided  beneath  the  tendon  of  each  muscle,  which  is  divided 
with  the  scissors  between  the  hook  and  the  globe.  The  specu- 
lum is  now  allowed  to  open  more  widely  by  loosening  the 
screw,  and  is  pressed  slightly  backwards;  the  globe  then  starts 
forwards  and  protrudes  through  the  palpebral  aperture.  The 
scissors  are  now  introduced  either  at  the  inner  or  outer  canthus. 
having  their  concavity  toward  the  globe.  As  they  reach  the 
back  of  the  eye,  the  blades  are  opened,  and  they  are  pushed  in 
till  they  are  felt  to  grip  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  then  divided. 
One  or  two  more  snips  are  now  required  to  sever  the  oblique 
muscles  and  any  remaining  tissues,  and  the  globe  is  removed. 
The  speculum  should  be  taken  out  immediately  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  globe,  unless  it  falls  out,  as  it  generally  does. 
Hemorrhage  is  easily  stopped  by  firm  pressure  with  small 
sponges  and  cold  water.  This  done,  a  tight  compress  of  two  or 
three  small  sponges  covered  over  by  cotton-wool  is  applied. 
This  should  be  retained  for  at  least  six  hours.  It  can  then  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  water  dressing  or  dry  lint. 

In  excising  an  eye,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  puncture  the 
globe,  as  the  flaccidity  caused  by  the  consequent  escape  of 
vitreous  renders  the  completion  of  the  operation  more  difficult 
than  when  the  globe  is  intact.  The  presence  of  old  or  recent 
inflammatory  adhesions  often  renders  excision  difficult.  In  this 
case,  if  it  is  found  that  the  hook  cannot  be  passed  under  the 
tendons,  the  adherent' tissues  must  be  carefully  dissected  away 
from  the  globe  with  the  scissors  alone.  When  an  eye  is  exces- 
sively large  and  elongated,  as  happens  in  some  cases  of  buph- 
thalmos  and  myopia,  it  is  very  difficult  to  divide  the  optic 
nerve  without  cutting  the  sclerotic  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
eye.  Should  this  accident  occur,  and  the  back  of  the  globe  be 
left  in  the  orbit,  it  can  afterwards  be  removed. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  conjunctiva 
together  by  fine  silk  sutures  after  excision. 
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Another  method  of  excision^  which  is  quicker,  but  does  not 
leave  quite  as  good  a  stump,  is  to  divide  either  the  internal  or 
external  rectus  first,  then  to  pass  the  scissors  to  the  back  of  the 
globe  and  sever  the  nerve,  and  finally  to  complete  the  operation 
by  dividing  the  conjunctiva  and  the  remaining  muscles  by 
sweeping  the  scissors  round  with  one  blade  beneath  the  muscles 
and  the  other  above  the  conjunctiva. 

Artificial  eyes  are  made  of  glass,  and  are  kept  in  great 
variety  as  to  size  and  color  by  the  best  opticians.  When  the 
cicatrix  of  the  conjunctiva  and  other  tissues  of  the  orbit  is 
firm,  and  quite  free  from  ulceration  or  discharge,  it  is  ready  to 
receive  the  artificial  eye ;  this  condition  is  usually  established 
in  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  The  eye  should  not  be  worn 
continuously.  For  the  first  few  weeks  it  may  be  worn  a  few 
hours  daily ;  after  that,  if  no  irritation  is  experienced,  it  can  be 
worn  all  day,  but  never  during  the  night.  The  artificial  eyes 
in  ordinary  use  require  to  be  renewed  about  every  six  months, 
as  they  are  apt  to  become  rough,  and  therefore  irritating  to  the 
conjunctiva. 

Quite  recently  celluloid  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  eyes.^  The  eyes  made  of 
this  substance  are  unbreakable,  and  are  lighter  than  the  glass 
eyes.  The  edges  can  be  cut  with  an  ordinary  penknife  to 
adapt  the  eye  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  stump.  In  appearance 
they  exactly  resemble  those  made  of  glass,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  more  durable. 

The  insertion  of  an  artificial  eye  is  very  easy,  and  is  soon 
learned  by  the  patient.  It  must  first  be  steadily  pushed  be- 
neath the  upper  lid,  and  held  there  whilst  the  lower  lid  is 
brought  round  its  lower  edge. 

Its  removal  is  still  more  simple.  The  lower  lid  is  depressed 
so  as  to  expose  the  lower  edge  of  the  eye,  and  beneath  this  a 
probe  is  placed,  by  which  the  eye  is  brought  forwards.  It 
then  slips  out  by  its  own  weight,  and  should  be  caught  in  a 
handkerchief  held  for  its  reception. 

Conical  cornea,  or  Transparent  anterior  staphyloma,  consists 
in  a  bulging  forwards  of  the  central  part  of  the  cornea  beyond 

*    ^  These  eyes  are  manufactured  by  Schutze  &  Co.,  14  South  Street,  Finsbury, 
London. 
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it8  normal  carratare,  so  that  it  aesames  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
transparent  cone. 

Unless  a  carefnl  examination  is  made  as  to  the  state  of  re- 
fraction of  the  eve,  the  early  stage  of  this  disease  may  be  mis- 
taken for  ordinary  myopia  or  regular  myopic  astigmatism.  By 
the  ophthalmometre  of  Ja%'al  and  Schiotz,  the  reflected  images 
are  of  varioos  sizes  and  cannot  be  brought  into  parallel  lines ; 
this  shows  an  irregular  astigmatism  of  the  cornea. 

By  retmoscopy  we  find  the  shadow  to  be  quite  different  in 
appearance  and  movement  from  those  of  myopia  and  hyper- 
metropia.  There  is  a  bright  central  reflex  surrounded  by  a 
crescentic  shadow  which  moves  around  the  centre,  but  never 
crosses  it  as  the  mirror  is  rotated. 

By  the  cphihalnwscape  the  vessels  of  the  optic  disk  and  the 
optic  disk  itself  appear  to  be  distorted,  and  to  alter  in  shape 
and  size  with  each  movement  of  the  observer's  head,  just  as 
occurs  in  looking  at  an  object  through  a  pane  of  bad  glass. 
The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  that  of  diminished  vision, 
first  for  distant  and  then  for  near  and  small  objects.  The  dis- 
ease usually  comes  on  gradually,  and  without  pain  or  inflam- 
mation. As  it  progresses,  the  cornea  becomes  perceptibly 
conical  in  appearance,  and  the  vision  sometimes  so  defective 
that  the  patient  can  only  read  large  type  (Snellen,  6,  9,  or  12). 
Often,  however,  with  very  great  conicity  the  near  vision  re- 
mains good,  but  the  object  has  to  be  brought  extreYiiely  close 
to  the  eye.  Such  cases  differ  from  simple  myopia,  however, 
in  the  fact  that  no  lens  improves  the  distant  vision.  In  ad- 
vanced cases,  the  top  of  the  cone  sometimes  becomes  opaque, 
but  there  is  seldom  perforation  of  the  cornea,  unless  the  case 
is  complicated  by  injury. 

The  disease  generally  comes  on  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  years,  sometimes  later;  it  usually  undergoes  a  steady 
progress  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  remains  stationary. 
It  appears  to  be  more  common  in  young  women  than  in  men, 
and  to  occur  more  frequently  in  England  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  pathology  of  conical  coniea  is  still  obscure.  The  cornea, 
especially  at  its  central  part,  is  always  thinned;  it  may 
be  that  this  thinning  of  the  corneal  tissue  is  the  essential 
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feature  of  the  aft'ection,  causing  the  weakeued  cornea  to  yield 
to  the  normal  intraocular  tension.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
poeeible,  as  was  supposed  by  von  Graefe,  that  the  affection 
comraenceB  with  increased  intraocular  tension,  and  that  the 
thinning  and  bulging  of  the  cornea  are  secondary  to  this. 
Against  this  theory,  however,  are  the  facts  that  no  history  of  the 
aymptoma  which  generally  accompany  increased  tension  can 
usually  be  obtained,  and  that  the  rare  cases  of  glaucoma  in 
subjects  of  this  age  do  not  follow  this  course. 

TVeatmenl. — The  treatment  of  this  very  serious  afteetion  has 
received  much  attention  during  the  last  half  century.  Bowraan, 
Critehett,  von  Graefe,  Donders,  de  Wecker,  and  many  others, 
have  spared  no  pains  in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  its  progress 
and  to  remedy  its  bad  results. 

Dondera  found  that  near  vision  could  be  improved  by  placing 
a  Btenopaic  disk  in  front  of  the  affected  eye;  but  the  smallness 
of  the  circle  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  for  this  purpose 
was  too  limited  to  be  useful  for  distant  vision,  the  visual  field 
being  so  contracted  that  the  patient  could  only  see  objects 
which  were  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  eye.  These 
stenopaic  spectacles  are  therefore  only  useful  for  near  work, 
such  as  reading,  needlework,  and  the  like.  They  are  of  but 
little  use  during  the  progressive  stage  of  the  disease,  as,  owing 
to  the  increasing  myopia,  they  would  require  to  be  changed 
too  frequently  before  the  eye  had  reached  a  stationary  con- 
dition. In  exceptional  cases,  a  strong  concave  glass  (15  U.  to 
20  D.)  without  the  stenopaic  circle  or  slit  is  beneficial. 

The  advantage  obtained  by  the  stenopaic  slit  induced  Mr. 
Bowraan  to  try  to  diminish  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  by  lateral 
deviation  and  elongation.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  by  the 
operation  of  iridodesia,  and  the  method  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable improvement  as  to  vision,  and  was  at  one  time 
much  practised.  The  delicacy  of  the  operation,  however,  re- 
quires great  skill  in  its  performance,  and  the  act  of  incar- 
cerating the  iris  in  a  corneal  cicatrix  is  one  which  is  rather  to 
be  avoided,  owing  to  the  troubles  which  may  be  thereby  set 
up,  not  only  in  the  wounded  eye,  but  in  that  of  the  opposite 
side.     (See  Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis.) 

Von   Graefe  first  suggested  imitating  the  contraction  of 
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tissue,  which  occurs  iq  the  healing  of  perforating  ulcers,  by 
the  production  of  an  ulcer  artificially.  To  effect  this  he  re- 
moved the  apex  of  the  cone ;  the  part  excised  was  about  2  mm. 
or  3  mm.  in  diameter,  and  involved  about  two-thirds  of  the 
thickness  of  the  cornea.  For  some  ten  to  fifteen  days  after 
this  excision  he  applied  the  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
exposed  surface,  and  finally  allowed  the  surface  to  heal;  the 
result  was  that  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  became  reduced 
and  the  vision  considerably  improved.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  operation  of  removing  so  thin  a  portion  from  the  apex 
of  the  cone  is  not  easy  to  perform.  The  cornea  is  very  thin, 
and  perforation  is  most  likely  to  be  the  result  of  such  an 
attempt  The  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  so  many  con- 
secutive days  is  again  very  painful.  The  operation  is  also 
certain  to  produce  a  dense  opacity  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
cornea,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  necessitate  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil. 

Bowman,  acting  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  von  Graefe, 
determined  to  remove  a  circular  piece  from  the  apex  of  the 
cone,  involving  its  whole  thickness.  He  did  not  apply  caustic 
to  the  wound,  but  allowed  it  to  cicatrize. 

The  operation  is  performed  with  a  small  trephine  (Fig.  35), 
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Fig.  35. — Corneal  Trephine. 

which  consists  of  a  simple  tube  having  one  extremity  ground 
down  to  a  tine  cutting  edge  at  the  expense  of  its  outer  surface, 
so  that  it  tapers  slightly;  within  the  tube,  and  fitting  it  accu- 
rately, is  a  piston,  by  means  of  which  the  depth  to  which  the 
instrument  is  allowed  to  cut  can  be  regulated.  The  upper  end 
of  the  |)iston  projects,  and  is  marked  by  a  small  scale  showing 
the  distance  of  the  other  end  of  the  piston  from  the  cutting 
edge.  The  whole  instrument  is  about  5  cm.  long,  and  in  use 
is  rotated  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  It  is  well  to  be  provided 
with  three  sizes,  having  a  diameter  of  1  mm.,  2  mm.,  and 
3  mm.  respectively. 
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Before  using  the  instrument  the  piston  is  set  to  correspond 
with  the  supposed  thickness  of  the  cornea;  it  is  then  placed 
on  the  apex  of  the  cone  and  rotated  rapidly  backwards  and 
forwards.  Every  few  seconds  it  is  removed  to  see  whether  the 
cornea  has  been  penetrated,  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
aqueous  does  not  escape  as  long  as  the  trephine  is  in  position, 
because  its  conical  extremity  prevents  leaking  by  the  side  of 
the  cutting  edge,  while  the  calibre  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  the 
piston.  When  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea  has  been 
penetrated,  the  small  piece  may  come  away  with  the  instru- 
ment; usually,  however,  owing  to  the  unequal  thinning  of  the 
membrane,  it  is  held  in  situ  by  a  few  undivided  portions  and 
corneal  tissue;  perforation  is  then  only  known  to  have  taken 
place  by  the  fact  that  the  aqueous  escapes  when  the  trephine  is 
removed.  The  little  scale  can  now  be  easily  removed  with 
forceps  and  fine  scissors.  The  portion  excised  should  corre- 
spond to  the  apex  of  the  cone, 

Aft^r  the  cicatrix  has  formed,  an  artificial  pupil  is  made 
opposite  that  part  of  the  cornea  which  is  thought  to  be  most 
desirable. 

Abadie  states  that  he  has  been  successful  in  combining  the 
operation  of  iridotomy  with  that  of  trephiniag.  He  first  excises 
the  circular  piece  of  cornea  as  recommended  by  Bowman,  and 
then  introduces  the  blades  of  the  iridotomy  scissora  through 
the  opening  thus  made,  and  divides  the  iris  vertically  down- 
wards.' This  method  of  Bowman,  with  or  without  modifica- 
tions as  to  the  shape  of  the  trephine,  has  been  extensively 
practised,  and  is  often  attended  with  excellent  results  in  the 
improvement  of  vision. 

During  the  after-treatment  the  eyelids  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly closed  for  a  week;  and  as  it  ia  desirable  to  obtain  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  ae  soon  as  possible,  atropine  ointment  (F. 
34)  should  be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  closed  lids. 

Exciuou  of  an  oval  piece  of  the  oomea  (Bader)  is  an  operative 
procedure  which  is  now  frequently  adopted.  Similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  preceding,  it  is  followed  by  equally  good  results, 
aud  takes  less  time  in  healing. 

'  Maladies  (lea  Teui,  par  C'h.  Abadie.     Purii,  187<1. 
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Operation. — A  von  Graefe's  linear  knife  is  made  to  transfix 
the  apex  of  the  cone,  so  that  the  point  just  passes  through  the 
forepart  of  the  anterior  chamber;  the  distance  between  the 
puncture  and  the  counter-puncture  should  not  exceed  3  mm. 
Having  transfixed  in  this  way,  the  knife  must  be  made  to  cut 
its  way  out  in  a  direction  upwards  and  forwards,  the  eye  being 
held  steady  with  the  fixation  forceps.  The  lower  flap  of  the 
wound  is  now  seized  with  forceps,  and  an  oval  portion  is  cut 
from  it  with  scissors;  the  widest  part  of  this  portion  should 
not  exceed  1  mm.  The  eyelids  are  then  closed,  and  the  case 
is  afterwards  treated  as  for  trephining.  I  have  seen  very  good 
results  from  this  method  of  operating,  both  in  my  own  practice 
and  in  that  of  others. 

In  the  early  stages  of  conical  cornea,  before  operation  has 
been  decided  upon,  or  when  the  patient  will  not  submit  to 
operation,  the  general  health  should  be  supported  by  tonic 
regimen.  The  application  of  a  compress  of  lint  to  the  closed 
eyelids  daily,  taking  each  eye  on  alternate  days  has  also  been 
advised.  The  use  of  J  or  1  per  cent,  solution  of  eserine  dropped 
into  the  eyes  three  times  daily,  with  the  hope  of  diminishing 
intraocular  tension,  may  also  be  tried.  Paracentesis  of  the 
anterior  chamber  at  intervals  may  also  be  of  benefit. 

Burns,  wounds,  and  other  injuries  of  the  cornea  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Bums  are  produced  by  quicklime,  mineral  acids,  caustics, 
boiling  water,  strong  ammonia,  fusing  metals,  gunpowder,  and 
the  like.  The  action  of  quicklime  upon  the  cornea  is  very 
destructive,  more  so  than  the  appearance  of  the  cornea  imme- 
diately after  the  accident  would  lead  us  to  imagine.  When 
only  the  superficial  portion  of  the  corneal  tissue  is  cloudy,  the 
deeper  parts  remaining  transparent,  we  may  hope  for  some 
preservation  of  vision,  but  when  there  is  a  difl'used  and  deep 
gray  appearance,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable. 

Ireatment  must  be  immediate.  Both  the  eyelids  should  be 
everted  and  thoroughly  cleansed  with  tepid  water  and  cotton- 
wool, and  all  particles  of  lime  having  been  removed  from  the 
conjunctival  sac,  a  drop  of  I  per  cent,  solution  of  atropine 
should  be  placed  in  the  eye,  and  a  light  compress  applied. 
Should  the  conjunctiva  and  neighboring  parts  become  much 
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inflamed,  soothing  lotions  and  atropine  drops  must  be  em- 
ployed. The  eyelids  must  be  opened  daily,  and  precautions 
tAken  to  prevent  adhesions  between  the  globe  and  the  lids. 
(See  Symblepharon.) 

Wounda  of  the  cornea  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  may 
be  Buperticial  or  penetrating. 

Superficial  woDnds  may  cODsist  of  a  simple  abrasion,  or  a 
Bcrateh,  with  or  without  contusion.  These  injuries  usually 
heal  without  trouble;  they  simply  require  that  the  eye  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  that  a  few  drops  of  ^  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  atropine  and  a  light  compress  should  be  applied,  A 
nebula  or  leuconia  may  remain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  the 
patient  should  be  prepared  for  this  defect,  which  may  interfere 
with  the  vision  of  that  eye.  When  there  is  any  persisting 
purulent  affection  of  the  injured  eye,  such  as  dacryo-cystitis,  or 
granular  conjunctivitis,  the  cornea  is  less  able  to  recover  from 
the  traunialism.  The  wound  may  become  inflamed,  and  sup- 
puration with  hypopyon  supervene. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  cornea  are  of  great  importance, 
on  account  of  the  grave  complications  which  sometimes  attend 
them.  lu  all  cases  there  is  immediate  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor  through  the  wound,  and,  the  anterior  chamber  being 
thus  emptied,  the  iris  is  approximated,  if  not  brought  ioto 
actual  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Some- 
times it  protrudes  through  the  wound. 

TVeahiienl. — If  the  wound  is  near  the  periphery  of  the  cornea, 
eserine  (J  per  cent,  solution)  should  be  dropped  into  the  palpe- 
bral aperture  so  as  to  contract  the  pupil,  and  so  draw  the  iris 
from  the  wound.  If  the  wound  is  at  or  near  the  centre,  then 
for  similar  reasons  the  use  of  a  solution  of  atropine  (1  per  cent.) 
is  indicated.  The  eye  should  be  at  once  closed  by  a  light  com- 
press of  lint,  which  can  be  kept  moist  with  cold  water. 

Whm  the  iris  i3  entangled  or  protruding  from  the  wound,  the 
case  is  more  serious.  If  seen  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
accident  au  attempt  should  be  made  to  return  it.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  now  quite  shallow,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  wouud  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  immedi- 
ately behind  the  iris.  For  reducing  the  hernia  of  the  iris  a 
blunt-ended  caoutchouc  spatula  (Fig.  28)  may  be  used,  com- 
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bined  at  the  same  time  with  the  local  use  of  atropine  or  eserine, 
according  as  the  wound  is  central  or  peripheral. 

It  is  sometimes  found  impossible  to  effect  a  return  of  the 
iris  in  this  manner;  in  which  case  the  protruding  portion 
should  be  seized  with  forceps  and  snipped  off  with  scissors  on 
a  level  with  the  surface,  and  the  edges  of  the  prolapsed  portion 
reduced  if  possible;  atropine  or  eserine  should  be  instilled 
and  a  light  compress  applied. 

If  the  case  is  not  seen  till  two  or  three  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, no  attempt  should  be  made  to  return  the  iris,  as  it  will 
by  that  time  have  become  inflamed,  swollen,  and  perhaps 
adherent;  the  projecting  portion  must  be  excised  with  scissors 
in  the  manner  just  indicated. 

When  the  crystalline  lens  is  wounded  it  is  liable  to  become 
greatly  swollen,  and  to  set  up  glaucomatous  tension  and  inflam- 
matory trouble. 

The  cause  of  injury  should  always  be  carefully  ascertained, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  no  foreign  body  has  entered  the  eye- 
ball. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
of  great  variety.  Those  most  commonly  met  with  are  small 
bits  of  metal,  coal-dust,  and  sand. 

The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  corneal  tissue  is 
marked  by  immediate  pain,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation; 
the  pain  is  most  intense  when  the  substance  is  so  situated  as 
to  be  rubbed  against  and  pressed  upon  by  the  eyelid.  If  not 
quickly  removed,  local  keratitis  is  set  up.  The  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recognize,  especially 
when  it  is  very  small,  but  by  careful  examination  with  oblique 
focal  illumination  (p.  86)  it  can  always  be  detected. 

Lmnediate  removal  is  in  all  cases  imperative.  The  difficulty 
of  this  will  depend  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  particle  has 
become  embedded  in  the  tissue.  For  ordinary  cases  in  which 
it  is  situated  on  a  level  with  the  surface  the  surgeon  stands 
behind  the  patient,  who  is  seated  in  a  good  light,  with  his 
head  thrown  back  and  protected  by  a  towel,  so  that  it  can 
be  steadied  against  the  surgeon's  chest;  the  eyelids  are  now 
separated  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  the  globe  held 
in  position  by  firm  pressure  of  the  same  fingers  against  the 
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ocular  conjunctiva.  The  patient  is  directed  to  look  in  such 
a  direction  as  may  bring  the  foreign  body  most  clearly  into 
view,  and  to  fix  his  vision  in  that  direction  as  much  as  possible. 
A  small  spud,  Fig.  36,  is  now  used;  this  should  be  passed  fairly 
beneath  the  embedded  particle,  which  can  then  be  elevated 
and  removed. 


Fig.  36. — Corneal  Spud. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  cornea, 
so  that  it  touches  or  even  perforates  Descemet's  membrane,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  remove  it  by  the  above  method  ;  in  this 
case  the  patient  should  be  aneesthetized,  and  a  broad  needle 
passed  through  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  flat  portion  of  the  needle  can  be  passed  behind 
the  part  where  the  foreign  body  is  embedded.  A  little  pressure 
is  here  made,  and  the  point  of  a  Beer's  cataract  knife  or  a 
keratome  can  now  be  used  to  cut  down  to  the  particle,  and 
remove  it  without  fear  of  its  falling  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
This  done,  the  broad  needle  is  withdrawn.  A  drop  of  atropine 
solution  is  used,  and  the  eye  closed  by  a  light  compress  for  a 
few  days. 

When  a  foreign  body  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cornea  it 
establishes  local  keratitis,  which  may  be  very  severe  and  extend 
to  the  whole  cornea;  the  surrounding  tissue  becomes  hazy 
and  rather  swollen,  and  the  particle  sooner  or  later  becomes 
loose  and  detached.  The  resulting  opacity  in  this  case  is 
much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  particle  been 
removed  at  once ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  metals  there  is  often 
a  considerable  stain  left  from  deposit  of  the  oxide. 

Tumors  of  the  cornea  are  very  rare.  They  occasionally  occur 
primarily  in  this  tissue,  but  usually  extend  from  similar 
growths  either  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  or  of  the  interior  of 
the  eye.  The  chief  tumors  are  epithelioma,  sarcoma,  fibroma, 
and  dermoid  cyst. 

Epithelioma  of  the  cornea  usually  invades  this  structure  by 
extension  from  the  ocular  conjunctiva;  it  sometimes,  however, 
appears  as  a  small  whitish  or  yellowish-white  nodule  at  the 
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scleroconieal  janction.  At  first  it  causes  bot  slight  pain  or 
inconTenience,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  a  pbljctenale ;  sooner 
or  later  it  spreads  and  becomes  painful ;  the  sar&ce  may  soften 
and  break  down. 

Figs.  1  and  2  (opposite  p.  26)  represent  a  section  of  epithe- 
lioma in  this  region.  They  present  the  typical  appearance  of 
epithelioma,  viz.,  excessive  ingrowths  of  epithelial  tissae,  in  the 
depths  of  which  the  cells  arrange  themselves  in  concentric 
circles,  thas  assuming  a  ^^  nest-like  "  form. 

Treatment — Complete  removal  of  the  diseased  tissue  is  the 
only  way  of  preventing  the  spread  of  this  new  growth.  This 
may  be  attempted  by  scraping  with  the  lupus  scoop,  or  by 
excising  with  a  knife.  As  a  rule  the  disease  returns  and 
spreads  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  eye  had  better  be  enucleated,  and  any  surrounding  tissues 
that  mav  be  affected  should  at  the  same  time  be  cut  awav. 

Sarcoma  of  the  cornea  more  commonly  occurs  by  extension 
from  neighboring  tissues.  It  varies  in  its  rate  of  progress, 
but  as  a  rule  is  rapidly  destructive.  Figs.  1  and  2  represent 
sections  of  this  tumor.  In  Fig.  1  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
epithelial  or  conjunctival  layer  is  left:  intact,  while  the  new 
orrowth  has  attacked  onlv  the  tissue  beneath  this. 

Treatment  consists  in  earlv  excision  of  the  eve  and  all  sur- 
rounding  tissues  which  may  be  implicated. 


Cenjuntliyal  layta 
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CHAPTER   V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SCLEROTIC. 

ANATOMY — 8CLER1TI8 — EPISCLERITIS — CONTUSIONS — RUPTURE — WOUNDS. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — The  sclerotic  is  a  strong,  opaque, 
fibrous  structure  continuous  with  the  cornea,  from  which  it  ex- 
tends backwards  so  as  to  complete  the  external  coat  of  the  eye. 
Its  outer  surface  is  white  and  smooth;  its  inner  surface  is  of  a 
light  brown  color.  It  is  thickest  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye, 
and  thinnest  about  6  mm.  from  the  cornea;  at  the  point  of 
union  with  the  latter  it  again  becomes  thicker.  Posteriorly  it 
is  pierced  by  the  optic  nerve  at  a  point  about  2.5  mm.  internal 
to  the  anterior  posterior  axis  of  the  globe. 

At  the  opening  through  which  the  optic  nerve  passes,  the 
sclerotic  is  not  altogether  absent,  for  it  sends  across  fine  trabe- 
culse,  which  form  a  sieve-like  membrane  through  which  the 
nerve-fibres  pass.  This,  which  is  called  the  lamina  cribrosa^  is 
composed  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  amongst  which 
are  found  numerous  fibres  of  elastic  tissue,  abundant  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles,  and  some  pigment-cells. 

The  texture  of  the  sclerotic  is  permeated  by  a  network  of 
capillaries  having  very  wide  meshes;  toward  the  periphery  of 
the  cornea  this  network  becomes  much  increased,  forming  a 
vascular  ring,  the  ciliary  or  circuiucomeal  zone^  from  which  loops 
are  supplied  to  the  cornea. 

The  canal  of  Schlemm  (see  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  84,  also  Fig. 
37)  is  a  small,  flattened,  somewhat  oval  space,  situated  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
cornea.  It  communicates  with  the  anterior  chamber  by  fine 
clefts  between  the  fibres  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  The 
precise  manner  in  which  it  communicates  with  the  veins  in  its 
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immediate  vicinity  is  still  disputed.  In  all  probability  certain 
valvular  arrangements  exist  which,  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  intraocular  pressure,  allow  the  contents  of  the  canal  to  pass 
outwards,  either  directly  into  the  veins  or  into  lymphatic 
spaces  surrounding  the  latter. 

The  ligamentnm  pectinatam  is  situated  just  inside  the  sclero- 
corneal  junction  (Fig.  37).  It  is  intimately  attached  to  this 
part,  and  thence  extends  to  the  iris,  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
the  ciliary  muscle.  Its  trabeculse  and  lamellse  are  composed 
of  elastic  fibres,  which  are  derived  from  the  splitting  up  of  the 
membrane  of  Descemet.  The  endothelium  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  Descemet's  membrane  is  continued  over  these  fibres, 
and  on  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

Between  the  sclerotic  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  ocular 
conjunctiva  is  found  some  loose  connective  tissue;  this,  which 
varies  in  amount  in  difiTerent  individuals,  is  called  episcleral 
tissue. 

Covering  the  sclerotic  is  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  This  is  a 
fibrous  capsule,  which  envelops  the  sclerotic  and  sends  oflT 
processes  in  various  directions.  Anteriorly  it  extends  to 
within  about  3  mm.  of  the  cornea,  and  blends  with  the  scle- 
rotic and  conjunctiva.  Another  portion  passes  in  a  radial 
direction  behind  the  conjunctiva  and  the  palpebral  ligament, 
to  become  united  with  the  periosteum;  other  reflections  take 
place  along  the  ocular  muscles  in  the  form  of  sheaths;  poste- 
riorly the  capsule  is  continued  along  the  optic  nerve  as  far 
as  the  optic  foramen.  This  capsule  is  lined  by  flattened 
epithelioid  cells,  similar  to  those  of  serous  membrane.  It 
forms  a  socket  in  which  the  globe  can  rotate  in  any  direction. 
Its  cavity  communicates  with  the  lamina  suprachoroidea  by 
means  of  the  perivascular  lymph-spaces  surrounding  the  venae 
vorticosae. 

Sclerotitis  or  Scleritis  is  characterized  by  general  injection 
of  the  superficial  vessels,  which  produces  a  faint  pinkish  tint. 
The  ocular  conjunctiva  may  be  at  the  same  time  affected,  but 
the  color  of  this  is  of  a  deeper  red,  and  its  vessels  can  be 
made  to  move  with  the  membrane,  and  can  be  emptied  by 
slight  digital  pressure,  whilst  the  pink  hue  of  the  scleral 
injection  still  shows  through.     As  the  inflammation  increases. 
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the  sclerotic  becomes  of  a  deeper  color,  and  assumes  a  bluish 
tint.  Scleritis  is  occasionally  met  with  in  rheumatic  and  gouty 
subjects. 

Episcleritis  is  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  episcleral  tissue, 
which  may  exist  with  or  without  sclerotitis.  It  consists  of  a 
dusky-red  nodular  swelling  beneath  the  ocular  conjunctiva. 
It  usually  occurs  in  single  patches,  measuring  from  4  mm.  to 
6  mm.  in  diameter,  but  two  or  more  lumps  may  form  in  the 
same  eye.  It  is  slow  in  progress,  often  lasting  many  months. 
It  is  usually  unattended  by  pain;  occasionally,  however,  this 
is  considerable,  and  is  then  accompanied  by  photophobia  and 
lachrymation.  Vision  is  not  often  interfered  with,  but  in  some 
cases  the  part  of  the  cornea  which  is  nearest  the  patch  of 
episcleritis  becomes  hazy,  and  in  others  the  sclerotic  and  the 
choroid  are  affected ;  under  these  circumstances  the  vision  will 
be  defective  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  complication. 

Generally  the  patch  disappears,  leaving  no  perceptible  lesion. 
In  prolonged  cases,  however,  it  not  unfrequently  causes  some 
thinning  of  the  sclerotic,  which,  in  slight  degrees,  is  indicated 
by  a  dark,  bluish  appearance,  and  in  more  extreme  cases  so 
weakens  the  tissue  of  the  sclerotic  that  it  yields  to  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  and  becomes  staphylomatous.  Episcleritis  is 
somewhat  rare  ;*  it  appears  to  be  most  common  in  adult  females, 
and  to  be  in  some  way  associated  with  uterine  disorders.  It 
also  occurs  by  preference  in  those  who  suffer  from  rheumatism, 
and  in  persons  affected  with  syphilis.  A  slight  injury  is  not 
unfrequently  its  exciting  cause. 

Treatment. — The  eyes  should  be  protected  from  light  by  a 
shade,  or  by  blue-tinted  spectacles.  Atropine  drops  (strength 
J  or  1  per  cent.)  should  be  used  several  times  daily.  Caustics 
and  irritating  astringents  should  be  strictly  avoided.  "When 
there  is  much  pain,  a  few  leeches  applied  to  the  temporal 
region  may  be  of  service. 

In  prescribing  internal  remedies,  the  probable  cause  of  the 
affection  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  treated. 

Contusions  of  the  sclerotic  are  only  of  importance  in  propor- 
tion as  they  affect  other  structures. 

Euptnre  of  the  sclerotic  occasionally  results  from  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  eye,  and  the  violence  of  the  injury  is  generally 
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sufficient  to  produce  other  lesions  at  the  same  time.  The  most 
common  situation  of  the  rupture  is  from  2  mm.  to  4  mm.  from 
the  corneal  margin,  and  therefore  in  the  ciliary  region ;  the 
rent  is  usually  somewhat  irregular,  but  its  general  direction  is 
often  that  of  a  curve  concentric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  contents  of  the  globe  are  at  the 
same  time  evacuated  or  so  displaced  as  to  cause  inflammatory 
and  other  troubles.  Thus  the  lens  may  be  dislocated,  and 
may  make  its  escape  through  the  wound;  the  iris  may  be 
partially  or  entirely  detached  and  protruding,  and  the  vitreous 
may  have  partly  escaped.  There  is  usually  copious  hemor- 
rhage into  the  globe,  and  as  this,  for  the  most  part,  comes 
from  the  choroid,  it  generally  indicates  that  the  retina  is  ex- 
tensively detached. 

Treatment  must  depend  upon  the  seat  and  extent  of  the 
rupture  and  the  state  of  the  contents  of  the  globe.  If  the 
rupture  is  situated  in  the  ciliary  region  the  risks  of  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  attacking  the  other  eye  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  in  such  a  case 
immediate  enucleation  is  the  safest  course  to  adopt.  If,  how- 
ever, the  ciliary  region  is  only  slightly  encroached  upon,  and 
the  conjunctiva  is  entire,  the  choice  between  enucleation  and 
saving  the  eye  will  depend  upon  the  presence  and  extent  of 
other  lesions. 

Whoi  the  eye  is  soft  and  evidently  disorganized^  its  removal 
should  be  eflected  without  loss  of  time. 

When  there  is  hemorrhage  into  the  globe ^  and  the  tension  is  not  di- 
minished^ it  is  often  diflicult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  eye  is 
damaged  internally.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to  apply  an  ice 
compress  to  the  closed  eyelids,  and  to  wait  for  some  days 
until  the  blood  may  be  absorbed;  the  vision  can  then  be 
tested,  and  a  diagnosis  established  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope. 

Slight  ruptures,  which  may  be  unaccompanied  by  total  loss 
of  vision,  should  be  placed  under  the  expectant  plan  of  treat- 
ment, including  the  use  of  iced  compresses,  and  rest  of  both 
eyes. 

Superficial  wounds  are  of  but  slight  importance,  and  usually 
heal  without  trouble. 
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Penetrating  wonnds  are  always  serious,  but  their  gravity 
varies  with  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  wound,  the 
physiological  importance  of  the  parts  wounded,  and  with  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  foreign  body  within  the  globe. 

Incised  wounds^  posterior  to  the  ciliary  region^  even  though 
there  be  some  escape  of  vitreous,  are  not  necessarily  attended 
by  bad  results.  Incised  wounds  in.  the  ciliary  region  are  also 
usually  unattended  by  bad  results,  so  long  as  the  parts  beneath 
are  not  wounded  or  involved  in  the  resulting  cicatrix.  The 
cases  which  are  especially  dangerous  are  those  in  which  the 
ciliary  body,  the  iris,  or  the  lens,  is  wounded.  When  the  iris 
or  ciliary  body  is  injured  and  incarcerated  in  the  cicatrix  of  the 
woundy  there  is  especial  danger  of  local  inflammation  and  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  In  such  a  case  if  the  vision  is  lost 
or  reduced  to  mere  perception  of  light,  and  especially  if  the 
eye  is  soft,  the  globe  should  be  immediately  excised;  but  if  it 
is  still  found  to  retain  useful  vision  it  need  not  be  sacrificed. 
An  attempt  should  be  made  to  return  the  protruding  iris  or 
ciliary  body  by  means  of  a  spatula  (Fig.  28).  This  failing, 
the  protrusion  should  be  seized  with  iris  forceps  and  excised 
as  in  iridectomy.  Both  the  eyes  should  then  be  shaded  from 
the  light,  and  a  strict  watch  kept  against  sympathetic  trouble 
in  the  other  eye. 

The  question  of  saving  or  enucleating  the  eye  will  hinge 
upon  the  position  and  nature  of  the  wound  and  the  probability 
of  a  foreign  body  being  present.  The  desirability  of  removing 
the  lens  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Cataract. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS,  THE  CILIARY  BODY,  AND  THE 

CHOROID. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY — IRITIS — IRID0-CYCLITI8 — CYCLITI8 — IRIDO-CHO- 
ROIDIT18  —  SYMPATHETIC  IRRITATION  —  SYMPATHETIC  OPHTHALMITIS  — 
INJX7RIES  —  TUMORS  — CONGENITAL  DEFORMITIES  — OPERATIONS — IRIDEC- 
TOMY— IRIDODESIS — CORELYSIS — IRIDOTOMY. 

The  Tunica  Vascnlosa  or  Uveal  Tract 

Anatomy  and  Physiology, — This,  the  second  tunic  of  the  eye, 
is  found  immediately  beneath  the  sclerotic.  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  which,  from  before  backwards,  are  respectively 
called  the  iris,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  choroid. 

The  Iris  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica  vasculosa,  which 
is  suspended  in  front  of  the  crystalline  lens.  It  is  the  beauti- 
fully colored  and  contractile  membrane  which  is  seen  through 
the  transparent  cornea.  By  its  circumference  it  is  attached  to 
the  ligamentum  peetinatum  and  to  the  ciliary  body.  At  its 
centre  is  the  aperture  of  the  pupil.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
free,  whilst  the  posterior  surface  rests  by  its  pupillary  edge 
against  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

On  section  of  the  iris  we  find  from  before  backwards  the 
following  structures: 

1.  The  epithelioid  membrane^  which  is  continuous  with,  and 
similar  to,  that  on  the  back  of  Descemet's  membrane. 

2.  The  substantia  propria^  which  consists  of  a  stroma  of 
connective-tissue  fibre,  and  of  flattened  branching  connective- 
tissue  cells,  many  of  which,  in  dark  eyes,  contain  pigment 
granules.  Within  this  stroma  are  found  muscular  fibres,  blood- 
vessels, lymphatic  tissue,  and  nerves.  The  muscular  fibres  are 
of  the  unstriped  variety,  and  consist  of  a  flattened  ring  around 
the  edge  of  the  pupil  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  to  the 
anterior  surface  (the  sphincter  pupillce),  and  of   some  deeper 
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fibres  which  extend  in  a  radial  direction  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumhrence  {the  dilalator  pupiUee).  The  arteries  are  derived 
from  the  circuluB  iridis  major  and  from  the  ciliary  processes. 
Thej  proceed  in  the  middle  of  the  stroma  toward  the  pupil- 
lary edge,  and  there  form  a  free  miastomosis,  the  circulus 
iridis  minor;  they  give  off  capillary  networks  in  front  and 
behind.  The  middle  and  outer  coats  of  the  arteries  are  thick. 
The  veins  accompany  the  arteries.  There  are  no  distinct  lym- 
phatic vessels  in  the  iris,  but  the  sheaths  of  the  bloodvessels 
contain  lymphatic  sinuses,  as  also  do  the  trabeculte  of  the 
stroma,  which  open  into  the  spaces  between  the  fibres  of  the 
ligamentum  pectinatum.  The  nerves  of  the  iris  follow  the 
same  course  as  the  vessels;  they  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
derived  from  the  short  ciliary  nerves  coming  from  the  ophthal- 
mic ganglion  which  is  connected  bj'  its  roots  with  the  third 
nerve,  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  with  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  short  ciliary 
nerves  are,  moreover,  accompanied  by  the  long  ciliary  nerves 
coming  from  the  same  nasal  bmnch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Entering 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris,  they  form  a  plexus  from 
which  branches  are  given  off  as  follows:  (a)  non-medullated 
fibres  terminating  as  a  deiicalo  network  on  the  dilatator;  (6) 
medullated  nerves  passing  eventually  into  fine  non-medullated 
fibrils  arranged  as  a  network  close  to  the  anterior  surface;  and 
(c)  a  network  of  non-medullated  fibres  belonging  to  the  sphinc- 
ter pupillfe.  According  to  A.  Meyer,  there  are  in  addition  fine 
non-medullated  nerve-librils, which  accompany  the  capillaries; 
and  Faber  considers  that  there  are  ganglion  cells  contained  in 
the  nerve  networks  of  the  iris.     (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

3.  A  hyaline  thin  membrane  (mcmbrana  pigraenti)  which  ie 
continuous  with  the  lamina  vitrea  of  the  ciliary  body. 

4.  The  uvea,  consisting  of  one  or  two  layers  of  polyhedral 
ceils,  each  containing  an  oval  nucleus,  and  a  number  of  dark 
brown  pigment  granules.  In  blue  eyes  this  is  the  only  part  of 
the  iris  containing  pigment.  In  the  eyes  of  albinos  the  pig- 
ment is  absent  even  here.  This  layer  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  ciliary  body. 

The  iris  in  health  presents  a  brilliant  appearance;  its  color 
in  dark  eyes  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment  granules  in 
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the  cells  of  the  substantia  propria;  in  blue  eyes,  the  color  is 
not  due  to  the  pigment  of  the  uvea,  but  to  "interference" 
phenomena.  The  eyes  of  newly  born  children,  even  among 
the  dark  races,  are  always  blue,  the  pigmentation  taking  place 
after  birth. 

The  iris  with  its  central  aperture,  the  pupil,  serves  as  a 
diaphragm  to  shut  off  marginal  rays,  it  also  regulates  the 
amount  of  light  entering  the  eye,  and  it  acts  as  an  auxiliary 
to  accommodation.  The  size  of  the  pupil  depends  upon  the 
state  of  contraction  of  the  two  antagonistic  sets  of  muscular 
fibres,  the  sphincter  and  the  dilatator  pupillse. 

In  testing  the  mobility  of  the  pupil,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  front  of  a  bright  light,  the  other  eye  being  first 
closed  and  shielded;  the  hand  is  then  placed  in  front  of  the 
eye  under  examination,  and  after  being  held  there  for  a  few 
seconds,  is  suddenly  withdrawn.  In  the  normal  eye  the  pupil 
slowly  dilates  while  the  eye  is  shaded,  and  when  the  hand  is 
withdrawn  there  is  a  quick  contraction,  followed  by  a  very 
slight  dilatation. 

The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  pupil  is  of  a  peculiar  and 
complex  nature.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs :  (1)  "When  the 
retina  is  stimulated,  as  when  light  falls  upon  the  retina,  the 
brighter  the  light  the  greater  the  contraction.  (2)  When  the 
optic  nerve  is  stimulated  by  other  agents,  as  electricity.  (3) 
When  the  eyes  are  accommodated  for  near  vision.  (4)  In  the 
early  stages  of  poisoning  by  chloroform,  alcohol,  etc.;  and  in 
nearly  all  stages  of  poisoning  by  morphia,  eserine,  and  some 
other  drugs.  (5)  In  deep  sleep.  (6)  After  the  local  applica- 
tion of  eserine  and  other  myotics.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurs : 
(1)  When  the  stimulus  of  light  is  withdrawn  from  the  retina, 
as  by  passing  from  a  bright  into  a  dim  light.  (2)  When  the 
eye  is  adjusted  for  distant  vision.  (3)  During  dyspnoea,  during 
powerful  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves,  during  violent  mus- 
cular efforts,  in  the  later  stages  of  poisoning  by  chloroform, 
and  in  all  stages  of  poisoning  by  atropine  and  other  drugs. 
(4)  After  the  local  action  of  atropine  and  other  mydriatics. 

"  The  pupil  may  be  considered  to  be  under  the  dominion  of 
two  antagonistic  mechanisms:  one  a  contracting  mechanism, 
reflex  in  nature,  the  third  nerve  serving  as  the  efferent,  and 
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the  optic  as  the  afterent  tract;  the  other  a  dilating  mechanism, 
apparently  tonic  in  nature,  but  subject  to  augmentation  from 
various  causes,  and  of  this  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  the 
eflTerent  channel.  Hence,  when  the  optic  or  third  nerve  is 
divided,  not  only  does  contraction  of  the  pupil  cease  to  be 
manifest,  but  active  dilatation  occurs,  on  account  of  the  tonic 
dilating  influence  of  the  sympathetic  being  left  free  to  work. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  is  divided,  this 
tonic  influence  falls  away,  and  contraction  results.  When  the 
optic  or  third  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  dilating  eflTect  of  the 
sympathetic  is  overcome,  and  contraction  results;  and  when 
the  sympathetic  is  stimulated,  any  contracting  influence  of  the 
third  nerve  which  may  be  present  is  overcome,  and  dilatation 
ensues"  (M.  Foster). 

Further  considerations,  however,  show  that  the  matter  is 
still  more  complex  than  this.  When  eserine  is  applied  to  the 
eye,  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  caused  whether  the  third  nerve 
has  been  divided  or  not,  and  with  a  strong  dose  the  contrac- 
tion is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  overcome  by  stimulation  of 
the  sympathetic.  From  these  and  other  facts  it  is  evident  that 
this  myotic  acts  either  directly  upon  the  plain  muscular  fibres 
of  the  iris,  or  upon  some  local  mechanism  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  either  in  the  iris  itself  or  in  the  choroid,  where,  indeed, 
ganglionic  cells  are  abundant. 

With  regard  to  the  contraction  of  the  pupils  which  takes 
place  when  the  eyes  are  accommodated  for  near  vision,  and 
turned  inwards  (the  two  actions  being  closely  allied,  since  the 
eyes  converge  to  sec  near  objects),  and  the  return  to  the  more 
dilated  condition  when  the  eves  return  to  rest  and  resrain  the 
accommodation  for  distant  objects ;  these  actions  are  explained 
by  what  are  called  ''associated  movements.''  Two  movements 
are  said  to  be  ''associated*'  when  the  special  central  nervous 
mechanism  employed  in  carrying  out  the  one  act  is  so  con- 
nected with  that  employed  in  carrying  out  the  other,  that  when 
we  set  the  one  mechanism  in  action  we  unintentionallv  set  the 
Other  in  action  also. 

The  Ciliary  Body  is  that  part  of  the  tunica  vasculosa  which 
extends  backwards  from  the  base  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  choroid  (see  Fig.  37).     It  consists  of  the  ciliary  processes 
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and  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  ciliary  processes  are  composed  of 
a  connective-tiBsue  stroma,  similar  to  that  of  the  iris,  aud  eon- 
tiuuous  with  it;  the  stroma  is  also  continuous  with  the  liga- 
mentum  pectinatiim;  the  part  nearest  the  sclerotic  is  of  loose 
texture  and  contains  the  larger  vessels,  the  internal  portion 
contains  the  dense  network  of  capillaries. 

Internal  to  the  stroma  is  the  lamina  vitrea,  a  hyaline  layer 
continuous  with  that  of  the  iris,  but  rather  thicker.  Internal 
to  this  is  the  uvea;  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  uvea  is  the 
pars  liliaris  retmce;  this  consiBts  of  a  layer  of  rod-like  cells  of 
two  kinds,  one  being  stout,  coarse,  and  nucleated,  and  the 
other  extremely  line  and  elongated,  so  as  to  form  tine  fibrils, 
which  unite  together  and  go  to  the  suspensory  ligament.  The 
ciliary  processes  are  thus  brought  into  proximity  with  the  edge 
of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  ciliary  muscle  (Bowman)  arises  from  the  fibres  of  the 
liganientum  pectinatum  opposite  to  the  sclero-corneal  junction ; 
from  this  origin  the  greater  part  of  its  fibres  (meridiaual)  pass 
directly  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  choroid.  Other 
fasciculi  (oblique)  pass  inwards  to  the  ciliary  processes;  these 
run  dirergingly,  and  frequently  anastomose  with  one  another; 
having  reached  the  inner  aide  they  become  circular.  Others 
appear  to  pass  in  a  direction  almost  circular  (Miiller's  annular 
muscle). 

In  hypermetropes  this  annular  muscle  is  more  developed 
than  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  In  myopes,  on  the  contrary,  the 
circular  fasciculi  are  feebly  developed,  the  meridianal  fibres 
constituting  nearly  all  the  muscle  (A.  Iwanoff), 

The  fibres  are  of  the  unstriped  variety;  the  muscle  possesses 
a  network  of  capillaries  aud  a  plexus  of  non-medullated  nerve- 
fibres,  with  numerous  ganglion  cells. 

For  the  action  of  the  muscle,  see  Refraction, 

The  choroid  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  tunica  vasculosa, 
which  extends  from  the  ciliary  body  to  the  optic  disk,  and  lies 
between  the  sclerotic  and  the  retina.  On  microscopic  section 
it  presents  from  without  inwards  the  following  parts  (see  Fig.  4, 
opposite  p.  124): 

1.  The  lamina  fusca. — This  consists  of  lamella  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue  containing  pigment  cells;  it  adheres  to  the 
sclerotic  when  this  is  separated  from  the  choroid. 
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2.  The  lamina  suprachoroideaj  which  is  similar  in  structure 
to  the  lamina  fusca,  being  composed  of  lamellfle  of  connective 
tissue  and  network  of  elastic  tissue;  when  the  choroid  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sclerotic  this  part  adheres  to  the  former.  The 
space  between  the  lamina  fusca  and  the  lamina  suprachoroidea 
is  lined  by  two  layers  of  endothelium  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
lymph  spa^e  ;  in  the  deeper  part  of  this  lamina  numerous  vessels 
are  seen  in  section,  and  each  is  surrounded  by  a  lymph  sheath. 
This  is  therefore  called  the  lamina  vasculosa  by  some  observers. 

3.  The  elastic  layer  of  Sattler^  consisting  of  two  endothelial 
layers. 

4.  The  chorio-capHlariSj  a  dense  network  of  capillaries  con- 
taining numerous  spindle-shaped  and  flattened  cells,  many  of 
which  are  pigmented. 

5.  The  lamina  viirea^  continuous  with  that  of  the  ciliary  body, 

6.  The  uvea  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  ciliary  body,  and 
similar  to  it.  It  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  retina.  It  is 
this  pigment  layer  which  prevents  the  details  of  the  choroid 
from  being  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope ;  when  it  contains 
little  or  no  pigment,  as  in  fair  persons  and  albinos,  the  cho- 
roidal vessels  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  tunica  vasculosa  is  very  free  (see  Fig.  38), 
and  is  divided  into  two  distinct  regions,  the  posterior  part  or 
choroid  being  supplied  by  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries, 
whilst  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris  are  supplied  by  branches 
from  the  long  posterior  ciliary  and  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 
The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
pierce  the  sclerotic  close  to  the  optic  nerve,  gassing  through 
the  lamina  fusca  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  lamina  supra- 
choroidea, they  divide  dichotoraously,  and  ultimately  pass  into 
the  capillaries  of  the  chorio-capillaris.  Except  in  the  region 
of  the  optic  nerve  the  branches  do  not  anastomose  much  with 
one  another.  Anteriorly  they  receive  a  few  anastomotic  com- 
munications from  the  ciliary  region. 

The  long  posterior  ciliary  arteiies,  two  in  number,  pierce  the 
sclerotic  posteriorly,  and  pass  forwards  between  this  and  the 
choroid  as  far  as  the  ciliary  body.  They  give  off  no  branches 
until  they  arrive  at  the  ciliary  region.  Having  reached  this, 
they  give  branches  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  then,  uniting 
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with  branches  from  the  anterior  ciliaries,  which  have  pierced 
the  sclerotic  from  the  front,  thej  take  a  circular  direction  and 
form  the  circulus  iridis  major. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries^  about  five  in  number,  are  supplied 
from  the  muscular  and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery ;  they  pierce  the  sclerotic  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  then  divide  into  branches  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  to  the 
circulus  iridis  major  above  mentioned. 

The  circulus  iridis  major  gives  off*  branches  to  the  ciliary 
processes,  which  divide  up  into  numberless  fine  branches.  It 
also  gives  branches  to  the  iris,  which  pass  radially  toward  the 
pupillary  margin,  where  they  form  an  anastomotic  ring,  the 
circulus  iridis  minor. 

The  veins  of  the  tunica  vasculosa  are  somewhat  different  in 
their  mode  of  termination  to  that  of  the  arteries.  Thus  the 
anterior  ciliary  veins  are  quite  rudimentary,  and  the  blood 
from  the  veins  of  th(3  iris  and  ciliary  region  is  all  returned  to 
the  choroidal  veins.  In  the  region  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm 
there  is  a  venous  plexus,  which  also  sends  its  blood  to  the 
choroidal  veins. 

The  veins  of  the  choroid  anastomose  very  freely  with  one 
another;  they  do  not  accompany  the  posterior  short  ciliary 
arteries,  but  are  arranged  in  curves  (venae  vorticosae)  as  they 
converge  to  about  four  principal  trunks;  these  pierce  the 
sclerotic  very  obliquely  about  half-way  between  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  cornea  to  join  the  ophthalmic  vein  (A,  Fig.  38). 

The  function  of  the  tunica  vasrulosa  is  of  great  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  slio^ht  anastomosis  between  the 
vessels  of  the  choroid  at  the  edge  of  the  optic  disk  and  those  of 
the  optic  nerve  at  the  same  place,  so  that  these  may  have  some 
influence  in  the  nutrition  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. 
Secondly,  the  capillary  layers  of  the  choroid,  the  chorio-capil- 
laris,  and  its  corresponding  parts  in  theciliary  processes  and  in 
the  iris,  are  of  great  importance  in  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
eye,  and  in  the  regulation  of  intraocular  tension.  Then  the 
chorio-capillaris  undoubtedly  supplies  nutrition  and  warmth  to 
the  outer  layers  of  the  retina  ;  in  conjunction  with  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses it  also  supplies  nourishment  to  the  vitreous.  The  ciliary 
processes,  by  their  proximity  to  the  edge  of  the  lens,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chief  agents  of  nutrition  to  that  body  (Brailey). 
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The  aqueous  humor  is  secreted  bj  the  ciliary  processes  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  course  of  the  circulation 
of  the  aqueous  humor  will  be  presently  considered  under  the 
lymphatic  system  of  the  eye. 

The  ciliary  nerves,  about  fifteen  in  number,  are  derived  from 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion  and  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  titth 
nerve.  They  pierce  the  sclerotic  near  the  optic  nerve  entrance; 
passing  forwards  between  this  tunic  and  choroid  they  send 
branches  to  the  latter,  and  to  the  ciliary  body,  iris,  and  cornea. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  eye. — Schwalbe^  has  shown  that  there 
exist  in  the  eye  several  spaces  in  which  lymph  is  formed,  and 
from  which  it  is  discharged  in  three  directions.  These  he 
classifies  into  an  anterior  and  two  posterior  systems. 

The  anterior  lymphatic  system  comprises  the  canal  of  Petit, 
the  aqueous  chamber,  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  the  canal  of 
Schlemm,  and  the  venous  or  lymphatic  plexus  in  connection 
with  this  canal.  The  lymph  secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes 
travels  to  the  aqueous  chamber  by  three  channels;  a  large  pro- 
portion passes  to  the  vitreous  humor  and  the  canal  of  Petit, 
and  thence  through  the  suspensory  ligament  to  the  aqueous 
chamber,  then  forwards  through  the  pupil;  another  portion 
passes  directly  into  the  aqueous  chamber,  and  then  forwards 
through  the  pupil;  a  third  current  takes  place  from  the  ciliary 
processes  through  the  base  of  the  iris  into  the  periphery  of  the 
aqueous  chamber.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  probably 
secretes  a  very  small  quantity  of  lymph,  which  passes  through 
the  pupil.  The  aqueous  humor  thus  formed  leaves  the  aqueous 
chamber  at  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea  by  pass- 
ing through  the  meshwork  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
(spaces  of  Fontana);  it  then  reaches  the  canal  of  Schlemm, 
where  there  exists  a  system  of  valves  through  which  the 
aqueous  passes  directly  into  the  plexus  of  veins  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Having  thus  reached  the  blood-current,  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  choroidal  veins. 

The  posterior  lymphatic  spaces  are  two  in  number,  viz.,  those 
of  the  choroid  and  the  sclerotic,  and  those  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve.  The  first  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
existing  between  the  lamina  fusca  and  lamina  suprachoroidea; 

*  Strieker's  Hand-book  of  Histology. 
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this  space  commanicates,  by  means  of  perivascnlar  sheaths 
sarroanding  the  venae  vorticosw,  with  the  lymph  space  within 
the  capsale  of  Tenon,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  along 
the  ootside  of  the  optic  nerve,  through  the  cranium,  and  into 
the  lymphatics  of  the  neck. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  retina  form  sheaths  to  the  blood- 
vessels, and  so  pass  to  the  optic  ner%'e.  The  optic  nerve  also 
possesses  another  lymph  space  between  its  pial  and  daral 
sheaths,  the  iniersheath  space^  which  communicates  posteriorly 
with  the  subarachnoid  cavity,  and  terminates  anteriorly  at  the 
lamina  cribrosa. 

Iritis. — SympU/ms,  1.  The  mobility  of  the  iris  is  diminished. — 
In  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  iris  the  pupil  will  be  found 
to  move  less  actively  than  in  health;  in  some  cases  its  move- 
ments  are  sluggish,  in  others  it  is  quite  inactive. 

2.  Vision  is  impaired. — The  normal  eye,  when  emmetropic, 
is  able  to  read  No.  6  of  Snellen's  test-types  at  six  metres  dis- 
tance, but  in  iritis  this  will  nearly  always  be  found  to  be  im- 
possible. The  patient  will  only  be  able  to  see  the  larger 
types,  Xos.  9  to  60,  at  this  distance. 

3.  The  color  of  the  iris  is  altered. — This  change  is  sometimes 
very  slight,  and  liable  to  escape  notice,  but  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination with  oblique  focal  illumination,  there  will  nearly 
always  be  found  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  tissue  surround- 
ing the  edge  of  the  pupil.  In  many  cases  this  is  very  marked, 
the  blue  or  gray  iris  becoming  of  a  yellowish-green  tint,  whilst 
the  dark  brown  color  assumes  a  brownish-red,  or  rust  color. 
Besides  this,  there  is  generally  a  dull,  muddy  appearance  of 
the  tissue  of  the  iris. 

4.  I'he  bloodvessels  iminediately  surro^rnding  the  cornea  are  in- 
jiV^-^^rf.— These  are  always  seen  as  a  pink,  or  deep  red  ring, 
whenever  iritis  is  present  (see  Fig.  8,  opposite  p.  90). 

5.  Pain  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  may  exist  in  various 
degrees  within  the  eye,  and  in  the  surrounding  temporal, 
frontal,  and  malar  regions.  It  is  often  associated  with  photo- 
phobia and  lachrymation. 

Pathology, — Three  chief  forms  of  iritis  are  found,  viz.,  the 
serous,  the  plastic,  and  the  suppurative. 

1.  Iritis  serosa  (keratitis  punctata,  descemetitis,  aquocapsu- 
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litis).  In  this  aflFection  the  pupil  is  sluggish  in  action  and  is  some- 
what dilated.  The  iris  becomes  lustreless,  and  rather  muddy  in 
appearance;  it  evinces  but  little  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
plastic  exudations,  but  the  inflammatory  action  is  prone  to 
extend  backwards  to  the  ciliary  bocly,  and  the  choroid,  and 
forwards  along  the  fibres  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  to  the 
epithelioid  layer  at  the  back  of  Descemet's  membrane,  the  cells 
of  which  become  proliferated,  and  heaped  up  into  little  masses, 
which,  as  the  disease  advances,  may  be  seen  by  the  oblique 
focal  illumination  as  small  dots  of  opacity  at  the  back  of  the 
cornea.  In  this  condition,  which  is  known  as  keratitis  punctata^ 
the  dots  of  opacity  may  be  irregularly  scattered,  or  they  may 
occupy  a  triangular  area,  the  apex  of  which  is  opposite  the 
pupil,  and  the  base  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  either  below 
or  at  one  side  (see  Fig.  5,  opposite  p.  90). 

The  tension  of  the  globe  is  increased^  and  the  aqueous  humor  is 
turbid.  This  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  hypersecretion  of 
lymph  from  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
body;  and,  secondly,  to  obstructed  outflow  of  the  aqueous  into 
the  canal  of  Schleram,  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  fibres  of 
the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  which  guard  the  entrance  to  that 
cavity. 

Fig.  1,  opposite  p.' 142,  represent?  a  section  of  the  ciliary 
region  of  such  a  case,  in  which  we  see  that  the  iris  is  some- 
what thickened  and  hypernucleated,  that  the  posterior  part  of 
the  uveal  tract  is  but  little  affected,  and  that  there  are  no 
plastic  exudations  upon  its  surface.  The  walls  of  the  arteries 
are  thickened;  the  inflammation  has  extended  backwards  to 
the  ciliary  body,  which  is  swollen  and  also  infiltrated  with 
leucocytes;  it  has  also  extended  forwards  along  the  fibres  of 
the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  to  the  epithelioid  layer  at  the 
back  of  Descemet's  membrane,  where  the  cells  have  also  un- 
dergone proliferation. 

2.  Iritis  plastioa. — Under  this  head  may  be  placed  a  large 
and  varied  class  of  cases,  in  all  of  which,  however,  we  find  a 
tendency  to  the  exudation  of  plastic  matted  within  the  sub- 
stance, or  upon  the  surface  of  the  iris.  These  forms  are  de- 
scribed under  various  headings,  such  as  Syphilitic  Iritis,  Rheu- 
matic Iritis,  etc.     In  plastic  iritis,  the  pupil  is  always  more  or 
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less  contracted.  The  iris  is  changed  in  color;  this  is  most 
marked  immediately  around  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  but  the 
whole  tissue  of  the  iris  loses  its  brilliancy,  and  assumes  a 
muddy  appearance  (see  Fig.  8,  opposite  p.  90). 

Syphilitic  iritis  comes  on  as  a  secondary  symptom,  generally 
appearing  some  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  rash.  It 
differs  from  other  forms  of  plastic  iritis  in  the  large  amount  of 
lymph  which  is  thrown  out,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  becomes  organized,  causing  change  in  the  color  of  the  iris, 
and  extensive  adhesions.  Gummatous  nodules  (p.  166)  also 
are  sometimes  seen.  Pain  and  conjunctival  injection  are  often 
comparatively  insignificant. 

Rheumatic  iritis  is  most  common  in  the  chronic  forms  of 
rheumatism.  It  is  attended  with  greater  pain  and  conjuncti- 
val injection  than  the  syphilitic  form.  The  plastic  exudation, 
however,  is  less,  and  there  is  consequently  less  change  of  color 
in  the  iris,  and  the  adhesions  are  less  extensive  and  form  less 
rapidly.     It  shows  great  tendency  to  relapse. 

The  change  of  color  is  due  to  the  exudation  of  lymphoid 
cells,  and  to  turbidity  of  the  aqueous;  it  is  most  marked  near 
the  pupillary  edge;  the  whole  thickness  of  the  iris  becomes 
infliimed,  and  the  cells  of  the  posterior  uveal  portion  undergo 
proliferation,  throwing  out  a  laj-er  of  lymph  upon  the  surface 
between  the  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens  (Fig.  2,  opposite  p.  143). 
Unless  the  pupil  is  dilated  by  atropine,  or  some  other  mydri- 
atic, this  lymph  becomes  organized,  and  causes  posterior  syne- 
chia, or  adhesion  between  the  back  of  the  iris  and  the  capsule 
of  the  lens.  This  synechia  may  be  partial  or  complete;  when 
partial,  there  may  be  one  or  many  points  of  attachment,  so  that 
when  atropine  is  used,  the  unattached  portion  of  the  iris  is 
drawn  out,  whilst  the  attached  portion  remains  in  position, 
giving  the  pupil  an  irregular  outline,  which  varies  considerably 
in  different  cases  (see  Fig.  10,  opposite  p.  90).  When  the  whole 
of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  is  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
so  that  no  fluid  can  pass  from  behind  through  its  aperture,  the 
condition  is  called  total  posterior  synechia,  or  exclusion  of  the 
pupil.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  severe  plastic  iritis  that 
lymph  is  also  thrown  out,  so  as  to  occupy  the  area  of  the  pupil, 
there  becoming  organized  into  an  opaque  persistent  membrane, 
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which  may  be  perforated  by  one  or  more  small,  apertures.  This 
condition  is  termed  ooolusion  of  the  papil. 

In  cases  of  iritis  following  penetrating  wounds,  and  per- 
forating ulcers  of  the  cornea,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  having 
allowed  the  iris  to  come  into  contact  with  the  cornea,  an  ad- 
hesion— anterior  synechia — often  takes  place  between  the  iris 
and  cornea. 

Fig.  2,  on  the  opposite  page,  shows  a  section  of  severe  plastic 
iritis,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  ex- 
cessively hypernucleated  and  altered.  On  its  anterior  surface 
is  a  definite  layer  of  organized  lymph,  forming  an  anterior 
synechia.  On  the  posterior  surface  the  pigment  layer  is 
greatly  thickened,  and  presents  a  portion  of  exudation  which 
has  been  torn  from  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  ciliary  body 
is  but  little  affected. 

3.  Iritis  suppurativa  is  characterized  by  marked  and  rapid 
changes  in  the  iris.  The  pupil  is  contracted,  and  either  slug- 
gish or  immovable.  The  tissue  of  the  iris  is  swollen,  and  its 
color  changed  to  a  muddy-green  or  brownish-yellow.  The 
aqueous  humor  is  at  first  slightly  turbid,  but  before  long  there 
is  a  collection  of  yellowish  puro-lyinph  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  which  may  increase  so  much  as  to  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  that  cavity.  Suppurative  iritis  is  seldom 
confined  to  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  but  is  usually  either  derived 
from  or  extends  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  the  cornea,  the 
ciliary  body,  the  choroid,  and  the  vitreous.  When  not  due  to 
injury,  it  is  usually  associated  with  a  low  state  of  health. 

Fig.  3,  on  the  opposite  page,  represents  a  section  of  the 
ciliary  region  of  such  a  case.  This  shows  the  iris  to  be  greatly 
swollen,  and  infiltrated  throughout  with  inflammatory  cells. 
The  walls  of  the  vessels  are  thickened,  and  with  a  higher 
power  are  found  to  be  completely  blocked  with  leucocytes. 
The  ciliary  body,  and  even  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  in  the 
ciliary  region,  are  also  thickened  by  inflammatory  infiltration. 

Causes  of  iritis. — In  many  cases  of  either  serous,  plastic,  or 
suppurative  iritis  it  is  quite  impossible  to  trace  any  cause 
whatever.  The  plastic  and  suppurative  forms  are  frequently 
set  up  by  wounds  of  the  cornea  or  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic, 
and  may  follow  operations  in  which  the  iris  has  been  bruised. 
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as  in  cataract  extraction,  also  by  other  injuries  of  the  eye,  such 
as  contusions  without  wounds.  Syphilis  is  an  occasional  cause 
of  serous  iritis  and  a  very  frequent  cause  of  the  plastic  form. 
Rheumatism  is  also  a  common  cause  of  plastic  iritis,  and  occa- 
sionally gives  rise  to  the  serous  and  the  suppurative  forms. 
A  gouty  diathesis  is  also  thought  to  predispose  to  iritis.  The 
serous  form  of  iritis  may  at  any  time  take  on  a  plastic  nature, 
and  both  the  serous  and  the  plastic  forms  may  go  on  to  suppu- 
ration. Iritis  is  more  common  in  adults  than  in  young  sub- 
jects. When  observed  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  it  is 
almost  invariably  due  to  an  injury,  to  inflammation  or  ulcer  of 
the  cornea,  or  to  inherited  syphilis.     It  may  even  occur  in  utero. 

Prognosis,  Treatment,  and  Complications. 

In  the  treatment  of  iritis  the  first  and  most  important  object 
is  to  dilate  the  papiL  This  is  best  efl[ected  by  the  use  of  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  atropine  dropped  into  the  eyes  every  three  or 
four  hours.  This  causes  the  widest  possible  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  and  by  keeping  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  away  from 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  prevents  the  formation  of  posterior 
synechia.  If  adhesions  have  already  formed  and  are  recent,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  use  atropine  every  hour  for  a  few  hours;  this 
treatment  is  likely  to  break  them  down,  leaving  perhaps  a  few 
dots,  or  a  ring  of  pigmented  lymph  upon  the  capsule,  which, 
however,  may  partially  or  entirely  disappear.  If  the  adhesions 
are  of  sufficient  age  to  have  become  firmly  organized,  the  atro- 
pine will  not  break  them  down,  but  it  will  still  cause  dilatation 
of  any  part  of  the  pupil  that  may  be  unattached,  and  so  pre- 
vent further  complication  of  this  kind. 

In  using  atropine,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ciliary 
muscle  is  temporarily  paralyzed,  and  that  near  vision  is,  there- 
fore, greatly  impaired  for  the  time.  Again,  the  use  of  this 
drug  occasionally  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  atropine  irrita- 
tion. This  consists  of  irritable  conjunctivitis,  and  of  swelling 
and  erythema  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  and  surrounding 
region.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  severe.  I  have  a  patient 
under  my  care,  aged  twenty-three,  in  whom  a  single  applica- 
tion of  atropine  is  sufficient  to  set  up  violent  pain  in  the  eyes 
with  photophobia,  intense  injection   of  the  conjunctiva  with' 
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chemosis,  great  redness,  swelling,  and  a  vesicular  eruption  of 
the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  and  forehead.  When  this 
complication  arises,  the  atropine  must  at  once  be  stopped,  and 
8onie  other  mydriatic  substituted.  For  this  purpose  a  i  per 
cent,  solution  of  Duboisin,  or  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hyoscya- 
mine,  should  be  tried  with  caution.  I  have  found  that  patients 
who  cannot  tolerate  atropine,  are  in  some  cases  also  unable  to 
withstand  the  action  of  these  agents,  although,  as  a  rule,  they 


are  less  irritating  than  atropine.  The  second  indication  for 
treatment  of  iritis  is  to  relieve  pain  and  ooog^eation.  One  of  the 
best  methods  we  possess  of  doing  this  is  by  the  alternate  ap- 
plication of  moist  and  dry  heat.  For  this  purpose,  let  the  eye 
be  bathed  every  few  hours  with  hot  water,  and  then  apply  a 
large  pad  of  hot,  drj-  cotton-wool  to  the  closed  eyelids,  and 
keep  it  there  until  the  next  fomentation.  The  wool  is  easily 
made  hot  by  contact  with  the  outside  of  a  can  of  boiling  water. 
The  dry,  hot  wool  alone  is  also  very  comforting  and  beueticial. 
The  atropine  which  has  been  used  for  dilating  the  pupil  is  also 
ftBedative,  and  will  help  to  relieve  the  pain.  The  use  of  several 
leeches  applied  to  the  malar  eminence,  or  to  the  side  of  the 
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nose,  or  the  application  of  Heurteloup's  artificial  leech  to  the 
temple,  often  gives  relief.  Heurteloup's  artificial  leech  con- 
sists of  a  sharp  cylindrical  drill,  and  a  glass  exhausting- tube 
with  an  air-tight  piston  (see  Fig.  39).  The  drill  can  be  set  at 
any  depth  by  means  of  a  screw.  It  is  applied  to  the  temple, 
the  hair  having  been  previously  shaved  off  from  a  space  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The 
blade  being  set  at  a  depth  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  skin,  is 
firmly  applied  to  the  temple,  and  the  incision  made  by  rotating 
the  upper  knob;  this  done,  and  the  cutter  being  withdrawn, 
the  exhaustion  is  effected  by  gradually  rotating  the  two  lower 
knobs.  The  cylinder  holds  about  an  ounce  of  blood,  and 
ought  to  fill  in  the  course  of  five  minutes.  Light  should  be 
excluded  from  the  eye  for  about  twelve  hours  after  the  use  of 
the  artificial  leech.  Alcoholic  stimulants  of  all  kinds  should 
be  avoided  during  iritis. 

Another  important  aid  in  the  relief  of  pain  and  congestion 
is  the  operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  (see 
p.  103).  This  simple  proceeding  will  often  give  immediate 
relief  when  other  methods  are  only  partially  successful.  It  is 
never  attended  by  bad  results,  and  its  value  should  not  be 
overlooked,  especially  when  other  means  have  failed,  and  the 
aqueous  humor  is  turbid.  After  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, the  wound  should  be  prevented  from  healing  for  a 
few  days,  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  blunt  probe  (Fig.  28) 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

General  treatment  is  also  of  great  importance.  Sleep  and 
relief  from  pain  may  often  be  procured  by  the  use  of  opium  or 
chloral  internally,  or  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia. 
When  Syphilis  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  iritis,  the  general 
disease  must  be  rigorously  treated  in  addition  to  the  local 
affection.  Mercury  (F.  35,  36,  or  37)  should  be  given  twice 
or  three  times  daily  until  the  gums  are  slightly  red  and 
tender,  and  then  by  reducing  the  dose  this  condition,  just 
short  of  salivation,  should  be  kept  up,  until  all  symptoms  of 
the  general  disease  have  disappeared. 

In  the  rheumatic  form  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  other 
remedies  suitable  for  the  general  disease,  will  be  found  to 
alleviate  the  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
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By  the  combination  of  these  local  and  general  remedies  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  iritis,  when  treated  at  an  early  stage, 
will  progress  favorably,  and  leave  no  trace  of  its  existence. 

One  or  two  precautions  in  treatment  are  necessary ;  thus  in 
iritis  serosa,  if  the  tension  of  the  globe  becomes  much  increased 
the  use  of  atropine  must  be  discontinued,  and  either  replaced  by 
a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  eserine,  by  paracentesis,  or  iridectomy. 

In  iritis  resulting  from  injury,  when  seen  in  the  early  stage 
the  continuous  application  of  cold  to  the  closed  eyelids,  by 
means  of  lint  dipped  in  iced  water,  is  the  best  means  of  allaying 
inflammation ;  this  should  be  combined  with  the  use  of  atro- 
pine, and  the  application  of  leeches. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  the  most  judicious  local  and  in- 
ternal treatment  fails  to  cure  the  disease ;  the  symptoms  may 
become  somewhat  abated,  but  will,  nevertheless,  continue  week 
after  week,  constituting  a  state  of  chronic  iritis.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  most  reliable  remedy  is  iridectomy.  It  is 
ditficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  as  to  the  exact  period  at 
which  this  operation  should  be  performed.  Each  case  must  be 
judged  upon  its  own  merits.  My  rule  is  to  desist  as  long  as 
the  case  appears  to  progress  favorably,  but  should  the  pupil 
continue  sluggish  or  fixed,  the  iris  discolored,  the  aqueous 
turbid,  the  circumcorneal  zone  injected,  and  especially  should 
the  tension  of  the  eye  increase,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  perform 
iridectomy  upwards.  This  is  usually  followed  by  great  relief 
of  pain,  and  diminution  of  other  inflammatory  symptoms. 

When  posterior  synechisB  have  formed,  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  adhesions  will  be  shown  by  the  effect  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  atropine  dropped  into  the  palpebral  aperture.  If 
only  one  or  two  points  of  attachment  exist,  they  may  be  left 
alone  and  disregarded,  so  long  as  the  eye  remains  quiet;  but 
should  they  be  found  to  cause  recurrent  inflammatory  attacks, 
something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  operative  procedure. 
By  most  ophthalmic  surgeons  such  cases  are  treated  by  iridec- 
tomy, but  some  operators  prefer  to  detach  the  adherent  portion 
of  the  iris  from  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  the  method  of  Passavant  or  by  that  of  Streatfeild. 

Passavant^s  method  consists  in  making  an  incision  in  the 
periphery  of  that  part  of  the  cornea  which  is  in  front  of  the 
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synechia,  seizing  with  forceps  and  drawing  outwards  the 
attached  portion  of  the  iris ;  the  internal  margin  of  the  iris 
being  thus  set  free,  it  is  released  from  the  forceps  and  the 
latter  withdrawn  from  the  wound.  In  this  method  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  is  not  touched,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  wounded 
by  the  forceps. 

Streatfeild*8  method  (Corelysis)  consists  in  making  a  puncture 
in  the  cornea  with  a  broad  needle,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
principal  adhesion,  and  then  passing  a  Streatfeild's  hooked 
spatula  through  the  wound  into  the  anterior  chamber  across 
the  pupil,  and  between  the  iris  and  lens,  taking  care  to  direct 
the  blunt  end  of  the  instrument  away  from  the  latter,  and  far 
enough  beneath  the  iris  to  be  able,  by  lateral  movements  and 
traction,  to  lift  the  iris  away  from  the  capsule,  and  so  to  break 
down  the  adhesion. 

The  after-treatment  of  both  these  operations  consists  in  the 
use  of  atropine,  with  a  light  pad  and  a  bandage,  keeping  the 
eye  closed  for  ten  days. 

When  extensive  synechisB,  or  total  posterior  synechia,  with  or 
without  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  are  found  to  exist  during  or  after 
an  attack  of  iritis,  their  presence  must  be  regarded  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  welfare  of  the  eye.  By  the  dragging  and  limited 
movement  thus  imposed  upon  the  iris,  and  by  the  obstruction 
constantly  offered  to  the  circulation  of  the  intraocular  fluids 
through  their  ordinary  channel,  the  pupil,  they  are  sure  at 
some  time  to  set  up  further  trouble.  This  may  appear  in  the 
form  of  recurrent  inflammation,  which  often  extends  from  the 
iris  to  the  ciliary  body  and  the  choroid,  or  it  may  manifest 
itself  by  increased  tension  of  the  globe,  either  with  or  without 
these  inflammations.  After  this  condition  has  existed  for  some 
time  the  periphery  of  the  iris  will  be  observed  to  bulge  for- 
wards, whilst  its  pupillary  margin  is  bound  down  to  the  lens. 
This  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  which  is  pent  up 
behind  the  iris.  Every  possible  effort  must  therefore  be  made 
to  remove  these  adhesions,  and  to  establish  the  circulation  of 
the  aqueous  humor  through  the  pupil.  In  the  tirst  place,  by 
the  use  of  strong  mydriatics,  such  as  atropine,  and  by  the 
treatment  of  constitutional  symptoms,  much  breaking  down 
and  reabsorption  of  the  plastic  exudation  may  sometimes  be 
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accomplished.  If  these  means  fail  to  liberate  the  iris  from  its 
adhesive  bonds,  the  next  step  is  to  perform  a  free  iridectomy 
without  further  delay.  This  should  be  done  whether  chronic 
recurrent  iritis  be  present  or  not.  The  position  of  the  section 
of  the  iris  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  pupil;  if 
this  be  occluded,  the  iridectomy  should  be  made  downwards 
and  inwards,  so  as  to  give  an  artificial  pupil ;  if  the  pupil  be 
tolerably  clear,  the  section  may  be  made  upwards.  Von  Graefe 
found  this  operation  to  be  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  in 
the  reduction  of  inflammation  and  intraocular  tension,  but  in 
the  improvement  of  vision,  and  in  the  prevention  of  recurrent 
attacks.  His  experience  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  others, 
and  his  practice  is  now  generally  adopted,  with  the  best  results. 

AVhen  iritis  becomes  suppurative  the  internal  use  of  tonics, 
as  bark  and  ammonia,  with  good  food  and  fresh  air,  is  advis- 
able. The  use  of  mercury,  bloodletting,  and  other  lowering 
remedies,  is  to  be  avoided.  Locally,  warm  fomentations  or 
poultices  to  the  eyelids  are  of  use;  and  should  the  pus  be 
copious,  or  the  eye  painful,  paracentesis  of  the  anterior 
chamber  will  be  found  to  give  great  relief.  The  section  should 
be  made  below  (see  p.  103),  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  the 
use  of  a  fine  probe  (Fig.  28),  for  a  few  days. 

Cyolitis. — Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body  is  rarely  found 
to  exist  without  a  similar  condition  of  either  the  iris  or  the 
choroid,  or  both. 

When  cyclitis  is  present,  we  find  intense  injection  of  the 
vessels  in  the  circumcorneal  zone  of  the  sclerotic  and  episcleral 
tissues.  The  aqueous  humor  is  turbid,  and  presents  flocculi 
of  lymph;  sometimes  flakes  of  pus,  and  even  of  blood,  may  be 
seen  in  the  anterior  chamber.  On  making  slight  digital  press- 
ure through  the  closed  eyelids,  we  find  the  ciliary  region  to 
be  intensely  tender.  The  vision  is  always  impaired.  If  we 
try  to  explore  the  fundus  oculi  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, after  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  atropine,  it  is  impossible 
to  gain  any  definite  outline  of  the  optic  disk,  or  of  the  vessels 
of  the  retina.  This  obscurity  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
turbidity  of  the  aqueous  already  mentioned;  and,  secondly,  to 
a  similar  condition  of  the  vitreous,  in  which  floating  opacities 
can  often  be  seen.     After  cyclitis  has  existed  for  some  time 
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the  sclerotic  becomes  thinned,  and  allows  the  dark  color  of 
the  ciliary  body  to  be  seen  through  it,  whilst,  owing  to  the 
diminished  resistance  which  it  ofters  to  the  intraocular  press- 
ure, it  sometimes  bulges,  forming  a  ciliary  staphyloma,  and 
the  globe  becomes  softened. 

The  appearance  of  the  healthy  choroid  must  be  carefully 
studied  before  we  can  properly  appreciate  the  localized  inflam- 
matory and  other  changes  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
diseases  of  that  part  of  the  eye. 

We  have  seen  (p.  135)  that  the  choroid  consists  from  within 
outwards  of  six  layers  of  structure,  which,  for  convenience  of 
description,  are  called  (1)  the  uvea,  (2)  the  lamina  vitrea,  (3) 
the  chorio-capillaris,  (4)  the  elastic  layer  of  Sattler,  (5)  the 
layer  of  larger  vessels  with  the  lamina  supra-choroidea,  and 
(6)  the  lamina  fusca. 

Now  the  color  of  (he  fundus  ocuU,  which  is  seen  by  reflected 
light  when  we  use  the  ophthalmoscope,  is  due  to  two  chief 
causes,  viz.,  the  blood  contained  in  the  chorio-capillaris,  and 
the  pigment  granules  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  uvea,  and  of 
the  interstices  of  the  chorio-capillaris,  the  vascular  layer,  and 
the  lamina  fusca. 

When  this  pigment  is  altogether  absent,  as  in  the  case  of 
albinos^  we  get  a  light  yellowish-red  color,  reflected  from  the 
blood  within  the  capillaries;  whilst  the  interstices  between 
the  latter  are  seen  to  be  of  a  lighter,  almost  white,  appearance, 
owing  to  the  reflection  from  the  sclerotic  beyond  the  lamina 
fusca,  and  thus  a  fairly  well  deflned  outline  of  the  choroidal 
vessels  is  obtained. 

In  fair  persons,  in  whom  the  pigment  granules  contained 
within  the  cells  are  only  of  a  fiiintly  brown  color,  the  fundus 
has  a  yellowish-red  color,  and  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  can 
often  be  seen,  although  less  distinctly  than  in  albinos. 

In  moderately  dark  persons  this  pigment  becomes  of  a  deeper 
brown,  and  the  fundus  presents  a  light  brownish-red  color,  no 
choroidal  vessels  being  seen  (see  Figs.  1  and  2,  on  the  opposite 
page).  In  very  dark  persons  the  brown  tint  becomes  more 
predominant,  at  the  expense  of  the  yellowish-red. 

In  negroes,  and  all  dark  races,  the  pigment  is  so  abundant 
as  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  almost  all  red  reflex  from  the 
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choroid,  the  fundus  assuming  a  brownish-gray,  or  even  slate 
color. 

The  color  of  the  fundus  varies  very  much  with  the  intensity 
and  color  of  the  light  used,  and  with  the  state  of  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  It  is  brighter,  cceieris  paribus^  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  rays  of  light  that  can  be  thrown  into  the  eye. 

Choroiditis. — Inflammation  of  the  choroid  may  be  general,  or 
it  may  be  more  or  less  localized. 

General  choroiditis  may  be  serous,  plastic,  or  purulent. 

In  serous  choroiditis  the  objective  symptoms  are  not  greatly 
marked ;  there  is  usually  slight  redness  of  the  circumcorneal 
zone,  and  frequently  a  finely  dotted  appearance  at  the  back  of 
the  cornea — "  keratitis  punctata."  Both  the  aqueous  and  the 
vitreous  humors  are  slightly  turbid,  so  that  ihe  papilla  and 
retinal  vessels  cannot  be  distinctly  seen,  but  present  a  hazy 
appearance,  simulating  papillitis  or  neuro-retinitis.  If,  how- 
ever, the  case  were  one  of  simple  neuritis,  or  neuro-retinitis, 
the  media  remaining  clear,  we  should  be  able  at  least  to  see 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retinal  vessels,  whereas  in  serous 
choroiditis  the  whole  fundus  is  hazy. 

Again,  in  this  disease  if  we  use  a  plane-mirror,  having  a 
convex  lens  behind  its  sight-hole,  to  illuminate  the  fundus,  and 
direct  the  patient  to  look  alternately  upwards  and  then  back 
to  the  mirror,  we  can  perceive  the  presence  of  numerous  float- 
ing opacities  in  the  vitreous,  which  do  not  present  themselves 
in  optic  neuritis.  Vision  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the 
opacity  of  the  media.  This  affection  is  usually  associated  with 
some  constitutional  dyscrasia,  as  syphilis,  rheumatism,  or  gout. 
As  we  shall  presently  see,  it  may  mark  the  onset  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  same  causes 
as  serous  iritis. 

The  tension  of  the  globe  is  usually  normal  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  it  often  becomes  afterwards  increased,  and  the  case 
may  be  mistaken  for  glaucoma.     (See  Glaucoma.) 

Tfratmeiif  must  first  be  directed  to  any  existing  constitu- 
tional dyscrasia,  the  eyes  being  kept  in  a  state  of  rest,  and 
shaded  from  the  light.  Should  the  tension  of  the  globe  be- 
come increased,  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  (see  p. 
103)  is  advisable.     This  operation  is  often  of  great  use  in  re- 
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ducing  pain,  which  may  be  considerable,  and  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  inflammation ;  it  may  in  some  cases  be  repeated 
several  times  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  with  benefit. 
Should  the  paracentesis  prove  insufficient  to  reduce  the  tension 
and  to  relieve  the  intraocular  trouble,  iridectomy  should  be 
performed  upwards. 

Plastic  choroiditis,  when  general,  is  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms of  violent  inflammation.  There  is  intense  redness  of  the 
circumcorneal  zone  of  vessels,  and  more  or  less  chemosis  of  the 
ocular  conjunctiva.  The  aqueous  humor  is  turbid,  and  maj' 
contain  pus  or  even  blood.  The  vitreous  is  also  found  to  be 
even  more  cloudy  than  the  aqueous,  so  that  no  detail  of  the 
fundus  can  be  made  out  with  the  ophthalmoscope;  in  fact,  in 
many  cases  not  even  the  red  reflex  from  the  choroid  can  be 
obtained.  Sometimes  the  opacity  is  almost  confined  to  the 
vitreous  humor.  The  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  usually  partici- 
pate in  this  inflammation.  Vision  is,  of  course,  gravely  inter- 
fered with,  and  may  only  amount  to  bare  perception  of  light. 
There  is  often  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  globe. 

The  disease  is  most  serious  from  its  onset;  masses  of  exuda- 
tion are  thrown  out,  causing  detachment  of  the  retina.  The 
inflammation  usually  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  causing  dis- 
organization, and  finally  softening  of  the  globe,  and  leaving  the 
patient  without  even  perception  of  light.  This  afteetion  mostly 
occurs  in  young  children ;  sometimes  as  a  complication  in  some 
severe  illness,  as  meningitis.  In  adults  it  also  usually  dates 
from  some  severe  malady,  in  which  there  may  have  been  grave 
meningeal  or  cerebral  lesions;  but  it  may  come  on  sponta- 
neously, and  without  any  assignable  cause.  In  young  children 
it  sometimes  attacks  only  the  parts  posterior  to  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  by  a  more  or  less  circumscribed  exudation  beneath 
the  retina,  causes  this  to  bulge  forwards  as  a  yellowish-white 
mass,  which  can  be  seen  by  the  oblique  focal  illumination,  and 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  to  project  into  the  vitreous  chamber. 
It  has  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-white  color,  and  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  glioma.  To  this  condition  the  term  Fseudoglioma 
is  often  applied.  The  points  of  distinction  between  these  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  Glioma. 

Treatment  is  unfortunately  of  but  little  service  in  these  con- 
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ditions.  Local  depletion,  as  by  leeches,  may  be  useful  in  the 
early  stages,  but  as  a  rule  the  eye  is  doomed  to  u  disorganized 
condition  of  the  structures  essential  to  vision. 

In  purulent  choroiditis,  the  symptoms  from  the  first  are  those 
of  intense  inflammation.  The  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival 
tissues  are  densely  infiltrated  with  serum,  so  that  the  cornea 
is  partly  covered  in  by  the  swollen  tissues.  The  eyelids,  also, 
are  red  and  swollen,  so  much  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  absence 
of  discharge  the  case  might  be  considered  to  be  one  of  purulent 
conjunctivitis.  The  iris  is  changed  in  color,  and  becomes 
muddy  in  appearance,  the  pupil  fixed,  and  the  cornea  hazy 
and  anesthetic.  The  globe  of  the  eye  appears  swollen  and 
pushed  forwards,  it  is  hard  to  the  touch,  and  extremely  painful 
on  pressure.  There  is  excessive  pain,  at  first  in  the  ej^e,  and 
afterwards  in  and  around  the  orbit.  Vision  is  of  course  soon 
diminished,  and  finally  lost  altogether.  Pus  forms  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  is  accompanied  by  general  pyrexia. 

The  causes  of  purulent  choroiditis  are  various.  It  may 
follow  a  perforating  wound,  whether  caused  by  an  accident  or 
operation — e.g.^  that  of  cataract  extraction,  or  it  may  be  caused 
by  the  entry  of  a  foreign  body.  It  may  be  caused  by  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  cornea  and  iris,  as  in  perforating 
and  serpiginous  ulcers  of  the  cornea  with  hypopyon.  It  some- 
times occurs  in  typhoid  and  puerperal  fevers.  Occasionally  it 
is  seen  as  a  metastatic  phenomenon  in  amputations,  and  other 
states  in  which,  owing  to  septicaemia,  thromboses  are  liable  to 
occur.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  cause  of  this  aflfection  is 
difiicult  to  trace. 

The  treatment  is  here  again  but  a  sorry  undertaking.  Local 
leeching,  hot  fomentations  and  poultices,  combined  \\\t\\  mor- 
phia, either  hypodermically  or  otherwise  administered,  are 
very  useful  in  allaying  pain.  As  soon  as  pus  is  evidently 
accumulating  in  or  behind  the  aqueous  chamber,  prompt  sur- 
gical interference  is  indicated.  If  the  eye  be  left  to  itself,  there 
is  considerable  risk  of  the  inflammation  extending  backwards 
along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  so 
causing  a  fatal  termination.  Excision  of  the  globe  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  and  safest  way  of  treating  this  severe  con- 
dition.    Some  surgeons,  however,  are  doubtful  as  to  the  pro- 
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prioty  of  removing  an  eye  whilst  in  this  inflamed  and  suppu- 
rating condition,  and  prefer  first  to  make  an  incision  through 
the  anterior  part  of  the  globe  so  as  to  relieve  pain,  tension, 
etc.,  and  to  postpone  the  excision  until  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided. 

Disseminated  choroiditis. — The  symptoms  which  first  induce 
the  patient  to  seek  advice  are  various;  there  may  be  muscfe 
volitantes,  defective  vision,  or  pain  in  the  eyes.  On  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  we  find  one  or  more  patches  distributed 
over  .the  fundus,  either  toward  the  periphery,  or  nearer  the 
oontrul  region.  These  patches  vary  considerably  in  size,  shape, 
and  color.  The  recent  ones  have  a  yellowish-red  appearance, 
and  differ  but  little  from  the  rest  of  the  fundus;  in  fact,  with- 
out a  careful  examination  by  the  direct  method,  they  may 
easily  escape  notice.  When  more  advanced,  they  become 
whitish-yellow;  and  still  later  we  find  them  to  be  quite  white, 
and  glistening  with  little  aggregations  of  pigment  attached  to 
their  I'dges  or  in  some  part  of  the  area.  Sometimes  they  be- 
Oi>me  confluent,  and  form  large  tracts  of  atrophy,  in  which  only 
white  cicatricial  tissue  and  aggregations  of  pigment  can  be  seen. 

Kigs.  1  and  2,  on  the  opposite  page,  represent  a  typical  case 
{\\  this  kind.  Thcv  were  drawn  from  a  case  which  is  still  under 
my  eare  at  the  AVestminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Both  fundi 
art*  allected;  in  the  right  eye,  however  (Fig.  2),  the  disease  is 
\\\ovr  advanced  than  in  the  let>,  and  has  become  confluent  in  the 
yi'MoNV  Hpot  region. 

hoth  the  visual  acuity  and  the  visual  field  are  afiected  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  the  part  of  the 
tundns  attacked. 

In  many  cases  the  vitreous  humor  is  also  found  to  be  more 

ft 

(ir  h'SH  allected.  This  shows  itself  more  especially  when  the 
dinciiHt^  can  he  directiv  traced  to  sv])hilis.  Forstcr*  is  of 
ttpinion  that  these  deserve  a  separate  classification,  and  desig- 
nates them  syphilitic  choroido-retinitis.  The  vitreous  afi'ection 
|h  indi<'ated  by  the  presence  of  opacities:  these  may  be  very  fine 
(•♦(luHt-likc"),  and  oidy  to  be  observe<l  by  careful  examination; 
they  may  be  confined  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  vitreous,  and 
lio  give   a  hazy  outline  to  the  optic  disk  and  the  yellow  spot 

'  An-liiv  fur  Ophtluilm.,  vol.  xx.,  jmrt  i. 


fig.  2     DLSSemiTLoCscL    and'   cmtrcU   chorouiUie. 
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region ;  or  they  may  consist  of  larger  opacities  occupying  the 
entire  vitreous,  which  sometimes  render  any  view  of  the  fundus 
impossible.  When  the  vitreous  haze  is  present,  the  vision  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  very 
obtuse.  Patients  suffering  from  syphilitic  choroido-retinitis 
require  a  bright  light  in  order  to  see  at  all  well.  In  dull 
illumination  the  vision  is  extremel}*  bad. 

The  cause  of  disseminated  choroiditis  is  often  obscure.  It 
is,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  frequently  traceable  to  syphilis, 
either  acquired  or  inherited.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with 
rheumatism  and  gout.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  progressive 
myopia. 

Pathology. — When  a  recent  patch  of  this  affection  is  ex- 
amined microscopically,  we  find  a  cluster  of  round  and  fusi- 
form cells  in  the  region  of  the  lamina  vitrea  and  the  choroi- 
capillaris.  The  pigment  layer  is  then  unaffected.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  cells  of  the  pigment  layer  begin  to  pro- 
liferate, and  the  part  which  is  immediately  opposite  to  the 
patch  becomes  absorbed,  giving  it  a  white  appearance;  the 
pigment  becomes  accumulated  at  the  edges  of  the  patch,  and 
the  inflammation  extends  to  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  and 
the  outer  granular  layer  of  the  retina.  Later  on,  this  inflam- 
matory deposit  becomes  absorbed,  and  gives  place  to  cicatricial 
tissue;  but  the  structures  involved,  viz.,  the  outer  granular 
layer,  the  rods  and  cones,  the  uveal  tract,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  choroid,  are  found  to  be  destroyed,  and  their  place  occupied 
by  this  new  cicatricial  tissue. 

Fig.  40  represents  a  section  of  the  choroid  thus  aftected.  At 
the  point  3,  cicatricial  contraction  is  seen  to  be  well  advanced. 

Treatment. — When  seen  earlv  these  cases  are  often  benefited 
by  the  internal  use  of  mercury  ;  in  fact,  by  this  treatment  the 
patches  will  sometimes  disappear.  During  the  active  stdge  of 
the  disease  the  eye  shoald  be  rested,  and  shaded  from  all 
bright  light.  When  the  disease  has  become  stationary,  and 
the  patches  are  white  and  atrophic,  nothing  can  be  done;  but 
should  the  vision  continue  to  decrease,  or  fresh  failures  occur, 
the  eyes  should  still  be  protected  and  rested,  and  a  long  course 
of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  given  internally. 

Central  choroiditis  onlv  difters  from  the  disseminated  forms 
in  its   clinical    features.     In   this   aftection    the  inflammatory 
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lesion  is  limited  to  the  yellow  spot  region  of  the  fundus.  As 
in  the  former  ease,  we  have  first  the  exudation  of  plastic 
matter  in  the  region  of  the  lamina  vitrea,  giving  a  yellowish- 
white  appearance ;  next  there  is  proliferation  and  absorption  of 
the  central  portions  of  the  pigment  of  the  uveal  tract,  giving 
a  white  appearance  to  the  centre  of  the  patch,  with  masses  of 
pigment  scattered  irregularly  around  its  edges.  Finally,  re- 
absorption  of  the  exudation,  with  destruction  of  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  choroid,  and  of  the  outer  granules,  and  the  rods 
and  cones  of  the  retina. 

The  s^ymptoms  of  central  choroiditis  are  peculiar  from  the 
first.  In  addition  to  the  exudative  or  atrophic  patch  at  the 
yellow  spot  which  may  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we 
find  the  patient  at  first  complaining  that  objects  seem  to  be 
contorted.  Not  unfrequently  they  appear  to  be  diminished 
(micropsia)  and  distorted;  this  is  more  especially  marked  when 
the  accommodation  is  paralyzed,  and  when  one  eye  only  is 
aftected.  The  micropsia  and  distortion  are  caused  by  the  dis- 
placement of  the  cones;  if  these  are  pressed  asunder  by  inflam- 
matory eftusion,  a  retinal  image  covers  fewer  cones  than  if 
these  were  in  their  normal  position,  hence  an  object  appears 
smaller.  Unless  the  case  is  quickly  and  properly  treated,  the 
central  vision  undergoes  rapid  derangement.  The  patient  sees 
a  gray  patch  upon  the  book  or  work  before  him,  which 
moves  about  as  he  moves  the  eye;  this  patch  becomes  darker 
and  darker,  until  finally  all  central  vision  is  lost.  The  scotoma 
will  of  course  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  area  of  atrophy  in 
the  choroid,  but  the  patient  will  be  quite  unable  to  read  small 
type,  and  can  only  make  out  large  objects  by  so  deviating  the 
eyes  that  images  may  fall  upon  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
retina.  The  causes  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  for  dissemi- 
nated choroiditis. 

Myopic  Crescent  is  an  atrophied  condition  of  the  choroid  at 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye.  It  is  similar  in  microscopic 
character  to  the  atrophied  patches  already  described  in  cho- 
roiditis disseminata,  but  appears  to  have  little  or  no  cicatricial 
tissue.  It  is  sometimes  congenital;  its  occurrence  is  common 
in  myopia,  more  especially  in  cases  of  high  degree.  Occasion- 
ally it  occurs  in  emmetropic,  and  even  in  hypermetropic,  eyes. 
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It  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  situated  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  optic  disk;  the  concavity  of  the  crescent  coin- 
ciding with  the  edge  of  the  disk,  whilst  its  convexity  projects 
toward  the  yellow  spot  (see  Fig.  1,  on  the  opposite  page).  It 
varies  in  size,  from  a  very  narrow  rim  to  an  area  equal  to 
several  times  that  of  the  optic  disk,  round  which  it  occasionally 
forms  a  complete  ring.  When  there  is  bulging  backwards  of 
the  sclerotic  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  in  addition  to  the 
atrophy  of  the  choroid,  the  term  posterior  staphyloma  is  used. 
This  is  the  result  of  posterior  sderoticO'Choroiditis.  Sometimes  it 
remains  quite  stationary,  but  it  is  frequently  f)rogressive.  In 
the  latter  case  the  bulging  backwards  at  the  posterior  pole 
goes  on  increasing,  as  well  as  the  inflammatory  change  in  the 
choroid  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  crescent.  We  can  often  see 
the  eftects  of  successive  outbreaks  of  the  disease  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  staphyloma,  which  then  presents  several  secondary 
crescentic  edges,  each  being  less  white  than  the  first. 

The  subjects  of  these  changes  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
eye  are  sometimes  able  to  see  very  well  when  the  proper  cor- 
recting glass  is  used.  When,  however,  there  is  a  posterior 
staphyloma,  and  especially  when  this  is  progressive,  the  vision 
is  almost  invariably  diminished  to  a  i^reat  extent.  When  the 
yellow  spot  is  actually  involved,  we,  of  course,  find  that  all 
central  vision  is  lost.  The  patient  can  then  onl}^  see  large 
objects,  and  to  effect  this  he  is  obliged  to  rotate  the  head  or 
the  eyes  to  one  side,  so  that  rays  from  the  object  may  fall  on 
the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina.  During  the  course  of  a  pro- 
gressive posterior  sta[)hylonui,  which  is  usually  very  slow,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  hypeneniia  of  tlie  papilla,  and  even 
small  hemorrhages  at  the  edge  oi  the  staphyloma. 

The  treatment  of  myopic  crescent  and  progressive  posterior 
staphyloma  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Refraction. 

Tubercle  of  the  choroid  occupies  the  region  of  the  chorio- 
capillaris  and  the  vascular  layer,  and  is  quite  behind  the  uvea. 
It  is  most  commonly  found  in  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, but  it  mavi  be  present  in  all  forms  and  stages  of 
tubercular  disease. 

When  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  appears  as  a  grayish 
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hemispherical  erainence,  varying  from  one  to  three  millimetres 
in  diameter.  One  or  several  of  these  first  appear  in  the  yellow 
spot  region,  and  are  afterwards  followed  by  others  in  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood.  The  youngest  tubercles  are  very 
small;  the  oldest  are  the  largest,  and  are  somewhat  white  at 
the  centre.  They  are  distinguished  from  patches  of  choroidal 
atrophy  in  being  more  clearly  defined,  less  brilliantly  white, 
and  in  presenting  no  pigment  masses  around  the  edges. 

In  cases  of  acute  tubercular  disease  in  which  there  are  typhoid 
symptoms,  and  in  tubercular  meningitis,  in  which  the  diagnosis 
is  not  always  easy,  the  detection  of  tubercles  of  the  choroid  is 
of  great  assistance  in  clearing  up  the  case,  although  the  absence 
of  choroidal  tubercle  does  not  prove  the  absence  of  tubercular 
disease  in  other  organs. 

Rupture  of  the  choroid  is  always  the  result  of  external  vio- 
lence, such  as  a  blow,  a  kick,  or  a  fall,  in  which  the  eye  is 
struck  with  great  force,  causing  sudden  change  of  form.  The 
accident  is  usually  followed  by  hemorrhage  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  wound,  causing  opacity  of  the  vitreous.  This  at  first  pre- 
vents the  choroidal  lesion  from  being  seen  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope ;  after  a  few  days,  however,  as  the  blood  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, we  can  see  a  whitish  line  in  the  fundus,  immediately 
opposite  to  that  part  of  the  globe  which  received  the  blow. 
There  is  usually  a  little  blood  clinging  to  the  edges  of  the  rup- 
ture for  some  time  after  the  rupture  is  visible,  but  finally  the 
rupture  appears  as  a  permanent  white  or  yellowish-white  line, 
which  is  usually  curved  in  a  direction  concentric  with  the  edge 
of  the  disk,  but  occasionally  it  runs  obliquely.  Fig.  2,  oppo- 
site p.  202,  shows  a  drawing  which  I  made  from  a  boy  a^t.  14, 
who  had  received  a  blow  on  his  eye  from  a  stick. 

Sympathetic  Irritation  and  Sjrmpathetic  Ophthalmitis. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  certain  affections  which  are  set 
up  in  one  eye  in  consequence  of  some  organic  lesions  of  its 
fellow  on  the  opposite  side.  The  eye  whidi  is  first  affected  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  exciting  eye,  whilst  the  second  is  called 
the  sympathizing  eye. 

In  the  exciting  eye  there  is  almost  always  a  history  of  an 
injury  at  some  time  or  other.     In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
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has  been  a  penetrating,  incised,  lacerated,  or  contused  wound 
of  the  ciliary  region.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  wound 
produced  by  a  blow  is  subconjunctival,  and  so  may  escape  the 
notice  of  the  surgeon. 

The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  lodged  within  any  part  of 
the  globe,  such  as  a  shot  or  a  chip  of  metal,  is,  if  not  removed, 
very  likely  to  cause  disorganization  of  the  injured  eye  and  a 
very  probable  forerunner  of  sympathetic  trouble  in  the  other. 

Wounds  of  the  cornea  which  do  not  extend  to  the  ciliary 
region,  have  of  themselves  little  tendency  to  setup  sympathetic 
inflammation ;  but  should  they  be  attended  by  dislocation  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  or  by  the  formation  of  anterior  synechia, 
these  lesions  are  very  liable  to  produce  it. 

In  the  case  of  spontaneous  inflammation  of  one  eye,  followed 
by  similar  symptoms  in  the  other — as,  for  example,  chronic 
irido-choroiditis,  ciliary  staphyloma,  glaucoma,  etc. — it  is  difl[i- 
cult  or  impossible  to  prove  that  the  affection  of  the  second  eye 
is  due  to  an  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  first,  and  not  to 
a  common  cause.  An  eye,  however,  which  is  shrunken  and 
disorganized  is  very  liable  to  take  on  an  inflammatory  condi- 
tion which  may  cause  irritative  symptoms  in  its  fellow,  and 
such  an  eye  should  therefore  always  be  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion, especially  when  the  other  eye  is  in  any  way  irritable,  or 
inflamed  without  apparent  cause. 

Condition  of  the  exciting  eye. — In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which 
a  wound  of  the  ciliary  region  is  followed  by  such  a  condition 
as  to  set  up  sympathetic  inflammation,  we  find  the  presence  of 
plastic  inflammation  of  the  iris,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  cho- 
roid (irido-cyclo-choroiditis).  J)nring  the  first  week  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound  a  violent  recetion  is  set  up,  in  which 
there  is  intense  pain,  in  the  eye,  orbit,  and  the  surrounding 
temporal,  frontal,  and  malar  regions.  There  is  marked  con- 
gestion of  the  circumcorneal  zone  of  vessels,  and  the  ciliary 
region  is  tender  when  digital  pressure  is  made  through  the 
closed  eyelids.  There  is  great  intolerance  of  light  and  over- 
flowing of  tears.  The  vision  is  much  impaired.  These  symp- 
toms are  succeeded  by  those  of  chronic  irido-cyclitis.  The 
iris  becomes  extensively  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
it  is  changed  in  color,  and  the  pupil   may   be   occluded  with 
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organized  lymph.  The  vitreous,  when  the  pupil  is  not  oc- 
cluded, is  found  to  be  so  hazy,  and  crowded  with  opacities, 
as  to  prevent  the  retina  and  choroid  from  being  seen  with  the 
ophthalmoscope.  If  the  lens  has  been  wounded  in  the  acci- 
dent, it  of  course  becomes  swollen  and  opaque.  Upon  section 
and  microscopic  examination  of  an  eye  in  this  condition  of 
traumatic  irido-cyclitis,  from  five  to  ten  days  after  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  wound,  we  find  evidence  of  severe  plastic  inflam- 
mation in  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  choroid.  The  iris  is 
thickened  by  infiltration  with  lymphoid  cells,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  clusters.  These  first  appear  in  the  middle  strata, 
and  then  coalesce,  and  extend  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  iris.  The 
bloodvessels  appear  to  be  blocked  by  white  corpuscles,  and 
their  walls  are  thick  and  translucent.  The  pigment  layer  at 
the  back  of  the  iris  is  altered  in  appearance,  its  cells  having 
undergone  proliferation,  it  is  less  dark  in  color,  and  there  is  a 
thick  deposit  of  lymphoid  cells  on  its  posterior  surface.  The 
ciliary  body  is  similarly  aff'ected.  Clusters  of  cells  first  appear 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  muscle;  these  increase  and 
coalesce  until  they  occupy  the  entire  part  between  the  muscle 
and  the  pigment' layer.  The  pigment  layer  again  is  much 
altered,  and  only  appears  as  an  irregularly  scattered  line  in 
the  midst  of  lymphoid  cells.  The  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
are  not  much  infiltrated.  The  pars  ciliaris  retinae  is  but  little 
altered,  except  that  it  is  separated  from  the  basement  mem- 
brane i)y  exudation.  The  choroid  also  shows  clusters  of  leu- 
cocytes, first  appearing  in  the  middle  or  vascular  layer,  which 
multiply,  coalesce,  and  finally  occupy  its  whole  extent.  Its 
thickness  may  be  increased  eight  or  ten  times.  The  blood- 
vessels are  blocked  with  leucocytes,  and  are  ultimately  de- 
stroyed. The  pigment  layer  is  not  aftected.  In  the  lymph 
spaces  around  the  bloodvessels  of  the  retina,  clusters  of  lym- 
phoid cells  are  also  sometimes  seen.  Similar  cells  are  also 
found  in  the  interslieath  space,  and  around  the  vessels  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

Septic  bacteria  can  often  be  found  in  eyes  which  have  been 
enucleated.  Snellen  has  traced  these  along  the  optic  nerve 
sheath,  and  believes  that  they  are  concerned  in  the  production 

of  sympathetic  inflammation. 

11 
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In  some  cases  the  active  inflammatory  changes  in  the  ex- 
citing eye  as  above  described  are  much  less  marked. 

Symptoms  and  pathology  of  the  sympathizing  eye. — It  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
this  eye. 

By  sympathetic  irritation  is  meant  a  functional  derangement 
only.  It  is  characterized  by  intolerance  of  light,  lachryma- 
tion,  and  inability  to  use  the  eye  for  reading  or  work  for  more 
than  a  short  period  without  a  sense  of  fatigue.  The  vision 
may  be  normal,  but  is  sometimes  impaired.  There  are  some- 
times temporary  sensations  of  darkness  (obscurations)  which 
last  for  several  seconds.  There  may  be  considerable  neuralgic 
pains  in  and  around  the  eye.  No  physical  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion can  be  detected,  either  with  the  oblique  focal  illumina- 
tion or  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Sympathetic  irritation  fre- 
quently precedes  inflammation,  but  it  may  exist  for  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years  before  the  inflammation  of  the  eye 
supervenes.  It  is  not  a  necessary  forerunner  of  sympathetic 
inflammation,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  often  comes  on  without 
any  symptom  of  irritation ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  sub- 
sides and  is  not  followed  by  sympathetic  inflammation.  The 
excision  of  the  exciting  eye  usually  causes  speedy  removal  of 
the  symptoms  of  irritation. 

Sympathetic  ophthalmitis  may,  as  we  have  just  seen,  be  ush- 
ered in  by  irritation,  but  it  may  come  on  in  the  most  insidious 
manner,  without  pain,  photophobia,  or  laclirymation  ;  it  usually 
commences  as  a  serous  irKis,  tlic  inflammation  thence  extend- 
ing to  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  choroid.  The  symptoms  of 
this  early  stage  are  easily  overlooked,  but  when  carefully 
examined  the  pupil  is  found  to  be  sluggish,  the  vision  more  or 
less  impaired,  the  vitreous  hazy  so  as  to  j)revent  a  clear  view 
of  the  retina  and  choroid.  Floating  opacities  of  the  vitreous 
are  often  present.  Dots  of  opacity  on  the  back  of  the  cornea 
can  usually  be  seen  as  soon  as  this  disease  has  fully  set  in. 
These  are  sometimes  extremely  minute,  and  then  can  only  be 
seen  by  using  a  magnifying  lens  with  the  oblique  focal  illumi- 
nation (p.  86).  The  dots  are  either  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  surface,  or  they  assume  a  triangular  arrangement,  the  apex 
of  which  is  opposite  to  the  pupil,  and  the  base  either  below  or 
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OD  one  side.  This  serous  inflamraation  may  continue  as  guch 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  or  it  may  at  any 
time  assume  the  more  severe  plastic  form.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  of  long-standing  sympathetic  disease,  we  find  both  the 
clinical  and  anatomical  characters  of  severe  plastic  wflammation 
of  the  whoU  uveal  tract.  The  iris  looks  thick  and  fleshy,  and  is 
changed  to  a  buft'  or  brownish-yellow  color.  Its  bloodvessels 
become  large  and  visible.  The  pupil  may  be  blocked  by 
lymph.  The  vitreous,  when  visible,  is  found  to  be  hazy,  and 
to  contain  floating  opacities.  The  zone  of  vessels  around  the 
cornea  is  intensely  congested.  There  is  sometimes  intense 
neuralgic  pain  in  the  regions  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  interval  of  time  between  the  injury  of  the  exciting  eye 
and  the  onset  of  inflammation  in  the  sympathizing  eye  is  very 
variable.  It  is  seldom  less  than  three  weeks.  The  usual 
period  is  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  but  cases  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  after  a  much  longer  period,  even  many  years 
from  the  date  of  the  original  injury  or  disease. 

The  mode  of  production  of  sympathetic  disease  has  yet  to  be 
explained.  The  oldest  theory,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Mackenzie's,  is  that  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  sympa- 
thizing eye  along  the  optic  nerve  and  chiasma.  More  recently 
it  has  been  held  that  the  ciliary  nerves  formed  the  conducting 
paths,  the  inflammation  being  conveyed  to  a  centre  of  the  cili- 
ary nerves  of  the  injured  eye,  and  thence  reflected  down  the 
ciliary  nerves  of  the  other  eye,  or  else  that  the  vaso-motor 
centre  was  acted  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  other  eye.  Pathological  proof  in  support  of 
this  theory  is  wanting;  the  material,  however,  is  not  plentiful, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  overlook  morbid  changes  in  nerves  so 
minute  and  numerous  as  are  the  ciliary  nerves.  A  more  pow- 
erful argument  against  the  reflex  production  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis  lies  in  the  fuct  that  true  inflammation  has  never 
been  produced  experimentally  by  irritation  of  a  nerve. 

Recent  observations  and  experiments  have  proved  that  the 
space  between  the  dnral  and  pial  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  lymph  sheaths  surrounding  the  arteries  of  the  retina 
and  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  often  occupied  by  a  number  of 
lymphoid  cells,  similar  in  nature  to  those  which  are  so  abun- 
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dant  in  tlie  uveal  tracts  of  the  eyes  affected.  This  fact  has 
led  to  the  theory  that  it  is  along  these  lymphatic  spaces  that 
the  morbid  process  extends  to  the  second  eye ;  the  chain  of 
evidence  is,  however,  incomplete,  for  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  the  chiasraa  is  affected;  while  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
cases  examined  the  changes  have  become  less  marked  in  each 
nerve  as  the  chiasma  w^as  approached,  renders  it  quite  possible 
that  the  change  observed  indicated  a  morbid  process  extending 
backwards  from  each  eye.  The  known  facts  about  the  occur- 
rence of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  are  hardly  yet  sufHcient  to 
establish  a  theory  as  to  its  mode  of  transmission ;  before  this 
can  be  done  more  data  must  be  collected  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  injury  which  gives  rise  to  it,  the  shortest  interval 
that  can  elapse  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  symptoms  in  the  other  eye,  and,  above  all,  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  morbid  changes  in  all  the  possible 
paths  in  both  eyes. 

Prevention  and  Treatment, — The  exciting  eye  should  be  care- 
fully treated,  and  every  effort  made  to  allay  inflammation  in 
this,  as  well  as  to  prevent  irritation  or  inflammation  in  that  of 
the  opposite  side.  The  patient  must  be  warned  of  the  pos- 
sible danger  to  the  opposite  eye,  which  should  be  shaded  from 
light,  and  kept  at  rest,  not  only  during  the  attack,  but  for  sev- 
eral weeks  after  the  inflammation  of  the  exciting  eye  has  ap- 
parently subsided. 

When  the  exciting  eye  is  evidently  rendered  useless^  either  by  the 
wound  or  by  the  consequent  inflammation,  that  is,  when  its 
vision  has  quite  gone,  or  only  amounts  to  perception  of  light, 
and  when  there  is  no  probability  that  its  sight  will  improve,  it 
should  be  immediately  excised.  The  necessity  for  its  imme- 
diate removal  is  still  more  urgent  when  it  is  giving  rise  to  irri- 
tation or  to  inflammation  in  the  opposite  eye. 

When  the  exciting  eye^  altho(igh  damaged^  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  useful  vision,  or  if  there  is  hope  of  such  being  restored  to  it, 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  removed  or  not  be- 
comes most  difficult  to  decide. 

If  the  sympathizing  eye  is  only  suffering  from  irritation, 
and  presents  no  symptom  of  inflammation,  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  eye  is  usually  attended  by  immediate  relief  of  the 
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irritation,  and  no  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  likely  to 
appear;  whilst,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  danger  of  inflam- 
mation is  very  great  if  the  eye  is  not  removed.  It  therefore 
becomes  a  most  important  and  urgent  matter  to  decide  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  sustain  the  loss  of  the  eye  which  is  already 
partially  disabled,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  loss  of  sight  to  the 
sympathizing  eye.  Careful  consideration  of  the  bearings  of 
the  case  is  necessary  in  accidents  of  this  kind,  which  in  prac- 
tice are  liable  to  occur  at  any  moment.  A  decision  having 
been  arrived  at,  the  patient  and  his  friends  should  be  clearly 
and  forcibly  warned  of  the  danger  to  which  the  sympathizing 
eye  is  exposed  by  further  retention  of  the  injured  eye. 

If  sympathetic  inflammation  has  already  commenced  in  the 
second  eye,  although  it  may  only  be  of  the  serous  type,  then 
the  exciting  eye  should  be  preserved ;  its  removal  at  this  late 
period  is  not  likely  to  stop  the  disease  in  the  other  eye ;  in 
fact,  the  sympathizing  eye  may  become  so  affected  by  the 
progress  of  the  disease  that  the  exciting  eye  may  ultimately 
prove  to  possess  the  better  vision  of  the  two.  When  it  is  de- 
cided to  preserve  the  exciting  eye,  this  should  be  carefully 
treated  in  the  manner  recommended  for  plastic  iritis,  light 
being  carefully  excluded  from  both  eyes. 

The  sympathizing  eye  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a 
case  of  severe  plastic  iritis  (p.  144),  that  is,  with  complete  rest, 
exclusion  of  light,  the  alternate  application  of  moist  and  dry 
warmth,  atropine,  and  leeches,  if  necessary.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, must  any  operative  interference,  as  iridectomy,  be  at- 
tempted, as  the  aperture  caused  by  the  excision  of  the  iris 
would  immediately  become  filled  up  by  the  same  exudation 
as  has  been  thrown  out  elsewhere.  Tonics  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered internally.  Mercurials  are  given  by  some  surgeons;  but 
unless  constitutional  syphilis  is  suspected,  I  should  hesitate 
before  adopting  this  treatment. 

Operative  treatment  of  either  the  exciting  or  the  sympathiz- 
ing eye  must  not  be  commenced  until  all  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  entirelv  passed  away. 

The  condition  of  the  sympathizing  eye  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  subsided  is  generally  very  bad.  In  the  mildest  cases 
there  are  usually  extensive  posterior  synechiee,  but  the  pupil 
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may  remain  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  of  some  useful  vision. 
The  fixed  position  of  the  iris,  however,  is  likely  to  lead  to 
future  inflammatory  trouble  in  the  eye,  the  risk  of  which 
would  be  diminished  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  adhe- 
rent iris  by  the  operation  of  iridectomy  upwards.  In  other 
cases,  the  layer  of  plastic  exudation  between  the  iris  and  the 
lens  capsule  is  more  excessive,  and  extends  to  the  area  of  the 
pupil,  which  is  quite  occluded. 

The  crystalline  lens  also  is  frequently  involved,  and  is  found 
to  be  more  or  less  opaque.  Here,  of  course,  the  vision  is 
greatly  impaired  and  may  amount  to  perception  of  light  only. 
An  attempt  to  restore  the  sight  may  be  commenced  by  the 
performance  of  iridectomy  in  the  upward  direction.  The  oper- 
ation is  by  no  means  easy  to  perform,  owing  to  the  toughness 
of  the  adhesions  and  the  rottenness  of  the  iris  tissue.  If  an 
artificial  pupil  can  be  thus  made,  and  the  lens  substance  is 
found  to  be  transparent,  no  further  proceeding  is  at  present 
necessary.  Should  the  lens  be  found  to  be  opaque,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  extract  it  through  the  wound  already  made 
for  the  iridectomy.  Its  removal  is  usually  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  extensive  iritic  adhesions.  These  may 
sometimes  be  more  or  less  detached  by  means  of  a  Streatfeild's 
hook;  and  even  then  it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  the  scoop 
in  order  to  get  the  lens  away  from  its  incarcerated  capsule. 
After  the  recovery  from  the  iridectomy  or  the  extraction  of  the 
lens,  the  vision  may  sometimes  be  still  more  improved  by  iri- 
dotomy  (see  p.  178). 

Tumors  of  the  tunica  vasculosa. — Gumma  occasionally  occurs 
during  the  secondary  stage  of  constitutional  syphilis.  It  may 
attack  either  ])ortion  of  the  tunica  vasculosa,  and  it  may  be 
single  or  multiple. 

Gumma  of  the  iris  appears  in  the  form  of  one  or  several 
nodules,  wbidi  may  be  clearly  seen  through  the  cornea.  The 
inflammatory  deposit  first  commences  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  middle  strata  of  the  iris  and  causes  a  slight  change  of 
color  only  ;  the  swelling  gradually  increases  until  there  is  dis- 
tinct bulging  of  the  anterior  surface.  In  light-colored  eyes 
these  little  hemispherical  elevations  are  of  a  reddish-yellow 
color  :  in  dark  ones  thev  are  more  of  a  tan  color.    Their  diam- 
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eter  varies  from  1  to  6  mm.  When  small,  they  may,  under 
proper  treatment,  become  absorbed  and  disappear;  when 
large,  they  usually  suppurate,  causing  hypopyon,  and  perma- 
nent alteration  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris. 

GuMMATA  of  the  ciliary  body  and  of  the  choroid  also  occur, 
but  their  presence  is  usually  attended  by  a  hazy  condition  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  which  renders  their  diagnosis  more  diffi- 
cult than  gumma  of  the  iris.  The  connective  tissue  of  the 
middle  part  of  both  structures  is  first  affected. 

Miliary  tubercle  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  iris  and  in  the  cho- 
roid. Tubercle  of  the  iris  occurs  less  frequently  than  gumma, 
but  when  present  it  occupies  a  similar  position  and  presents  a 
similar  appearance  to  that  affection,  so  much  so  that  it  is  only 
by  the  collateral  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  or  tuberculosis,  that  a  diagnosis  can  be  correctly 
arrived  at. 

Tubercle  of  the  choroid  has  been  already  described  (see  p. 
158). 

Sarcoma  mostly  attacks  the  choroid  or  the  ciliary  body;  it 
hardly  ever  occurs  primarily  in  the  iris. 

Sarcoma  of  the  choroid  and  ciliary  body  usually  commences 
in  a  manner  so  insidious  as  to  be  unnoticed  even  by  the  patient 
until  the  tumor  has  attained  a  considerable  magnitude ;  even 
then  it  is  sometimes  discovered  accidentally  by  the  patient 
closing  one  eye  and  finding  the  vision  of  the  affected  eye 
diminished.  Sometimes,  however,  the  growth  of  sarcoma  is 
accompanied  by  local  pains,  flashings  of  light,  etc.  It  usually 
occurs  during  middle  life  or  old  age,  being  seldom  seen  before 
the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Symptoms, — When  seen  at  an  earli/  stage^  there  may  be  noth- 
ing in  the  exterior  of  the  eye  to  attract  notice. 

In  addition  to  the  dimness  of  sight  which  may  have  first 
caused  the  patient  to  apply  for  advice,  we  find  that  the  visual 
field  is  deficient  in  sonie  parts,  and  when  it  is  examined  by 
means  of  the  perimeter,  presents  a  scotoma  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  the  tumor.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  an  out- 
line of  the  tumor  can  sometimes  be  seen  to  form  a  rounded 
prominence,  pushing  the  retina  forwards  into  the  vitreous 
cavity.     It  is,  however,  always  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  say 
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\^hether  this  is  due  to  a  sarcomatous  growth  in  the  choroid,  or 
to  simple  detachment  from  subretinal  effusion.  When  due  to 
sarcoma,  the  detached  or  bulging  portion  of  the  retina  may 
retain  some  color,  it  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  fundus,  and 
it  does  not  flap  about  when  the  eye  is  moved.  In  simple  de- 
tachment, the  detached  portion  has  a  bluish-white  appearance ; 
it  usually  occurs  at  the  lower  segment  of  the  fundus,  and  it 
may  flap  about  freely  when  the  eye  is  moved.  Occasionally 
a  vascular  network  of  the  sarcomatous  growth  can  be  detected 
through  the  retina. 

In  the  advcmced  stage ^  the  presence  of  the  tumor  is  accom- 
panied by  a  distinct  increase  of  the  tension  of  the  globe,  and 
the  eye  presents  other  symptoms  of  glaucoma.  The  anterior 
ciliary  vessels  are  congested ;  the  cornea  becomes  dull  in  ap- 
pearance and  is  more  or  less  deprived  of  sensation.  The  an- 
terior chamber  gradually  becomes  shallow  by  the  pressure 
from  behind  the  iris.  The  iris  is  sometimes  subaculely  in- 
flamed, and  forms  posterior  adhesions  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  which  render  the  pupil  irregular.  Not  unfrequently  the 
iris  is  atrophied,  and  it  may  be  detached  at  that  part  of  its  per- 
iphery which  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  tumor.  The 
vitreous  also  is  frequently  rendered  cloudy  by  the  presence  of 
numerous  opacities.  The  vision  has  gradually  become  worse, 
and  is  now  reduced  to  bare  perception  of  light.  When  the 
disease  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  vision, 
there  is  frequently  considerable  trouble  from  pain  in  the  ciliary 
region  and  lachrymation,  which  are  of  a  more  severe  character 
than  those  met  with  in  true  glaucoma. 

Examination  of  the  fundus  with  the  ophthalmoscope  is  now 
rendered  impossible  by  the  opacity  of  the  media;  and  the  in- 
creased tension  of  the  globe,  together  with  the  history  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  eye,  frequently 
render  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  decide  whether  the  case 
be  one  of  sarcoma  or  true  glaucoma.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  true  state  of  the 
eye  is  not  discovered  until  an  operation  for  iridectomy  has 
been  attempted,  and  is  found  to  be  accompanied  by  escape  of 
vitreous  and  by  greater  hemorrhage  than  is  usual  in  glau- 
coma. 
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Sarcoma  of  the  choroid  should  always  be  suspected  when 
an  eye  that  has  been  losing  sight,  or  quite  blind  for  some  time, 
is  suddenly  attacked  by  pain,  congestion,  and  increased  ten- 
sion, or  even  if  the  tension  be  normal,  while  the  other  symp- 
toms exist.  In  any  case  of  extensive  detachment  of  retina 
occurring  in  one  eye  only,  and  when  there  has  been  no  myopia 
or  history  of  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  we  must  be  cautious  in 
prognosis.  Sarcoma  of  the  choroid  is  usually  more  or  less 
pigmented  (melanotic),  and  consists  of  spindle-shaped  and 
round  cells,  such  as  are  shown  at  Fig.  2,  opposite  p.  124. 
These  spindle  cells  are  about  y^Vrr  i^^ch  in  diameter.  They 
contain  a  large  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  substance 
(protoplasm),  which  tapers  off  at  each  end.  The  tumors  are 
usually  of  firm  consistence,  they  generally  contain  some  blood- 
vessels, and  sometimes  are  very  vascular.  They  usually  bulge 
toward  the  vitreous  cavity  in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig. 
3,  opposite  p.  124,  where  the  retina  is  seen  to  be  pushed  for- 
wards in  front  of  the  tumor.  Sometimes  there  is  also  effusion 
of  serum  or  blood  beneath  the  retina.  They  may  increase  so 
as  to  fill  the  whole  globe  and  distend  its  walls  before  invading 
the  extraocular  tissues  of  the  orbit;  but  in  many  cases  the 
tissues  outside  the  sclerotic  are  affected  by  the  new  growth, 
whilst  the  tumor  within  the  globe  is  quite  small ;  in  these 
cases  the  cells  pass  to  the  outside  by  means  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  bloodvessels,  which  are  seen  to  be  thickened  and  altered 
by  the  presence  of  cells  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the 
tumor. 

The  state  of  tension  of  the  globe  is  of  importance,  as  it 
helps  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  progress  which  the  new 
growth  may  have  made.  Thus,  if  the  tension  has  steadily  in- 
creased to  -|-  1,  +  2,  or  +  3,  we  infer  that  the  sclerotic  coat  is 
still  unaffected.  If  tension  is  reduced  from  +  1,  2,  or  3,  to 
normal,  this  indicates  that  there  may  be  thinning  of  this  tunic. 
Should  the  tension  be  diminished  to  —  1,  —  2,  or  —  3,  we 
know  that  the  sclerotic  has  given  way  in  one  or  more  places, 
and  so  offers  no  further  resistance  to  the  intraocular  fluids. 

The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  are  not  affected,  but 
secondary  sarcoma  is  liable  to  be  set  up  in  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  the  cells  being  conducted  from  this  primary  source  by 
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means  of  the  blood  current.  The  liver  is  the  organ  which  is 
usually  first  affected  in  this  way. 

The  period  of  duration  of  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  varies 
from  a  few  months  to  several  years. 

The  only  intraocular  tumor  for  which  it  might  be  mistaken 
is  that  of  glioma,  which  we  shall  see  only  occui^s  in  young 
children. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  enucleation  of  the  eye  as  soon 
as  the  disease  is  recognized. 

In  removing  the  eye  it  is  well  to  take  away  4  to  5  mm.  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  to  examine  the  cut  end  of  this  after  re- 
moval. If  it  should  be  found  to  be  pigmented  or  thickened, 
as  much  of  the  remaining  nerve  as  possible  should  be  removed, 
as  well  as  any  other  tissues  that  may  be  considered  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  new  growth.  Besides  this  removal  with  the 
scissors  or  knife,  the  treatment  of  the  orbital  contents  by  means 
of  chloride  of  zinc  paste  should  be  rigorously'  carried  out,  as 
the  only  possible  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient 

Congenital  Affections  of  the  Tunica  Yascnlosa. 

Irideremia,  or  congenital  absence  of  the  iris,  is  occasionally 
met  with.  Sometimes  the  iris  is  not  altogether  absent,  but  is 
only  represented  by  a  mere  rudimentary  band  of  tissue,  occu- 
pying the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber.  This  affection 
is  often  accompanied  by  other  detects  of  the  eye,  such  as  par- 
tial dislocation  of  the  lens,  cataract,  nystagmus,  and  imperfect 
power  of  accommodation. 

Goloboma  iridis  consists  in  a  congenital  cleft  in  the  iris.  It  is 
usually  directed  downwards,  or  downwards  and  slightly  in- 
wards, and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  gap  which  is  made  by 
iridectomy.  It  varies  in  extent,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  both 
eyes.     It  is  generally  accompanied  by  coloboma  of  the  choroid. 

Persistent  remains  of  the  pupillary  membrane  are  sometimes 
found.  This  nienibrane  is  a  fa^tal  structure,  which  closes  the 
aperture  of  the  pupil.  Normally  it  disappears  before  birth. 
When  persistent,  it  appears  as  one  or  more  very  slender 
threads  extending  across  the  pupil,  and  attached  to  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  iris.  It  can  be  best  seen  by  the  oblique 
focal  illumination. 
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Coloboma  of  the  choroid  is  a  congenital  deformity,  which  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of 
this  part  of  the  tunica  vasculosa  at  the  lower  and  internal 
part  of  the  globe.  When  examined  by  means  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope, it  appears  of  a  bluish-white  color;  a  few  small  ves- 
sels are  seen  scattered  over  its  area,  and  masses  of  pigment, 
varying  in  quantity,  are  sometimes  present.  The  surface  of 
the  sclerotic  often  appears  very  irregular.  The  extent  of  the 
coloboma  is  variable ;  it  usually  extends  from  the  edge  of  the 
optic  disk  nearly  as  far  as  the  ciliary  body.  It  may  embrace 
the  optic  disk,  in  which  case  the  latter  is  changed  in  appear- 
ance, and  looks  as  if  it  were  hyperremic  by  contrast  with  the 
white  area  round  it.  It  may  occur  in  the  yellow  spot  region  ; 
it  is  often  accompanied  by  a  coloboma  of  the  iris.  Occasion- 
ally it  occurs  in  both  eyes,  but  when  unilateral  the  left  eye  is 
most  commonly  affected.  There  is  of  course  a  large  scotoma 
in  the  visual  field,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  coloboma, 
but  otherwise  the  sight  in  some  cases  is  fairly  good. 

Operations  on  the  Iris. 

Iridectomy  consists  in  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris. 
This  operation,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  different  headings, 
is  frequently  performed  in  various  affections  of  the  eye ;  it 
forms  the  preliminary  stage  of  some  of  the  operations  for  the 
extraction  of  cataract ;  it  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  treatment  of  glaucoma;  it  is  occasionally  resorted  to  in 
purulent  infiltration,  and  in  certain  forms  of  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  it  is  adopted,  with  great  benefit,  in  many  cases  of  chronic, 
recurrent,  and  serous  iritis,  of  irido-choroiditis,  and  of  anterior 
staphyloma. 

Iridectomy  is  also  resorted  to  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which 
an  artificial  pupil  is  required  for  optical  purposes,  iis  in  central 
opacities  of  the  cornea,  which  cover  up  the  front  of  the 
pupil,  and  so  prevent  vision.  Also  in  some  forms  of  cataract, 
as  the  lamellar  and  the  anterior  pyramidal,  which,  having  be- 
come stationary,  are  still  suflSciently  clear  at  the  peripheral 
zone  to  admit  of  distinct  vision,  after  an  artificial  pupil  has 
been  made. 
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The  instruments  required  for  iridectomy  are:  (1)  speculum, 
Fig.  31 ;  (2)  fixation  forceps,  Fig.  32 ;  (3)  either  a  bent  trian- 
gular keratome.  Fig.  41,  or  von  Graefe's  cataract  knife.  Fig.  42; 
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Fi«.  41. 
lient  Triangular  Kerntome. 


Fig.  42.— Graefe'*' 
Cataract  Knife. 


Fi<;.  4.'J, 
Iris  Forceps. 


(4)  a  pair  of  straight  or  curved  iris  forceps.  Fig.  43;  (5)  a  pair 
of  iris  scissors,  Fig.  44  or  45." 
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The  operation  varies  in  detail  according  to  the  object  with 
which  it  is  performed.     It  is  divided  into  two  stages;  the  firsts 
stage  consists  id  opening  the  anterior  chamber  by  an  incision  of 
the  sclerotic  or  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  the  second  in  seiz- 
ing, drawing  out,  and  excising  the  portion  of  iris  to  be  re- 


moved. When  the  operation  ia  intended  for  the  relief  of 
glaucoma,  or  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  or  iireventing  in- 
flammatory affections,  the  iridectomy  should  be  made  in  the 
upward  direction,  bo  that  the  gap  thus  formed  in  the  iris  shall 
be  situated  beneath  the  upper  eyelid.  The  patient  must  be 
thoroughly  aneesthetized  upon  a  lirm  table  or  couch,  of  such  a 
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height  that  his  head  reaches  the  level  of  the  umbilical  region 
of  the  operator,  who  stands  hehiiid  the  patient's  head.  The 
eyelids  are  kept  open  by  meuae  of  a  Bpring-stop  speculum 
(Fig.  31),  and  the  globe  is  held  steady  by  seizing  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  subconjunctival  tissue  with  fixation  forceps  (Fig.  32) 
at  the  part  immediately  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  incision 
ia  about  to  be  made.  A  bent  triangular  keratome  (Fig.  41)  is 
thee  deliberately  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  at  from  1  to  2  ram. 
from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  pushed  downwards  across  the 
anterior  chamber  until  the  wound  thus  made  is  from  6  to  8 


mm.  wide  (see  Fig.  4(}),  In  doing  this,  tlic  instrument  is  piiased 
in  obliquely  and  in  such  a  tlirection  that  if  continued  it  would 
cause  a  wound  of  tlie  iris  and  lens;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  its 
point  is  seen  through  the  clear  cornea,  the  handle  is  slightly 
depressed,  so  as  to  bring  the  blade  into  a  plane  anterior  and 
parallel  to  that  of  the  iris  (Fig.  4(i). 

The  keratome  is  now  steadily  withdrawn.  In  doing  this  it 
is  important  to  keep  its  apex  ivoll  away  from  the  jilane  of  the 
iris  and  lens.  Its  withdrawal  is  accompanied  by  an  escape  of 
the  aqueous,  which  may  cause  protrusion  of  the  iris  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound. 

The  keratome  is   now  laid  aside,  and  the   fixation   forceps 
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entroBted  to  an  aesiBtant,  who,  if  necessary,  holds  the  globe 
in  a  state  of  slight  rotation  downwards,  but  without  undue  pres- 
sure or  traction.  The  closed  iris  forceps  (Fig.  48)  are  now 
passed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  iris  is  seized  near  its 
pupillary  edge,  and  dragged  just  outside  one  angle  of  the 
wound;  whilst  slight  traction  is  made  upon  it  in  this  position 
a  snip  is  made  through  its  outer  part  with  the  iris  scissors 
(Figs.  44  and  45)  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  47;  the  por- 
tion of  iris  held  in  the  forceps  is  then  gently  drawn  across  to 
the  other  angle,  and  the  excision  completed  as  near  to  its  per- 
iphery as  possible.  Finally,  the  curette,  or  the  probe  (Fig. 
28),  should  be  passed  into  the  angles  of  the  wound,  so  as  to 


liberate  any  porlioii  of  iris  that  is  entangled  there,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wound  arc  brought  into  exact  apposition.  The 
speculum  is  then  removed,  the  eyelids  are  gently  closed,  and 
a  light  compress  of  wet  lint  and  a  bandage  are  applied. 

When  the  anterior  chiiniber  is  very  shallow,  by  the  bulging 
forwards  of  the  iris  and  crystalline  lens,  the  danger  of  ivound- 
ing  the  latter  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  the  linear  knife  (Fig.  42), 
as  in  the  preliminary  iridectomy  for  cataract  extraction.  (See 
Cataract.)  Some  surgeons,  however,  always  make  use  of  the 
linear  knife  in  performing  iridectomy. 

Mr,  Streatfcild  makes  an  incision  at  the  periphery  of  the 
cornea  by  the  use  of  a  Siehel's  knife.     (See  Cataract.) 

When  the  operation  is  required  for  optical   purposes  only. 
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the  position  of  the  new  pupil  aecessarily  depende  upon  that 
of  the  lesion  of  the  cornea.     The  best  poBition,  when  possible, 
is  cither  downwards  and  slightly  inwards,  or  straight  down- 
wards.    The  object  here  is  not  to  remove  a  largo 
^     portion  of  the  iris,  but  only  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary for  distinct  vision.     Instead  of  the  large 
bent   keratonie,  a  narrower  one  (broad  needle, 
F  ig.  48)  is  employed  for  the  first  stage  of  the  oper- 
ation.    The  position  of  the  first  incision  must  de- 
pend upon  the  situation  in  which  the  new  pupil 
is  required.     When  tliis  is  only  slightly  eccentric, 
the  incision  can  be  made  just  within  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.     When  the  pupil  ia  required  to  be 


opposite  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  incision 
must  be  made  in  the  sclerotic,  about  1  mm.  beyond 
the  sclero-corneal  junction.  The  width  of  the  in- 
cision should  in  either  case  be  at  least  3  mm. 
9  The   globe  is  fixed   by  the  assistant.      The   iris 

forceps,  Fig.  4-3,  are  now  pas-sed  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  tiic  iris  seisied  at  its  pupillary  edge 
F     47^B       ^'"'  o'-'"*b'  withdrawn  through  the  wound,  and, 
Bromd  Netdic.  wliilst  held  iu  tliis  position,  the  portion  which  is 
outside  the   wound   is  snipped  off  close   to  the 
globe  with  the  iris  scissors  (see  Fig.  40). 

When  the  pupil  is  required  to  e.xtend  quite  to  the  margin 
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of  the  cornea,  slight  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  globe 
with  the  scissors  as  the  iris  is  being  cut  away. 

Instead  of  the  iris  forceps,  a  TjrrePs  hook  (Fig.  50)  may 
be  used.     This  is  introduced  on  the  flat,  and  passed  as  far  as 
the  centre  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  then  half  rotated 
downwards  and  withdrawn  so  as  to  catch  the 
edge  of  the  pupil,  by  which  means  the  iris  is 
extracted,  and  cut  off  as  before. 

The  accidents  and  complications  of  iridec- 
tomy.— 1.  The  lens  may  be  wounded,  either 
during  the  insertion  or  the  withdrawal  of  the 
keratome.  This  is  a  very  serious  accident,  as 
it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  partial  or  complete 
cataract. 

2.  The  blade  of  the  keratome  may  get 
between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  instead  of 
passing  directly  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
This  accident  arises  from  its  being  held  too 
obliquely  at  the  commencement  of  the  inci- 
sion. As  soon  as  this  condition  is  discov- 
ered, the  instrument  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn,  and  another  position  selected  for 
a  fresh  incision;  if,  however,  the  blade  has 
finally  entered  the  anterior  chamber,  so  as 
to  cause  escape  of  the  aqueous,  the  eye  had 
better  be  bandaged  up  at  once,  and  the  op- 
eration postponed  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  in  order  that  a  re-secretion  of  aque- 
ous may  take  place  before  the  knife  is  again 
allowed  to  enter  the  anterior  chamber.  With- 
out this  precaution  the  iris  and  lens  are  so 
pushed  forwards  after  the  escape  of  aqueous 
that  they  are  sure  to  be  wounded  at  the  time 
of  the  fresh  incision. 

3.  When  the  incision  is  made  in  the  scle- 
rotic, there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior 
chamber  either  before  or  after  the  excision  of  the  iris.  The 
blood  can  usually  be  made  to  flow  out  by  depressing  the  upper 
lip  of  the  wound  with  the  curette.     When  the  excision  of  the 

12 
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iris  is  completed,  no  anxiety  need  be  entertained  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  a  moderate  amount  of  blood  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  as  it  usually  becomes  absorbed  within  a  few  days. 

Iridodesis  (T.  Critchett)  consists  in  drawing  the  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris  through  a  small  opening  in  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  securing  it  by  a  fine  silk  ligature  on  the  outside. 

The  incision  is  made  immediately  in  front  of  the  sclero- 
corneal  junction,  by  means  of  a  broad  needle,  bent  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle.  The  needle  is  then  removed,  and  a  loop  of  fine 
black  silk  is  placed  immediately  around  the  wound.  A  Tyr- 
rel's  hook  or  a  pair  of  iris  forceps  is  then  passed  through  the 
loop  and  wound  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris  seized  and  withdrawn  through  the  wound  to 
the  desired  extent.  Whilst  the  iris  is  held  in  this  position  by 
the  operator,  the  two  ends  of  the  ligature  are  picked  up  by  the 
assistant,  by  means  of  broad  cilia  forceps;  they  are  then  tight- 
ened close  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  the  knot  is  com- 
pleted. The  strangulated  portion  of  iris  quickly  shrinks,  and 
the  ligature  can  be  removed  after  a  few  days.  By  this  means 
the  original  pupil  is  shitted  to  one  side,  and  a  new,  somewhat 
pear-shaped  pupil  is  formed. 

This  method  is  particularly  useful  in  certain  cases  of  conical 
cornea  and  lamellar  cataract,  also  where  a  central  nebula  of  the 
cornea  is  suflScient  to  blur  the  vision,  though  not  to  exclude 
the  light;  the  original  pupil  being  obliterated  by  the  traction 
upon  the  iris,  the  rays  which  formerly  passed  through  the 
nebula  are  now  excluded,  whilst  the  new  pupil  only  admits 
those  rays  which  pass  through  the  clear  part  of  the  cornea. 
Iridodesis  was  formerly  practised  somewhat  extensively  by  G. 
Critchett,  Bowman,  and  others;  but  the  occurrence  of  sympa- 
thetic irritation  and  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in  a  few  cases 
in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed  has  caused  it  to  be 
less  frequently  adopted. 

Iridotomy  (iritomy)  consists  in  the  formation  of  artificial 
pupil  by  simple  incision  of  the  iris.  It  can  only  be  safely 
adopted  when  the  crystalline  lens  is  absent,  and  is  mostly 
applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  iris  has  become  tightly 
drawn  upwards  toward  the  cicatrix  as  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion after  the  extraction  of  cataract. 
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Operation. — The  eyelids  being  separated,  and  the  globe 
steadied,  as  in  the  previous  operations,  a  narrow  lance-shaped 
kcratonie,  Fig.  41,  is  plunged  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
cornea  about  2  mm.  from  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  it  is  then 
pushed  onwards  through  the  membranous  exudation  to  the 
back  of  the  iris,  and  finally  withdrawn.  The  iridotomy  scis- 
sors (Fig.  45)  are  now  passed  through  the  corneal  wound,  their 
blades  being  closed  ;  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  iris  one  blade  is 
passed  behind  and  the  other  in  front  of  that  structure,  which 
is  now  divided  by  a  single  snip  from  above  downwards ;  this 
single  incision  is  usually  followed  by  immediate  separation  of 
the  cut  edges  so  as  to  form  a  slit-like  or  triangular  pupil.  In 
some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  second  incision  at  an  acute 
angle  with  the  first,  so  as  to  include  a  V-shaped  piece  of  iris, 
which  can  either  be  left  to  atrophy  or  be  removed.  My  col- 
league, Mr.  Anderson  Critchett,  has  a  dexterous  method  of 
detaching  and  bringing  away  this  triangular  piece  of  iris  with 
the  same  iridotomy  scissors. 

Iridotomy  is  also  practised  by  de  Wecker  and  others  for 
the  production  of  artificial  pupil  in  certain  cases  of  lamellar 
cataract,  etc. ;  the  advantage  claimed  being  that  the  small  slit- 
like aperture  thus  obtained  is  better  for  optical  purposes  than 
the  larger  opening  produced  by  even  a  small  iridectomy.  In 
such  a  case  the  incision  in  the  cornea  must  be  made  at  the 
side  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  new  pupil  is  required ;  it 
should  be  about  4  mm.  wide.  De  Wecker's  iridotomy  scis- 
sors (Fig.  45)  are  now  carefully  introduced  to  the  anterior 
chamber.  Having  reached  the  pupil,  the  blunt-ended  blade  is 
passed  behind  the  iris  between  it  and  the  capsule;  the  other 
blade,  which  is  usually  gilt,  is  passed  in  front  of  the  iris  in  the 
direction  of  the  desired  pupil ;  the  iris  is  now  divided  by  a 
single  cut,  and  the  closed  instrument  is  cautiously  withdrawn. 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Each  optic  tract 
arises  by  two  roots,  of  which  the  external  takes  origin  from 
three  centres  of  gray  matter,  viz.,  the  optic  thalamus,  the  ex- 
ternal geniculate  body,  and  the  anterior  tubercles  (nates)  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina ;  while  the  oiternal  arises  from  the  in- 
ternal geniculate  body  and  the  posterior  tubercles  (testes)  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  These  centres  of  ,2^ray  matter  are 
connected  with  the  cerebral  cortex  by  a  system  of  fibres  con- 
stituting the  most  posterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus  (cortico- 
optic-radiating  fasciculi — Charcot).  Recent  clinical  observa- 
tions point  to  the  angular  gyrus,  and  its  neighborhood  in  the 
occipital  lobe,  as  the  cortical  centre  of  vision.  The  optic  tract 
formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  roots  then  passes  forwards 
along  the  posterior  inferior  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus, 
crosses  the  crus  cerebri,  runs  along  the  side  of  the  tuber  cin- 
ereum,  and  in  front  of  the  infundibulum  unites  with  the  optic 
tract  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  optic  conu/rissure.  In  the 
optic  commissure  the  fibres  of  each  optic  tract  undergo  semi- 
decussation (Fig.  51,  p.  223).  From  the  optic  commissure  the 
two  optic  nerves  arise,  and  pass  forwards  and  outwards  to  the 
two  optic  foramina.     As  they  pass  through  these,  they  become 
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invested  by  prolongations  from  the  pia  mater  and  the  dura 
mater  of  the  brain.  Each  nerve  is  about  4  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  its  orbital  portion  is  about  28  mm.  in  length.  The  nerve 
is  made  up  of  numerous  bundles  of  nerve-libres,  with  inter- 
vening septa  of  connective  tissue.  The  ophthalmic  artery 
entirely  supplies  the  optic  nerve  with  blood. 

Near  the  globe  (about  10  mm.  behind  it)  the  optic  nerve  is 
penetrated  by  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  with  its  vein. 
These  are  accompanied  by  distinct  lymphatic  sheaths,  and  pass 
obliquely  to  the  centre  of  the  nerve.  The  central  artery  of  the 
retina  does  not  supply  the  optic  nerve  with  blood,  though  it 
gives  off  a  few  minute  branches  immediately  behind  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  which  pass  forwards  in  a  parallel  direction  to  supply 
that  structure  and  the  optic  papilla. 

The  pial  sheath  (see  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  182)  is  a  fibro-vascular 
structure,  which  closely  invests  the  nerve,  and  sends  off  numer- 
ous bands  between  the  fibres  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  form  a  net. 
work  of  trabecular  tissue ;  the  trabeculee  thus  formed  give  off 
still  finer  connective-tissue  filaments,  which  extend  between  the 
nerve-fibres.  The  pial  sheath  terminates  anteriorly  by  blend- 
ing with  the  inner  fibres  of  the  sclerotic  at  the  edge  of  the 
optic  disk.  It  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  thus,  by  its  continuity  with  the  pia 
mater,  establishes  arterial  communication  between  the  intra- 
cranial and  orbital  arteries. 

The  dural  sheath  forms  a  complete  fibrous  investment  to  the 
nerve,  and  terminates  anteriorly  by  blending  with  the  sclerotic 
at  the  optic  nerve  entrance. 

The  intersheath  space  is  the  space  between  these  two  mem- 
branes, and  is  considered  to  be  a  lymph-space  (Schwalbe).  It 
is  imperfectly  divided  by  a  delicate  prolongation  of  connective 
tissue  from  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain ;  this  is  at- 
tached partly  to  the  dural,  and  partly  to  the  pial  sheath.  The 
intersheath  space  communicates  posteriorly  with  the  subarach- 
noid space  of  the  brain,  and  anteriorly  with  certain  lymph- 
spaces  in  the  optic  nerve  at  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

The  optic  disk  or  papilla  is  formed  by  the  radiating  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve  immediately  after  their  passage  through  the 
openings  in  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
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The  sclerotic  opening,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  guarded  by  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  In  front  of  this  is  a  delicate  layer  of  connec- 
tive tissue  containing  capillaries,  which  is  derived  from  the  cho- 
roid. The  capillaries  of  the  disk  are  supplied  from  three  sources, 
viz.,  the  posterior  short  ciliary  arteries  of  the  choroid,  the  cen- 
tral artery  of  the  retina,  and  the  arterial  twigs  of  the  pial  sheath. 
These  three  sets  of  vessels  anastomose  freely  at  the  optic  disk. 
As  the  nerve-tibres  pass  through  the  lamina  cribrosa  they 
become  divested  of  their  medullary  sheaths  (white  substance  of 
Schwann),  and  are  reduced  to  axis-cylinders  only,  surrounded 
by  a  little  transparent  gelatinous  substance  (neuroglia).  Being 
thus  rendered  quite  transparent,  they  radiate  toward  the  retina. 

When  ezUmined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  healthy  optic  disk 
usually  appears  as  a  whitish  circular  area  surrounded  by  the 
orange-colored  groundwork  formed  by  the  choroid.  It  usually 
has  a  slight  pinkish  tint,  such  as  is  represented  in  Figs.  1  and 
2,  opposite  p.  150,  but  its  appearance  is  subject  to  numerous 
slight  variations,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  frequent  exami- 
nation of  healthy  fundi.  The  white  reflection  is  caused  chiefly 
by  the  lamina  cribrosa  which  shines  through  the  transparent 
nerve-fibres,  partly  by  the  white  substance  of  the  nerve  sheaths 
which  terminates  just  behind  the  disk ;  it  is  usually  most  marked 
at  the  outer  part  of  the  disk,  where  the  fibres  are  thinnest.  The 
pinkish  tint  is  due  to  the  presence  of  capillaries,  and  is  more 
marked  when  these  are  distended  than  when  they  contain  but 
little  blood.  In  fair  persons,  in  whom  the  pigment  layer  of  the 
retina  is  thin,  the  disk  often  appears  darker  by  contrast  with 
the  rest  of  the  fundus  than  in  persons  of  dark  complexion.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  disk  looks  quite  white,  although 
the  visual  and  other  functions  of  the  eye  are  normal. 

The  central  artery  of  the  retina  is  seen  to  emerge  from  the 
depths  of  the  optic  nerve  rather  to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  disk;  it  sometimes  divides  before  traversing  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  but  more  commonly  its  point  of  bifurcation  is  anterior 
to  that  structure,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  front.  The  two 
chief  divisions  thus  formed  pass  vertically,  the  one  upwards 
and  the  other  downwards,  to  the  retina.  (See  Ketina.)  The 
central  vein  accompanies  the  artery,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
Bomewhat  darker  color  and  lart^er  size. 
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Along  the  margin  of  the  disk  there  is  often  seen  a  small 
patch  or  line  of  dark  pigment.  It  may  occur  at  any  part  of 
the  circumference,  and  is  of  no  pathological  importance. 

The  physiological  cup. — On  examination  by  the  direct  method 
the  optic  disk  frequently  presents  an  excavation  at  its  centre, 
just  at  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  central  vessels.  This 
is  due  to  exposure  of  the  central  part  of  the  lamina  cribrosa 
by  the  divergence  of  the  nerve-fibres  (see  Fig.  1,  opposite 
p.  192).  The  central  hollow  thus  formed  is  known  as  the 
physiological  cup  or  pit;  it  is  usually  funnel-shaped,  and 
varies  considerably  in  extent,  but  it  never  extends  to  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  disk,  as  is  the  case  in  glaucomatous  cup- 
ping.    Moreover  it  does  not  interfere  with  visual  acuity. 

The  sclerotic  ring  is  another  feature  of  the  normal  disk 
which  is  frequently  observed.  It  is  a  whitish  ring  situated  at 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  which  is  caused  by  the  aperture  in  the 
choroid  being  somewhat  larger  than  that  in  the  sclerotic,  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  latter  is  seen  as  a  white  band  through  the 
transparent  nerve-fibres.  It  is  often  more  visible  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  disk  than  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  fibres  are  thinner  at  that  part. 
It  can  generally  be  seen  as  a  complete  ring  when  the  optic 
nerve  fibres  are  atrophied. 

The  optic  disk  is  usually  circular  in  form ;  in  some  cases, 
however,  it  appears  somewhat  elongated  in  one  direction.  This 
may  be  its  real  condition,  in  which  case  its  form  will  be  the 
same  in  whatever  way  it  is  examined,  or  the  oval  appearance 
may  be  due  to  astigmatism.  If  due  to  astigmatism,  examina- 
tion by  the  indirect  method  will  show  that  the  direction  of  its 
long  axis  and  its  length  compared  with  the  short  axis  vary  with 
the  position  of  the  lens.  The  average  diameter  of  the  disk  is 
about  1.6  mm. ;  its  apparent  size  varies  with  the  refractive 
condition  of  the  eye.     (See  Refraction.) 

The  retina  is  a  delicate  membrane  containing  the  terminal 
end-organs  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  supported  by  a 
connective-tissue  framework.  It  lies  between  the  choroid  and 
the  vitreous  humor,  and  extends  from  the  optic  disk  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  ciliary  processes,  where  it  presents  a  finely 
indented  border,  the  ora  serrata.  At  this  point  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  retina  cease,  but  the  connective-tissue  frame- 
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work  is  continued  forwards  under  the  name  of  the  pars  ciliaris 
retince  as  far  as  the  zonula.  At  the  back  of  the  retina  is  a 
layer  of  hexagonal  pigment  cells  which  is  continuous  with  the 
pigmentary  layers  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  already  described. 
This  layer  adheres  to  the  choroid  when  the  latter  is  separated 
from  the  retina ;  it  was  formerly  considered  to  belong  to  that 
body,  but  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  part  shows  that 
it  belongs  to  the  retina.  By  carefully  removing  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  globe  with  scissors,  and  clearing  away  the  vit- 
reous (immediately  after  an  eye  has  been  excised  from  the  liv- 
ing subject),  we  lind  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  is 
smooth,  and  that  its  substance  is  quite  transparent.  About  3 
mm.  to  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  globe  is  seen 
a  white  circular  disk  of  about  1.6  mm.  diameter.  This  is  the 
optic  disk  or  papilla  (p.  181),  from  the  centre  of  which  the  radi- 
ating retinal  vessels  are  plainly  visible.  At  the  posterior  pole 
the  brown  color  of  the  pigmentary  layer  is  observed  to  be  in- 
tensilied  over  a  small  area ;  this  is  the  yellow  spot  {macula 
lu(ea),  and  if  the  segment  of  the  globe  be  placed  in  water  and 
examined  under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  this  area  will 
be  found  to  be  depressed  at  the  centre;  the  depression  is  the 
fovea  centralis.  In  some  cases  also  there  will  be  found  a  yel- 
lowish appearance,  hence  the  name  of  yellow  spot  which  has 
been  given  to  tliis,  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  the  retina,  al- 
though in  many  cases  the  difterence  of  color  between  this  re- 
gion and  the  remainder  of  tlie  retina  is  extremely  slight.  The 
yellow  spot  region  is  about  1.25  mm.  in  diameter,  and  is  some- 
what elliptical  in  shape,  the  long  axis  being  horizontal. 

Microscopic  Anatomy, — The  elementary  structures  of  the  re- 
tina are  arranged  in  several  layers,  the  chief  of  wliicli  are 
shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  on  the  opi>osite  page.  Tliese  may 
be  enumerated  from  before  backwards,  as  follows  : 

1.   The  intfrnal  liinitin*;  rncinbnino  7.  Th(;  oiitor  ujranuljir  layer. 

li.  Tlie  iKTve-fibn'  lay<"r.  S.  The  (Hitcr  liinitini;  ineiii))rano. 

^.  Tlie  L'an^li(»nic  layer.  '.♦.  The  rod.s  an«i  cones. 

4.   Th«'  inner  nuileciilar  layer.  10.  Tlie  j^i^nientary  layer. 

').  Tlie  inner  ijramilar  layer.  11.  The  connective-tissue  framework. 

0.  The  (»uter  molecular  layer. 

1.  The  internal  liniiting  membrane  is  very  thin  and  imperfect; 
its  inner  surface  rests  against  the  vitreous  liumor,  while  its 
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outer  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  nerve-fibre  layer,  and  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  terminal  extremities  of  the 
fibres  of  Miiller. 

2.  The  nerve-fibre  layer  is  formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  on  their  way  to  the  ganglion  cells ;  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  consist  simply  of  the  axis-cylinder  surrounded  by  a  little 
neuroglia. 

3.  The  layer  of  ganglion  cells  is  composed  of  structures  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  nerve  centres.  They  are  multipolar  cells  con- 
taining a  nucleus  and  a  bright  nucleolus ;  their  prolongations 
are  directed  inwards  to  communicate  with  the  axis-cylinders 
of  the  nerve-fibre  layer,  and  outwards  toward  the  inner  mole- 
cular layer. 

4.  The  inner  molecular  layer  is  composed  of  fine  tibrillse  ir- 
regularly disposed  amongst  gray  amorphous  molecules. 

5.  The  inner  granular  layer  (inner  nuclear  layer)  consists  of 
two  kinds  of  cellular  elements,  and  two  kinds  of  fibres.  The 
larger  cells  are  nerve-cells,  and  are  similar  to  the  bipolar  gan- 
glion cells,  having  a  large  nucleus  and  a  small  nucleolus. 
Each  of  these  cells  has  two  tail-like  processes — one  passes  to 
the  outer  granular  layer  to  anastomose  with  the  nerve-element 
of  that  part,  the  other  goes  inwards,  and  is  lost  in  the  inner 
molecular  layer.  The  other  cells  of  this  layer  are  connected 
with  the  fibres  of  Miiller. 

^j.  The  outer  molecular  layer  is  similar  to  the  inner  mole- 
cular. 

7.  The  outer  granular  layer  (or  outer  nuclear)  consists  of  nerve- 
elements  and  of  connective-tissue  elements,  like  the  inner 
granular  layer.  The  nerve-elements  consist  of  bipolar  cells 
(containing  nuclei  and  granules),  from  which  delicate  fibres 
pass  inwards  to  the  inner  granular  layer,  and  outwards  to  the 
rods  and  cones.  The  nuclei  thus  connected  with  the  cones 
are  situated  nearer  to  the  external  limiting  membrane  than 
those  communicating  with  the  rods,  the  cone-fibres  being 
shorter  than  the  rod-fibres. 

8.  The  external  limiting  membrane  is  the  expansion  formed  by 
the  terminal  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  Miiller. 

9.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  retina.     The  rods  are  cylindrical  in  form;  the  cones  are 
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shorter,  thicker,  and  bulged  at  the  inner  extremity  whilst  they 
terminate  externally  by  a  tapering  filament  The  rods  and 
cones  are  placed  side  by  side,  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of 
the  retina,  between  the  external  limiting  membrane  and  the 
pigmentary  layer.  They  are  divided  into  two  segments,  an 
oater  and  an  inner.  The  outer  segments  present  a  fibrillated 
structure,  and  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  split  up  spon- 
taneously into  highly  refractile,  superposed,  circular  disks, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  pile  of  coins;  they  are  unaf- 
fected by  carmine,  iodine,  or  other  stains.  The  inner  seg- 
ments are  singly  refractile,  stain  with  carmine,  are  finely 
fibrillated,  and  are  connected  by  fine  filaments  with  the  nuclei 
in  the  outer  granular  layer. 

10.  The  pigtnmiary  layer  bounds  the  retina  externally.  It 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  hexagonal  nucleated  cells.  The 
outer  surface  of  each  cell  is  smooth,  flattened,  and  devoid  of 
pigment ;  the  inner  surface  is  loaded  with  pigment  granules, 
and  is  prolonged  by  filamentous  processes  into  the  region  of 
the  rods  and  cones. 

» 

11.  The  connective-tissue  framework  is  composed  of  fibres 
called  the  Jibres  of  Mnlljer^  which  traverse  the  various  retinal 
layers  from  the  external  to  the  internal  limiting  membrane, 
and  which  spread  out  on  reaching  each  of  these  layers.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  fibres  of  Miiller  are  epithelial  structures, 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  connective  tissues,  being  derived  from 
the  ectoderm,  or  neuro-epithelial  layer  of  the  embryo. 

At  the  yeUoio  spot  the  structures  just  mentioned  become 
greatly  modified.  There  are  no  rods,  and  the  cones  which 
occupy  this  region  are  elongated,  and  narrower  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  fundus.  All  the  other  layers  are  greatly  thinned 
at  the  fovea  centralis,  but  toward  the  margin  of  this  they  are 
for  the  most  part  thicker  than  over  the  rest  of  the  retina.  The 
ganglionic  layer  is  especially  increased  in  thickness.  The 
nerve-fibre  layer  becomes  gradually  thin  toward  the  edge  of 
the  fovea,  owing  to  the  dipping  of  its  fibres  to  join  the  gan- 
glion cells. 

At  the  ora  serraia  the  layers  of  the  retina  terminate  almost 
abruptly;  only  the  fibres  of  Miiller  arc  continued  as  trans- 
parent, columnar,  epithelial-like  cells,  each  with  an  oval  nu- 
cleus (Schwalbe). 
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The  vascular  supply  of  the  retina  is  derived  entirely  from 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
anastomosis  with  the  choroidal  vessels  at  the  optic  disk.  There 
is  no  anastomosis  with  the  ciliary  vessels  at  the  ora  serrata.  The 
artery  breaks  up  into  an  upper  and  lower  branch  on  the  disk. 
These  branches  then  bend  outwards,  giving  ott'  twigs  in  their 
course,  and  describe  a  large  ellipse  around  the  yellow  spot. 
A  great  number  of  capillary  meshes  are  formed  around  the 
latter,  and  in  its  outer  margin,  but  no  vessels  reach  the  fovea 
centralis.  Each  artery  has  generally  a  vein  accompanying  it, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  four  chief  vessels  are  seen  upon  the  disk. 
The  larger  vessels  occupy  the  nerve-iibre  layer,  but  the  capil- 
laries ramify  wholly  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  retina,  and 
never  pass  external  to  the  inner  granular  layer.  There  are 
two  chief  networks  of  capillaries,  one  in  the  inner  molecular 
layer,  and  the  other  in  the  layer  of  ganglion  cells. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  retina  exist  around  the  vessels  in  the 
form  of  perivascular  lymph-spaces.  They  can  be  injected  from 
the  optic  nerve  beneath  the  pial  sheath  (Schvvalbe). 

Physiology  of  the  Retina. — The  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina 
may  be  considered  as  the  terminal  organs  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Their  function  is  to  receive  the  waves  of  light  which  impinge 
on  the  retina,  and  to  convert  the  vibrations  of  these  into  im- 
pulses which  are  capable  of  being  conducted  along  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  and  optic  tract,  to  the 
brain  (see  Fig.  50).  The  effect  produced  in  the  brain  is  per- 
ceived by  the  mind  as  the  sensation  of  light.  The  organ  in  the 
brain  with  which  these  are  connected  being  incapable  of  con- 
veying to  the  mind  any  other  sensation  than  that  of  light,  the 
same  sensation  is  produced  whether  the  stimulation  is  mechan- 
ical, electrical,  or  what  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  course 
of  the  conducting  chain  it  is  applied. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  ethereal  undulations  which 
constitute  light,  having  traversed  the  retina,  are  reflected  from 
the  choroid.  In  their  passage  back  through  the  retina  they 
are  polarized  by  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones,  and 
the  luminous  movements  are  changed  into  molecular  movements 
which  traverse  the  retinal  layers  to  reach  the  nerve-libres,  whence 
they  are  conducted  to  the  brain. 
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Iti  consequence  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  eye  and  the 
HiTimgement  of  the  retinal  elements,  each  of  the  latter  receives 
liglit  from  one  point  in  the  visual  field,  and  from  no  other; 
this  correspondence  between  the  element  which  is  excited  and 
the  position  of  the  point  from  which  the  light  proceeds  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  relative  position  of  the  points  where  images 
are  formed  in  the  retina.  Our  judgment,  however,  receives 
much  unconscious  support  from  other  senses,  and  many  sen- 
sations which  seem  to  be  simply  visual — such  as  the  sense  of 
size,  distance,  and  solidity — are  in  reality  complex,  and  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  teaching  of  experience,  on  muscular 
sense  which  tells  us  the  position  the  eyes  are  in,  on  the  amount 
of  convergence  and  accommodation  used,  and  on  a  comparison 
with  well-known  objects. 

For  (Ustmct  vision  the  image  of  the  object  must  fall  upon  the 
yellow  epot,  or  rather  its  central  part,  the  fovea  centralis.  This 
is  called  direct  vision,  in  opposition  to  indirect  vision,  which  oc- 
curs when  the  image  falls  on  any  other  portion  of  the  retina. 

In  order  that  two  points  may  give  rise  to  separate  visual  im- 
pressions their  images  must  be  at  least  0.OO2  mm.  apart;  for, 
since  this  is  approximately'  the  diameter  of  the  cones,  images 
which  are  nearer  together  than  this  will  only  stimulate  one 
cone,  and  therefore  give  rise  to  but  one  visual  impression. 

Over  the  optic  disk  there  is  no  retina,  and  therefore  no  per- 
ception of  light,  hence  this  point  ie  called  the  blind  spot,  and 
its  existence  is  shown  by  the  familiar  experiment  of  making  a 
dot  and  a  small  circle  about  6  cm,  apart,  the  dot  being  placed 
to  the  left.  If,  with  the  left  eye  shut,  the  right  eye  views  the 
dot  steadily  when  held  near  to  and  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  circle 
will  usually  be  also  in  view.  On  moving  the  paper  slowly  away 
from  the  eye  the  circle  will  be  found  to  vanish,  and  on  moving 
it  etiU  further  away  it  will  again  come  into  view.  When  it 
vanished  from  sight  it8  image  fell  wholly  on  the  blind  spot. 
This  occurs  when  the  distance  of  the  dot  from  the  eye  is 
about  four  times  that  between  the  dot  and  the  circle.  The 
percipient  elements  of  the  retina  are  the  rods  and  cones, 
especially  their  outer  segments.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
first,  that  only  cones  are  found  over  the  fovea  centralis; 
secondly,  that  the  vesaels  of  the  tetiua  can  be  perceived  eu- 
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toptically  under  certain  conditions.  If  a  thin  metal  disk, 
having  a  pin-hole  aperture  at  its  centre  and  a  piece  of  pale 
blue  glass  behind  it,  be  rapidly  moved  in  a  small  circle  in 
front  of  the  pupil  while  we  steadily  look  through  the  pin-hole 
at  a  white  cloud,  a  complete  outline  of  all  the  network  of  cap- 
illaries around  the  fovea  centralis  can  be  speedily  obtained. 
Purkinje's  experiments,  as  described  in  text-books  of  physi- 
ology, also  show  the  existence  of  the  bloodvessels  to  be  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina. 

Corresponding  retinal  areas. — In  order  that  the  two  retinal 
images  of  an  object  may  give  rise  to  a  single  visual  impres- 
sion, it  is  necessary  that  images  should  fall  upon  correspond- 
ing retinal  areas.  Thus  the  upper  halves  of  the  retinae  corre- 
spond, and  also  the  lower  halves ;  but  the  nasal  side  of  one 
retina  corresponds  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa.  When  we  see  (in  indirect  vision)  to  the  left  side,  it  is 
not  so  much  with  the  external  part  of  the  right  as  with  the 
internal  part  of  the  left  retina,  and  vice  versa.  Xow  all  rays 
affecting  the  external  aspect  of  the  retina  come  from  the  nasal 
visual Jield;  and  this  field,  tested  separately  for  each  eye,  is 
always  found  deficient  in  extent  compared  to  the  temporal 
visual  field,  even  when  the  influence  of  the  projecting  bridge 
of  the  nose  is  eliminated  (Landolt).  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
only  when  the  images  fall  near  the  central  part  of  the  retina 
that  they  continue  to  form  a  single  visual  impression;  when 
one  falls  near  the  centre,  and  the  other  on  a  very  peripheral 
part,  the  latter  image,  being  less  intense,  is  disregarded. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  the  retina. — When  the 
healthy  fundus  is  examined  by  the  direct  method,  and  with  a 
bright  illumination,  the  retina  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
found  to  be  perfectly  transparent.  It  reflects  little  or  no  light 
and  offers  no  resistance  to  that  reflected  from  the  choroid,  and 
is  therefore  quite  invisible — in  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  presence 
of  its  bloodvessels,  it  would  be  impossible  by  this  test  alone  to 
assert  that  the  retina  existed.  When  only  a  feeble  illumina- 
tion is  used,  a  slight  brilliant  reflex  can  be  obtained  from 
the  region  immediately  surrounding  the  optic  disk.  This  is 
caused  by  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  curved  surface, 
where  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  are  spreading  out  to  reach  the 
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retina.  The  appearance  is  difficalt  to  describe;  it  varies  with 
each  tilting  of  the  mirror,  is  somewhat  like  the  reflection  from 
shot-silk,  and  is  lost  in  the  red .  reflex  from  the  choroid  when 
the  intensity  of  the  light  is  increased.  In  certain  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  retinal  reflex  of  this  nature  whatever  the  in* 
tensity  of  the  illumination;  this  usually  obtains  in  young 
children,  and  in  persons  of  very  dark  complexion,  in  whom  the 
choroid  is  highly  pigmented.  Along  the  course  of  the  vessels 
also  this  may  be  usually  observed  in  the  form  of  a  bright  line ; 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  pathological  change  by  the  tact  that 
the  reflection  will  shift  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the 
other  by  the  slightest  movement  of  the  mirror. 

The  yelbw  spot  is  to  be  sought  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
disk,  at  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  latter. 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  adult  fair  persons,  the  healthy 
so-called  yellow  spot  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
opposite  p.  150 ;  that  is,  it  differs  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  color 
from  the  surrounding  fundus,  and  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  retina  by  the  absence  of  visible 
vessels,  and  by  its  position  with  regard  to  the  optic  disk.  In 
the  majority  of  eyes,  however,  there  is  an  intensification  of 
the  color,  giving  an  appearance  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
opposite  p.  150.  In  some  cases,  more  especially  in  young 
subjects  and  in  dark  eyes,  a  small,  yellowish,  somewhat  brilliant 
spot  is  seen ;  this  is  the  fovea  centralis.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  ill-defined  dark  area,  and  around  this  again  there  is  some- 
times a  grayish  halo,  which  changes  its  appearance  when  the 
mirror  is  tilted. 

The  vessels  of  the  retina  are  easily  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  choroid  by  their  radiating  course,  their  dichotomous 
mode  of  branching,  their  clearness  of  tint,  and  their  well- 
defined  outline. 

The  peripheral  as  well  as  the  central  portions  of  the  retina 
should  always,  as  far  as  possible,  be  examined ;  these  are 
better  seen  when  the  pupil  has  been  previously  dilated.  The 
ophthalmoscope  should  be  held  as  close  to  the  cornea  as  pos- 
sible (about  5  mm.),  and  the  patient  told  to  look  successively 
in  the  outward,  inward,  upward,  and  downward  directions; 
this  brings  into  view  the  outer,  inner,  upper,  and  lower  por- 
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tions  of  the  retina  respectively.  In  order  to  see  the  lower  por- 
tion when  the  patient  looks  downwards  it  is  necessary  to  elevate 
the  upper  lid  with  the  finger  of  the  hand  which  is  not  holding 
the  ophthalmoscope.  The  examination  of  the  peripheral  parts 
of  the  fundus  is  especially  important  because  certain  morbid 
conditions — such  as  pigmentary  retinitis,  disseminated  choroid- 
itis, detachment  of  retina,  and  other  affections,  often  make 
their  first  appearance  in  that  part,  whilst  the  central  portions 
are  apparently  normal. 

The  arteries  of  the  retina  are  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  the  size  of  the  veins,  they  are  lighter  in  color,  and 
their  course  is  somewhat  straighten 

Pulsation  of  the  retinal  veins  is  sometimes  observed,  even  in 
normal  eyes.  This  is  only  seen  upon  the  optic  disk,  and  vari- 
ous theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  its  causation  : 

1.  Bonders  considers  it  to  be  owing  to  the  rhythmically  in- 
creased arterial  tension  communicated  to  the  veins,  the  vitre- 
ous body  being  less  compressible  than  these.  It  occurs  only 
on  the  disk  because  here  the  tension  of  the  veins  is  most 
feeble.  The  pulsation  thus  appears  in  the  diastolic  arterial 
interval. 

2.  Schbn  ascribes  it  to  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  communi- 
cated to  the  vein  as  they  lie  together  in  the  optic  nerve. 

Pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries  is  very  rarely  found  in  normal 
eyes,  although  both  arterial  and  venous  pulsation  can  be  pro- 
duced by  digital  pressure  upon  the  globe  during  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination.  When  it  does  exist  it  may  be  due  to  one 
of  two  local  causes,  (i)  It  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  pul- 
sation communicated  from  a  neighboring  vein,  in  which  case 
the  pulsation  of  the  artery  would  succeed  that  of  the  vein, 
(ii)  It  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  branches  at  the  disk 
are  given  oft'  at  right  angles  to  the  main  trunk  immediately 
after  its  bifurcation  (Otto  Becker).^  With  these  rare  excep- 
tions, therefore,  the  existence  of  arterial  pulsation  at  the  optic 
disk  is  indicative  of  some  pathological  condition  either  of  the 
eye  itself,  of  the  orbit,  or  of  the  general  circulation — e.  g.  : 

1.  Arterial  pulsation  may  be  caused  by  increased  intraocular 

*  Archiv  fiir  Ophth.,  vol.  xviii.,  part  i.,  p.  266. 
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pressure  which  prevents  the  retinal  arteries  from  becoming 
filled  except  at  the  acme  of  the  pulse-wave.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  glaucoma;  and  when  not  occurring  spontaneously  in 
glaucoma,  it  can  usually  be  temporarily  produced  by  very 
slight  pressure  upon  the  globe,  whereby  ike  tension  is  still 
more  increased. 

2.  It  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  cases  in  which  the  trunk  of 
the  central  arteqr  has  become  compressed,  as  in  certain  cases 
of  optic  neuritis,  and  in  tumors  of  the  orbit  where  the  optic 
nerve  is  pressed  upon. 

8.  The  tension  of  eye  being  normal,  arterial  pulsation  may 
be  caused  by  low  arterial  tension,  arising  from  deficient  action 
of  the  heart.  It  is  common  in  aortic  regurgitation  with  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  ventricle  in  Basedow's  disease,  in  syn- 
cope following  loss  of  blood,  and  it  is  said  to  be  present  during 
the  period  of  asphyxia  in  cholera. 

Hyperflsmia  of  the  disk  is  characterized  by  increased  redness. 
The  large  central  vessels  can  be  plainly  seen,  but  the  color  of 
the  area  of  the  disk  is  intensified ;  in  severe  cases  its  redness  is 
only  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
region  (see  Fig.  2,  on  the  opposite  page).  It  is,  as  a  rule,  un- 
attended by  impairment  of  the  visual  function,  although  there 
may  be  hypersensitiveness  to  light  (photophobia),  early  fatigue 
in  reading,  and  indistinct  pain  in  and  around  the  globe. 

Hyperaemia  is  frequently  found  in  the  subjects  of  hyperme- 
tropia  and  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  It  is  also  common 
amongst  those  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  long  periods  in  a 
bright  light,  such  as  gaslight.  It  is  usually  seen  in  the  early 
stage  of  optic  neuritis. 

In  some  cases  the  congestion  is  of  a  passive  or  venous  na- 
ture, resulting  from  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  to  the 
heart;  under  these  circumstances  the  veins  of  the  disk  are 
tortuous  and  distended,  and  its  color  is  deeper  than  that  which 
occurs  in  active  hypersemia. 

In  treatment  the  cause  of  this  affection  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Any  existing  error  of  refraction  must  be  corrected  by 
suitable  glasses.  Over-use  of  the  eyes  must  be  discontinued, 
and  bright  light  avoided  by  the  use  of  neutral-tinted  glasses. 
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Optic  neuritis.  Papillitis. — The  optic  nerve  may  be  inflamed 
in  the  whole  of  its  course,  or  the  signs  of  inflammation  may 
be  most  marked  at  one  particular  point,  either  within  the 
skull,  within  the  orbit,  or  at  the  papilla  within  the  globe. 

It  is  with  the  last  of  these  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned, 
and,  following  the  suggestion  of  Leber,  we  propose  to  use  the 
term  papillitis  in  preference  to  "  choked  disk,"  "  descending 
neuritis,"  and  other  terms  which  are  misleading  as  involving 
theories  of  causation  not  yet  proved. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  papillitis. — In  the  earlg  stage  the 
whole  disk  becomes  swollen,  and  bulges  forwards  into  the  vitre- 
ous, whilst  its  edge  is  blurred  or  invisible.  Its  color  is  at  first 
red,  as  in  simple  hyperemia  (Fig.  2,  opposite  p.  192),  or  it 
may  be  more  livid  from  intense  congestion ;  this  redness  soon 
becomes  changed  to  a  grayish  opalescence.  The  veins  are  dis- 
tended and  tortuous,  and  are  seen  to  bulge  forwards  and  bend 
abruptly  as  they  leave  the  margin  of  the  swelling. 

At  a  later  stage  the  opalescent  haze  may  give  place  to  a  de- 
cided opacity,  which  is  of  a  pinkish  or  yellowish-white,  more 
or  less  striated  appearance.  Not  only  is  the  edge  of  the  disk 
now  quite  hidden  from  view,  but  the  central  vessels  may  be 
obscured  or  only  to  be  seen  at  some  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  disk  (Figs.  1  and  2,  on  the  opposite  page) ;  the  veins 
are  now  very  large  and  tortuous,  the  arteries  are  either  of 
normal  size,  contracted,  or  quite  hidden  by  the  opacity  of  the 
papilla.  So  great  is  the  swelling  of  the  disk  in  some  cases, 
that  when  examined  by  the  direct  method  it  can  be  seen  with 
a  convex  lens  as  high  as  6  D.  In  many  cases  small  hemor- 
rhages may  be  distinguished  in  the  form  of  elongated  patches 
running  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  chief  vessels. 

This  affection  is  seldom  confined  to  the  papilla;  it  can  usually 
be  observed  to  invade  more  or  less  of  the  surrounding  retina. 
Fig.  1,  on  the  opposite  page,  represents  a  case  of  this  kind. 
It  was  taken  from  a  patient  with  a  tumor  in  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere.  The  papilla  is  immensely  swollen,  and  its  out- 
line is  lost,  the  vessels  are  quite  obscure  at  the  centre  of  the 
disk,  the  veins  are  tortuous,  and  the  retina  is  affected  with  a 
general  haziness  which  obscures  the  vessels  at  certain  points. 
(See  Retinitis.) 
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At  a  later  stage  still  (post-papillitic)  these  changes  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disk  undergo  gradual  subsidence.  At  the  end 
of  some  weeks  or  months  the  opacity  begins  to  disappear,  and 
the  edge  of  the  disk  may  be  seen  as  through  a  mist  ("woolly 
disk"),  which  gradually  becomes  less  and  less.  The  edge  of 
the  disk  is  thus  again  brought  into  view,  and  may  present  the 
same  appearance  as  it  did  before  the  papillitis,  or  its  outline 
may  be  somewhat  irregular.  The  vessels  gradually  become 
less  tortuous,  and  may  undergo  permanent  contraction.  The 
area  of  the  disk  may  resume  its  normal  pinkish  tint,  or  may 
be  more  or  less  blanched.     (See  Atrophy.) 

Other  symptoms  of  papillitis, — It  is  remarkable  that  consider- 
able swelling  and  haze  of  the  optic  disk  mxiy  exist  before  the 
patient  experiences  any  serious  interference  with  vision.  Thus, 
there  may  be  unimpaired  visual  acuity,  good  color-perception, 
and  an  unrestricted  visual  field. 

Vision  is  seldom  much  impaired  until  papillitis  has  existed 
for  some  time.  K  resolution  take  place  quickly,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  inflammation  has  given  rise  to  atrophy  of  the  nerve- 
fibres,  there  may  be  no  failure  of  vision  at  all,  or  the  sight 
having  become  affected  even  to  a  serious  degree,  may  quite  re- 
cover. As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  common  to  find  papillitis  at- 
tended with  considerable  derangement  of  vision.  1.  Visual 
acuity  may  be  much  impaired,  or  may  even  be  reduced  to 
mere  perception  of  light.  2.  Color-vision^  more  especially  for 
green  and  red,  may  be  considerably  interfered  with.  3.  The 
visual  field  may  be  found  to  differ  from  the  normal  in  various 
ways.  The  blind  spot,  that  is,  the  scotoma  corresponding  to 
the  optic  disk,  is  usually  enlarged.  The  field  for  white  may 
be  but  slightly  if  at  all  contracted,  whilst  the  field  for  green 
mav  be  much  diminished  or  entirely  lost.  The  field  for  red 
may  also  be  diminished.  These  changes  in  the  visual  field 
become  more  marked  as  the  atrophic  changes  set  in. 

Both  eyes  are  usually  afiected,  but  the  vision  is  generally- 
worse  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other  at  the  same  time.  The 
appearance  of  a  central  scotoma  for  colors  (such  as  is  found  in 
tobacco  amaurosis)  is  rare.  Failure  of  vision  usually  comes 
on  gradually;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  known  to 
be  very  considerable  in  the  course  of  a  few  davs. 
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When  blindness  supervenes,  as  it  unfortunately  often  does, 
it  generally  does  so  gradually. 

Pathology  of  'papillitis, — If  we  examine  the  optic  nerve  micro- 
scopically, by  making  horizontal  and  vertical  sections  through 
the  region  of  the  optic  disk  of  an  eye  removed  during  the 
acute  stage  of  papillitis,  we  find  all  the  trabecular  tissue,  the 
neuroglia,  and  the  bloodvessels  infiltrated,  with  freely  staining 
nuclei.  There  is  often,  also,  considerable  oedema  of  the  trabe- 
cular tissue.  The  intersheath  space  of  the  optic  nerve  is  also 
affected ;  it  may  be  distended  with  fluid,  and  contain  only  a 
few  inflammatory  nuclei,  or  there  may  be  little  or  no  fluid,  but 
many  nuclei.  The  intraocular  portion  of  the  nerve  (papilla) 
is  found  to  be  swollen,  and  to  bulge  forwards  into  the  vitreous 
cavity.  In  thus  starting  forwards,  it  often  causes  separation 
of  the  retina  from  the  choroid  near  the  edge  of  the  disk,  so  as 
to  give  to  the  section  of  the  inflamed  papilla  a  pedunculated 
appearance.  Figs.  2  and  3,  opposite  p.  182,  are  drawn  from 
well-marked  specimens  of  optic  neuritis  occurring  in  a  case  of 
acute  meningitis.  These  were  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  and 
stained  with  logwood.  On  comparing  them  with  Fig  1,  which 
represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  normal  disk,  similarly  pre- 
pared, the  greatly  increased  number  of  nuclei  is  evident  both 
in  the  vertical  and  transverse  sections.  In  the  latter,  it  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  intersheath  space  is  crowded  with 
these  structures. 

This  condition  of  hypernucleation  of  the  nerve,  nerve-sheath, 
and  papilla  is  more  marked  in  cases  of  meningitis  than  in  pa- 
pillitis arising  from  other  causes.  Recent  observations,^  how- 
ever, tend  to  prove  that  in  all  cases  of  papillitis  there  can  usu- 
ally be  found  more  or  less  hypernucleation  in  the  optic  nerve- 
trunk,  as  well  as  in  the  papilla ;  this  may  be  more  abundant 
at  the  disk  than  in  the  nerve-trunk,  or  vice  versa. 

The  causes  of  papillitis, — 1.  Intracranial  diseases  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent ;  they  are  said  to  give  rise  to  at  least  four-fifths 
of  the  cases  of  papillitis  (Mauthner).  Of  these  the  most  com- 
mon is  cerebral  tumor.     Next  in  frequency  come  meningitis 

*  Vide  Gowers  on  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  1882 ;  also  Brailey,  Walter  Ed- 
munds, Stephen  Mackenzie,  and  Leber,  in  the  Trans.  Internat.  Med.  Cong.,  1881, 
and  the  Trans,  of  Ophthalm.  Soc.,  1881  and  1882. 
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and  other  inflammatory  atfectionei.  Then  follow  abscess  of 
the  braiii,  hydatid  disease  of  the  brain,  and  cerebral  softening 
from  vascular  obstruction.  2.  Serial  disease — albuminuria, 
glycosuria.  3.  JLocal  lesions  of  the  eye — e,  g,y  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea. 4.  Lead  poisoning.  5.  Errors  of  refraction^  more  espe- 
cially hypermetropia  and  astigmatism.  6.  Amenorrhceay  ancemia^ 
and  other  morbid  states.  7.  Local  lesions  in  the  orbit  may  cause  the 
unilateral  form.     8.  St/philis. 

The  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  papillitis  in  cerebral  disease 
are  chiefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  mechanical  theory  of  vo7i  Qraeje  assumed  venous  obstruction  from  in- 
creased intracranial  pressure  affecting  the  cavernous  sinus.  This  view  is  now 
abandoned,  because  free  anastomosis  has  been  demonstrated  between  the  orbital 
and  facial  veins,  and  because  large  tumors  of  the  brain  may  exist  with  very 
little  papillitis ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tumors  too  small  to  increase  appri'- 
ciably  the  cranial  contents  frequently  produce  papillitis. 

2.  Manz^  assigned  dropsy  of  the  intersheath  space  of  the  optic  ner\'e  to  be  the 
cause.  This  he  considered  to  be  due  to  admission  of  ihe  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in 
cases  of  intracranial  pressure,  or  increase  of  subarachnoid  fluid.  This  theory  is 
supported  by  Dr.  Broadbent*  and  others. 

S.'  Schmidt,  however,  found  ihat  a  colored  injection  passed  fn)m  the  sheath- 
space  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  jiapilla  at  the  lamina  cribrosa  ;  and  he  consid- 
ered the  inflammation  to  bo  j)roducod  not  alone  by  the  })ressure  of  the  fluid  in 
the  inten-heuth  p})Uc'p,  but  by  its  })ressure  in  these  lymj)halic  spaces. 

4.  Z/f6rr' considers  tlie  inflammation  to  be  oausod  not  at  all  hy  ihe  py-essu re 
of  the  fluid  in  the  ^hoath,  but  by  tho  conveyance  of  pafhof/enlr  material  in  that 
fluid  to  the  optic  nerve  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 

5.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jack>on  considers  the  most  plausible  hypothesis  to  bo  that 
first  proposed  by  Sch  weller,  viz.,  that  a  cerebral  tumor  acts  as  a  source  of  irritation 
which  has  a  reflex  influence?  through  the  raso-rwo/or  nerves  upon  the  optic  disk, 
leading  to  its  inflammation.  Tliis  theory  is  rejoctod,  however,  by  most  writers, 
on  the  ground  that  wo  possess  no  anatomical  knowledge  of  such  norves. 

6.  Galezowski  bolievos  that  tlio  inflammation  is  in  all  cases  propagated  by 
continuity  of  tissue.  Tins  theory  is  strongly  siij)portod  by  Dr.  Bailey,  Dr. 
Walter  Edmunds,  and  other>,  including  myself,  who  Imvo  had  opportunities  of 
examining  a  largo  number  of  ca-os  microscopically. 

Treatment  must  be  directed,  as  far  as  [jo^sible,  to  the  removal 
of  the  cause  of  the  affection.  The  various  intracranial  diseases 
must  therefore  be  treated  by  appropriate  measures  indepen- 
dently of  the  papillitis,  which,  although  serious  on  account  of 

^  Dout>ch.  Arch,  f  klin.  Mod.,  vol,  ix.,  1H71. 

-  Trans.  Oph.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

3  Discussion  at  International  Medical  ('onirro><,  London,  18H1. 
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its  pernicious  effects  upon  the  vision,  is  still  only  a  symptom. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  other  causes.  The  eyes  should  be 
protected  from  bright  light  by  the  use  of  neutral  tinted  glasses. 
When  no  satisfactory  cause  can  be  found  for  the  existence  ol 
papillitis,  the  use  of  mercurials,  short  of  salivation,  and  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  is  advisable. 

Optic  neuritis  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  girls  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  and  the  cause  usually  assigned  is  some  ir- 
regularity of  the  menstrual  function;  often,  however,  careful 
inquiry  fails  to  elicit  any  history  of  this.  The  neuritis  is  gen- 
erally preceded  by  severe  headaches,  and  the  prognosis  as  re- 
gards sight  is  extremely  unfavorable. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Symptovis. — 1.  Pallor  of  the  opiU* 
disk  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  (see 
Figs  1  and  2,  on  the  opposite  page) ;  the  usual  slight  rose  or 
pink  tint  has  become  diminished  or  is  altogether  lost.  The 
direct  method  of  examining  with  the  ophthalmoscope  is  the 
best  here,  and  the  details  of  the  papilla  can  often  be  best  seen 
when  a  feeble  illumination  is  used.  The  various  appearances 
of  the  healthy  eye  (see  p.  182)  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
making  the  examination  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as 
before  mentioned,  a  very  white-looking  disk  occasionally  occurs 
in  a  perfectly  normal  eye.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  pallor  of 
the  disk  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  atrophy  present. 

2.  Dinibmtion  of  visual  acuity  almost  invariably  takes  place 
from  the  onset  of  the  affection.  Its  rate  of  progress  is  also 
subject  to  variation ;  as  a  rule,  it  proceeds  slowly  toward  total 
blindness,  but  it  may  become  more  rapid  and  lead  to  this 
result  in  a  comparatively  short  time ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
occasionally  becomes  stationary. 

3.  Impaired  color-vision  is  an  almost  constant  symptom.  The 
patient  at  first  finds  a  difficulty  in  recognizing  green,  and  if 
asked  to  match  a  pure  green  with  the  confusion-colors  for 
green  (see  Color-vision)  he  will  be  unable  to  do  so.  Green 
ai)pears  to  him  to  be  a  gray  or  yellow.  Further  than  this,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  gradually  increasing 
trouble  in  the  perception  of  colors.  Next  the  red,  and  then 
the  yellow,  can  no  longer  be  recognized  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  thus   leaving  only  the  power  of  discerning  blue. 
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Finally,  this  also  disappears,  and  the  color-blindness  is 
complete. 

4.  Alterations  in  the  visual  field. — The  failure  of  visual  acuity, 
already  mentioned,  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  con- 
traction of  the  visual  field  for  white  ;  this  generally  consists  in  a 
regular  contraction,  the  outline  of  which  is  concentric  with  the 
macula ;  it  may,  however,  take  the  form  of  a  sector-like  defect, 
or  one-half  of  the  field  (apart  from  the  hemiopia  of  cerebral 
disease)  may  be  lost;  lastly,  the  alteration  may  consist  in  an 
irregular  scotoma  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Again,  it  is  fre- 
quently found  that  the  limits  of  the  field  for  colors  are  also  contracted. 
By  the  method  of  testing  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  Perimetry 
we  find  that  the  field  for  green  becomes  smaller  by  degrees, 
and  finally  disappears.  With  the  progress  of  the  atrophy  this 
contraction  of  the  field  for  green  is  followed  by  a  similar  limi- 
tation for  red,  then  for  yellow,  and  finally  for  blue.  Fig.  2, 
opposite  p.  232,  shows  the  commencing  concentric  contraction 
of  the  field  for  colors.  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  222,  shows  a  more 
advanced  condition  of  atrophy,  in  which  only  the  field  for  blue 
is  left,  and  even  that  is  less  than  normal  in  extent.  The  con- 
traction of  the  field  for  colors  is,  in  fact,  more  constantly  found 
than  that  for  white. 

Causes, — Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  a  primary 
change,  it  may  be  secondarij  to  some  previous  lesion,  or  it 
may  be  consecufive  to  papillitis. 

Primary  atrophy  often  comes  on  without  any  apparent 
cause.  It  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females.  It  is 
often  associated  with  spinal  diseases,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant class  is  that  connected  with  tabes  dorsalis.  It  is  also 
caused  by  other  diseases,  as  syphilis,  diabetes,  intermittent 
fever,  cold,  and  menstrual  irregularity.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
genital and  hereditary.  Lastly,  certain  toxic  agents,  as  alco- 
hol, tobacco,  and  lead,  often  cause  amblyopia,  and  may  cause 
partial  or  complete  atrophy. 

Secondary  atrophy  is  the  result  of  some  lesion,  either  of  a 
portion  of  the  brain  (cerebral  centre),  from  which  the  optic 
nerves  arise,  or  of  some  part  of  the  optic  nerve-fibres.  (See 
Hemiopia.)     Pressure  on    the  chiasma   from   various  causes. 
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lesions  affecting  the  optic  nerve  in  the  skull  and  in  the  orbit, 
and  blows  upon  the  head,  may  all  induce  secondary  atrophy. 

Consecutive  atrophy  is  that  form  which  results  from  papillitis 
(post-papillitic). 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  atrophied  nerves  shows  that 
the  atrophy  is  not  confined  to  the  optic  disk.  The  fibres  and 
the  connective- tissue  elements  of  the  nerve-trunk  present  va^ 
rious  degrees  of  wasting.  As  a  rule,  these  elements  are  in- 
creased, and  the  nerve-fibres  partially  or  totally  destroyed. 
In  some  cases  the  latter  appear  to  be  partially  replaced  by 
particles  of  fatty  matter. 

Prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  especially  in  cases  in  which 
the  cause  of  the  affection  is  beyond  control.  Progressive 
atrophy  usually  attacks  both  eyes,  and  terminates  very  often 
in  complete  blindness.  Perimetric  observation  of  the  visual- 
field  at  stated  intervals  gives  the  best  indication  of  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Those  forms  in  which  the  visual  field  is  not 
concentrically  contracted,  but  diminished  in  one  part  more 
than  another,  are  the  least  pernicious. 

Treatment  is  frequently  of  no  benefit. 

The  continuous  voltaic  current  has  been  tried  by  Remak,  Bene- 
dict, Pye-Smith,  Qunn  and  others,  with  the  effect  of  some  res- 
toration of  vision.  The  current  must  be  varied  in  strength 
according  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  patient.  About  six  or 
eight  cells  of  a  Stohrer's  battery  can  usually  be  borne ;  but  it 
is  well  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  application  of  this  remedy, 
as  a  comparatively  weak  current  sometimes  produces  vertigo 
and  other  symptoms,  which  are  very  alarming  to  the  patient. 
The  positive  pole  is  placed  over  the  mastoid  process,  and  the 
negative  pole  upon  the  closed  eyelids.  The  current  is  con- 
tinued for  five  minutes  at  each  sitting,  and  is  repeated  daily. 
Dr.  Gowers  states  that  he  has  tried  this  treatment  in  many 
cases,  but  without  results  which  could  reasonably  be  ascribed 
to  the  treatment. 

The  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine  is  advocated  by  Nagel 
and  others.  He  injects  about  1  milligramme  of  the  sulphate 
of  strychnine  dissolved  in  10  mimims  of  distilled  water,  every 
second  day.  If  there  is  no  improvement  by  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  the  treatment  can  be  discontinued  as  useless. 
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General  treatinent  is  according  to  the  evident  or  probable 
cause  of  the  affection — e.  ^.,  the  removal  of  toxic  influences, 
abstinence  from  excesses  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Where  syphilis  is 
suspected,  the  appropriate  treatment  for  this  disease  should 
be  carried  out.  Counter-irritation,  as  by  setons  and  blisters, 
local  leeching,  and  aperients,  are  occasionally  beneficial. 

Hemorrhages  of  the  optic  nerve  are  considered  to  take  place 
occasionally,  (1)  into  the  intersheath  space,^  and  (2)  into  the 
interstices  of  the  nerve  behind  the  disk.  They  are  very  rare. 
Their  chief  characteristic  is  the  occurrence  of  sudden  blindness, 
which  is  unaccompanied  by  any  immediate  physical  signs  of 
disease,  either  of  the  fundus  oculi  or  of  the  brain.  They  are 
occasionally  recovered  from,  but  are  generally  followed  by 
optic  nerve  atrophy. 

Opaque  nerve-fibres. — As  we  have  seen  (p.  182),  the  normal 
optic  nerve-fibres,  having  passed  through  the  lamina  cribrosa, 
become,  as  a  rule,  entirely  deprived  of  their  medullary  sheath, 
and  are  quite  transparent  both  in  the  papilla  and  in  the  retina. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  medullary  sheaths 
are  persistent,  and  may  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  as 
opaque,  brilliant,  white  patches,  occupying  more  or  less  of  the 
area  and  circumference  of  the  disk,  and  extending  toward  the 
periphery  of  the  fundus  in  comet-like  processes.  Sometimes 
only  a  single  patch  exists,  forming  a  snowy-white  spot  on  the 
edge  of  the  disk ;  in  other  cases  there  are  sevenil  of  these ;  more 
usually,  however,  the  opaque  nerve-fibres  are  most  visible  where 
the  fibres  are  niitunilly  most  abundant,  that  is,  in  the  directions 
of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  retinal  artery.  In  many  cases 
they  have  a  distinctly  fibriUated  appearance,  more  especially 
toward  their  free  edi^es.  Tliev  can  be  distin<J:uished  from 
morbid  products  by  their  brush-like  extremities  and  the  fact 
that  thctj  are  in  front  of  the  refbial  ressels,  and  some  part  of  the 
retinal  artery  can  be  seen  to  be  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  the  o[)a(^ue  fibres.  They  hardly  ever  occupy  the  re- 
gion of  the  yellow  spot. 

^  Kimpp,  Aroliiv  tVir  Ophtli..  vol  xiv.,  part  i.  p.  2.')2 ;  Abadic,  ITniun  M6dicale, 
Nos.  lo  and  1<'>,  1S74.  Sci;  ul^o  an  intcTC'<tiiii;j  ca-^*,*  by  Dr.  SiU'ock,  Tran«<.  Ophth. 
Soo,.  vnl.  iv. 
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Visual  acuity  raay  be  quite  normal  as  far  as  the  opaque  fibres 
are  concerned,  although  this  aftection  is  often  accompanied  by 
other  abnormal  conditions,  as  hypermetropia,  astigmatism,  etc., 
which  may  cause  deterioration  of  vision.  The  visual  field  also 
is  normal,  with  the  exception  of  the  blind  spot,  which  is  gen- 
erally large  and  irregular  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
patch  or  patches  of  opacity.  Figs.  1  and  2,  on  the  opposite 
page,  represent  two  unusually  well-marked  examples  of  opaque 
nerve-fibres. 

IschsBmia  of  the  retina  signifies  a  sudden,  often  total,  arrest 
of  the  retinial  blood-current,  accompanied  by  entire  loss  of 
sight.  It  is  unattended  by  any  tissue-change  of  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve.     Both  eyes  are  usually  affected. 

Symptoms. — The  optic  disk  is  pale  or  white.  The  arteries 
are  either  completely  empty  and  reduced  to  fine  white  threads, 
or  they  may  contain  a  delicate  continuous  column  of  blood, 
which  is  seen  as  a  red  line  in  the  axis  of  each  vessel,  or  they 
may  be  empty  in  certain  parts  and  contain  a  little  blood  in 
other  parts.  The  veins  are  generally  smaller  than  normal, 
and  may  be  more  contracted  in  one  part  than  another.  The 
aftection  is  very  rare.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  be  present  (Jur- 
ing  an  epileptic  seizure. 

Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  may  occur  in  the 
trunk  or  its  branches,  and  may  be  complete  or  partial.  The 
clot  is  usually  just  behind  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

Symptoms. — Sudden  unilateral  blindness,  which  may  have 
been  preceded  by  temporary  obscurations.  Supposing  the 
trunk  of  the  artery  to  be  aftected,  we  find  by  the  ophthalmo- 
scope that  the  arteries  are  extremely  shrunken,  and  their 
smaller  branches  invisible.  The  veins  also  are  reduced  in  size, 
but  more  so  at  the  optic  disk  than  in  the  rest  of  their  course. 
Sometimes  a  broken  column  of  blood  can  be  seen  in  the  veins, 
and  then  during  the  first  few  days  an  oscillatory  movement  of 
the  blood  can  sometimes  be  observed.  Pressifre  upon  the  globe 
will  not  produce  pulsation  either  of  the  arteries  or  the  veins. 
Hemorrhages  are  few  and  slight.  The  characteristic  feature  is 
a  grayish-white  opacity  surrounding  the  region  of  the  macula; 
this  is  several  times  the  diameter  of  the  optic  disk  in  breadth, 
and  is  marked  at  its  centre  by  a  cheny-rcd  spot  corresponding  to 
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the  position  of  the  fovea  centralis.  A  similar  white  haze  often 
surrounds  the  papilla.  The  brilliancy  of  the  red  spot  at  the 
fovea  is  not  of  equal  intensity  in  all  cases;  sometimes  it  is 
speckled  with  gray ;  usually,  however,  it  is  of  a  bright  cherry- 
red  color,  and  is  either  circular  or  oval.  Its  red  hue  is  not  due 
to  efiused  blood,  but  is  produced  by  contrast  between  the 
white  haze  of  the  surrounding  retina  and  the  red  color  of  the 
blood  in  the  choroid,  seen  through  the  thin  fovea  centralis. 

After  some  weeks  the  retina  becomes  again  clear,  and  the 
optic  nerve  takes  on  the  white  appearance  of  atrophy.  The 
cherry- red  spot  at  the  fovea  is  then  less  marked;  there  are 
generally  a  few  specks  and  traces  of  deposit  in  the  retina. 

As  a  rule  there  is  no  sight  at  any  time,  although  a  few  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  some  perception  of  light  has  reappeared 
after  a  short  time  in  the  outer  part  of  the  field. 

Fig.  1,  on  the  opposite  page,  copied  from  Liebreich's  atlas, 
represents  the  appearance  of  this  affection.  In  one  or  two  cases 
that  I  have  seen,  however,  the  opacity  of  the  retina  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  macula  and  of  the  optic  disk  was  decidedly  more 
marked  than  this,  and  the  veins  were  less  visible.  If  a  hranch 
only  of  the  retinal  artery  is  obstructed,  the  cloudy  opacity  is 
localized,  and  only  the  corresponding  part  of  the  retina  suffers. 
This  is  indicated  by  a  scotoma,  which  may  vary  in  extent  from 
a  mere  spot  to  half  the  visual  field. 

The  causes  are  chiefly  cardiac  valvular  diseases.  It  is  also, 
more  rarely,  caused  by  albuminuria  and  advanced  pregnancy. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Priestley 
Smith  (Ophth.  Beview,  1884),  the  clot  is  formed  in  the  artery, 
and  would  therefore  be  more  correctly  termed  thrombosis. 

The  pro(/nosis  is  very  bad. 

Retinal  hemorrhages  may  occur  without  inflammation.  The 
number,  aspect,  and  extent  of  these  extravasations  vary  indefi- 
nitely; they  may  be  divided  into  superficial  and  deep  varieties. 
The  superficial  ntiturally  occur  in  the  course  of  the  vessels  in 
the  nerve-fibre  layer,  and  hence  present  a  striated  aspect.  The 
deeper  extravasations  of  blood  pass  backwards  between  the 
fibres  of  Mliller :  thov  are  not  striated,  but  are  seen  as  irreijular 
rounded  masses :  they  vary  in  volume  and  depth,  but  usually 
occupv   onlv   the  intcrijranular  laver.     Occasionallv  the  blood 
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passes  forwards  into  the  vitreous  body,  or  backwards  between 
the  retina  and  choroid.  Heniorrhage  in  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot  deserves  special  mention  on  account  of  its  frequency  and 
importance.  This  is  a  rounded  or  elliptical  patch  of  varied 
extent;  it  is  usually  about  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the 
optic  disk.  Smaller  hemorrhagic  points  are  often  seen  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  retina  is  never  raised,  and  the  extravasa- 
tion is  never  deep.  The  absence  of  nerve-fibres,  and  of  any 
considerable  vessels  in  this  region,  explains  these  peculiarities. 
The  frequency  of  return  of  visual  acuity  also  shows  the  slight- 
ness  of  the  lesion  as  regards  the  cones  and  the  ganglion-cells ; 
indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  blood  has  not  extravasated  within 
the  yellow  spot,  but  from  some  marginal  vessel,  and  that  it  has 
filtered  between  the  retina  and  the  vitreous  body.  If  resorp- 
tion occurs,  the  clot  becomes  decolorized  centripetally.  If  the 
resorption  be  incomplete,  white  patches  remain,  mixed  with 
more  or  less  pigmented  matter.  This  is  after  large  or  re- 
peated hemorrhages.  When  the  macula  is  affected  the  cen- 
tral vision  is  suddenly  impaired  or  lost.  This  may  not  be  an 
absolute  central  scotoma,  but  is  often  a  uniform  cloud,  cover- 
ing objects  in  front  of  the  eye.  If  into  the  periphery,  the 
visual  field  is  affected  accordingly. 

The  causes  of  retinal  hemorrhages  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : 

J.  Injuries^  such  as  blows,  wounds  of  the  eye,  causing  sud- 
den alteration  of  the  intraocular  tension,  as  when  there  is 
escape  of  aqueous  or  vitreous  humor. 

2.  Derangements  of  the  vascular  system. 

General  arterial  sclerosis. 

Heart  disease,  especially  mitral. 

Embolism  and  thrombosis  of  small  arteries. 

Miliary  aneurisms. 

Fatty  degeneration  (after  endarteritis). 

3.  Alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

Diabetes. 
Albuminuria. 
Leucocythffimia. 
Pernicious  anaemia. 
Purpura  and  scurvy. 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis. 
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Some  of  these  conditions  also  give  rise  to  inflammatorj 
changes,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  later  on.  Retinal 
hemorrhage  occasionally  occurs  in  young  persons.  It  is 
usually  central,  extensive,  and  relapsing.  The  subjects  of  it 
are  generally  feeble  or  anj^mic:  they  are  also  frequently 
myopic. 

Retinitis. — Inflammation  of  the  retina  seldom  occurs  idio- 
pathically ;  it  is  usually  the  result  of  some  constitutional  dys- 
crasia,  as  albuminuria,  glycosuria,  syphilis;  or  else  it  is  caused 
by  extension  of  an  inflammation  from  the  neighboring  cho- 
roid or  ciliary  processes.  We  shall  consider  retinitis  under 
three  chief  headings : 

1.  Albuminuric  retinitis  and  its  allied  forms  occurring  in  gly- 
cosuria, leucocythaemia,  etc. 

2.  Syphilitic  retinitis, 

3.  Pig^iientary  retinitis. 

Albuminuric  retinitis.  Ophthalmoscopic  signs. — In  the  early 
stage  of  the  affection  we  tind  a  dull  gray  haze  all  over  the 
central  region  of  the  fundus.  The  papilla  is  somewhat 
swollen  and  its  outline  blurred.  There  are  generally  some 
hcmorrliaires  in  the  reii:ion  of  the  disk,  and  a  few  soft-edged 
white  patches  can  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  retina. 
After  a  few  weeks,  when  the  affection  is  estal)lished,  we  And  : 
(1)  White  spof^  or  jHitf'hes^  i^omatunei^  as  small  as  a  pin's  head, 
more  or  less  collected  into  i^roups  around  the  yellow  spot  (see 
F]g,  1,  ojjposite  p.  '206).  Sometimes  thev  assume  the  form  of 
white  or  vellowish-whitc  strijc,  arrani^ed  in  a  radiatinsj^  manner 
around  the  same  locus.  Lar<i:er  si)0ts  than  these  of  the  ma- 
cular region  are  found  scattered  over  the  fnndus;  when  occur- 
v\n(r  in  the  vicinitv  of  a  vessel,  thev  are  usuallv  found  to 
cover  it.  (:2)  Ilciiwrrhdrjes  are  usually  found  :  these  may  be 
small  and  ])()int-like,  hut  they  are  usually  >triated  and  torch- 
like in  appearance.  They  vary  in  color  according  to  the 
leni^th  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  since  their  extravasa- 
tion, the  most  recent  being  of  a  bright  arterial  red  color, 
whilst  the  oldest  are  of  a  yellowish-white,  waxy  appearance. 
As  a  rule  they  run  parallel  with  the  larger  vessels,  although 
the  particular  vessel  from  which  the  l)lood  is  extra vasated  can 
seldom   he  seen.     AVhen  large   they  are  irregular   in   shape, 
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and  extend  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  retina.  (8)  The  optic 
papilla  may  be  only  slightly  affected,  but  is  usually  swollen, 
hazy,  and  blurred  in  outline.  In  occasional  cases  there  is 
perivascularitis,  in  which  the  arteries  or  veins,  or  both,  appear 
as  opaque  white  streaks,  or  present  a  whitish  halo  along  their 
course  through  which  the  contained  blood  can  be  dimly  seen. 
Detachment  of  the  retina  sometimes  occurs,  but  it  is  not  com- 
mon. In  most  cases  we  find  that  one  or  other  of  these  changes 
predominates,  and,  according  to  the  most  conspicuous  feature. 
Dr.  Qowers  *  proposes  to  distinguish  four  tj^pes  of  cases — the  de- 
generative, the  hemorrhagic,  the  inflammatory,  and  the  neuritic. 

Both  eyes  are  always  affected,  but  the  lesion  is  almost 
always  more  marked  in  the  one  eye  than  in  the  other. 

Functional  disturbances  do  not  always  correspond  with  the 
ophthalmoscopic  signs.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  considera- 
ble retinal  disturbance  with  only  slight  amblyopia;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  retina  may  appear  to  be  but  slightly 
affected,  whilst  the  patient  can  hardly  see  suflBciently  to  find 
his  way  about.  The  gravity  of  the  functional  disturbance  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  region  affected ;  so  long  as  the  yellow 
spot  region  remains  intact  the  visual  acuity  is  tolerably  good, 
but  as  soon  as  this  part  is  attacked  the  central  vision  immedi- 
ately suffers. 

Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  206,  is  taken  from  a  case  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  which  was  under  my  care  at  the  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  The  papilla  is  swollen,  and  its  outline 
quite  indistinguishable.  The  retina  is  hazy,  and  the  retinal 
vessels  obscured  in  certain  parts.  Several  recent  elongated 
and  torch-like  hemorrhages  are  seen  running  parallel  to  the 
large  vessels.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  case,  however, 
is  the  presence  of  numerous  white  spots  occupying  the  region 
of  the  macula,  and  of  larger  patches  of  a  similar  nature 
toward  the  periphery. 

Fig.  2  of  the  same  plate  was  taken  from  a  case  of  advanced 
Briglit's  disease.  The  drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  L.  John- 
son and  myself  (from  nature).  It  shows  large  hemorrhages 
in  various  parts  of  the  fundus,  whitish  spots  in  the  yellow  spot 
region,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  it  presents  opaque  white 

*  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  p.  185. 
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streaks  in  the  position  of  the  arteries.  This  case  was  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Mules,  of  Manchester,  who  has  already  pub- 
lished it  with  drawings.* 

Prognosis. — The  relation  between  the  progress  of  the  kidney 
affection  and  that  of  the  retinitis  is  not  constant.  With  the 
improvement  of  the  renal  disease  there  is  usually  a  tendency 
toward  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  absorption  of  the  deposits 
and  extravasations,  and  recovery  of  vision.  The  lesion  of  the 
kidney  may  remain  stationary  or  become  aggravated,  whilst 
that  of  the  retina  may  disappear,  and  vision  be  reestablished. 
Even  where  the  retinal  deposits  persist  there  is  sometimes  a 
very  considerable  improvement  in  vision.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  urine  may  be  almost  free  from  albumen,  but  the  retinal 
affection  get  worse  and  worse.  As  a  rule,  in  the  milder  forms 
of  albuminuria  the  lesions  of  the  retina  disappear  and  the  sight 
is  restored ;  but  in  the  severer  cases,  in  which  there  have  been 
swelling  of  the  optic  disk,  and  oedema  of  the  retina,  the  loss  of 
vision  is  very  great,  and  is  not  likely  to  improve,  although 
it  may  remain  stationary.  Should  severe  atrophic  changes  of 
the  optic  nerve  supervene,  the  sight  may  be  permanently  re- 
duced to  an  extreme  degree  (V^^^,  J.  20,  or  even  fingers  only.) 

In  all  cases  in  which  albuminuric  retinitis  is  suspected,  the 
urine  should  be  repeatedly  examined,  the  absence  of  albumen 
on  one  occasion  bein«^  insufficient  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
renal  disease. 

Pathology. — Albuminuric  retinitis  is  most  commonly  found 
in  the  advanced  form  of  contracted  granular  kidney  disease, 
although  it  is  not  a  very  frequent  complication  of  that  affec- 
tion (probably  not  more  than  8  or  10  per  cent.).  It  occurs, 
liowever,  in  other  rcMial  affections,  and  in  the  albuminuria  of 
pregnancy.  It  is  rare  in  children,  but  sometimes  follows  scar- 
latinal nephritis. 

On  fni<roSfVpic  exainiiiation  of  the  affected  optic  disk  and  re- 
tina, we  find:  (1)  The  axis-cylinders  of  the  nerves  in  the  retina 
are  swollen  and  opaque  in  parts.  (2)  The  (irfei^ies  of  the  retina 
present  thickened  patches  in  certain  parts  of  their  course,  and 
sections  through  these  nodules  show  a  general  thickening  of 
all  their  coats,  especially  of  the  subendothelial  part  of  the  in- 

■  Vide  Traii<.  Ojtlitli.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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tima,  in  consequence  of  which  the  outside  diameter  of  each 
vessel  is  much  increased,  and  its  lumen  diminished  or  entirely 
obliterated ;  indeed,  according  to  Brailey  and  Edmunds,^  some 
impervious  arteries  are  generally  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  fibrous 
or  structureless  degeneration.  The  capillaries  also  present  a 
marked  degree  of  structureless  thickening;  although  thickened, 
they  are  nevertheless  disposed  to  rupture,  and  this  is  probablj' 
the  source  of  the  hemorrhages.  (3)  Blood  corpuscles  are  found 
more  abundantly  in  the  region  of  these  thickened  patches  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  retina;  they  are  found  not  only  in  the 
inner  layers  of  the  retina,  where  the  capillaries  exist,  but  also 
in  the  intergrauular  layer.  After  a  time  the  hemorrhages  thus 
extravasated  are  seen  as  crystalline  masses  and  fatty  substances. 
(4)  Iriflammatory  nuclei,  probably  of  the  neuroglia,  are  found  in 
the  inner  layers  of  the  retina.  (5)  The  Jibres  of  Miiller  are  greatly 
thickened,  and  separated  by  sero-albuminous  fluid.  Fig.  3,  op- 
posite p.  184,  is  taken  from  a  case  of  retinitis  occurring  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  section  shows  most  of  the 
characters  above  mentioned.  The  nerve-fibres  in  the  inner- 
most layer  are  thickened,  and  that  layer  is  seen  to  contain  an 
abnormal  number  of  inflammatory  nuclei,  in  addition  to  nu- 
merous red  blood-corpuscles.  In  the4Bame  part  one  of  the 
arteries  is  seen  to  be  greatly  thickened  in  structure.  In  the 
intergrauular  layer  numerous  blood  corpuscles  are  seen,  also 
crystalline  masses  of  altered  blood  or  other  exudation.  Fig.  2, 
in  the  same  plate,  shows  a  patch  of  hemorrhage  taken  from  a 
retina  in  which  the  signs  of  inflammation  were  less  marked. 
The  presence  of  an  aggregation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  the 
only  abnormal  sign. 

IVeatment. — The  general  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the 
renal  affection.  Locally,  the  use  of  smoked  glasses,  and  rest 
to  the  eyes,  is  all  that  can  be  advised. 

Diabetic  retinitis  is  very  rare,  and  is  so  similar  to  the  albu- 
minuric form  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  alone.  The 
prognosis  is  verj^  unfavorable.  The  treatment  must  be  en- 
tirely directed  to  the  diabetes.     Local  bloodletting,  by  leeching 

*  Vide  Ophth.  Trans.,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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or  Other  means,  blisters,  scarifications,  etc.,  are  more  likely  to 
do  harm  than  good. 

Lencocythsmic  retinitis  was  first  noticed  and  described  by 
Liebreich.  It  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  yellowish, 
rounded,  hemorrhagic  spots  or  patches;  these  occur  in  the 
region  of  the  macula,  and  at  the  periphery  of  the  fundus; 
they  are  perceptibly  prominent,  and,  when  examined  by  the 
direct  method,  they  may  be  seen  to  project  into  the  vitreous 
cavity.  In  the  majority  of  cases  whitish  streaks  can  also  be 
seen  along  the  course  of  the  retinal  vessels.  Various  scoto- 
mata,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  whitish  patches, 
are  found  to  exist  in  the  visual  field.  The  normal  orange-red 
color  of  the  whole  fundus  is  frequently  changed  to  that  of  a 
paler  orange-yellow.  The  spots  and  streaks  are  due  to  accu- 
mulations of  leucocytes  which  have  escaped  from  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  by  diapedesis,  and  the  change  of  tint  of  the  whole 
fundus  is  caused  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  in  this 
disease  (O.  Becker). 

This  aftection  is  by  no  means  constant  in  leucocythaemia ;  it 
only  occurs  in  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  these 
are  mainly  in  the  splenic  form.     Treatment  must  be  general. 

Syphilitic  retinitis  ia^  mostly  associated  with,  and  secondary 
to,  choroiditis.  A  description  of  syphilitic  choroido-retinitis  will 
be  found  on  p.  154.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  iso- 
lated syphilitic  retinitis. 

Symptoms, —  Ophthabaoscvpic  examination  shows  a  cloudy  opacity ; 
this  may  be  confined  to  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  and  optic 
disk,  or  may  extend  over  a  larger  area  of  the  fundus,  or  it  may 
follow  the  course  of  the  larger  retinal  vessels  in  the  form  of 
cloudy  streaks.  The  periphery  of  the  retina  is  usually  clear 
and  visible.  Occasionallv  the  disk  is  swollen.  Ilemorrhasres 
are  verv  rare.  Verv  often,  as  in  choroido-retinitis,  we  find  nu- 
merous  "dust-like''  opacities  situated  in  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  vitreous,  near  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye.  This  vitre- 
ous haze  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  optic  neuritis  or  neuro-reti- 
nitis  unless  care  is  taken  to  use  the  plane  mirror  in  the  manner 
indicated  on  p.  151.  Larger  floating  opacities  of  the  vitreous 
are  also  conmion,  and  not  unfrequently  we  may  detect  the  signs 
of  recent  or  old  iritis  in  the  pupil.     The  smallest  traces  of  pig- 
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ment  upon  the  front  of  the  lens,  or  of  adhesion  of  the  iris  to 
the  lens,  are  enough  to  establish  this. 

Failure  of  vision  is  very  marked  from  the  first,  and  may,  if 
the  case  is  left  untreated,  go  on  to  complete  blindness.  This 
failure  is  often  greater  than  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate.  The  patient  also  complains  of  fog  before 
the  eyes,  muscse  volitantes,  and  of  inability  to  see  in  a  dull  light. 
There  is  always  torpor  of  the  retina,  which  often  goes  on  to 
absolute  night-blindness.  This  form  of  retinitis  usually  attacks 
one  eye  at  a  time,  but,  in  the  absence  of  proper  treatment,  it 
sooner  or  later  comes  on  in  the  second  eye.  It  is  one  of  the 
secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  usually  appears  between 
the  sixth  and  eighteenth  month  after  the  primary  affection. 
Its  course  is  usuallj'  protracted  over  many  months,  and  evinces 
a  tendency  to  relapses  and  exacerbations  after  slight  temporary 
improvements.  When  seen  early  and  treated  by  mercurials, 
great  benefit  may  be  effected,  but  with  neglect  of  treatment, 
and  under  bad  hygienic  conditions,  it  generally  gets  worse, 
and  goes  on  to  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina. 

Pigmentary  retinitis. —  The  chief  symptoms  are :  (1)  Pigmen- 
tary deposits  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  and  other 
ophthalmoscopic  changes ;  (2)  Night-blindness;  (3)  Concentric 
limitation  of  the  visual  field. 

1.  T]iQ  pigmentary  deposits  m  the  retina  may  be .  easily  over- 
looked in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  inasmuch  as  the 
central  portion  of  the  fundus  then  appears  quite  normal.  On 
examining  the  periphery  of  the  retina  the  appearance  pre- 
sented in  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  210,  will  be  observed.  The 
masses  of  brownish-black  pigment  here  shown  look  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  bone  when  seen  under  the 
microscope.  They  may  be  few  in  number,  and  scattered  about 
the  periphery ;  but  more  usually  they  are  numerous,  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  their  arrangement  corresponds  more  or  less  to 
the  direction  of  the  smaller  retinal  arteries.  In  the  later  stages 
of  the  afiection  the  pigmentary  deposits  approach  nearer  to  the 
central  portions  of  the  fundus;  they  also  become  larger,  and 
are  more  isolated. 

In  the  early  stages  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  no  change  in 

14 
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the  optic  disk  and  yellow  spot  regions,  nor  are  the  bloodves- 
sels perceptibly  altered ;  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  disk 
becomes  gradually  pale,  and  finally  assumes  a  yellowish  waxy 
appearance ;  the  bloodvessels  also  undergo  gradual  diminution 
in  calibre,  and  are  finally  reduced  to  mere  threads,  or  become 
altogether  invisible.  In  this  last  stage  the  pigmentary  layer 
of  the  retina  often  disappears  altogether,  by  which  the  vessels 
and  intervascular  spaces  of  the  choroid  are  rendered  plainly 
visible.  Fig.  2,  on  the  opposite  page,  represents  an  advanced 
case  of  this  kind,  in  which  there  are  waxy  pallor  of  the  disk, 
reduction  of  the  retinal  vessels  to  mere  threads,  and  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina.  The  stroma  of 
the  choroid  is  visible  in  the  form  of  yellowish  wavy  streaks, 
and  the  large  masses  of  pigment  are  plainly  seen.  Posterior 
polar  cataract  and  opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  frequently  pre- 
sent in  the  later  stages. 

2.  Night-bUndness  constitutes  a  marked  and  very  early  symp- 
tom of  retinitis  pigmentosa.  Visual  acuity  is  usually  good  in 
bright  daylight ;  but  directly  the  sun  sets,  or  if  the  patient  is 
placed  in  a  dimly  lighted  room,  he  is  more  or  less  completely 
depiived  of  the  power  of  vision. 

3.  Cov traction  of  the  visual  field  is  always  present;  it  consists 
in  concentric  limitation  of  the  fields  for  white  and  for  colors 
around  the  central  region.  This  contraction  also  bears  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  employed  in 
the  use  of  the  perimeter;  the  feebler  the  illumination  the 
more  contracted  does  the  field  become.  Fig.  2,  opposite  p.  238, 
represents  a  tracing  taken  from  a  case  of  moderately  advanced 
retinitis  pigmentosa  in  broad  daylight.  The  central  vision  was 
fairly  good  (V  =  Z'^),  but  the  patient  could  only  distinguish 
objects  situated  close  to  the  visual  axis. 

These  functional  derangements — night-blindness  and  con- 
traction of  the  visual  field — are  extremely  distressing.  From 
the  earliest  date  of  the  disease  it  becomes  most  difiicult  for 
the  patients  to  see  their  way  about  atter  dark,  or  even  in  the 
twilight ;  and  with  the  advance  of  contraction  of  the  visual 
field,  there  is  proportionate  difiiculty  in  indirect  vision.  The 
patient  can  then  only  see  the  object  directly  looked  at;  his 
freedom  of  movement  is  consequently  much  impaired,  because 
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he  is  compelled  eoDstantly  to  turn  his  head  or  his  eyes  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  sorroond- 
ing  objects.  After  a  time  central  vision,  even  with  good  light, 
becomes  affected,  and  in  the  end  total  blindness  ensues. 

The  symptoms  usually  begin  in  early  life,  while  in  a  few 
cases  no  trouble  is  noticed  until  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  consummation  of  the  disease  generally  comes 
after  the  age  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Both  eyes  are  simi- 
larly and  simultaneously  attacked. 

HisiologicaUy  the  affected  portions  of  the  retina  show  com- 
plete atrophy  of  the  nerve-elements  (rods,  cones,  and  fibres). 
There  is  interstitial  development  of  connective  tissue.  The 
walls  of  the  vessels  are  found  to  have  undergone  hyaline 
thickening,  by  which  their  lumen  is  greatly  diminished;  the 
finer  arterioles  of  the  periphery  being  completely  transformed 
into  tracts  of  connective  tissue.  In  the  tissues  surrounding 
the  vessels  and  in  the  substance  of  their  walls  are  found 
numerous  pigment  cells.  The  choroid  appears  to  be  unaf- 
fected in  true  pigmentary  retinitis,  although  it  often  presents 
lesions  in  syphilitic  choroido- retinitis. 

The  causes  are  unknown.  Heredity  has  a  great  influence. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 
Cansanguhuty  in  the  parents  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  eases  (Leber,  Hutchinson),  and  congenital 
syphilis  has  been  put  forwards  as  a  cause  (Galezowski),  but  is 
not  generally  accepted. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy  in  ordinary  cases.  Difficulty  sometimes 
arises  in  cases  of  advanced  syphilitic  choroiditis  in  which  there 
is  much  pigment.  In  true  retinitis  pigmentosa  there  should 
be  no  patches  of  choroidal  atrophy. 

Prognosis  is  unfavorable,  but  the  rate  of  progress  is  usually 
slow,  and  the  patient  may  go  on  to  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty 
before  he  is  absolutely  blind. 

Treatment  is  unavailing.  A  few  cases  have  been  somewhat 
improved  in  visual  acuity  and  in  visual  field  by  galvanism.* 
Beyond  this  a  tonic  regimen  and  a  proper  care  of  what  sight 
remains  are  the  only  means  in  our  power. 

'  Gunn,  Oph.  Hosp.  Keports,  vol.  x.  p.  161. 
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Detachment  of  the  retina.  Symptoms. — Hy  direct  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  various  appearances  are  presented,  according 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  effused  subretinal  fluid,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  detachment  has  existed.  The  detach- 
ment may  be  slight  or  extensive,  it  may  involve  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  retina,  it  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  fundus,  but 
is  usually  situated  near  the  equator  at  the  lower  part.  When- 
ever the  retina  is  separated  from  the  choroid,  that  part  of  the 
fundus  is  changed  in  appearance.  When  the  detachment  is 
recent  and  the  retina  retains  its  transparency,  the  alteration  in 
focus,  the  dark  color  and  the  wavy  outline  of  the  vessels,  are 
the  only  signs.  When  the  detachment  has  existed  for  some 
time  the  normal  orange-red  aspect  of  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  fundus  is  generally  found  to  assume  a  grayish,  semi- 
transparent,  or  opaque  appearance.  When  the  subretinal  effii- 
sion  is  slight,  and  the  retina  transparent,  there  is  still  some 
red  reflex  from  the  choroid.  When  the  detached  portion  of 
the  retina  is  opaque  this  reflex  is  altogether  absent.  When 
the  detachment  has  existed  for  a  considerable  period  it  is 
usually  found  to  float  up  and  down  in  the  vitreous  with  quick 
movement  of  the  globe.  When  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
retina  is  separated  its  surface  is  found  to  present  an  undulating, 
rippled  appearance.  (See  Figs.  1  and  2,  on  the  opposite  page.) 
The  line  of  demarcation  from  the  rest  of  the  fundus  is  usually 
distinct.  The  retinal  vessels  are  seen  to  follow  the  undulations; 
their  color  is  usually  darker  than  normal,  and  they  appear  to 
be  diminished  in  size ;  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  detach- 
ment they  suddenly  dip  and  disappear.  In  thus  examining 
the  detached  portion  of  the  retina  by  the  direct  method  it 
must  be  remembered  that  whilst  this  is  in  focus,  and  can  be 
best  seen  by  a  strong  convex  lens,  the  rest  of  the  fundus  is  out 
of  focus,  and  may  require  even  a  concave  lens  in  order  to  be 
properly  examined.  By  fhe  indirecf  method  the  grayish  or 
bluish-gray  aspect  of  the  detachment  is  less  apparent  than  by 
the  direct;  and  unless  the  media  are  very  clear  and  the  de- 
tachment sharply  limited  it  becomes  diflicult  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  lesion  by  this  method.  In  all  cases  the  pupil 
should  be  dilated  by  atropine  or  horaatropinc.  Sometimes 
the  detachment  extends  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  disk,  so  that 
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a  part  of  the  latter  is  obscured,  whilst  the  remainder  can  be 
seen.  Occasionally  the  detachment  extends  to  the  whole 
retina,  which  is  then  pushed  forwards  in  a  funnel-shaped 
manner,  so  that  all  fundus  reflex  is  destroyed. 

The  functional  troubles  of  this  lesion  are  severe  and  charac- 
teristic. The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  but  only  one  eye  maybe 
aftected,  so  that  the  patient  is  not  always  aware  of  the  change, 
and  may  not  discover  it  until  some  time  afterwards.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  patient  notices  a  sort  of  cloud  appear  before 
the  eye,  which  obscures  the  sight.  The  visual  field  (see  p.  229) 
is  found  to  present  a  scotoma  corresponding  to  the  detached 
portion  of  the  retina.  A  careful  examination  in  this  direc- 
tion should  be  made,  inasmuch  as  the  scotoma  often  extends 
over  a  greater  area  than  the  corresponding  apparent  detach- 
ment; we  may  thus  learn  that  the  adjacent  parts  are  threat- 
ened with  further  separation,  which  indeed  has  already  com- 
menced. Objects  sometimes  appear  to  be  distorted  in  indif- 
ferent ways  (metamorphopsia). 

Prenioyiitory  symptoms^  as  muscse  volitantes,  are  sometimes 
observed ;  patients  also  complain  of  subjective  sensations  ot 
flashes  of  light.  The  fluid  beneath  the  retina  is  albuminous 
in  nature;  it  usually  contains  blood,  Ij^mph,  fat,  pigment,  and 
epithelial  cells.  The  vitreous  is  often  more  fluid  than  normal, 
and  usually  contains  floating  opacities.  After  prolonged  sepa- 
ration, but  not  at  first,  the  structure  of  the  retina  becomes 
altered. 

The  ca^cses  of  detachment  are  various.  The  most  common 
is  the  posterior  sclero-choroiditis,  which  is  allied  with  pro- 
gressivc  myopia,  'IVaumatism  may  produce  detachment  either 
immediately  or  at  a  remote  period.  Inflammation  of  orbital 
tissues,  intraocular  tumors,  or  inflammatory  products  in  the 
vitreous,  also  not  unfrequently  cause  detachment  at  some 
period  of  their  existence. 

The  progress  is  generally  unfavorable.  Even  in  the  best 
cases,  in  which  the  disease  remains  stationary,  the  vision  is 
always  defective,  and  we  are  never  certain  that  the  affection 
may  not  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  retina.  A  few  cases  of  spon- 
taneous recovery  are  on  record,  and  some  good  has  been  effected 
by  treatment.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  one  eye 
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only  is  affected,  the  second  eye  is  generally  in  danger   of  a 
similar  attack. 

The  Treatment. — The  eyes  should  te  rested,  and  protected 
from  the  light  by  means  of  a  large  shade,  or  by  smoked 
glasses.  The  general  health  should  be  supported  by  a  tonic 
regimen.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  hydrochlorate  of  pilo- 
carpine (F.  32)  has  been  recently  tried  in  some  cases  with  good 
results,  in  others,  without  benefit.  Operative  procedures  of 
various  kinds  have  been  performed  by  Sichel,  Bowman,  de 
"Wecker,  von  Graefe,  Hirschberg,  and  others,  but  without  very 
satisfactory  results.  Simple  puncture  is  easily  performed.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the  exact  po- 
sition of  the  detachment,  the  eyelids  arc  separated  by  a  spec- 
ulum, and  the  globe  is  held  firmly  by  the  fixation  forceps  in 
such  a  position  that  the  detached  portion  is  brought  toward 
the  front ;  a  broad  needle  or  a  Sichel's  cataract  knife  is  then 
plunged  through  the  conjunctiva  and  the  tunics  of  the  globe 
into  the  middle  of  the  detachment;  in  doing  this  the  point  of 
the  instrument  should  be  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the 
globe — that  is,  away  from  the  lens.  In  the  act  of  slowly  with- 
drawing the  instrument,  its  blade  may  be  half  rotated  whilst 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound ;  this  will  facilitate  the  escape 
of  the  subretinal  fluid.  After  the  operation  a  light  compress 
is  applied  and  the  patient  kept  quietly  in  bed.  This  method 
has  in  a  few  instances  been  attended  by  partial  replacement  of 
the  retina,  considerable  improvement  in  visual  acuity,  and 
diminution  of  the  visual  scotoma.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  it  has  been  of  no  perceptible  benefit,  and  in  a  few 
the  eye  has  become  much  worse  after  the  puncture. 

De  Wecker  introduces  a  gold  wire  suture  tlirough  the  scle- 
rotic and  choroid  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  continuous 
drainage.  This  method  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  and 
some  cases  of  destructive  irido-choroiditis  have  been  caused  by 
it  (Noyes). 

Prophylactic  measures  would  appear  to  be  most  strongly  in- 
dicated in  this  affection.  In  the  case  of  high  myopia,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  error  of  refrac- 
tion should  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  proper  spectacles. 
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Glioma  of  the  retina.  Sjpnptoms. — It  usually  occurs  in  earl}*^ 
life,  either  intrauterine,  or  during  the  first  three  or  four  years; 
occasional  cases  have  been  recorded  up  to  ten  years.  In  the 
early  stage  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  one  or  more  brilliant 
white  patches  in  some  part  of  the  retina.  These  patches 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  retinitis  in  being  of  a 
brighter,  more  metallic  lustre.  The  tension  is  normal  (Tn) 
or  slightly  diminished  (Brailey).  There  are  no  external  changes 
in  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  no  pain  is  complained  of;  the  eye 
is  quite  blind,  but  this  is  not  discovered  owing  to  the  youth  of 
the  patient;  hence  the  disease  is  rarely  seen  at  this  early  period; 
it  usually  passes  unnoticed  until  the  growth  has  become  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  visible  through  the  pupil;  it  is  then  detected 
by  the  parents,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  patient  is  brought  for 
advice.  In  this,  the  second  stagey  the  pupil  of  the  affected  eye 
usually  becomes  considerably  dilated.  The  tension  is  increased 
(T  +  (?),  T  +  1).  The  pupil  no  longer  has  its  normal  black 
appearance,  but  presents  a  white,  pink,  or  yellowish  lustrous 
look.  Hy  focal  illumination  the  tumor  may  be  observed  to  pro- 
ject into  the  vitreous  cavity;  the  surface  may  be  smooth  or 
nodulated;  and  some  bloodvessels  can  generally  be  seen  upon 
the  white  background.  By  the  ophthalmoscope  a  similar  condi- 
tion is  observed.  The  lens  and  vitreous  are  usually  clear.  In 
this  stage  there  is  often  pain  in  the  eye,  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  liable  to  supervene  in  the  form  of  congestion 
of  the  scleral  vessels.  As  the  growth  increases  the  lens  is 
pushed  forwards,  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  shallow,  the 
cornea  becomes  dull  and  opaque,  and  loses  its  sensitiveness ; 
the  eye,  in  fact,  becomes  glaucomatous.  As  the  growth  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  volume  the  tunics  of  the  globe  can  no 
longer  sustain  the  intraocular  pressure,  and  usually  become 
ruptured  in  the  region  of  the  sclero-corneal  junction.  In  this, 
the  third  stage,  the  tension  is  suddenly  decreased,  and  the  disease 
rapidly  extends  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  backwards  along 
the  course  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain. 

Pathology, — When  an  eye  with  glioma  is  opened  during  the 
second  stage  the  tumor  presents  ayellowish-w^hite  appearance; 
it  contains  bloodvessels,  hemorrhages  are  seen,  and  in  some 
parts  there  are  calcareous  particles.      Histologically  this  new 
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growth  consists  of  small  round  cells  (Fig.  4,  on  the  opposite 
page),  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  the  grarwilar  layers  of 
the  normal  retina.  Each  cell  is  a  rounded  body  about  j-^ 
ram.  in  diameter,  and  contains  a  large,  freely  staining  nucleus, 
in  the  centre  of  which  are  a  few  granules.  Bloodvessels  are 
found  in  the  tumor;  they  are  not  in  actual  contact  with  the 
cells,  but  usually  have  a  distinct  sheath,  probably  a  lymph- 
space  ;  outside  this  clear  space  is  found  a  zone  of  cells  which 
stain  freely ;  beyond  these  the  staining  becomes  more  feeble, 
and  the  cells  are  found  to  have  undergone  either  fatty  or  cal- 
careous degeneration.  Finally  the  vessels  become  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  glioma  degenerates  from  absence  of  blood  sup- 
ply. If  we  examine  the  free  or  spreading  edge  of  the  tumor, 
we  find  that  the  granular  layers  and  the  layer  of  nerve-cells 
are  the  parts  first  attacked  (see  Figs.  2  and  3,  on  the  opposite 
page).  Two  chief  kinds  of  glioma  are  recognized,  viz.,  G.  ezo- 
phytuvi  and  G.  endophyiwn.  Glioma  exophyfum  commences 
in  the  inner  granular  layer,  which  becomes  thickened  to  join 
the  outer;  a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  whole  retina  is  formed, 
with  nebular  bulging  on  its  outer  side,  from  which  the  disease 
extends  to  the  choroid.  G^iovvi  endophytum  commences  in  the 
nuclear  and  nerve-fibre  layers  of  the  retina,  whence  it  usually 
extends  along  the  optic  nerve.  The  parts  of  the  retina  which 
are  not  at  first  attacked  would  seem  to  be  the  rods  and  cones, 
the  molecular  layers,  the  system  of  Miiller's  fibres,  the  base- 
ment  or  limitinii^  membranes,  and  the  pars  ciliaris  retinse. 
The  structures  which  are  attacked  appear  to  be  the  nerve-ele- 
ments and  the  very  delicate  neuroglia.  The  mode  of  extension 
of  glioma  is  important.  Its  chief  direction  is  alony  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerre.  Here  the  cells  first  plug  up  the  optic  disk  so  as  to 
push  back  the  lamina  cribrosa  ;  after  a  time  they  appear  on  the 
outside  of  the  latter,  and  appear  in  clusters  occupying  the  bun- 
dles of  nerve-fibres ;  the  coarse  trabecular  tissue  is  but  little 
affected,  even  in  advanced  cases.  The  central  artery  and  vein 
are  not  attacked.  From  th^  optic  nerve  the  cells  sometimes 
get  into  the  nerve-sheath,  and  thence  extend  to  the  intracranial 
meninges,  occasionally  also  to  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones. 
Sometimes  the  child  has  glioma  in  the  otlier  eye,  hut  we  have 
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no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  disease  spreads  from  one  eye  to 
the  ottier. 

Another  mode  of  extension  is  by  way  of  the  choroid;  glioma  exo- 
phytum  usually  spreads  in  this  way.  The  part  of  the  choroid 
first  invaded  is  that  nearest  to  the  optic  disk.  When  the  cells 
get  into  the  choroid  itself  they  immediately  increase  by  multi- 
plication, and  the  tissue  of  the  choroid  is  destroyed,  its  place 
being  occupied  by  a  thicker  layer  of  glioma  cells.  These  cells 
then  extend  to  the  sclerotic,  which  is  attacked  in  the  direction 
of  its  component  fibres.  They  then  pass  forwards  along  the 
supra-choroidal  lymph-space,  through  the  fibres  of  the  liga- 
mentum  pectinatum  into  the  anterior  chamber.  They  may 
thus  push  back  the  lens;  sometimes  they  cause  necrosis  of  the 
cornea.  When  not  in  the  anterior  chamber  they  may  cause  for- 
ward bulging  of  the  lens.  The  vitreous  undergoes  atrophy,  and 
causes  a  peculiar  wavy  appearance  of  the  retina  (detachment). 

Metastatic  gliomatous  tumors  are  said  to  occur  in  the  liver 
and  other  parts,  but  these  are  very  rare,  if  they  occur  at  all. 
No  new  growth  similar  to  glioma  is  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body  except  the  nervous  system.  Glioma  was  formerly 
called  carcinoma,  fungus  hsematodes,  etc.  At  present  it  is 
considered  to  grow  from  the  delicate  connective  tissue  of  the 
neuroglia,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  called  a  sarcoma.  He- 
redity seems  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  existence  of  these 
tumors;  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  parents  may  suffer, 
'  and  a  history  of  cancer  of  the  eye  during  the  early  part  of  the 
parent's  life  may  sometimes  be  elicited. 

Diagnosis  is  usually  quite  easy.  Given  a  lustrous  white,  or 
yellowish-white  tumor,  occurring  in  a  young  child,  in  whom 
there  have  been  no  perceptible  inflammatory  symptoms,  and 
in  whom  the  intraocular  tension  is  increased,  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  glioma. 

In  suppurative  hyalitis,  which  may  have  disappeared  leaving 
the  retina  detached,  in  exudative  cyclitis,  and  in  exudative 
choroiditis,  a  condition  not  unfrequently  presents  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  glioma;  such  cases  are  known  by  the 
vague  term  pseudo-glioma.  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  216,  shows  a 
section  of  such  a  case;  there  had  been  exudative  inflammation 
of  the  ciliary  region  and  choroid,  the  vitreous  had  shrunk. 
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and  the  retiDa  was  pushed  forwards  nearly  up  to  the  lens, 
where  it  appeared  as  a  duH  yellowish  mass.  In  such  cases 
(pseudo-glioma)  the  reflex  is  seldom  bright,  the  tension  is 
usually  reducedy  and  there  is  generally  a  history  or  some  other 
symptom  of  previous  inflammation  in  the  eye.  The  chief  dif- 
ference, however,  consists  in  the  appearance  of  the  iris ;  in 
glioma  the  whole  of  this  is  pushed  forwards  toward  the  cor- 
nea, but  in  the  so-called  pseudo-glioma  the  contraction  of  the 
inflammatory  products  in  the  vitreous  causes  retraction  of  the 
ciliary  edge  of  the  iris,  so  that  the  latter  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inclined  plane  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  216. 

The  treahnent  of  glioma  consists  in  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  whole  of  the  affected  globe  and  as  much  of  its  optic  nerve 
as  possible.  By  this  means  the  disease  is  prevented  from 
spreading  backwards  to  the  brain  and  in  other  directions,  so 
that  although  the  eye  is  lost  the  patient's  life  may  be  saved. 
After  excision  of  the  globe  in  this  manner,  the  cut  end  of  the 
optic  nerve  should  be  examined  microscopically.  If  this  be  of 
normal  size,  and  contains  no  glioma  cells,  we  may  hope  for  a 
good  result.  K  slightly  swollen,  and  a  few  of  the  nuclear 
bodies  are  found,  the  result  is  doubtful.  If  much  swollen, 
and  numerous  nuclear  bodies  are  found,  there  will  probably  be 
a  return  of  the  disease  in  the  optic  nerve  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months. 

When  the  disease  has  perforated  the  ocular  tunics  and  af- 
fected the  surrounding  parts,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
orbit  must  be  extirpated,  although  the  prognosis  is  extremely 
grave. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

AMAUROSIS,    AMBLYOPIA,   AND  SOME   FUNCTIONAL 

DISORDERS  OF  VISION. 

Amaurosis  signifies  loss  of  sight  without  perceptible  ocular 
lesions;  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  ophthalmology 
that  terra  is  becoming  less  and  less  required,  and  is  gradually 
falling  into  disuse.  Several  grades  of  amaurosis  are  recognized. 

In  the  first  gi^ade^  which  is  generally  called  Amblyopiay  there 
is  merely  diminution  of  visual  acuity ;  the  patient  is  not  able 
to  read  small  print  with  the  amblyopic  eye,  but  he  can  distin- 
guish large  objects  and  find  his  way  about. 

In  the  second  grade  there  is  only  quantitative  perception  of 
light.     The  patient  can  only  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 

In  the  third  grade^  usually  called  complete  or  absolute  araau- 
rosiSy  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  perception  of  light 
have  disappeared. 

Tobacco  amblyopia  (Tobacco  amaurosis).  Symptoms. — This 
affection  is  characterized  by  diminished  acuity  of  cen^rai  vision, 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  which  is  the  inability  to  distin- 
guish colors  over  a  small  central  portion  of  the  field.  There 
is  progressive  failure  in  both  eyes,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  may  have  become  so  marked  that  the  patient 
can  only  distinguish  ^\  or  /^,  or  No.  6  or  9  of  the  Snellen 
reading  types.  The  periphery  of  the  visual  field  is  not  affected 
either  for  white  or  for  colors,  but  the  central  portion  always  pre- 
sents a  scotoma  in  which  the  power  of  distinguishing  green 
and  red  is  very  defective.  If  the  extent  of  this  scotoma  is 
measured  by  testing  the  patient  with  the  perimeter  (see  p. 
231),  it  will  be  generally  found  to  be  of  oval  shape,  with  its  long 
diameter  transverse,  and  to  include  the  central  portion  of  the 
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visual  field.  The  subjects  of  this  affection  are  most  troubled 
by  bright  light  and  by  distant  objects;  they  can  generally 
see  better  in  twilight  than  in  open  day,  and  they  find  some 
help  for  this  defect  in  the  use  of  neutral  tinted  glasses,  by 
which  the  brighter  rays  are  cut  oft*.  The  peripheral  portions 
of  the  field  being  good,  they  experience  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
surrounding  objects;  they  therefore  diflfer  somewhat  in  manner 
from  patients  who  are  suffering  from  diseases  in  which  con- 
traction of  the  visual  field  forms  a  prominent  feature,  such  as 
advanced  retinitis  pigmentosa,  optic  atrophy,  and  chronic 
glaucoma. 

The  ophthalmoscope  reveals  nothing  of  importance  in  the 
condition  of  the  fundus.  Occasionally  we  find  hypersemia  of 
the  optic  disk,  and  some  enlargement  of  the  retinal  veins.  In 
advanced  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  pale  (atrophic)  condition 
of  the  optic  disk. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  very  insidious ;  in  some  cases 
hardly  any  other  symptoms  beyond  the  visual  derangements 
are  to  be  found,  in  others  there  may  be  frontal  headache, 
nervousness,  insomnia,  and  loss  of  appetite. 

Causes. — This  form  of  amblyopia  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  produced  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  tobacco  intoxication. 
The  subjects  of  it  are  generally  males,  at  or  beyond  middle 
life,  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking  large 
quantities  of  strong  tobacco.  Unfortunately  many  excessive 
smokers  are  also  accustomed  to  free  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
liquors,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  far  the  defective 
vision  may  be  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  alcohol.  Macken- 
zie and  Sichel  long  ago  pointed  out  the  deleterious  effect  upon 
vision  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  ;  the  latter  believed  that 
any  person  smoking  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco  daily 
would  experience  considerable  defect  both  of  sight  and  of 
memory.  He  mentions  a  case'  of  a  man  who,  not  content 
with  snjoking  throughout  the  entire  day,  assumed  the  pipe  at 
intervals  during  the  night  to  soothe  his  wakeful  hours.  He 
became  completely  blind,  but  recovered  his  sight  after  total 
abstinence  from  smoking,  combined  with  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment.    In  speaking  of  this  aftection  Xettleship-  says,   "  My 

'  Annales  d'Oculistiquo,  vol.  liii.  p.  122. 
'  DiM'jisos  of  the  Eye,  1882,  p.  217. 
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own  opinion,  based  on  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
eases,  is  that  tobacco  is  the  essential  agent,  and  that  the  disuse 
or  diminished  use  of  tobacco  is  the  one  essential  measure  of 
treatment."  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  competent 
observers  are  far  from  unanimous  on  this  subject. 
'  The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause  and  the 
improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Total 
and  unconditional  abstinence  from  all  forms  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
liquors  should  be  insisted  on.  The  patient  will  be  greatly 
chagrined  at  the  sudden  cessation  of  these,  to  him  poisonous, 
habits;  he  will  beg  hard  to  be  allowed  just  one  cigar  and  one 
glass  of  wine  per  diem ;  but  he  must  not  be  humored.  Total 
abstinence  is  by  far  the  most  certain  and  speedy  mode  of  cure; 
it  should  of  course  be  combined  with  a  tonic  regimen.  Nutri- 
tious food,  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sedatives  at  night 
if  necessary  to  produce  sleep,  strychnine  and  iron  internally, 
and  similar  remedies,  are  essentially  helpful,  and  will  generally 
restore  the  visual  acuity,  disperse  the  central  scotoma  for  colors, 
and  greatly  improve  the  patient's  general  physique  in  the  course 
of  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  As  a  rule,  the  results  of  treatment 
are  more  pronounced  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  Of  failure,  and 
to  the  shortness  of  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  old-stand- 
ing chronic  cases,  and  especially  where  there  is  some  pallor  of 
the  optic  disk,  the  improvement  is  less  marked,  and  perfect 
vision  (V  =  -J)  may  not  be  reestablished. 

Some  practitioners  are  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  sud- 
denly cutting  oft' att  alcoholic  stimulants  from  habitual  drinkers. 
I  was  for  some  years  associated  with  Mr.  Gibson  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  at  Newgate,  where  we  had  a  constant  influx 
of  smokers  and  drinkers  of  the  heaviest  kind ;  our  treatment 
in  every  case  was  similar  to  that  above  indicated,  and  the  result 
was  invariably  beneficial. 

Amaurosis  is  occasionally  seen  in  young'  infants.  The  aimless 
movements  of  the  eyes  (nystagmus)  generally  first  attract  the 
mother's  attention,  and  it  is  then  observed  that  the  child  takes 
no  notice  of  a  light.  In  such  cases  the  fundus  is  sometimes 
normal,  not  unfrequently  the  disks  have  a  grayish  appearance, 
and  their  edges  are  a  little  blurred;  later  on  they  usually  become 
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atrophic  In  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  history  of  con- 
▼alsions,  and  often  there  is  evidence  of  inherited  syphilis.  The 
prognosis  is  absolutely  un&vorable« 

Amblyopia^  from  siqqnresman  of  the  image  in  one  eye^  is  often 
found  in  cases  of  strabismus.    (See  Strabismus.) 

Bbmiopia  or  Hemiaaopsia  is  characterized  by  tiie  loss  of  one- 
half  of  the  visual  field.  It  usually  occurs  in  both  eyes,  and  is 
then  indicative  of  some  lesion  at  or  beyond  the  optic  commis- 
sure. When  only  one  eye  is  affected  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  part  of  the  visual  field  which  is  lost  and  that  which 
is  retained  is  generally  irregular ;  the  affection  is  then  the  result 
of  some  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve  in  front  of  the  commissure, 
or  of  the  retina  itself. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  hemiopia  affecting  both  eyes  are 
either  righi  or  fe/}  lateral — that  is,  there  b  (homonymous)  loss 
of  the  right  or  of  the  left  half  of  the  visual  field  in  each  eye. 
The  right  half  of  each  visual  field  of  course  corresponds  to  the 
left  half  of  each  retina,  and  tice  versd.  As  a  rule,  the  point  of 
fixation  lies  in  the  part  which  retains  its  functions  in  both  eyes, 
but  occasionally  the  line  of  demarcation  seems  accurately  to  bi- 
sect it.  Occasionally  both  temporal  halves,  and,  very  rarely,  in- 
deed, both  the  nasal  halves,  are  lost. 

The  symptoms  of  lateral  hemiopia. — ^The  patient  usually  com- 
plains of  sudden  diminution  or  disturbance  of  vision.  He  only 
sees  half  of  an  object  placed  immediately  in  front  of  bim.  In 
right  lateral  hemiopia  there  is  marked  inconvenience  in  read- 
ing. This  is  because,  in  order  to  read  with  fluency,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  words  should  be  seen  which  are  a  little  in  advance  of 
those  which  are  being  pronounced ;  when  the  right  half  of  each 
visual  field  is  lost  the  words  cannot  be  seen  until  their  image 
falls  on  the  yellow  spot  of  the  corresponding  half  of  each  visual 
field.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  sensitive  and  the 
inactive  portions  of  the  retina  is  usually  vertical,  either  at,  or 
just^internal  to,  the  yellow  spot.  The  transition  from  the  one 
part  to  the  other  may  be  quite  abrupt,  or  it  may  be  gradual. 

Fig.  2  on  the  opposite  page  represents  a  chart  of  the  visual 
field  for  white,  blue,  red,  and  green,  which  was  taken  from  the 
right  eye  of  a  patient  suffering  from  left  lateral  (homonymous) 
hemiopia.     By  comparing  this  with  the  normal  visual  iield  rep- 
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reaented  in  Kig  1,  oppositu  p.  232,  it  will  bt-  observed  that  the 
whole  of  the  inner  part  of  the  field  is  lost. 

The  exact  situation  of  the  intracraninl  lesion  giving  rise  t<> 
hemiopia  ia  still  somewhat  uncertain.  Professor  Charcot'  con- 
siders the  optic  tract  of  the  opposite  side  to  be  always  involved ; 
that  is,  the  left  optic  tract  is  either  diseased  or  pressed  upon  in 
right  lateral  hemiopia,  and  vice  versu.  Dr.  Ferrier*  believes 
hemiopia  may  result  from  lesion  affecting  the  occipital  lobe 
and  angular  gyrus,  apart  from  any  implication  of  the  optic 
tract  or  corpora  geniculata.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
both  experimentiilly  and  clinically. 


The  above  diagram  {Fig.  51)  is  thai  used  by  Charcot  to  ex- 
plain the  above-mentioned  phenomena  of  lateral  hemiopia,  and 
crossed  ambylopia. 
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The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  undergo  a  partial  decussation 
at  the  chiasma  t  ;  the  left  optic  tracts  b  6'  receiving  fibres  b  b 
from  the  temporal  half  of  the  left  retina,  and  others  //  6'  from 
the  nasal  half  of  the  right,  /.  e.,  from  the  right  half  of  each 
visual  field.  In  the  same  way  the  right  optic  tract  receives  im- 
pressions from  the  left  half  of  each  visual  field. 

The  fibres  corresponding  to  the  optic  tracts  proceed  to  the 
corpora  geniculata,  c  g,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  fibres  which 
do  not  decussate  in  the  commissure  t  do  so  beyond  the  corpora 
geniculata  in  t  y. 

So  that  the  centre  l  o  g  in  the  left  hemisphere  receives  fibres 
from  the  right  eye  only,  those  from  the  right  half  of  the  visual 
field  coming  through  the  left  tract,  and  those  from  the  left 
half  of  the  visual  field  coming  through  the  right  tract.  In 
the  same  way  the  centre  l  o  d  in  the  right  hemisphere  receives 
fibres  from  the  left  eye  only. 

A  lesion,  therefore,  at  t  would  produce  loss  of  the  temporal 
half  of  each  visual  field.  One  at  n  on  one  side  would  produce 
loss  of  the  nasal  half  of  the  field  in  the  eye  of  the  same  side  as 
the  lesion.  One  at  k  in  the  left  optic  tract  would  cause  loss 
ot  the  right  half  of  each  visual  field.  One  at  t  ki  would  cause 
loss  of  the  nasal  half  of  each  field,  a  condition  which  is  verv 
rare.  Finallv,  destruction  of  l  o  g  or  l  o  d  would  cause  total 
blindness  in  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side.* 

In  hysterical  hemiansBsthesia  and  in  cerebral  hemiansesthesia  the 
unilateral  defect  is  not  confined  to  common  sensibilitv:  it  in- 
volves  also  the  special  senses  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as 
the  cutaneous  anaesthesia ;  these  are  the  nerves  of  taste,  hear- 
ing, smell,  and  sight.  Attention  has  been  particularly  called 
to  the  condition  of  vision  bv  the  observations  of  M.  Landolt 
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in  certain  cases  of  Professor  Charcot's  at  La  Salpetriere.     He 
found — 

(1)  Normal  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  the  fundus. 

(2)  Reduction  of  visual  acuity  to  one-half  or  more  in  the  eye 
on  the  same  side  as  the  hemiansesthesia  (crossed  amblyopia). 

(3)  Concentric  and  general  contraction  of  the  visual  field 
for  white  and  for  colors. 

Night-blindness '  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  symptom 
of  pigmentary  retinitis  and  other  lesions  of  the  fundus.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  this  affection  is  found  to  exist 
as  a  functional  disorder.  The  characteristic  symptom  of  func- 
tional night-blindness  is  that  visual  acuity,  which  is  perfectly 
good  in  a  bright  solar  or  artificial  light,  becomes  suddenly  re- 
duced when  the  sun  gets  below  the  horizon,  or  when  the  arti- 
ficial light  is  reduced.  The  patient  can  see  perfectly  well 
during  the  day,  but  immediately  after  sunset,  or  when  placed 
in  a  moderately  dark  room,  the  sight  is  so  impaired  that  he 
has  to  grope  about,  and  in  some  cases  cannot  find  his  way 
without  the  help  of  a  guide.  The  visual  field  is  not  con- 
tracted. The  fundus  is  normal  in  appearance.  The  pupil  is 
sometimes  half  dilated,  and  there  is  generally  some  reduction 
in  the  range  of  accommodation. 

The  most  common  cause  of  night-blindness  is  the  prolongd 
exposure  of  the  retina  to  the  action  of  strong  brilliant  light. 
It  is  common  among  sailors  who  have  made  long  voyages 
under  a  tropical  sun,  and  soldiers  after  prolonged  marches ; 
painters  and  masons  who  have  been  employed  on  white  build- 
ings are  also  sometimes  aftected.  This  trouble  is  more  prone 
to  occur  in  persons  whose  vitality  is  lowered  from  insufliicient  or 
improper  food,  excessive  work,  and  other  causes.  It  is  often 
associated  with  scurvy.  A  paper  by  Dr.  Forster  {JRec.  dCOphth.^ 
Oct.  1882,  p.  577)  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  aftection  often 
makes  its  appearance  in  hot  climates  without  exposure  to 
bright  light,  especially  in  districts  where  ague  is  common. 

*  Until  recently  the  tertti  kemeralopia  was  used  to  indicate  this  symptom, 
and  nyctalopia  the  oppc>site  condition  of  "night-sight,"  or  day-blindness.  An 
article,  however,  by  Dr.  Greenhill  (Ophth.  Hosp.  Reports,  X.  ii.  p.  284)  shows 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  according  to  their  derivation  and  classical 
u.-iC  is  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  create  con- 
fusion to  retain  either  term. 

15 
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Prognosis  and  ireainient. — ^Night-blindness  always  improves 
under  favorable  conditions,  although  it  sometimes  evinces  a 
tendency  to  recurrence.  The  first  indication  is  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  all  bright  light.  This  may  be  done  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  a  feebly  illuminated  room,  or  by  the  use  of  very 
dark  smoked  glasses.  The  use  of  eserine  drops  (F.  31)  is  also 
advisable.  A  nourishing  diet,  and  the  use  of  iron,  quinine, 
and  other  tonics,  are  valuable  adjuncts.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also 
strongly  recommended  in  this  affection. 

Snow-blindness,  which  is  sometimes  experienced  by  persons 
who  have  travelled  over  extensive  tracts  of  snow,  presents  the 
same  functional  derangements  as  the  night-blindness  just  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  usually  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  with 
pain  and  photophobia.  It  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  deeply 
tinted  glasses. 

Micropsia  signifies  a  condition  of  sight  in  which  objects  look 
too  siuull.  Its  occurrence  is  indicative  of  the  rods  and  cones 
being  pressed  asunder,  so  that  images  formed  on  the  retina 
ooinoido  with  fewer  retinal  elements.  It  is  sometimes  found 
in  syphilitio  retinitis.  MegftlopsiOy  the  apparent  enlargement 
of  v^bjovts,  and  mioropsia  are  sometimes  found  in  hysterical 
uu\M vv^pia.  MtUi'norpfiopS'ii  moans  the  apparent  distortion  of 
obioots. 

MAliu|C^rin|(.  -Siniulatovl  amblyopia,  or  complete  amaurosis 
of  OHO  vM*  l^oth  ovos,  is  oooasivMuillv  met  with,  but  is  less 
o\»n\nhM\  in  iiivat  Uriiain  than  in  oountries  where  conscription 
\H  \\\  {\n\\\  It  is  Knnul  amouir  tlu^se  who  wish  to  escape 
Nor\»v'o;  atUM-  iuiurw  alsv\  it  is  soiiiotinios  toiirned  with  the 
Ih^pr  »^r  r\\'oi\ini;  v\MniH*nsation  tor  daniairos.  Amongst  chil- 
\\\\'\\  \\\y'  vlv^siro  i\»  avvMvl  sv'hvv!  anvl  lessons  is  sometimes  the 
\'hu^!'  u\vM\\v^       It  al-^v^  vVviii^^  amo!^.^t  r.orvous  an^l  hysterical 

Ohr  \'\v^  \iN\\;\!l\  tho  ric!it,  is  iTvMiorallv  oompiained  of  as 
b\  nu^  »lv'lovti\v\  ti\o  v^tluM*  ONO  bohiiT  doo!ar\Hl  norma!.  Under 
•»\iv  h  X  »jx  un\^i;u^o>  tUo  distant  \isior.  ot*  oaob,  oyc  should  be 
\*Mol\»li\  tv -'iv^^K  ^^'^^^  '^'^^  tirst  staten.ev.:  as  to  ::.^-  vision  of  the 
H\»pp,v.v^l  .umI^'x  opu*  V  \v'  x;;vvt\:*!\  tu^rovL  T\  k  .:vv<.'ptivMi  may 
\\w\\  W  xl  ..  v^N^ -v^*'  ^•'  vavs^u>^  ways 
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1.  Von  Graefe's  method. — ^Place  a  prism  of  10°  before  the 
sound  eye.  If  the  patient  be  really  using  both  eyes,  this  will 
produce  diplopia,  and  he  will  be  observed  to  squint  in  order 
to  correct  this. 

2.  By  means  of  Snellen's  colored  test-types  suspended  in 
front  of  a  window.  The  alternate  letters  are  red  and  bluish- 
green — the  exact  complement  of  the  red.  The  patient  is  told  to 
read  these  with  the  good  eye.  Thus,  suppose  he  reads  the  word 
FRIEND,^  of  which  FIN  are  green  and  RED  are  red ;  then, 
by  placing  a  bluish-green  pane  of  glass  in  front  of  the  good 
eye  he  will  only  see  the  letters  FIN  if  the  other  eye  be  ambly- 
opic— for  the  red  letters  cut  oft*  all  raj^s  of  light  except  the 
red,  while  these  are  cut  oft'  by  the  green  glass,  which  transmits 
none  but  green  rays,  therefore  no  light  can  pass  through  both 
glasses.  If  the  patient  is  malingering,  he  will  still  see  the 
whole  word  FRIEND  with  the  observed  eye. 

3.  Two  very  weak  lenses  may  be  alternately  placed  in  front 
of  the  aftfected  eye ;  if  the  patient  believes  that  a  succession  of 
lenses  is  being  tried,  he  will  sometimes  admit  to  a  gradual  im- 
provement, often  up  to  normal  vision. 

4.  By  paralyzing  the  accommodation  of  the  good  eye,  or  by 
placing  a  strong  concave  lens  ( — 20  D)  in  front  of  this,  and 
then  directing  the  patient  to  read,  we  know  that  he  can  only 
do  so  with  the  aftected  eye. 

5.  The  stereoscope  and  other  methods  are  also  useful  in  the 
discovery  of  this  kind  of  deception. 

When  amblyopia  in  both  eyes  is  complained  of,  the  mode  of 
detection  is  more  complicated,  and  requires  greater  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon. 

The  refraction  of  each  eye  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  ap- 
pearance of  the  fundus  being  ascertained,  the  visual  acuity  of 
each  eye  should  then  be  ca-refully  recorded ;  then  by  placing 
feeble  convex  or  concave  glasses  in  front  of  either  eye  the 
patient  will  often  betray  himself  by  inconsistent  replies.  The 
visual  field  for  white  and  for  colors  (p.  229)  should  then  be 
tested.  The  nature  of  the  answers  to  questions  will  here  be 
also  useful. 

*  These  colored  types  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Pillischer,  88  New  Bond 
Street,  W. 


When  complete  amauroeis  of  one  eye  is  aesertetl,  it  niiiat  be 
remembered  that  in  such  an  eye  the  pupil  would  be  dilated  if 
the  amaurosis  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  would  not  con- 
tract by  the  projection  of  a  cone  of  light  upon  the  cornea, 
supposing  the  opposite  eye  to  be  completely  shaded  from  the 
light.  In  order  to  diatinguisb  between  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
from  blindness,  and  that  from  atropine,  we  must  bear  in  niiud 
that  the  dilatation  from  atropine  is  usually  greater  than  from 
.urosie;  again,  while  in  amaurosis  a  cone  of  light  thrown 
upon  the  retina  of  the  good  eye  would  produce  contraction  of 
the  sphincter  pupili^  of  the  other,  this  would  not  be  the  case 
with  dilatation  from  atropine. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  VISUAL   FIELD,  AND  THE   USE  OF   THE  PERIMETER. 

The  visual  field  is  the  extent  of  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  visual  axis,  over  which  the  eye  can  recognize  objects. 
Thus  the  eye  being  fixed  on  any  point,  "the  fixation  point,"  its 
image  will  fall  on  the  yellow  spot  (direct  vision) ;  at  the  same 
time  other  objects  will  be  less  distinctly  seen  by  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  retina  (indirect  vision).  The  objects  most  dis- 
tant from  the  fixation  point  will  represent  the  limits  of  the 
visual  field,  and  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  subtending  a 
cone-shaped  space  whose  apex  is  situated  at  the  eye,  and  whose 
base  becomes  larger  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
eye. 

If  the  yellow  spot  were  the  only  portion  of  the  retina  used 
for  visual  purposes,  we  should  suflfer  the  greatest  inconvenience 
from  being  able  to  see  nothing  but  the  object  to  which  the 
visual  axis  was  directed;  all  side  objects,  such  as  passers-by 
in  the  street,  the  ground  on  which  we  walk,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  other  objects  which  we  see  indirectly  with  the  peri- 
pheral portions  of  the  retina,  could  then  only  be  observed  by 
constant  turning  of  the  eyes  or  head. 

The  limits  of  the  visual  field  may  be  roughly  ascertained  in 
various  ways. 

1.  Place  the  patient  with  his  back  to  the  window  or  gas- 
light ;  let  him  close  one  eye,  and  with  the  other  look  straight 
at  your  nose  at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet;  then  hold  up 
your  two  hands  on  opposite  sides  of  your  nose  in  the  plane  of 
the  face,  and  ascertain  to  what  extent  they  can  be  separated  in 
the  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  directions  before  they  dis- 
appear from  his  indirect  vision. 
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■2.  £1/  the  Cumpimi^fre  of  de  Wcfker. — This  instrument  (Fig. 
52)  consists  of  ft  blackboard,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  white 
croBH,  to  which  the  patient  is  told  to  direct  hie  visual  axis. 
The  head  is  kept  in  position  by  a  cirm-rest,and  in  front  of  the 
blackboard  there  are  radii  of  wire,  upon  which  white  balls  can 
be  naade  to  slide  from  the  circumference  to  tlie  centre.  While 
the  patient  looks  sseadily  at  the  cross  with  the  eye  to  be  ex- 
amined, the  white  balls  are  passed  inwards  until  the  patient 
can  just  see  them  by  indirect  vision.  They  are  thus  found  to 
describe  an  outline  of  the  visual  field. 


Fic.  3^.— Do  Weobei's  CompimHro. 

The  projection  of  the  visual  tield  on  a  plane  surface  has, 
however,  the  disadvantage  that  the  peripheral  parts  are  further 
removed  from  the  eye  than  the  central ;  and  indeed,  for  points 
which  are  so  far  removed  from  the  centre  that  lines  drawn  from 
them  to  the  eye  make  angles  of  more  than  45°  with  the  visual 
axis,  this  method  is  almost  impracticable.    To  obviate  this  the 
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perimeter  is  used,  which  enables  the  field  to  be  projected  on  a 
hemisphere  of  which  the  eye  is  the  centre,  so  that  every  point 
of  the  field  is  at  an  equal  distance. 

3.  The  Perimeter  consists  of  the  arc  or  quadrant  of  a  circle 
which  in  turning  on  a  point  describes  a  hemisphere,  at  the 
centre  of  which  the  eye  of  the  patient  is  placed.  The  hemi- 
sphere thus  described  must  be  amply  illuminated  by  diffused 
white  light.  At  the  pole  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  opposite 
to  the  patient's  eye  is  a  white  spot,  which  the  patient  can  fix 
by  direct  vision.  The  arc  is  divided  into  degrees,  starting 
from  0°,  which  marks  the  white  spot,  up  to  90°.  These  divi- 
sions are  marked  upon  the  arc.  The  test-objects  should  con- 
sist of  small  disks  of  white  and  colored  paper,  of  3  to  10  mm. 
diameter.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  visual  field 
we  proceed  as  follows  : 

The  head  being  fixed,  and  the  eye  to  be  examined  being 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  the  other  eye  is  cov- 
ered with  a  shade.  The  patient  is  then  told  to  look  steadily 
at  the  white  spot  above  mentioned,  while  the  surgeon,  placing 
himself  behind  the  perimeter,  keeps  a  watch  on  the  patient's 
eye,  so  as  to  be  able  to  check  its  least  deviation  from  the 
centre.  Then,  the  arc  of  the  perimeter  being  held  in  a  cer- 
tain plane,  the  vertical  for  example,  the  test-object  is  advanced 
from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre  of  the  arc  until  it  is  just 
recognized  by  the  eye  under  examination.  This  point  corre- 
sponds to  the  limit  of  the  visual  field  for  that  meridian. 

The  horizontal  and  oblique  meridians  are  then  similarly 
ascertained,  and  the  data  are  transcribed  on  to  a  diagram  or 
"  chart,"  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  232,  which 
represents  the  projection  of  a  hemishere  upon  a  plane  surface. 
In  that  diagram  we  have  a  series  of  concentric  circles  cut  by 
numerous  radii  or  diameters.  The  centre  corresponds  to  0°  or 
the  point  of  fixation,  and  the  diameters  to  the  difterent  planes 
in  which  the  measurements  have  been  made.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  radius  a  number  shows  the  inclination  of  the 
corresponding  meridian  to  the  vertical.  The  radii  themselves 
are  also  divided  into  equal  parts,  each  corresponding  to  10° 
of  the  divisions  upon  the  arc  of  the  perimeter. 

Thus,  supposing  the  right  eye  to  be  under  examination  for 
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white,  and  we  find  the  limits  of  indirect  vision  in  the  hori- 
zontal meridian  to  extend  to  90°  on  the  outer  side,  70°  on  the 
inner;  we  proceed  to  mark  these  by  dots  or  pricks  upon  the 
•  horizontal  line  of  the  chart  at  the  points  corresponding  to  90° 
and  70°  on  the  outer  and  inner  parts  respectively.  The  other 
meridians  are  similarly  measured  and  marked  oflF;  and  the 
dots  are  finally  joined  together  by  a  continuous  line,  in  the 
maimer  represented  in  Fig.  1,  on  the  opposite  page. 

In  this  way  we  find  that  the  normal  visual  field  is  not  cir- 
cular, but  that  it  is  more  extensive  in  the  outer  and  lower  than 
in  the  inner  and  upper  portions.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  retina  extends  slightly  further  forwards  on  the 
inner  side  (which  of  course  corresponds  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  visual  field),  but  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  outer 
part  is  less  used  than  the  inner,  in  consequence  of  the  projec- 
tion of  the  nose  shutting  off  peripheral  rays  coming  from  the 
inner  side. 

Visual  field  for  colors, — In  testing  the  limits  of  the  field  for 
colors,  Landolt'  found  that  when  colors  of  great  intensity, 
such  as  those  of  the  solar  spectrum,  are  used  they  can  be 
recognized  quite  up  to  the  limits  of  the  field  tor  white.  When, 
however,  ordinary  disks  of  colored  paper  of  about  2  cm.  diam- 
eter are  used  in  the  manner  above  indicated  for  white,  it  is 
found  that  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  less  easily 
excited  by  colored  than  by  white  disks,  and  that  each  color 
has  its  own  limits,  beyond  which  it  ceases  to  be  perceived  by 
the  retina.  Thus,  if  we  test  the  normal  eye  with  the  funda- 
mental colors,  blue,  red,  and  green,  in  ordinary  bright,  well- 
diffused  daylight,  we  find  that  on  passing  the  test-object  from 
the  periphery  toward  the  centre,  the  blue  is  the  first  to  be  re- 
cocrnized,  after  that  the  red,  and  next  the  green.  If  the  fields 
for  each  of  these  colors  are  respectively  taken,  and  their  out- 
lines marked  with  colored  pencils,  we  obtain  a  chart  similar  to 
that  represented  in  Fig.  1  on  the  opi>osite  page.  Tims  we  tind 
that  the  field  for  blue  is  almost  as  large  as  that  for  white,  that 
it  is  larger  than  that  for  red,  wliilst  tho  field  tor  green  is  con- 
siderably  smaller  than  that  tor  red. 

»  Kxaminutinii  ..f  th.-  Ky«'>,  isT'.i.      By  Dr.  K.  L:in.l"lt. 


/■la  a.  fhgkl/  neuaii  Heid    Gm/noiaiui  cflw  atrophf. 
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Of  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum,  the  field  for  yellow  is 
very  similar  to  that  for  blue ;  the  field  for  orange  exists  be- 
tween the  limits  of  the  yellow  and  the  red.  Violet  is  a  diffi- 
cult color  to  test ;  it  appears  for  a  considerable  distance  as  blue 
before  its  color  is  really  recognized  as  violet.  The  three  fun- 
damental colors,  red,  green,  and  blue,  are  really  all  that  are 
required  in  practice. 

The  limits  of  the  normal  fields  for  color  are  necessarily 
difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
sensibility  of  the  retina  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  color 
and  the  brightness  of  the  illumination,  and  the  acuteness  of 
vision  for  color  is  much  less  marked  at  the  periphery  than 
toward  the  centre  of  the  field. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  Landolt  is 
of  opinion  that  the  following  should  represent  the  minimum 
extent  of  the  normal  visual  field  for  colors : 


Blue. 

Red. 

Oreen. 

Upper 

.     50° 

85° 

30° 

Outer 

.     80° 

70° 

55° 

Lower 

.     55° 

45° 

35° 

Inner 

.     50° 

40° 

30° 

Other  observers,  however,  consider  that  the  normal  limits 
are  considerably  less  than  this.  This  difl:erence  of  opinion  is 
doubtless  owing  to  different  conditions  in  experimenting. 

Scotomata. — Having  ascertained  the  limits  of  the  visual  field, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  its  area  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there 
exist  any  blind  spots  {scotomata).  These  may  be  complete  or 
partial.  When  complete,  the  test-object  entirely  disappears 
from  view  as  it  passes  over  the  affected  area.  When  partial, 
the  object  is  only  obscurely  seen.  This  is  effected  by  passing 
the  test-object  from  the  periphery  of  the  field  toward  its 
centre  in  the  different  meridians.  The  patient  fixes  the  white 
spot  on  the  perimeter  as  before,  and  is  instructed  to  give  a 
sign  the  moment  that  the  object  becomes  obscure  or  entirely 
disappears,  and  when  it  again  becomes  clearly  visible.  These 
points  are  then  recorded  on  the  chart. 

The  blind  spot. — There  is  one  part  of  the  field  in  which  a 
scotoma  is  always  present;  this  corresponds  to  the  optic  disk, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  retina  does  not  exist.     In  emme- 
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tropic  eyes  the  position  of  this,  the  blind  spot,  is  about  15°  to 
the  outer  side,  and  3°  below  the  centre  of  the  field.  In  hyper- 
met  ropia  this  distance  is  greater,  and  may  be  as  much  as  19° ; 
whilst  in  myopic  eyes  it  is  less,  and  seldom  exceeds  11°.  The 
form  of  the  blind  spot  is  usually  round,  and  its  diameter  sub- 
tends an  angle  of  from  5°  to  6°. 

Scoiohtata  for  colors  are  tested  for  in  the  same  way  as  those 
for  white. 

Xumerous  forms  of  the  perimeter  have  been  introduced 
since  this  instrument  was  first  used  by  Aubert.  For  a  long 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  instrument  known  as 
Forster's  perimeter;  this  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  cumber- 
some apparatus,  consisting  of  a  broad  semicircle  of  wood, 
which  can  be  rotated  about  its  centre ;  the  test-object  is  moved 
along  this  by  a  system  of  pulleys.  There  is,  however,  no 
advantage  in  using  a  semicircle,  and  most  modern  instruments 
have  a  quadrant  only. 

The  self-registering  machine  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Hardy,  and  that  still  more  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Priest- 
ley Smith,  are  very  excellent  for  the  rapidity,  accuracy,  and 
facilitv  with  which  they  can  be  emploved. 

In  Mr.  McHardy's  perimeter  (Fig.  53)  there  is  a  chin-rest  (e) 
and  a  biting  fixation  bar  (m).  The  height  of  the  rest  and  of 
the  stem  which  supports  the  quadrant  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
ditterent  patients. 

The  test-object — a  disk  of  white  and  colored  paper — is  fixed 
on  a  traveller,  which  is  moved  by  an  endless  band  worked  by 
rotating  the  milled  head  (J).  The  hatul  of  the  surgeon  can  be 
concealed  while  rotating  this  by  afiixing  the  shield  shown  de- 
tached in  the  figure  {n). 

The  chief  novelty  in  the  instrument  is  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  registering  of  the  field  is  accomplished.  The  milled 
head  (J)^  in  addition  to  moving  the  traveller  (/),  rotates  two 
toothed  wheels,  which  cause  two  slips  of  metal  to  move  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  traveller,  and  at  ^  and  i  of  its  speed 
respectively ;  from  each  of  these  there  projects  backwards  a 
sharp  [jointer  (/;);  these  are  so  placed  that  when  the  traveller 
is  at  the  fixation  point  (zero)  their  extremities  lie  exactly  be- 
hind the  fixation  point. 
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The  chart  is  placed  in  a  frame  supported  on  a  hinged  limb 
('■),  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  traveller  is  at  zero  the 
pointers  correspond  to  the  centre  of  the  chart. 

The  quadrant  can  be  rotated  to,  and  fixed  in  any  position; 
and  as  the  plates  supporting  the  pointers  move  with  it,  their 


line  of  movement  always  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the 
quadrant. 

In  using  the  instrument  the  alow-travelling  pointer  ie  usually 
employed,  and  the  other  (which  is  intended  for  mapping  out 
limited  areas  on  an  enlarged  scale)  is  removed. 

Mr.  Priestley  Smith's  perimeter.^ — The  general  arrangement  of 
the  instrument  will  be  understood  from  Fig,  54;  the  following 


'  This  iiiBtrument  (with  chnrUl  is  sold  by  Meetif.  Pickard  &  Curry,  of  1115 

Greai  Portlnnd  Street,  W.  Ila  jiriue  is  SI.  lOt. 

'  This  in-'lrument  (with  chHrts)  is  add  by  Mesars.  Pickard  &  Oin-y,  of  195 

Great  Portland  Street,  W.  Its  price  is  41.  ii. 
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points  only,  need  be  particularly  deecribecl.  When  the  travel- 
ler has  reached  the  limit  of  the  visual  field  the  chart  is  pressed 
against  the  pointer;  the  position  of  the  test-object  is  thus 
recorded  on  the  chart  hy  a  puncture. 

1.  The  patient  rests  his  cheek  against  the  "'ooden  pillar,  bo 
that  the  eye  is  about  au  inch  and  a  half  above  the  knob,  and 


vertically  over  it.     The  height  of  the  instrument  is  regulated 
by  movable  block:;, 

2.  The  quadrant,  whioli  i^  a  flat  strip  of  metal  engraved 
upon  its  two  sides,  is  rotated  by  a  wooden  hand-wheel,  at- 
tached to  the  axis;  it  is  balanced  by  a  weight  upon  the  hand- 
wheel,  8o  that  it  will  stand  in  any  position  without  being  fixed, 

3.  The  test-object  is  a  square  of  paper  gununed  upon  a 
light  vulcanite  wand,  which  the  operator  holds  in  the  Ict^  hand. 
With  the  right  hand  he  rotates  the  hand-wheel,  and  pricks 
the  chart. 

4.  The  chart  is  placed  upon  the  hinder  surface  of  the  hand- 
wheel,  and  rotates  with  it.  There  is  a  mark  on  the  hand- 
wheel  to  show  wliidi   wav  the   chart  is  to  bo   placed.     This 
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mark  is  brought  to  the  top,  and  the  chart  is  then  slipped  in 
from  above  downwards  and  in  the  upright  position. 

5.  Immediately  behind  the  hand-wheel  is  fixed  a  horizontal 
scale,  the  divisions  of  which  correspond  with  the  circles  on 
the  chart.  As  the  quadrant  rotates  the  chart  rotates  with  it, 
and  in  whatever  position  the  quadrant  stands,  the  correspond- 
ing meridian  of  the  chart  stands  against  the  scale.  This 
arrangement  enables  the  operator  to  prick  off  his  observations 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  has  the  further  advantage  that  the 
chart  is  constantly  under  inspection,  and  that  any  portion  of 
the  field  can  be  immediately  brought  under  examination  at 
any  time, 

6.  The  charts  are  of  two  kinds,  A  and  B.  The  A  charts 
correspond  to  the  entire  field,  and  are  divided  by  circles  from 
0°  to  90°,  the  limits  of  the  average  normal  field  being  shown 
by  a  dotted  line.  The  B  charts  are  for  mapping  the  central 
part  of  the  field  on  a  larger  scale,  and  are  divided  from  0°  to 
45°.  The  scale  of  the  perimeter  is  graduated  accordingly  on 
its  two  sides ;  the  A  side  is  to  be  used  with  the  A  charts,  and 
the  B  side  with  the  B  charts. 

7.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  better  to  sweep  the 
field,  or  parts  of  it,  in  circles  rather  than  in  meridians — e.  g.y 
hemiopic  and  sector-like  defects,  in  which  the  boundary  line  of 
the  field  runs  in  a  meridional  direction.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  test-object  may  be  placed  in  the  clip  which  slides  upon  the 
quadrant,  and  carried  round  the  field  in  successive  circles. 
(Vide  Ophthalmic  Review^  November,  1882.) 

The  importance  of  systematic  observation  by  means  of  the 
perimeter  is  paramount.  There  is  scarcely  a  lesion  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye  which  is  not  accompanied  by  perimetric 
symptoms.  Not  only  does  it  frequently  assist  in  establishing 
a  diagnosis  which  without  its  aid  would  have  been  doubtful, 
but  a  prognosis  of  the  case  can  often  be  effected  by  this  means 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  Thus,  in  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  there  is  always  found  to  be  a  contraction  of 
the  visual  field  at  least  for  colors,  and  although  this  affection 
is  easily  recognized  in  the  advanced  condition,  yet  there  are 
many  cases  occurring  in  practice  in  which,  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  the  disks  are  not  particularly  pale,  nor  are  the  vessels 
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contracted.  Under  such  circumstances  the  discovery  of  con- 
traction of  the  visual  field  for  colors  is  of  great  assistance,  both 
in  the  diagnosis  and  in  the  prognosis  of  the  afiection.  Fig.  2, 
opposite  p.  282,  shows  such  a  case,  in  which  a  man  aged  40 
was  sufiering  from  gradual  failure  of  vision  in  both  eyes.  The 
vision  in  each  eye  was  only  -f^.  The  disks  were  not  remark- 
ably pale,  nor  was  the  visual  field  for  white  greatly  contracted; 
but  on  carefully  testing  his  field  for  colors  it  was  found  that 
the  color-sense  of  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  was 
considerably  diminished.  In  advancing  optic  atrophy  the  con- 
traction of  the  visual  field  is  almost  as  constant  a  symptom  as 
the  failure  of  acuteness  of  vision. 

In  gUmcoma  the  contraction  of  the  visual  field  is  quite  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease.  First  the  inner,  and  then  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the  field,  begin  to  contract,  and  this 
gradually  extends  toward  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  central 
and  outer  parts  alone  remaining  unaffected.  At  a  later  period 
even  the  central  vision  is  abolished,  leaving  only  a  portion  of 
the  outer  part  of  the  field 'intact.  Finally  even  this  is  lost. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  this  diminution  is,  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  fields  for  colors  appears  to  advance  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  for  white,  and  so  retain  throughout  a  concentric  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  existing  in  health.  Fig.  1,  on  the  opposite 
page,  shows  the  usual  condition  of  concentric  limitation  of  the 
field.  It  was  taken  from  a  case  of  moderately  advanced  chronic 
glaucoma.  There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  chronic  glaucoma  and  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  cupping  of  the  disk  may  be  slight,  and  there  may 
be  pallor  in  both  aftections ;  but  in  the  ease  of  glaucoma  the 
fields  for  color  are  only  limited  in  proportion  to  the  contrac- 
tion for  white,  whilst  in  atrophy  the  color-sense,  more  espe- 
cially for  green  and  red,  may  be  almost  abolished.  Compare 
the  charts  of  optic  nerve  atrophy  and  glaucoma  opposite  pp. 
232  and  238. 

In  pigmentary  retinitis  there  is  also  contraction  of  the  field, 
which  is  alone  almost  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Here  we 
find  concentric  limitation  of  the  field,  which  involves  all  the 
peripheral  portions,  and  leaves  a  small  circular  area  around  the 
centre  in  which  the  vision  for  colors  is  comparatively  good. 


Z  BighL  vi£uaO  rtato,  B^mmtaty  ReUmlLe. 
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Fig.  2,  on  the  opposite  page,  shows  the  chart  of  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  this  affection. 

In  detachment  of  the  retina^  also,  the  use  of  the  perimeter  is 
often  of  service.  Thus,  having  found  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
that  a  portion  of  the  retina  is  detached,  we  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain the  limits  of  the  field  for  white.  Finding  a  limited  por- 
tion in,  say,  the  upper  half  of  the  field,  destroyed,  we  know 
from  this  that  the  corresponding  lower  half  of  the  retina  is 
separated  from  the  choroid.  Now,  by  further  testing  the  lower 
half  of  this  field  for  colors  we  may  still  learn  something  as  to 
prognosis.  If  we  find  the  limits  of  the  fields  for  color  extend- 
ing quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  detachment,  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  favorable  indication ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  color- 
sense  is  defective  at  some  distance  from  the  detachment,  a  fur- 
ther separation  of  the  retina  is  to  be  feared. 

In  the  various  forms  of  herniopia,  again,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  limits  of  the  persistent  part  of  the  field  both 
for  white  and  for  colors.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  especially 
in  homonymous  hemiopia,  to  find  the  persistent  half  of  the 
visual  field  in  a  state  of  perfect  visual  acuity,  both  for  white 
and  for  colors.  A  chart  of  such  a  field  is  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
opposite  p.  222.  Now,  it  is  possible  for  the  central  cause  of 
this  affection,  such  as  a  small  hemorrhage  in  the  correspond- 
ing hemisphere,  or  the  pressure  of  a  gumma  upon  the  optic 
tract,  to  recede  and  so  allow  the  hemiopia  to  disappear ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  central  lesion  may  so  increase  as  to  ex- 
tend to  the  opposite  optic  tract.  By  careful  perimetric  obser- 
vation we  may,  to  a  great  extent,  ascertain  the  condition  of 
things  going  on  within. 

In  the  various  forms  of  toxic  amaurosis — of  which  those  due 
to  tobacco  and  alcohol  (vide  p.  219)  are  the  most  common — 
the  perimeter  is  a  valuable  instrument  of  diagnosis,  for  by  it 
we  are  enabled  to  discern  a  central  scotoma  for  colors,  which 
is  pathognomonic  of  these  affections. 

Other  forms  of  scotoma  are  sometimes  found.  That  known 
as  the  riny  scotoma  forms  a  band  round  the  point  of  fixation, 
while  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  field  is  unaftected,  and  may 
easily  be  overlooked  unless  the  field  be  very  carefully  tested. 
What  the  significance  of  this  and  other  rare  forms  of  scotoma 
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is  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  state ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  perimeter  will  in  the  future  be  of  consid- 
erable help  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  many  of  the  cases 
of  amblyopia  without  ophthalmoscopic  signs,  the  pathology  of 
which  is  at  present  obscure. 

The  field  of  fixation  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  amount  of 
angular  deviation  from  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  face  which  can  be  given  to  the  eye  by  its  muscles.  This 
can  also  be  measured  by  means  of  the  perimeter.  The  patient 
is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  for  testing  the  visual  field. 
Instead  of  employing  disks  as  test-objects,  we  substitute  a  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  which  is  of  such  a  size  that  its  form  can 
only  be  recognized  when  its  image  falls  on  the  yellow  spot. 
The  slide  of  the  perimeter,  with  the  letter  attached,  is  now 
passed  from  the  centre  toward  the  periphery  of  the  arc,  and 
the  patient  is  told  to  follow  it  with  his  eye,  and  to  give  a  sign 
as  soon  as  he  can  no  longer  distinguish  its  form.  The  angle 
at  which  the  form  of  the  letter  is  lost  is  then  marked  upon  a 
chart  similar  to  those  used  for  the  visual  field.  The  process  is 
repeated  for  the  remainder  of  the  horizontal,  the  vertical,  and 
the  intermediate  meridians.  The  points  thus  obtained  are 
then  connected  by  a  continuous  line,  which  maps  out  the 
limits  of  the  field  of  fixation  for  that  eye. 

From  a  large  number  of  experiments  made  in  this  way 
upon  healthy  eyes,  Landolt  has  found  that  the  average  limita- 
tions of  the  norn)al  field  of  fixation  are  as  follows  : 


Outwards   . 

Outwards  and  dowinvard> 

Downwards 

Downwards  and  inwards 


4.3°    Inwarxl; 


47°    Inwaixls  and  upwards 

50°     Upwards  . 

'5S°     Upward;-  and  outwards 


45° 
45° 
48° 

47° 


It  is  evident  that  this  method  of  testing  the  movements  of  the 
eye  i)roduced  by  the  action  of  the  ocular  muscles  would  be  of 
great  help  in  recording  any  deficiency  in  the  action  of  these 
muscles.  Thus,  sup[)Osing  the  external  ractus  to  be  paralyzed, 
we  should  find  that  the  limits  of  the  field  of  fixation  would 
not  extend  to  45°,  but  would  be  nearer  to  zero  in  proportion 
to  the  completeness  of  the  paralysis.  Similarly  for  all  the 
ocular  muscles. 


TUB    FIELD    OF    FIXATIDK. 
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III  the  chapter  on  Strabismus  it  ■will  be  found  that  the  use 
of  the  perimeter  in  tracing  the  field  of  fiixation  is  not  only 
useful  in  this  way,  but  also  in  diatinguiahing  the  paralytic 
from  other  forms  of  squint. 

The/>W  of  fixation  can  also  be  ascertained  objeclively.  To 
effect  this  a  lighted  taper  is  passed  along  the  arc  of  the 
perimeter  instead  of  the  letter  just  mentioned.  The  positions 
of  the  patient  and  the  observer  are  the  liunic  iia  befuro.     The 


patient  ia  then  told  to  direct  the  eye  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  the  periphery  of  the  arc.  Having  done  this,  the 
observer  passes  the  light  along  the  arc  until,  by  keeping  his 
own  eyejust  behind  it,  he  is  able  to  see  its  image  in  the  centre 
of  the  patient's  cornea.     Since  the  reflected  pencil  of  rays  only 
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coincides  iidth  the  incident  rays  when  it  lies  on  the  principal 
axis  of  the  cornea,  this  test  gives  the  position  of  the  latter,  and 
although  this  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  visiud  axis,  the 
difference  is  unimportant.  He  then  reads  upon  the  arc  (a  a, 
Fig.  66)  the  position  (x)  of  the  taper,  and  then  proceeds  to 
re^ster  the  other  meridians  in  a  similar  manner  (Javal). 

The  angle  ^'  alpha"  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  visual  line  and  the  optic  axis,  can  also  be  determined 
by  the  perimeter.  The  patient  must  be  made  to  fix  the  lighted 
taper  placed  at  zero ;  the  observer  then  moves  his  eye  along 
the  arc  until  the  reflection  of  the  flame  is  seen  in  the  cornea ; 
he  then  reads  the  angle  between  this  point  and  the  flame, 
which  is  double  that  of  the  angle  alpha.  (This  experiment  is 
accurate  only  when  the  principal  axis  of  the  cornea  coincides 
with  that  of  the  whole  eye.) 

A  recent  writer  (de  Wecker  and  Landolt,  p.  110)  has  em- 
ployed the  term  angle  ** alpha**  to  express  the  angle  formed 
by  the  visual  line  and  the  axis  of  the  cornea ;  it  has,  however, 
been  thought  better  to  retain  the  original  sense  of  the  term. 


CHAPTER    X. 

COLOR. VISION  AND  ITS  DEFECTS. 
By  W.  Adams  Frost,  F.R.C.S. 

Normal  color-visioiL — ^Light  is  transmitted  by  means  of  trans- 
verse waves  of  ether ;  the  waves,  however,  in  white  or  color- 
less light  are  not  of  one  uniform  type,  but  vary  i^i  heightVand 
rapidity  of  vibration.  The  waves  of  greatest  height  '  and 
slowest  vibration  are  less  easily  refracted  than  the  lesser  waves 
with  more  rapid  vibration ;  hence,  when  a  beam  of  solar  light 
passes  through  a  prism,  it  undergoes  dispersion^  or  a  separation 
into  waves  of  different  fates  of  vibration.  Such  of  these  waves 
as  are  capable  of  exciting  the  retina  give  rise  to  the  sensation 
of  color,  and  the  series  of  colors  caused  by  the  decomposition 
of  light  is  called  a  spectrum.  The  largest  waves  which  are 
capable  of  exciting  the  retina  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  red, 
the  smallest  to  that  of  violet;  between  these  extremes  are 
waves  of  gradually  decreasing  size  and  increasing  rates  of 
vibration  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  and  these  give  rise  to 
various  colors. 

The  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  their  order,  are  as  follows : 

(Heat  rays)j  Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Prussian  Blue, 
Indigo,  Violet  (chemical  rays). 

These  are  the  only  ether  waves  capable  of  exciting  the 
retina ;  but  at  each  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  there  are  in- 
visible waves.  Those  beyond  the  red  are  of  still  greater 
height,  and  are  called  heat  rays ;  and  beyond  the  violet  are 
smaller  waves,  which  are  called  chemical  rays.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind,  for  all  the  rays 
possess  heat  and  chemical  action,  and  the  visible  portion  of 
the  spectrum  owes  its  visibility,  not  to  any  difference  in  its 
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physical  character,  but  to  the  constraction  of  our  visual  ap- 
paratus. 

Light  is  reflected  from  objects  in  various  ways.  A  surface 
reflecting  light  perfectly — a  perfect  mirror — ^would  be  colorless 
and  invisible.  A  surface  which  reflects  all  the  waves  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  white  light,  but  reflects  the 
waves  irregularly,  appears  tohiie.  A  surface  reflecting  no  light, 
but  quenching  or  absorbing  all,  would  be  invisible ;  if  it  re- 
flected only  suflicient  light  to  render  it  visible,  it  would  appear 
black;  so  that  a  black  surfieu^e  is  visible  only  in  consequence  of 
the  imperfection  of  its  blackness.  A  colored  surface  quenches 
some  waves  of  colorless  light,  and  reflects  others;  it  is  from 
the  latter  that  we  judge  of  the  color  of  the  surface. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  following  terms  in  relation  to 
colors  should  always  be  used  in  the  same  sense.  Differences 
in  hue  or  tone  are  those  which  exist  between  the  different  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  as  red,  yellow,  blue,  etc.  Fulness  or  satura- 
tion  depends  on  the  amount  of  colored  light  reflected;  the 
more  white  light  is  reflected  with  a  color  the  less  the  degree 
of  saturation.  Brightness  depends  on  the  total  amount  of  light 
reflected.  A  color  which  is  much  diluted  with  white  we  speak 
of  SiB  pale  or  light.  The  term  full  or  deep  should  mean  that  a 
large  quantity  of  the  colored  light  is  reflected,  and  very  little 
white;  while  dark  means  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  colored  light  is  reflected,  but  none  of  any  other  kind — in 
other  words,  it  is  mixed  with  black. 

Additional  proof  that  white  light  is  composite  is  atibrded  by 
the  fact  that  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  can  be  recombined,  so 
as  to  form  white,  by  condensing  them  by  means  of  a  lens,  a>id 
that  if  the  colors  be  painted  on  a  disk  {MaxwelPs  disk)  in  the 
same  proportions  as  they  exist  in  the  spectrum,  and  the  disk 
be  rotated  rapidly,  a  gray  is  produced,  which  approaches  white 
in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  pigments  used  and  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  relative  quantity  of  each  color  has  been 
measured. 

In  order  to  produce  white,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
einploy  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum;  a  mixture  of  red,  green, 
and  violet  will  suflice.  These  colors  are  the  only  ones  that 
cannot  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  others,  hence  they  are 
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called  fundamental  or  primaiy.  Any  other  color  of  the  spec- 
trum (or  a  color  indistinguishable  from  it  by  the  eye)  can  be 
produced  by  a  combination  of  the  primary  colors  on  either 
side  of  it.  In  speaking  thus  of  the  mixture  of  colors,  it  must 
be  understood  that  colored  light  is  meant;  the  effect  of  mixing 
pilinienta  is  different,  because  the  pigments  are  impure ;  thus  a 
mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  light  produces  white,  but  if  blue 
and  yellow  pigments  be  mixed,  green  is  produced ;  this  is  be- 
cause each  of  the  pigments  reflects  some  green  light  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  color,  so  that  by  their  union  a  green,  more  or 
less  mixed  with  white,  is  produced. 

Since  white  can  be  made  by  mixing  the  three  primary  colors, 
it  follows  that  to  each  one  of  these  there  corresponds  a  com- 
plementary color  [i,  e.y  a  color  whose  addition  is  required  to  make 
white),  which  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  other  two. 

Thus  the  complement  of  red  is  green  -\-  violet  =  bluish-green . 
*•  *'  green  is  red  -{-  \\o\et  =  purple. 

''  **  violet  is  red  -|-  green  =  yellowish-green. 

In  the  same  way,  to  each  color  in  the  spectrum  there  is  an- 
other, which,  added  to  it,  produces  white,  and  which  is  there- 
fore said  to  be  complementary  to  it.  The  relative  positions  of 
a  color  and  its  complement  are  the  same  throughout  the  spec-. 
trum.  Thus,  if  a  color  be  taken  which  lies  to  the  right  of  red — 
e.  g.^  orange,  its  complement  will  lie  to  the  right  of  bluish- 
green,  viz.,  blue,  and  so  throughout  the  spectrum. 

But  here  we  must  guard  against  an  error.  Each  color  in 
the  spectrum  has  a  definite  wave-length,  and  rapidity  of  vibra- 
tion peculiar  to  itself;  and,  though  the  visual  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  two  of  the  so-called  fundamental 
colors  is  indistinguishable  from  that  produced  by  the  spectral 
color  that  lies  between  them,  this  resemblance  is  probably  only 
due  to  the  imperfection  of  our  color-sense.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  separation  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  into  funda- 
mental and  non-fundamental  has  a  great  value  in  relation  to 
our  perception  of  colors,  but  none  in  relation  to  their  physical 
properties ;  in  other  words,  its  value  is  physiological  rather 
than  physical. 

Purple  seems  to  occupy  an  anomalous  position  in  the  scale 
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of  colors,  for  it  is  formed  by  the  onioii  of  red  and  violet;  yet 
these  do  not  lie  on  either  side  of  it,  bat  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
spectrom.  We  have  seen  that  beyond  either  end  of  the  visible 
spectmm  there  are  waves  the  rates  of  whose  vibrations  form  a 
continnons  series  with  those  of  the  visible  spectmm ;  so  that 
from  the  large,  slowly  vibrating,  nltra-red  waves  the  rate  of 
vibration  gradually  increases  through  all  the  spectral  colors  to 
the  invisible  nltra-violet  rays ;  how  &t  they  extend  in  either 
direction  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  they  stop  short  at  the  point  where  we  cease 
to  be  able  to  follow  them.  K  we  assume  that  beyond  the  vio- 
let these  waves  extend  ad  infinitum^  their  rate  of  vibration  in- 
creasing at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  visible  spectrum,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  some  distance  beyond  the  violet  they  would  form 
a  series  of  waves  which  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  colors  of  the  visible  spectrum  as  a  series  of  musical  notes 
to  their  octaves.  On  this  hypothesis  purple  would  take  its 
proper  place  between  the  violet  of  the  visible  spectrum  and 
the  octave  of  the  visible  red,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  would 
consist  of  an  infinite  series  of  waves,  of  which  only  a  single 
octave  would  be  capable  of  exciting  any  visual  sensation. 

The  relation  of  the  color-sensations  to  each  other  and  to 
white  may  be  conveniently  represented  by  a  circle  formed  by 
all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  the  red  and  violet  being  united 
by  various  shades  of  purple,  and  white  being  placed  in  the 
middle.  Each  color  and  its  complement  would  then  lie  at 
opposite  extremities  of  the  same  diameter,  while  white,  which 
is  formed  by  their  union,  would  lie  between  them.  Such  a 
diagram,  however,  would  give  no  indication  of  the  proportion 
of  each  color  necessary;  this  can  be  done  by  altering  the  circle 
to  a  triangle,  and  placing  the  fundamental  colors  at  the  angles; 
a  color  formed  by  the  combination  of  any  two  will  then  be 
found  on  the  line  between  them  (Fig.  66).  We  shall  presently 
see  that  the  purest  primary  colors  do  not  give  rise  to  the  purest 
possible  sensation  of  those  colors,  so  that  the  sensations  which 
we  call  red,  green,  and  violet  are  indicated  by  a  position  a  little 
removed  from  the  angles.  The  position  of  the  various  colors, 
and  of  white,  is  so  chosen  that  the  latter  always  lies  on  the 
line  connecting  the  complementary  colors,  and  proportionately 
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nearer  to  that  one  of  which  it  contaiDB  moet;  and  in  the  same 
way,  any  compound  color  lies  on  the  line  between  its  compo- 
nents, and  proportionately  nearer  to  the  one  of  which  it  con- 
tains most. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  sense  of  color  Ib  very 
defective.  In  the  first  place  we  know  that  there  are  waves  on 
each  side  of  the  visible  spectrum,  which,  although  they  j 


no  other  difierence,  as  far  aa  we  can  ascertain,  from  those  of 
the  visible  spectrum,  yet  excite  no  visual  sensation.  In  the 
second  place,  the  same  visual  impression  is  caused  by  colors 
that  have  no  other  claim  to  be  considered  as  identical.  Thus, 
a  mixture  of  red  and  bluish-green,  and  one  of  yellowiah-green 
and  violet,  alike  produce  the  sensation  of  white  ;  yet  a  surface 
illuminated  by  the  first  would  in  a  photograph  come  out  black, 
while  the  second,  under  the  same  conditions,  would  appear 
very  bright;  by  means  of  a  prism,  too,  the  mixtures  could  be 
resolved  into  their  component  colors.  Helmboltz  has  com- 
pared our  color  and  musical  senses,  and  shown  how  much 
more  highly  developed  the  latter  is ;  for  a  good  musical  ear 
can  not  only  assign  to  every  note  heard  singly  its  true  value, 
but  can  resolve  a  chord  into  the  notes  of  which  it  is  com- 
pounded, and  even  in  the  combined  eiiect  of  an  orchestra  can 
recognize  each  component  sound. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  the  visual  sensations  produced 
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by  the  ftmdamental  spectral  colors,  although  the  purest  ever 
experienced,  are  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  vision  less 
pure  than  certain  subjective  sensations  of  these  same  colors. 

We  must  first  glance  at  the  physiological  relation  that  ex- 
ists between  complementary  color- sensations.  If  any  bright 
color  be  looked  at  steadily  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  the 
eye  be  then  directed  to  some  white  or  gray  surface,  an  after- 
image  is  seen,  whose  color  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  sur- 
face originally  looked  at  If  the  complement  to  one  of  the 
spectral  colors  is  looked  at  in  this  manner,  the  hue  in  the 
after-image  is  brighter  than  the  corresponding  hue  in  the  spec- 
trum, and  ^ves  rise  to  a  purer  sensation  of  that  color  than  can 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

To  construct  a  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  colors  are  per- 
ceived, which  should  explain  the  relation  of  the  fundamental 
to  the  other  colors,  the  physiolo^eal  relation  of  the  comple- 
mentary colors,  and  the  mistakes  made  by  those  who  are  color- 
blind, was  a  problem  which  occupied  physicists  and  physiolo- 
gists during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  In  1800,  however, 
the  mighty  intellect  of  Thomas  Young  had  already  formulated 
such  a  theory ;  but  as  it  was  about  half  a  century  in  advance 
of  the  accepted  physiology  of  his  day,  it  lay  dormant  and  for- 
gotten, until  revived  and  slightly  modified  by  Helmholtz,when 
it  was  found  not  only  to  explain  nearly  all  the  phenomena  as- 
sociated with  our  perception  of  colors,  but  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  facts  which  have  been  discovered  and  theories  which 
have  been  accepted  since  it  was  first  constructed. 

Young's  theory  was,  that  in  the  eye  there  existed  three  sets 
of  fibres,  each  of  which  was  excited  by  one  of  the  fundamental 
colors  and  by  the  non-fundamental  colors  near  it  in  the  spec- 
trum, so  that  each  fundamental  color  excited  only  one  set  of 
fibres,  but  a  non-fundamental  color  excited  the  fibres  corre- 
sponding to  the  fundamental  colors  on  each  side  of  it.  Thus 
red  and  green  would  each  excite  one  set  of  fibres  only,  while 
yellow,  which  lies  between  them  in  the  spectrum,  would  excite 
both  the  red  and  green  fibres ;  this  explains  why  the  same 
visual  sensation  is  produced  by  a  pure  spectral  yellow,  and  a 
yellow  is  produced  by  mixing  red  and  green.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, although  capable  of  accounting  for  most  of  the  facts 
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connected  with  color-vision,  leavee  a  few  unexplained — for  in- 
stance, tlie  fact  of  the  subjective  sensation  of  tbe  after-image 
of  bluish-green  (the  complement  of  red)  being  more  inteuee 
than  that  caused  by  the  primary  sensation  of  the  purest  red 
in  nature,  namely,  that  of  the  spectrum;  it  fails  to  explain, 
also,  why  those  who  are  blind  to  red  confuse  certain  shades  of 
red  and  green,  for  according  to  it  pure  red  would  excite  no 
visual  sensation  at  all.  To  meet  these  difficulties  Ilelmholtz 
nioditied  the  theory  somewhat. 

Toimg-Helmholtz  theory. — This  moditied  theory  is  as  follows: 
That  there  exist,  as  assumed  by  Young,  three  seta  of  fibres, 
corresponding  to  the  three  fundamental  colors,  but  that  each 
of  these  colors,  in  addition  to  exciting  its  own  special  fibres, 
excites  also,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  the  other  Two.  The 
eft'ect  of  the  various  colors  of  the  spectrum  in  different  sets  of 
fibres  can  be  conveniently  shown  by  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram {Fig.  57),     Tbe  curves  1,  -2,  ami  3  reprci^CTit  respectively 


the  fibres  corresponding  to  red,  green,  and  violet:  the  height 
of  the  curve  at  any  point  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  stimulated  by  the  color  indicated  below  hy  a  letter. 
The  sensation  of  white  is  produced  by  the  maximum  stimula- 
tion of  all  three. 

According  to  this  view,  red  not  only  stimulates  strongly  the 
red  fibres,  but  also  to  a  slight  extent  those  for  green  and  violet. 
If-then,  we  could  eliminate  the  action  of  the  two  latter  fibres, 
we  should  get  a  purer  sensation  of  red  ;  this  can  he  done  by 
gazing  at  a  color  formed  by  the  union  of  green  and  violet, 
viz.,  bluish-green  ;  the  fibres  correflponding  to  green  and  violet 
then  become  fatigued,  and  the  complementary  red  of  the  after- 
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image  consequently  appears  more  vivid  than  the  purest  red 
with  the  eye  in  its  natural  condition.  The  Young-Helmholtz 
theory  is  now  very  generally  accepted;  there  are,  however, 
several  rival  theories,  most  of  which  are  merely  modifications 
of  it,  and  need  not  detain  us;  but  what  may  be  termed  the 
photo-chemical  theory  of  Hering  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

Hering't  theory, — ^It  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  that 
there  existed  in  the  retina  a  substance  which  received  the  name 
of  visual  purpUy  upon  which  light  under  certain  conditions 
acted  chemically,  producing  a  kind  of  photograph  of  external 
objects.  Hering  assumed  that  there  are  three  substances,  each 
of  which  is  acted  on  chemically  by  two  colors  but  in  opposite 
ways,  the  one  color  causing  disintegration  of  the  substance, 
the  other  building  up ;  and  he  accordingly  designated  each  as 
an  (issmUatum  or  a  dissimilation  color ;  these  substances  he  con- 
siders as  corresponding  to  the  following  pairs :  (1)  Bed  and 
green,  of  which  red  is  the  dissimilation  and  green  the  assimi- 
lation color ;  (2)  Blue  and  yellow— of  these  he  is  uncertain 
which  to  consider  as  dissimilation  and  which  assimilation;  (8) 
White  and  black,  of  which  white  is  the  dissimilation  color. 

According  to  this  view,  white  and  black  are  considered  as 
specific  color-sensations,  and  not  as  expressing  the  combined 
effect  of  all  colors  or  the  absence  of  light. 

The  foundation  for  Hering's  theory  is  the  assumption  that 
the  visual  purple  plays  an  essential  part  in  vision,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  proved.  That  prolonged  exposure  to  light  of  a 
delicate  membrane  like  the  retina,  should  produce  some 
changes,  is  not  surprising ;  but  if  such  changes  were  essential 
to  vision  they  would  surely  be  most  marked  where  vision  was 
most  acute,  viz.,  at  the  yellow  spot,  but  here  the  visual  purple 
is  absent.  This  theory,  however,  does  explain  a  fact  that  the 
Young-Helmholtz  theory  does  not  account  for,  viz.,  that  a 
complementary  after-image  is  seen  when  the  eyes  are  closed. 

The  retinal  elements  which  are  essential  to  color-vision  are 
probably  the  cones,  for  they  are  most  abundant  at  the  yellow 
spot,  where  color-vision  is  most  acute,  and  more  sparsely  scat- 
tered at  the  periphery,  where  color-vision  is  very  defective,  and 
in  animals  whose  habits  are  nocturnal  the  cones  are  absent. 
(Schultze.) 
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The  periphery  of  the  visual  field  is  blind  to  all  colors,  the 
field  for  green  being  the  smallest.  It  has,  however,  been  said 
(Landolt)  that  if  colors  of  great  intensity  be  employed  they 
can  be  recognized  quite  up  to  the  periphery  of  the  field.  Since 
the  color  of  objects  depends  on  the  light  reflected  from  them, 
it  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  incident  light;  if  the  amount 
of  light  reflected  is  sufliciently  bright  to  stimulate  all  the  three 
sets  of  fibres  to  their  maximum  extent,  the  sensation  of  white 
is  produced  whatever  may  be  the  color  of  the  reflecting 
surface  by  a  feebler  illumination.  A  color  which  has  the 
greatest  intrinsic  brightness,  L  e.,  reflects  the  most  light,  most 
easily  passes  into  white;  in  this  respect  yellow  takes  the  lead. 
For  the  same  reason  colors  of  a  low  degree  of  saturation,  ^.  c, 
containing  much  white  light,  differ  less  from  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance than  more  saturated  colors ;  this  fact  has  an  impor- 
tant practical  bearing  in  testing  the  color-vision. 

Congenital  defects  of  color-vision. — It  has  long  been  known 
that  persons  are  occasionally  met  with  who,  although  po'ssess- 
ing  normal  sight  in  all  other  respects,  fail  to  see  any  diflTerence 
between  colors  which  to  other  people  are  totally  distinct; 
they  are  therefore  said  to  be  color-blind.  The  earliest  published 
case  of  color-blindness  is  that  of  a  shoemaker  in  Cumberland 
named  Harris  {Phil.  Trans,  of  Hoy.  Soc,  1777).  In  1794  Dal- 
ton  discovered  his  own  defect,  and  mentioned  other  cases. 
But  it  is  only  within  the  present  decade  that  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  frequency  of  color-blindness;  and 
the  result  of  the  examination  of  large  numbers  of  persons,  in 
this  country,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  has  been  to 
establish  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  a  rare  defect  among 
females,  the  proportion  of  color-blind  persons  among  males 
whose  sight  is  otherwise  normal  is  not  less  than  4  per  cent. 

That  the  percentage  should  be  so  high  seems  at  first  sight 
almost  incredible,  but  the  defect  is  one  that  cannot  only  easily 
be  concealed  by  the  subject  of  it,  but  one  of  which  he  may  be 
himself  entirely  unconscious.  In  early  life  we  learn  to  asso- 
ciate the  names  of  certain  colors  with  the  names  of  common 
objects ;  thus  we  learn  very  early  that  grass  is  green,  the  clear 
sky  blue,  and  that  a  soldier  wears  a  red  coat;  a  child  who  has 
normal  color-sense  soon  learns  to  recognize  similar  qualities  in 
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other  objects  and  to  call  them  by  the  same  name,  whilst  one 
whose  color-vision  is  defective  learns  hy  heart  the  colors  of 
common  object*,  without  recognizing? the  true  distinctions.  As 
he  grows  older  he  is  puzzled  to  find  other  objects  designated 
by  the  same  epithet;  if  he  attempts  to  name  the  color  of  un- 
Itiniiliar  objects  he  makes  mistukcs,  for  which  he  is  lauglied  at. 
and  he  probably  thinks  no  more  about  the  matter,  but  does  not 
again  commit  himself  to  giving  a  name  to  a  color.  Except  in 
certain  emptoyments,  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  is  called  upon 
to  name  a  color  or  to  match  two  colored  objects;  and  it  must, 
moreover,  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  color-blind  do  not  con- 
fiiae  all  colore,  but  only  a  few,  and  not  all  shades  of  those;  so 
that  a  man  may  easily  reach  adult  life  without  suspecting  his 
defect  himself,  and  still  more  easily  without  exciting  any  sus- 
picion of  it  among  his  friends.  The  case  of  a  woman  is  some- 
what different.  Except  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  woman  who  was  color-blind 
long  to  conceal  her  defect;  but  among  women  the  defect  is,: 
ae  we  shall  see  later  on,  extremely  rare. 

Throughout  this  chapter  it  must  bo  understood  that  we  are" 
si>L'akiiig  (if  a  congenital,  no!  of  un  :iec|uired  defect:  in  many 
morbid  conditions  the  loss  or  impairment  of  color-sense  is  an 
important  symptom,  and  in  some  toxic  forms  of  amaurosis — 
notably  those  due  to  tobacco  and  alcohol — the  loss  of  color- 
vision  over  a  limited  area  of  the  visual  field  is  a  characteristic 
symptom.  These  acquired  defects  will,  however,  be  more  ap- 
propriately considered  under  the  diseases  in  the  couree  of 
which  they  occur. 

Defective  color-vision  may  present  several  varieties  and  de- 
grees, and  these  have  been  variously  classified.  The  mistakes 
made  by  the  color-blind  can,  however,  be  most  conveniently 
explained  by  means  of  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  and  this 
therefore  serves  as  the  best  basis  for  a  classification.  As  the 
essence  of  this  theory  is  the  existence  of  separate  nerve-fibres 
for  each  of  the  three  fundamental  colors,  so  defective  color- 
vision  is  explained  by  the  absence,  or  impaired  function,  of  one 
or  more  of  these  sets  of  fibres.     Thus  we  may  have — 

A.  Total  color-bliadneBB  (achromatopsia),  in  which  there  would 
be  only  one  set  of  fibres  capable  of  excitation,  and  therefore 
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all  differences  of  color  would  only  make  themselves  known 
according  to  the  degree  of  excitation  they  caused,  and  would 
be  perceived  only  as  various  degrees  of  brightness.  Total 
color-blindness  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  need  not  be 
further  considered  here. 

B.  Complete  blindness  for  one  of  the  ftindamental  colors  (par- 
tial achromatopsia).     Thus  we  may  have — 

i.  Complete  red-blindness, 
ii.  Complete  green-blindness, 
iii.  Complete  violet-blindness  (or  blue,  according  to  Maxwell). 

C.  Incomplete  blindness  for  one  of  the  fimdamental  colors.     . 

D.  Incomplete  blindness  for  all  three. 

The  two  latter  may  be  conveniently  classed  together  as 
feeble  chromatic  sense. 

Among  pronounced  cases  of  color-blindness — Group  B — 
red-blindness  is  the  most  common,  while  violet-blindness  is 
very  rare. 

The  red-  and  the  green-blind  possess,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  many  points  of  resemblance,  and  are  equally  important  in 
cases  where  the  competence  of  the  subject  to  distinguish  sig- 
nals is  in  question.  For  these  reasons  those  coming  under 
B  i  and  B  ii  are  sometimes  classed  together  as  "  red-green- 
blind." 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  the- 
ory, each  fundamental  color,  in  addition  to  exciting  the  special 
fibres  corresponding  to  it,  excites  also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  the 
other  fibres ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  absence  of  one 
set  of  fibres  must  alter  the  perception  not  only  of  the  funda- 
mental color  which  most  powerfully  excites  it,  but  also  of  those 
which  excite  it  in  a  less  degree.  This  will  be  made  clearer  by 
a  reference  to  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  58),  which  is  a  repro- 
duction of  Fig.  57  with  the  curve  1  omitted,  and  therefore 
represents  the  color-vision  of  the  red-blind.  The  sensation  of 
white  is  now  produced  by  the  excitation  of  two  instead  of  three 
sets  of  fibres.  lied  will  excite  the  fibres  for  green,  and  very 
slightly  indeed  those  for  violet ;  therefore,  the  sensation  of 
green  will  be  produced.  Since  the  amount  of  excitation  of 
each  set  of  fibres  is  comparatively  slight,  the  color  will  appear 
to  be  lacking  in  brightness;  but  as  the  stimulation  is  confined 
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almost  entirely  to  the  one  set  of  fibres,  there  will  be  little  ap- 
pearauce  of  admixture  with  white :    therefore  the  red  will 

appeur  as  a  !*uturated  green  of  tow  intensity. 


Red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green  will  obviously  jn'oduee  very 
similar  sensations,  but  the  green  will  be  the  ninst  intense — i.  e., 
tlie  brightest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  saturated — that 
is,  will  eontain  the  greatest  amount  of  while.  A  red-blind 
pei-son,  therefore,  would  distinguish  red  and  green  only  by 
their  diflerence  in  brightness;  if  the  two  appeared  of  the 
sanjf  intfiii^ity  to  tlie  norninl  eye,  the  green  would  appear  the 


brightest  to  the  red-blind ;  and  if  given  several  shades  of  red 
and  green,  and  told  to  find  two— one  of  eaeh  color — which 
appeared  to  him  alike,  he  would  match  a  dark  saturated  red 
with  a  bright  green.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  yellow  and 
blue  would  give  rise  to  totally  different  sensations,  and  would 
therefore  not  be  confounded  by  him, 

In  the  same  way,  for  the  green-blind  curve  2  is  omitted 
(Fig.  59). 

Red  will  be  a  aaturated  color  of  low  intensity:  yellow  will 
bo  slightly  more  intense,  and  winter. 
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Green  is  composed  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  the'  two  funda- 
mental sensations  which  in  the  green-blind  produce  white  by 
their  combination,  but  being  of  low  intensity  is  equivalent  to 
gray.  The  impression  produced  by  a  yellowish-green,  how- 
ever (between  yellow  and  green),  would  not  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  a  yellowish-red  (scarlet)  between  red  and  orange, 
except  that  the  latter  would  appear  brighter.  Hence  the 
green-blind  will  not  unfrequently  match  a  scarlet  with  a  yel- 
lowish-green, which  to  the  normal  sight  is  much  brighter. 

Violet-blindness  is  extremely  rare,  and  not  of  so  much  prac- 
tical interest  as  the  preceding  varieties,  as  it  produces  no  con- 
fusion between  red  and  green,  which  are  the  colors  used  in 
signalling. 

Methods  of  testing  color-vision. — The  practical  importance  of 
being  able  with  certainty  to  detect  defective  color-vision  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  lives  of  many  may  be  sacrificed  by  one 
man  mistaking  a  red  for  a  green  signal.  Hence  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight  that  the  best  test  would  be  to  show  the  examinee 
red  and  green  signals  in  succession,  and  ask  him  to  name  the 
color.  Such  a  test  would,  however,  be  ineflicient  for  several 
reasons.  We  have  seen  that  the  red-  and  green-blind  do  not 
confound  red  and  green,  but  only  certain  shades  of  these 
colors;  given  a  red  and  green,  which  to  the  normal  eye  appear 
of  equal  brightness,  the  red  will  appear  the  brighter  to  the 
green-blind,  and  the  green  to  the  red-blind.  Seeing  the  two 
lights  in  quick  succession,  a  man  who  is  red-  or  green-blind 
may  recognize  the  difference  between  them,  and  name  them 
correctly ;  possibly  he  is  unaware  of  his  defect,  and  believes 
that  he  recognizes  the  true  difference  between  them.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient ;  he  may  in  clear  weather,  and  at  a  known 
distance,  recognize  a  signal  correctly ;  but  if  that  which  is  to 
him  the  brighter  light  is  obscured  by  steam  or  mist,  how  is  he 
then,  with  no  standard  of  comparison,  to  recognize  it?  At 
sea,  too,  a  fresh  difficulty  is  interposed  by  the  fact  that  the 
distance  of  the  light  is  unknown.  The  use  of  colored  lanterns, 
or  a  lamp  with  colored  glasses  and  diaphragms,  so  that  signal 
lamps  at  different  distances  can  be  represented,  is  interesting 
as  a  confirmation  of  other  tests,  but  is  utterly  unreliable  as  a 
first  test. 
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A  good  t^8t  should  be  quite  IndepeDdent  of  the  names  of  the 
colors — many  uneducated  persons  are  wonderfully  ignorant  of 
color-nomenclature,  and  yet  have  perfect  color-vision — and  it 
should  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  enable  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  be  examined  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  it  should  be  a  real  test,  L  e.^  that  it  should 
allow  no  one  with  defective  color- vision  to  pass,  or  condemn 
any  with  normal  color-sense. 

Holmgren*!  wools  constitute  a  test  which  fulfils  these  require- 
ments better  than  any  other.  This  method  consists  in  making 
the  observer  pick  out  from  a  heap  of  wools  those  which  seem 
to  him  to  be  the  same  color  as  one  given  to  him.  Skeins  of 
wool  have  been  chosen  as  the  test-objects,  for  the  following 
reasons  amongst  others.  The  colors  are  purer,  and  the  sur- 
face reflects  less  white  light  than  pieces  of  paper,  glass,  or 
other  stiff  material.  They  can  be  obtained  in  any  variety  of 
color,  and  are  uniformly  colored  throughout. 

The  tests  are  three  in  number :  the  first  will  detect  all  those 
who  have  any  defect  of  color-vision;  the  others  will  determine 
the  nature  of  the  defect. 

The  wools  must  be  placed  on  a  flat  surface,  on  a  white  cloth, 
in  good  daylight. 

Test  I. — In  the  first  test  a  skein  is  taken  as  the  color,  which 
is  a  pure  green  rather  freely  mixed  with  white ;  it  is  repre- 
sented very  accurately  in  the  color-plate  on  the  opposite  page.* 

The  heap  of  wools  should  consist  of:  (1)  A  variety  of  shades 
of  green  of  the  same  character  as  the  test-color;  the  other 
greens  also  may  be  added,  such  as  blue-green,  but  they  make 
the  test  longer,  and  do  not  add  to  its  efficiency.  (2)  Various 
shades  of  the  confusion-colors  (1-5,  in  the  opposite  plate),  con- 
sisting of  grays,  drabs,  yellows,  rose,  and  salmon  colors,  all 
freely  diluted  with  white. 

The  test-color  is  shown  to  the  examinee,  and  he  is  told  to 

*  (Treat  pains  have  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Lebon  &  Co.  in  reprcxluce  tho  colon 
of  tbe  wools  in  the  phitc,  but  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  so  accurately.  As, 
however,  several  shades  of  each  color  have  to  be  used,  the  errrns  are  of  little 
c«»n.eequence.  The  plate  is  only  intended  to  represent  the  wools,  and  must  on 
n<»  acrcount  be  itself  used  as  a  test,  as  sonic  of  the  compound  colors  are  composed 
differently  to  the  dves  used  for  the  wools. 
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look  at  the  heap  and  to  pick  out  from  it  those  skeins  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  the  same  color  as  it,  it  being  explained 
that  thej  may  be  of  lighter  or  darker  shades. 

With  people  of  low  intelligence,  and  with  children,  it  is  a 
good  plan  for  the  examiner  to  go  through  the  test  himself  to 
show  how  simple  a  matter  it  is ;  if  the  number  of  wools  be 
suflBicient,  and  they  are  properly  mixed  afterwards,  this  gives 
no  unfair  assistance  to  those  whose  color-vision  is  defective. 

The  directions  may  be  given  to  a  large  number — as  many 
as  can  conveniently  see — at  the  same  time,  and  then  each  one 
is  told  to  step  forward  in  turn  and  go  through  the  test.  Those 
with  normal  color-sense,  as  a  rule,  pick  out  the  correct  wools 
quickly  and  without  hesitation ;  those  who  have  any  defect 
choose  their  wools  in  a  slow,  hesitating  manner,  and  with 
them  select  one  or  more  of  the  confusion-colors,  and  miss 
some  of  the  greens.  Any  who  choose  a  confusion-color,  or 
show  a  genuine  doubt  as  to  whether  they  should  choose  one 
— even  though  they  reject  it— should  be  subjected  to  the 
second  test.  Those  who  pick  out  all  the  correct  wools  and 
no  confusion-colors  may  be  considered  to  possess  normal  color- 
sense.  After  a  little  experience,  one  learns  to  recognize  those 
who  suspect  their  own  deficiency,  by  their  general  behaviour; 
they  generally  hang  back,  and  watch  the  performance  of 
others  with  great  care,  when  their  turn  comes  they  are  most 
laboriously  careful,  taking  up  each  skein  and  looking  at  it 
minutely.  The  inexperienced  examiner  may,  however,  if  he 
trusts  to  general  behavior,  occasionally  mistake  nervousness 
or  stupidity  for  defective  color-sense;  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  former  can  always  be  overcome  by  tact  and  patience. 

The  object  of  Test  I.  is  to  separate  those  whose  color-vision 
is  normal  from  those  in  whom  it  is  defective ;  the  nature  of  the 
defect  is  determined  by  the  following  test. 

Test  II. — A  rather  pale  but  bright  shade  of  purple  (rose)  is 
taken  as  the  test  (ii.  (a)  represents  it  fairly  well,  but  is  a  little 
too  dull).  The  heap  of  wools  consists  of  (1)  various  shades  of 
purple,  (2)  various  shades  of  the  confusion-colors  (6-9) — blues, 
violets,  grays,  and  greens. 

Purple,  being  composed  of  red  and  violet  or  blue,  is  to  the 
red-blind  identical  with  the  two  latter  colors.     For  the  green- 
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blind  a  combination  of  red  and  violet  produces  white  or  gray, 
and  green  (vide  g^  Fig.  59)  produces  a  similar  effect,  but  less 
intense. 

Therefore — 
The  red-Mind  chooses  blue  and  violet  (6  and  7); 
The  gray-blind  chooses  gray  and  bright  green  (8  and  9). 

He  who,  having  failed  in  Test  I.,  chooses  only  purples,  has 
a  weak  chromatic  sense — u  e.y  he  may  have  any  of  the  defects 
enumerated  under  C  and  D  on  p.  258.  There  is  no  practical 
advantage  in  endeavoring  to  distinguish  between  these.  The 
examination  may  close  here,  but  the  following  may  be  used  to 
confirm  the  result  in  those  who  have  failed  in  the  preceding 
tests. 

Test  m. — ^A  bright  red,  such  as  is  employed  in  signal  flags 
(ii.  b),  is  used  as  the  test-skein.  The  confusion-colors  are  dark 
and  light  shades  of  green  and  brown  (10-18),  which  should  be 
rather  darker  than  10,  or  olive  color. 

The  red-blind  chooses  a  green  and  a  dark  brown  (10  and  11), 
the  latter  being  a  combination  of  greenish-yellow  with  black. 

The  green-blind  chooses  a  green,  brighter  to  the  normal  eye 
than  the  red,  or  lighter  brown  (12  and  13). 

A  convenient  arrangement  of  Holmgren's  wools  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut  (Fig.  60).  The  skeins,  instead  of  being 
thrown  promiscuously  on  the  table,  are  hung  by  one  extremity* 
from  a  bar,  and  to  each  skein  is  attached  a  number,  which  is, 
however,  concealed  from  view  while  the  instrument  is  in  use. 
The  skeins,  of  which  there  arc  forty,  are  numbered  in  the 
following  manner:  The  test-colors  are  Nos.  1,  21,  and  31. 
Nos.  1  to  20  consist  alternately  of  colors  matching  the  test- 
color  and  the  confusion-colors.  In  the  same  way  with  Nos. 
21  to  30  in  the  second  test,  and  with  Nos.  31  to  40  in  the  third 
test.  The  wools  should  be  arranged  in  an  irregular  order  on- 
the  bar  (not  as  they  are  shown  in  the  figure),  and  the  numbers 
of  the  skeins  which  the  examinee  chooses  in  each  test  are 
noted ;  if  his  color-vision  is  normal,  these  will  of  course  con- 
sist only  of  odd  numbers. 

The  frequency  of  color-blindness. — It  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  examination  of  large  numbers  of  people,  chiefly  by  Conti- 
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netitat  and  Araericttn  observers,  that  the  number  of  color-blind 
persons  is  on  an  average  a  little  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population.  In  consequence  of  this  discoverj'  the  Govern- 
ments of  variouB  countries  have  been  urgeJ  to  make  compul- 
sory the  testing  of  the  color-vision  of  railway  employes  and 
seamen ;  and  in  this  respect  Professor  Holmgren,  in  Sweden, 
and  Dr.  Joy  Jeffries,  in  America,  have  been  equally  active. 


It  was  felt  that  it  waa  extremely  important  to  ascertain 
■whether  the  frequency  of  color-blindness  was  as  great  in  this 
country;  and  the  Ophthalraological  Society  of  Great  Britain 
accordingly,  in  1880,  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the 
writer  was  a  member,  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  results.' 

The  total  number  examined  was  18,0SM;  of  these,  16,431 
were  males,  and  1657  were  females. 

Of  the  males,  1785  were  taken  from  classes  which  it  was 
suspected  might  contain  an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of 
color-blind — these  were  imbeciles,  deaf-mutes,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  Jews — all,  except  the  first,  gave  a 
percentage  above  the  average. 

Deducting  these,  there  remain  14,846  males,  and  of  these 
4.16  per  cent,  had  defective  color-visiun,  in  3.5  per  cent,  the 
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defect  being  of  the  pronounced  character  classified  under  B  on 
p.  252,  Comparing  different  classes  of  society  together,  color- 
blindness would  seem  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  education 
improves.  Thus,  among  the  schools  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Dublin^  the  average  of  pronounced  cases  was  4.2  per  cent. 
Among  the  (London)  metropolitan  police  and  schools  of  the 
same  rank,  it  was  3.7  per  cent.  In  middle-class  schools  it  was 
3.5  per  cent.  Among  medical  students  and  the  sons  of  medical 
men,  it  was  2.5  per  cent.  Among  the  boys  at  Eton  it  was 
only  2.46  per  cent. 

Although,  however,  the  frequency  of  the  defect  diminishes 
with  the  education  of  the  class,  the  education  of  the  individual 
has  no  tendency  to  remove  the  defect ;  this  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
children  and  adults  in  the  same  class,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  history  of  individuals  who  have  known  themselves  to  be 
color-blind.  Thus,  Dalton  discovered  his  defect  in  early  life, 
and  always  took  great  interest  in  comparing  his  ideas  of  colors 
with  those  of  other  people ;  yet  he  remained  color-blind  to  the 
same  extent  throughout  his  life ;  and  the  same  has  been  re- 
corded of  others.  Indeed,  there  is  no  case  on  record  in  which 
a  person  proved  to  have  hud  congenital  color-blindness  has 
succeeded  in  removing  the  defect. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  practice  in  distinguishing 
between  colors,  continued  through  several  generations,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  higher  development  of  the  per- 
cipient elements,  wliile  want  of  practice  continued  in  the  same 
way  would  lead  to  their  degeneration.  In  this  way  may  proba- 
bly be  explained  the  great  rarity  of  color-blindness  among 
women  (only  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  number  examined,  and  those 
for  the  most  part  slight  cases),  and  its  comparative  frequency 
among  the  Society  of  Friends  (5.9  per  cent,  of  males  and  5.5 
of  females). 

The  defect  having  once  appeared,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
be  handed  down  to  posterity,  especially  if  intermarriage  took 
place  within  a  class  in  which  color-blindness  was  especially 

*  Thc'^e  are  not  included  in  the  grand  total,  whicli  is  for  England  only. 
The  results  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Swanzy  from  an  examination  of  2859  male 
children. 
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frequent  In  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
that  the  daughters  of  a  color-blind  parent,  although  not  ex- 
hibiting the  defect  themselves,  may  yet  transmit  it  to  their 
children.  Thus,  in  an  instance  which  came  under  the  writer's 
own  observation :  a  color-blind  parent  had  seven  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  color-blind  except  the  youngest,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, none  of  whom  were  color-blind,  but  the  son  of  the  only 
daughter  who  married  was  color-blind. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  excluding  color- 
blind persons  from  any  employment  in  which  the  recognition 
of  signal  lights  is  called  for,  Mr.  Nettleship  has  constructed  a 
lantern  by  means  of  which  two  lights  similar  to  signal  lights 
can  be  seen,  eithei*  separately  or  side  by  side.  In  experi- 
ments which  he  made  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Brailey  on  color- 
blind persons,  the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at.^ 

1.  When  red  and  green  are  shown  together,  they  are  often 
correctly  distinguished  if  well  within  the  maximum  distance. 

2.  If  white  and  red,  or  white  and  green,  are  shown,  they  are 
always  seen  to  be  different,  but  are  often  wrongly  named. 

3.  By  using  various  shades  of  smoked  glass  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  white  light  undistinguishable  from  either  red  or 
green  to  the  color-blind. 

4.  When  only  one  light  is  shown,  whether  white,  red,  or 
green,  it  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  wrongly  named. 

*  Appendix  C.  to  Report  on  Color-Blindness,  loe.  cit.  p.  206. 
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THE   CRYSTALLINE   LENS. 
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The  cryBtalline  lens  is  a  transparent,  biconvex,  solid  body, 
enclosed  in  a  transparent  elastic  membrane — the  lens  capsule. 
In  front  of  the  lens  is  the  iris.  When  the  pupil  is  contracted 
the  iris  rests  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  is  pushed 
somewhat  forwards  by  it ;  when  the  pupil  is  fully  dilated,  no 
part  of  the  lens  is  in  contact  with  the  iris;  while  in  interme- 
diate conditions  a  corresponding  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
iris  is  in  contact  with  the  lens.  Beliind,  the  lens  rests  entirely 
aorainst  the  vitreous  humor. 

When  the  accommodation  is  relaxed,  the  convexity  of  the 
lens  is  greatest  posteriorly;  during  the  act  of  accommodation, 
the  convexity  of  the  anterior  surface  is  i^reatly  increased,  and 
that  of  the  postei'ior  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  so  that  the  curv^a- 
ture  of  the  two  surfaces  is  then  very  nearly  equal. 

The  measurements  of  the  lens  in  adult  life  are  from  8  to  9 
mm.  across,  and  4  to  5  mm.  from  before  backwards. 

By  a  series  ot  admirably  conducted  experiments  made  upon 
lenses  in  each  decade  of  adult  life,  Priestley  Smith ^  has  found 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  lens  continually  increases,  the 
increase  being  at  the  rate  of  about  1.5  milligramme  each  year; 
also  that  the  volume  of  the  lens  increases  continuallv,  at  the 
rate  of  about  1.5  cubic  mm.  each  year. 

Histology. — The  capsule  is  thickest  in  front,  and  diminishes 
toward  the  posterior  pole.     The  part  which  covers  the  front  of 

*  Trans.  Oph.  JScic,  vol.  iii. 
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the  lens  (anterior  capsule)  is  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  hex- 
agonal, transparent,  granular-looking  epithelial  cells,  each 
having  an  oval  or  a  spherical  nucleus.  This  layer  of  cells  is 
of  great  physiological  importance ;  from  it  the  lens  fibres  are 
probably  derived.  It  governs  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  by  pro- 
moting proper  osmosis  between  the  lens  tissue  and  the  lymph 
in  the  anterior  chamber  (Leber).  In  this  nutritive  function  it 
is  probably  greatly  assisted  by  the  ciliary  processes,  which  are 
in  close  contact  with  the  suspensory  ligament  just  before  it 
reaches  the  capsule. 

The  part  which  is  behind  the  lens  (posterior  capsule)  has  no 
epithelial  lining  of  this  kind ;  it  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
lens  substance  in  front  and  with  the  vitreous  humor  posteriorly. 

The  Bubstance  of  the  lens  is  made  up  of  lens  fibres  and  inter- 
stitial substance.  The  fibres  are  band-like  structures,  each 
containing  an  oval  nucleus;  they  extend  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens,  and  are  arranged  in  con- 
centric lamellae  parallel  to  the  surface.  Each  lamella  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  lens  fibres  joined  at  their  broad  surfaces. 
Their  extremities  are  slightly  enlarged.  At  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  lens  these  extremities  are  united  together  by  three  ray- 
like structures,  which  in  the  early  stage  of  cataract  can  often 
be  seen  by  focal  illumination,  in  the  form  of  white  lines  di- 
verging from  the  poles  to  the  circumference  at  equal  angles. 
In  the  natural  state  these  sutures  contain  a  semi-fluid,  homo- 
geneous, interstitial  cement  substance.  A  similar  substance 
is  contained  between  the  lamellae,  and,  in  smaller  quantity, 
between  the  fibres  of  each  lamella  (Klein).  In  this  cement 
substance  there  exist  certain  channels,  from  which  fine  canals 
extend  between  the  fibres  of  the  lamellae.  These  probably 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
lens  during  accommodation,  and  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organ 
(Otto  Becker).  The  central  portion  of  the  lens  is  of  firmer 
consistence  than  that  of  the  periphery,  hence  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  lens  is  called  the  nucleus  and  the  peripheral  portion 
the  cortex.  This  distinction  is,  however,  entirely  arbitrary, 
there  being  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
portions.  In  young  subjects  the  lens  substance  is  soft  and 
easily  broken  down ;  with  age  it  becomes  gradually  firmer, 
and  its  form  less  convex. 
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The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  crystalline  lens  (zonule  of 
Zinn)  is  a  fibrillated  elastic  membrane,  extending  from  the 
region  of  the  ora  serrata  of  the  retina  to  the  equator  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  It  was  formerly  considered  to  be  formed  by 
the  anterior  division  of  a  hyaloid  membrane  which  enclosed 
the  vitreous  humor;  the  researches  of  Iwanoff,*  however,  have 
shown  that  this  membrane  is  identical  with  the  membrana 
limitans  of  the  retina,  and  that  the  suspensory  ligament  is 
formed  from  three  chief  sources :  (1)  from  the  continuation  of 
the  membrana  limitans  interna  of  the  retina;  (2)  from  tine 
fibrils  derived  from  just  below  the  surface  of  the  vitreous  in 
the  region  of  the  ora  serrata ;  (3)  from  fine  filaments  arising 
from  the  rod-like  cells  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinse.  The  mem- 
brane thus  formed  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, and  is  continued  forwards  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
equator  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  to  which  it  is  firmly  attached 
in  a  tortuous  line.  Before  it  reaches  the  equator  of  the  lens 
the  suspensory  ligament  is  separated  from  the  vitreous  by  a 
space — the  canal  of  Petit — which  is  probably  occupied  by  lymph 
during  life.  The  relation  of  the  suspensory  ligament  to  the 
surrounding  structures  is  of  great  practical  importance,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  accommodation,  to  the  extraction  of 
cataract,  and  to  dislocation  of  the  lens.  The  function  of  the 
suspensory  ligament  is  probably  that  of  maintaining  the  lens 
in  sitn,  and  of  controlling  its  accommodative  changes.  It 
offers  no  obstacle  to  the  interchange  of  fluids  between  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  chambers. 

Cataract  is  an  opaque  condition  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
which  is  due  to  structural  changes  of  its  component  fibres. 
The  opacity  varies  so  much  in  the  portion  of  the  lens  which 
is  first  affected,  in  its  rate  of  progress,  in  the  time  of  life  at 
which  it  occurs,  in  its  color  and  consistency,  and  in  its  causes, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  construct  a  good  classification.  The 
following  arrangement  of  the  different  forms  of  cataract  may 
be  found  useful : 

1.  Nuclear ;  2,  Cortical;  3.  Lamellar ;  4.  Pyramidal;  5.  Pos- 
terior polar  ;  6.    General  or  mixed, 

^  Strieker's  Haiulbook  of  Hi^itoloirv. 
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1.  Nuclear  or  central  cataract — In  this  form  the  opacity 
commences  in  the  central  portion  of  the  lens,  and  gradually 
shades  off  toward  the  periphery  (see  Figs.  9  and  10,  opposite 
p.  266).  Its  rate  of  increase  varies  considerably,  the  whole 
lens  in  some  eases  becoming  opaque  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  whilst  in  others  the  cortex  may  remain  clear  for 
years.  Its  color  is  usually  that  of  amber;  sometimes  it  is 
almost  white,  or  brown,  and  occasionally  quite  black.  It 
mostly  occurs  after  the  age  of  fifty — very  frequently  from  fifty 
to  fifty-five.  It  may,  however,  come  on  at  any  age,  or  be 
present  at  birth. 

2.  Cortical  catara^ct  commences  on  both  surfaces  of  the  lens 
in  the  form  of  pyramidal  streaks,  having  their  bases  at  the 
equator  of  the  lens,  and  their  apices  directed  toward  its  antero- 
posterior axis  (see  Figs.  7  and  8,  opposite  p.  266);  these  are 
usually  irregular  in  length  and  breadth.  They  are  at  first 
quite  covered  by  the  iris,  and  can  then  only  be  seen  by  dilat- 
ing the  pupil.  After  a  time,  however,  they  encroach  upon 
the  central  portion  of  the  lens,  and  can  be  seen  within  the 
normal  pupillary  area.  These  streaks  finally  become  united 
into  a  mass  of  cortical  opacity ;  the  central  portion  also  be- 
comes opaque,  and  the  whole  lens  is  thus  rendered  cataractous. 
This  form  of  opacity  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  people, 
and  is  but  rarely  seen  before  the  age  of  fifty.  When  progres- 
sive, as  it  usually  is,  cortical  cataract  shows  great  variation  in 
its  rate  of  increase. 

3.  Lamellar  cataract  (Zonular). — In  this  form  both  the  cen- 
tral and  the  peripheral  portions  are  unaffected,  but  a  shell-like 
layer  of  opacity  exists  between  the  centre  and  the  surface  of 
the  lens  (see  Figs.  5  and  6,  opposite  p.  266).  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  lamina  is  variable,  but  it  is  usually  between  the 
inner  and  outer  fourths  of  the  substance  of  the  lens.  It  is 
generally  very  thin  and  delicate  in  structure,  and  has  a  faint 
bluish-white  semi-transparent  appearance ;  its  surface  is  smooth, 
or  only  slightly  granular;  and  if  this  condition  continues  it 
appears  to  remain  stationary;  occasionally,  however,  there 
appear  dots  of  denser  opacity  upon  its  surface,  which  increase 
at  the  expense  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens,  and  may 
often  be  seen  as  delicate  radial  projections  directed  toward  the 
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Fig.    1.' — ^Pjutial  Disloouion  of  Lens  {backwards  and  ootwaids). 
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3. — F^nuDidal  Catanust. 


4. — I^ramidal  CaCanust. 


5. — Lamellar  Cataract 


6. — Lamellar  Cataract 


7. — Cortical  Cataract. 


>. — Cortical  Cataract. 


"       0. — Nuclear  Cataract. 


"     !'>.— Nuclear  Cataract. 


11.  —  Posterior  Polar  Cataract. 


**     \'2. — Pojjterior  Polar  Cataract. 
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ophthiiliii'»i<"oj>/f  mirror,  other*  u*  -een  by  the  oblique  focal  illumiiiHtion. 
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surface.  As  a  rule,  lamellar  cataract  remains  stationary ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  gradually  extends,  and  involves  the  whole 
lens.  This  form  of  cataract  generally  conies  on  a  few  months 
after  birth ;  but  as  the  opacity  is  not  usually  sufficiently  dense 
to  be  conspicuous,  the  condition  is  often  not  discerned  until 
the  child  learns  to  read.* 

4.  Pyramidal  cataract  consists  in  a  dense,  chalky-white,  cir- 
cular patch  of  opacity  at  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens,  on  and 
immediately  beneath  its  capsule  (see  Figs.  3  and  4,  opposite 
p.  266) ;  it  is  usually  about  1  or  2  mm.  in  diameter,  and  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  it  is  seen  to  stand  out  in  front  of  the 
lens  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The  opacity  only  extends  for  a 
short  distance  into  the  lens  substance;  that  portion  of  the 
capsule  which  is  in  front  of  the  cataract  is  often  somewhat 
puckered,  and  may  contain  deposits  of  organized  lymph  upon 
its  anterior  surface. 

This  condition  is  sometimes  congenital;  more  often,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  result  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum^ 
which  has  caused  a  central  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea;  on 
the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  the  lens  has  been  pressed 
forwards  against  the  cornea,  the  perforation  becoming  closed 
by  lymph ;  the  aqueous  has  then  re-collected,  and  the  lens, 
being  thus  pressed  back  to  its  normal  position,  has  carried 
with  it  a  little  mass  of  lymph.  In  such  cases,  a  central  opacity 
of  the  cornea  can  usually  be  seen  by  focal  illumination ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  cases  are  met  with  in  which  there  are  a 
faint  central  nebula  of  the  cornea  and  f>yramidal  cataract 
without  any  history  of  purulent  conjunctivitis.  Pyramidal 
cataract  is  always  stationary. 

^  Since  the  growth  of  the  lens  takes  place  by  means  of  new  material  formed 
on  its  surface,  the  occurrence  of  a  laver  of  ch)iidv  lens  sub:*tance  at  a  certain 
depth  would  seetn  to  indicate  that,  at  some  period  during  its  growth,  there  had 
been  an  interference  with  the  general  health,  which  had  led  to  the  deposit  dur- 
ing that  period  of  imperfect  lens  material.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in 
children  with  lamellar  cataract  a  history  of  convul-ions  in  infancy  can  generwlly 
be  obtained,  while  there  is  usually  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
consisting  in  a  defect  in  the  enamel  which  renders,  them  of  a  bad  color;  they 
geneially  present  a  constriction  a  little  below  the  summit  <»f  the  teeth,  and  the 
surface  has  a  corr  gated  appearance.  These  changes  are  generally  most  marked 
in  the  molars.  It  will  often  be  found  that  mercurial  powders  have  been  admin- 
istered f<»r  the  convulsions,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  condition  of  the 
teeth,  and  possibly  also  that  of  the  lens,  is  due  to  this  circumstance. 
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6.  Poateriar  polar  cataract  is  the  term  applied  to  any  opacity 
situated  on  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  or  its  capsale.  The 
opacity  is  usually  small,  round,  and  white;  it  not  unfre- 
quently  has  minute  streaks  radiating  from  it  SometimeB, 
although  appearing  to  be  on  the  posterior  capsale,  it  is  in 
reality  in  the  forepart  of  the  vitreous  (see  Figs.  11  and  12, 
opposite  p.  266).  Posterior  polar  cataract  may  be  congenital 
or  acquired.  The  congenital  form  is  probably  in  some  way 
connected  with  imperfect  absorption  of  the  foetal  hyaloid 
artery ;  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  a  minute  thread, 
corresponding  in  position  and  size  to  that  structure,  has  been 
visible  passing  back  from  the  opacity  toward  the  optic  disk. 
The  acquired  form  is  generally  progressive,  and  is  nearly 
always  secondary  to  disease  of  the  vitreous  or  choroid. 

6.  General  or  miaxd  cataracts  include  all  those  in  which  the 
opacity  occurs  both  in  the  cortex  and  nucleus,  whether  these 
are  completely  opaque  or  merely  dotted  throughout  with  spots 
or  striae  of  opacity.  Such  cataracts  are  met  with  in  endless 
variety,  and  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  more 
detailed  classification  of  them. 

Many  of  the  congenital  cataracts  would  come  under  this 
heading.  These  may  occur  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Usually  the 
whole  lens  is  opaque ;  but  exceptional  forms  occur,  such  as  the 
anterior  and  posterior  polar,  and  cataracts  in  which  the  opacity 
is  distributed  irregularly.  Not  unfrequently,  in  congenital 
cataracts  the  pupil  acts  very  imperfectly  to  atropine,  and  the 
eye  is  often  defective  in  other  respects,  so  that,  even  after  a 
successful  oi)eration,  the  vision  is  not  good. 

Cataracts  are  generally  classed  as  being  either  hard  (senile) 
or  soft ;  and  although  all  intermediate  degrees  of  consistency 
are  met  with,  the  distinction  has  a  practical  importance,  as  the 
two  classes  are  amenable  to  different  modes  of  treatment. 
The  soft,  if  l)roken  up,  are  readily  dissolved  by  the  aqueous, 
and  can  be  absorbed  with  that  fluid,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
extract  the  lens  from  its  capsule  en  masse.  The  hard  cataracts, 
on  the  contrary,  when  broken  up  imbibe  the  aqueous  humor, 
and  undergo  much  swelling,  but  show  little  tendency  to  be- 
come absorbed;  on  the  otlier  hand,  when  they  have  reached  a 
certain  stage  of  maturity,  they  can  be  shelled  out  entire  from 
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the  capsule.  One  may  say  that,  as  a  rule  (to  which  there  are 
many  exceptions),  cataracts  which  occur  before  the  age  of 
thirty  or  thirty-iive  are  soft,  and  those  occurring  after  that  age 
are  hard. 

A  hard  cataract  which  has  reached  its  full  development  may 
undergo  pathological  softening;  this  usually  begins  in  the  cor- 
tical portion  of  the  lens,  which  becomes  more  or  less  milky  in 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  fluidity  of  the  cortical  structure 
is  such  that  the  harder  central  portion  (nucleus)  floats  about; 
this  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  cataract  of  MorgagnL 

The  causes  of  cataract  are  still  very  obscure.  The  opacity 
appears  to  be  due  to  atrophic  degeneration  of  the  lens  fibres. 
This  is  probably  the  result  of  defective  nutrition,  although  it 
is  frequently  developed  without  any  perceptible  local  or  gen- 
eral cause. 

1.  Smility. — In  many  cases  the  disease  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  decline  of  vitality  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  either  from 
age,  anxiety,  or  dissipated  habits. 

2.  Diabetes, — A  large  proportion  (about  6  per  cent.)  of  dia- 
betic patients  suffer  from  cataract.  This  is  usually  of  the  soft 
variety,  and  matures  slowly.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
other  ocular  affections  are  common  in  this  disease,  such  as 
paresis  of  accommodation,  amblyopia,  hemibpia,  retinitis,  and  optic 
nerve  atrophy.  Nevertheless,  diabetic  cataracts  may  be  oper- 
ated upon  successfully;  in  fact,  many  surgeons  are  of  opinion 
that  the  eye  recovers  from  the  effect  of  the  operation  as  readily 
as  in  health. 

3.  Ergotism  has  been  observed  to  produce  cataract ;  it  is 
supposed  to  act  by  causing  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ciliary  body. 

4.  Local  diseases  of  the  iris,  choroid,  or  ciliary  body,  as  in 
the  secondary  cataract  of  glaucoma,  and  of  sympathetic  dis- 
ease. 

5.  Injury, — This  may  consist  in  a  blow  upon  the  globe,  by 
which  the  capsule  is  ruptured,  or  the  lens  is  entirely  or  par- 
tially dislocated;  it  may  be  wounded  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
or  a  foreign  body  may  have  entered  or  passed  through  it. 
Opacity  may  follow  a  perforation  caused  by  an  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  as,  for  example,  the  pyramidal  cataract. 
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6.  Convulsions. — The  possibility  of  convulsions  being  a  cause 
of  lamellar  cataract  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  267). 

7.  Inherited  syphilis  is  considered  to  be  an  occasional  cause 
of  congenital  cataract  (Hutchinson). 

The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  cataract 

1.  Gradual  failure  of  vision,  and  an  inability  to  obtain  suit- 
able glasses,  are  usually  the  first  symptoms  complained  of  by 
elderly  patients.  The  vision  is  generally  worse  in  one  eye 
than  in  the  other.  In  the  early  stage  of  those  forms  of  cata- 
ract where  the  opacity  commences  within  the  central  portion 
of  the  lens,  the  patient  can  always  see  better  when  placed  in 
any  condition  that  favors  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  he  will 
therefore  prefer  a  dull  day  or  the  twilight,  and  his  vision  will 
be  improved  by  wearing  a  shade,  or  by  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  light ;  his  distant  vision  will  be  better  after  the  use  of 
atropine. 

With  the  progress  of  the  cataract  toward  maturity,  all  useful 
vision  disappears.  First,  all  distant  test-types  and  objects  are 
lost  to  sight ;  then  the  reading  power,  even  for  the  largest 
type,  gradually  goes;  lastly,  the  patient  is  unable  to  count 
fingers  when  held  up  within  from  20  to  40  cm.  of  the  affected 
eye.  In  no  case  of  cataract,  however,  is  the  opacity  so  dense 
as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  distinguishing  between  light 
and  darkness.  In  tlie  broad  daylight,  when  placed  with  his 
face  toward  the  window,  he  perceives  a  shadow  when  the  hand 
is  passed  in  front  of  the  eyes;  and  in  a  dark  room  he  can 
localize  the  position  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  This 
perception  of  light  should  always  be  present  in  mature  cataract; 
its  absence  indicates  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  fundus 
oculi.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  no  operation  could  be  of  any 
possible  benefit. 

Owing  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  various  sectors  of 
the  lens  during  the  development  of  cataract,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  monocular  diplopia  and  irregular  astigmatism 
are  developed. 

In  children  there  is  generally  a  history  of  "  near-sighted- 
ness," which  is  usually  noticed  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to 
read.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  book  is  held  close  to 
the  face  in  order  to  obtain   larger  retinal   images,  and  it  is 
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more  particularly  noticeable  in  lamellar  cataracts.  When  the 
opacity  is  denser,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  congenital  cataracts, 
the  white  reflex  from  the  pupil  is  often  noticed  within  a  few 
days  after  birth. 

2.  Changes  in  the  appearances  of  the  pupil, — ^In  young  subjects 
the  normal  pupil  looks  quite  black,  whether  seen  by  diffused 
light  or  by  focal  illumination ;  after  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
however,  it  often  happens  that  a  gray,  hazy  appearance  is 
presented,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  cataract.  A 
diagnosis  should  therefore  never  be  given  on  the  strength  of 
this  appearance  only.  When,  on  account  of  gradual  failure  of 
sight  or  other  symptoms,  the  presence  of  opacity  of  the  lens 
is  suspected,  the  pupil  should  be  dilated  by  the  use  of  some 
mydriatic  (F.  17,  20,  or  22),  and  the  patient  examined  in  a 
dark  room  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope^  and  by  the  oblique 
focal  illumination.  By  using  a  concave  or  a  plane  mirror  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  metre  (40  inches)  in  front  of  the  eye, 
any  opacity  of  the  transparent  media  can  be  at  once  detected. 
In  the  normal  fundus,  as  already  described  (p.  150),  there  is  a 
homogeneous,  bright,  orange-red  reflection  lighting  up  the 
whole  area  of  the  dilated  pupil.  Any  opacity  existing  in  the 
vitreous,  the  crystalline  lens,  or  the  cornea,  would  intercept 
the  rays  reflected  from  the  fundus,  and  so  would  appear  dark 
(black)  in  proportion  to  its  density. 

To  ascertain  the  position  of  the  opacitt/,  oblique  focal  illumina- 
tion (p.  86)  should  be  employed ;  by  this  means  opacities  of 
the  cornea  or  lens  can  be  at  once  recognized.  If  the  opacity 
cannot  be  thus  detected,  recourse  should  be  had  to  direct 
ophthalmoscopic  examination,  when  an  opacity  in  the  vitreous 
will  at  once  be  recognized,  and  its  depth  approximately  mea- 
sured by  finding  what  is  the  strongest  convex  lens  with  w^hich 
it  can  be  distinctly  seen.  In  many  cases  the  vitreous  is  fluid, 
and  the  opacities  are  seen  to  float  about  as  the  aftected  eye  is 
quickly  moved  in  any  direction.  As  seen  by  the  oblique  focal 
illumination,  the  opacity  of  the  lens  appears  in  its  true  color, 
and  the  transparent  portions  no  longer  present  a  red  reflex. 
The  characters  presented  by  the  various  immature  and  partial 
cataracts  when  examined  by  these  methods,  are  given  in  the 
figures  opposite  p.  266 ;  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  nuclear 
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form  the  opacity  is  most  dense  at  the  centre,  and  gradually 
fades  away  at  the  outer  part.  When  the  cortical  or  central 
portion  of  the  lens  is  sufficiently  clear  for  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  to  be  made,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this 
opportunity  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  fundus;  such 
knowledge  will  be  useful  with  regard  to  the  probable  results 
of  a  future  operation,  and  cannot  be  obtained  later  on  when 
the  cataract  has  become  more  general. 

In  the  lamellar  form,  if  the  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  the  peri- 
phery of  the  lens  is  seen  to  be  clear,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
pupil  the  shell  of  opacity  forms  a  regular  circular  area  of 
darker  color,  which  is  often  sufficiently  thin  to  allow  of  the 
fundus  being  seen  through  it;  the  edge  of  this  often  appears 
darker,  owing  to  the  opaque  shell  being  viewed  "end-on;  " 
occasionally  minute  stride  can  be  seen  radiating  from  the 
opacity  into  the  otherwise  clear  periphery. 

The  treatment  of  cataract, — In  no  case  can  the  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens  be  made  to  recede  by  the  use  of  therapeutic 
agents  ;  the  question  of  treatment  therefore  resolves  itself  into 
the  best  means  of  restoring  vision  by  operative  measures. 

1.  By  artificial  pupil. — When  the  cataract  is  non-progressive, 
and  the  extent  of  tlie  opacity  is  such  that  its  area  is  equal  to, 
or  verv  slightly  greater  than  that  of  tlie  normal  pupil,  much 
benefit  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
pu}>il.  In  siieli  cases  the  i)atient  may  be  able  to  see  tolerably 
well  in  the  twilight  with  deeply  tinted  glasses,  by  shading  the 
eyes,  or  by  other  conditions  which  favor  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  ;  but  is  quite  ineai>aritated  for  useful  vision  by  the  pres- 
ence of  diffused  bright  light,  wliieh  causes  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  result  of  an  artificial 
pupil  in  a  case  of  this  descrij)tion,  the  pupil  should  be  thoroughly 
dilated  with  atropine;  the  vision  for  distant  types  should  then 
be  carefullv  tested,  any  existin^j^error  of  refraction  beinsr  at  the 
same  time  neutralized  by  means  of  the  correcting  glasses.  If 
this  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  found  to  imi)rove  materially  the 
distant  vision,  so  that  the  patient  is  enabled  to  see  the  letters 
corresponding  to  -^.t^  y^y,  or  even  /'^  of  Snellen,  it  may  be  antici- 
pated that  the  vision  will  be  still  more  improved  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  artificial  pui)il  in  the  downward  and  inward 
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direction;  and  that  after  the  operation,  when  the  accommo- 
dating power  of  the  eye  is  no  longer  paralyzed  by  atropine,  he 
will  also  possess  good  near  vision.  The  size  of  the  artificial 
pupil  must  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  opacity ;  so  long 
as  it  is  brought  opposite  to  the  clear  portion  of  the  lens,  the 
smaller  it  is,  the  better  will  it  be  for  distinctness  of  vision. 
It  may  be  made  by  iridectomy,  by  iridotomy,  or  by  iridodesis. 
The  method  I  prefer  in  these  cases  is  that  of  iridectomy  by 
means  of  the  hook,  as  described  on  p.  177.  The  artificial 
pupil  made  in  this  manner  is  narrow,  especially  at  its  peri- 
phery, and  there  is  not  so  much  spherical  aberration  as  occurs 
in  larger  iridectomies  in  which  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
lens  margin  is  exposed. 

In  suitable  cases  this  operation  possesses  at  least  two  advan- 
tages over  the  removal  of  the  lens — namely,  that  the  opera- 
tion itself  is  practically  free  from  risk;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
power  of  accommodation  is  retained. 

When  the  distant  vision  is  not  improved  by  full  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  it  may  be  concluded  that  an  artificial  pupil  would  be  of 
no  service,  and  recourse  had  better  be  had  to  one  of  the  opera- 
tions to  be  presently  described  for  the  absorption,  or  the  re- 
moval of  the  lens  itself. 

2.  By  solution  and  absorption. — Any  kind  of  cataract,  whether 
nuclear,  lamellar,  cortical,  or  general,  occurring  in  subjects 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  soft  in 
structure.  By  lacerating  the  anterior  capsule,  and  breaking 
up  the  laminae  of  such  a  lens,  the  aqueous  humor  is  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  its  fibres,  and  has  the  effect  of 
causing  them  to  become  opaque  and  swollen.  This  effect  is 
produced  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  is  immediately  followed  by  a  process  of  gradual  dis; 
integration,  solution,  and  absorption.  This  method  is  called 
discission,  or  the  needle  operation.  It  may  be  employed  in 
any  soft  cataract  which  is  not  amenable  to  treatment  by  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil.  The  younger  the  subject  the 
more  quickly  do  solution  and  absorption  take  place,  and  the 
less  liable  is  the  eye  to  severe  inflammation  after  the  opera- 
tion. After  the  age  of  thirty-five  the  nuclear  portion  of  the 
lens  is  so  hard  that  the  number  of  operations,  and  the  time 
required  for  solution,  are  beyond  endurance,  while  the  larger 
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size  of  the  lens,  and  the  greater  iatoleraoce  of  the  eye  to  in- 
creased  intraocular  tension,  render  this  operation  more  dao- 
gerous  than  in  younger  subjects. 

The  Beedle  operation  (Discission,  Solution)  gives  s6  little  pain 
that,  except  in  young  children  and  in  persons  of  nervoga  tem- 
perament, aneesthesia  is  not  necessary.  The  pupil  must  be 
dilated  by  the  previous  use  of  a  mydriatic  (F. 
19,  21,  22).  The  positions  of  the  operator  and 
the  patient  are  the  same  as  for  iridectomy  (p. 
174).  The  lids  being  separated  by  a  speculum, 
and  the  globe  held  steady  by  fixation  forceps, 
or  with  the  fingers,  a  cataract  needle  (Fig,  61) 
is  passed  obliquely  through  the  outer  part  of 
the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Its 
point  is  then  made  to  perforate  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens  within  the  area  of  the  di- 
lated pupil  (see  Fig.  62).  By  gentle  to-and-fro 
movements  the  capsule  is  now  lacerated,  and 
the  lens  matter  having  been  broken  up  to  the 
extent  desired,  the  needle  is  gradually  with- 
drawn. The  best  part  of  the  cornea  at  which 
to  insert  the  noodle  is  that  at  from  2  to  3  mm. 
from  tlie  outur  extremity  of  its  horizontal  di- 
aiiiotor.  The  extent  to  whicli  the  capsule 
.should  be  lacerated,  and  the  lens  matter  stirred 
up,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  Care 
should  he  taken  nut  to  wound  the  posterior 
capsule  of  the  lens,  as  the  vitreous  is  then 
liable  to  (-{jtuo  forwards,  and  so  to  interfere 
with  the  notion  of  tbo  aqueous  upon  the  lens. 
To  prevent  this  aocidenl,  needles  are  often 
niarlc  with  a  shoiildor  or  "  sto]>,"  as  the  left 
one  in  Fig.  Gl ;  this,  however,  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient satoguard  for  ii  olurnsy  operator,  and  is 
quite  iiniR'cessary  for  anyone  of  average  dex- 
terity; it  is,  however,  a  sli;;;''!  advantage,  as  it 
Frn.  HI.  gives  tirmness  to  the   noodle.     In  a  properly 

cn«ract.M.  B-.  ^.(mstriKjtfd  cataract  needle  tbo  hbaft  should 
exactly  fit  the  puncture  :  if  it  fits  too  loosely,  acpieoua  will  leak 
out;  if  too  tightly,  lis  movements  will  lie  imiiodoti.     The  com- 
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plete  solution  of  a  lens  by  this  process  usually  requires  the 
performance  of  three  or  four  aeedle  operations,  and  occupies 
a  period  varying  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  At  the  Jirst 
tieedling  it  is  best  not  to  do  more  than  lacerate  the  capsule 
and  the  most  anterior  layers  of  the  lens  substance  by  a  slight 
vertical  or  crucial  iucision.     This  is  usually  followed  by  in- 
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creased  opacity  of  the  lens  substance,  which  swells  up  and 
bulges  forwards  through  the  pupil,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  pro- 
jecting into  the  anterior  chamber.  Afler  the  operation  the 
pupil  must  be  kept  dilated  by  the  use  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  atropine  every  three  hours;  the  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed,  the  room  darkened,  and  the  closed  lids  kept  constantly 
cool  by  means  of  lint  dipped  in  cold  or  iced  water  during  the 
iirst  forty-eight  hours;  after  that  time,  if  the  case  is  doing 
well,  the  wet  dressing  may  be  replaced  by  a  single  layer  of 
dry  lint  and  a  bandage;  both  the  eyes  should  still  be  screened 
from  the  light,  either  by  means  of  a  dark  shade  over  the 
bandage,  or  by  remaining  in  the  dark  room. 

Complications. — Although  a  simple  and  easy  operation,  several 
precautions  are  necessary. 

(i)  The  laceration  of  the  capsule  and  the  lens  must  not  be 
too  extensive,  especially  at  the  first  needling,  otherwise  the 
masses  of  crystalline  lens  become  so  rapidly  swollen  by  im- 
bibition of  the  aqueous  as  to  set  up  increased  intraocular  tension. 
For  similar  reasons  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  are  liable  to  be- 
come irritated  by  the  swollen  lens  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause. 
iritis  or  irido-cyclitis. 
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(ii)  During  the  three  days  succeeding  the  operation  the  eye 
requires  careful  watching  and  treatment.  The  occurrence  of 
slight  ciliary  congestion,  without  pain,  need  cause  no  anxiety ; 
but  if  the  redness  around  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  in- 
crease, and  be  accompanied  by  pain,  and  by  symptoms  of  com- 
mencing iritis,  a  few  leeches  should  be  at  once  applied  to  the 
lower  lid,  the  atropine  repeated  more  frequently,  and  the  iced- 
water  dressing  continued. 

(iii)  If  these  remedies  do  not  cut  short  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  but  are  followed  by  increasing  pain,  congestion, 
and  symptoms  of  irido-cyclitis,  or  glaucomatous  tension,  the 
soft  lens  matter  must  be  immediately  removed,  either  by  the 
method  of  linear  extraction  or  by  suction. 

The  exact  period  at  which  to  perform  the  seccfnd  needling 
must  be  decided  by  the  condition  of  the  eye.  In  no  case 
should  it  be  undertaken  until  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
which  may  have  been  produced  by  the  first  operation  have 
entirely  subsided,  leaving  the  ej-e  perfectly  quiet,  free  from- 
all  pain,  and  without  a  trace  of  redness  in  the  circumcorneal 
zone.  As  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  wait  until  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion seems  to  be  at  a  standstill ;  if,  however,  it  is  wished  to 
hasten  the  i)rocess,  there  is  no  olyection  to  repeating  the 
needlinj^  as  soon  as  all  irritation  has  ceased. 

In  the  second  and  third  operations  the  needle  may  be  used 
more  freely  than  in  the  first,  as  there  is  less  risk  of  setting  up 
inflammatory  mischief.  When  absorption  progresses  slowly, 
some  surgeons  perform  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  anterior 
chamber  in  order  to  evacuate  the  a([ueous  humor,  which  is 
saturated  with  the  substance  of  the  leus. 

The  needle  operation  is  often  required  after  the  extraction 
of  cataract,  when  a  portion  of  the  capsule  lies  in  the  pupil. 
A  single  needle  nuiy  sufhce  for  this  purpose,  but  when  the 
capsule  is  tough  it  is  always  better  to  use  two,  otherwise  the 
attachment  of  this  membrane  in  the  region  of  the  ciliary  body 
is  necessarily  dragged  upon,  and  cyclitis  is  very  likely  to  be 
set  up;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  two  needles  are  used,  the  rent 
can  be  made  by  tearing  from  the  centre,  without  the  least 
traction  on  the  ciHary  attachment. 

The  needle  operation  is  often  supplemented  by  the  subse- 
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quent  removal  of  the  soft  lens  matter,  either  by  linear  extrac- 
tion or  by  suction.  These  operations  save  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  are  sometimes  necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  to  counteract 
inflammatory  symptoms  after  a  simple  needling. 

The  linear  operation  (Gibson)  consists  in  the  removal  of  a 
soft  lens  through  a  small  incision  in  the  cornea.  It  is  espe- 
cially indicated  in  cases  of  traumatic  cataract,  whether  pro- 
duced by  the  needle  operation  or  by  any  other  injury,  in  which 
the  eye  has  become  painful  and  inflamed.  When  employed 
for  the  removal  of  other  forms  of  soft  partial  cataract,  as  the 
lamellar,  the  linear  extraction  should  be  preceded  by  the  needle 
operation  (p.  274),  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  heing  freely 
lacerated,  in  order  that  the  lens  matter  may  be  rendered  more 
soft  and  so  escape  more  freely  from  the  corneal  wound.  Some 
surgeons,  however,  prefer  to  complete  the  operation  at  one 
sitting,  and  in  order  to  do  this  they  lacerate  the  anterior  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  by  means  of  a  cystitome  (Fig.  78)  introduced 
on  the  flat,  through  the  corneal  wound. 

When  the  needle  operation  is  performed  as  the  first  stage 
of  the  operation,  the  interval  of  time  which  should  elapse 
between  this  and  the  extraction  of  the  softened  lens  matter 
must  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  eye.  Should  the  latter 
remain  quiet,  and  free  from  any  marked  pain  or  redness,  it 
may  with  advantage  be  left  until  the  sixth  or  eighth  day.  But 
should  there  be  considerable  pain,  and  especially  if  this  is 
combined  with  inflammatory  or  glaucomatous  symptoms,  the 
extraction  should  be  effected  without  further  delay. 

Operation; — The  pupil  being  widely  dilated  by  atropine,  the 
patient  thoroughly  anaesthetized,  the  eyelids  separated  by  a 
speculum,  and  the  globe  held  steady  by  fixation  forceps,  a  bent 
broad  needle  (Fig.  48)  is  passed  through  the  cornea  into  the 
anterior  chamber  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
iris.  The  incision  should  be  about  2  mm.  within  the  margin 
of  the  cornea  on  its  temporal  side ;  its  width  should  be  about 
5  or  6  mm.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  lens  substance  still  lies 
within  the  capsule,  the  latter  should  be  freely  incised  before 
the  needle  is  withdraw^n.  The  broad  needle  is  then  withdrawn 
and  laid  aside,  and  the  curette  (Fig.  63)  taken  up.  Gentle 
pressure  is  first  made  with  this  upon  the  outer  lip  of  the 
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wound,  and  is  usually  followed  by  the  exit  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  aqueous  humor  and  soft  lens  matter;  the  curette 
may  then  be  carefully  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the 
area  of  the  pupil,  when  any  remaining  lens  matter  will  usually 


Fig.  63.— Curette. 

be  found  to  escape  along  its  groove.  Should  any  fragments 
of  lens  still  remain,  they  may  be  followed  by  the  curette,  and 
the  point  of  the  latter  dipped  beneath  them  so  as  to  scoop 
them  out. 

Accidents  and  complications, — (i)  Care  must  be  taken  in  using 
the  curette  not  to  rupture  the  posterior  capsule;  this  accident 
is  liable  to  be  followed  by  protrusion  of  the  vitreous  forwards 
into  the  anterior  chamber  and  through  the  corneal  wound. 
If  this  should  occur,  no  further  attempt  should  be  made  to 
remove  the  lens  matter. 

(ii)  Unless  the  curette  be  gently  manipulated  the  iris  may 
be  contused;  a  slight  injury  of  this  structure  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  itiHanimation  and  plastic  exudation. 

(iii)  At  the  time  of  the  first  escape  of  the  aqueous,  after 
the  incision  of  the  cornea,  the  iris  is  occasionally  found  to  pro- 
trude between  the  lips  of  the  wound.  This  can  often  be  re- 
turned by  gentle  i)ressure  with  the  curette  or  spatula.  Should 
it  be  found  impossible  to  do  tliis,  the  protruding  portion  must 
be  seized  with  forceps  and  exeised  with  the  iridectomy  scissors. 
Some  surgeons  prel'er  to  remove  a  small  piece  of  iris  in  all  cases. 

The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  needle  operation. 

The  suction  operation  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  just  de- 
scribed, and,  like  it,  may  be  performed  all  at  one  sitting,  but 
is  ijenerallv  more  successful  when  preceded  by  the  needle 
operation.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  soft  lens  matter 
by  means  of  an  aspirator  passed  through  a  small  wound  in  the 
cornea.  The  same  interval  of  time,  etc.,  between  the  needling 
and  the  removal  of  lens  matter  are  necessary  here  as  in  the 
linear  operation. 

Operation. — The  patient  being  amesthetized,  and  the  eye 
fixed  as  before,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  cornea  bv  means  of 
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an  angular  broad  needle  (Fig.  48,  p.  175);  the  wound  should 
be  just  large  enough  to  admit  easily  the  nozzle  of  the  aspi- 
rator; it  should  be  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea,  about 
2  or  3  mm.  from  the  sclerotic.  The  aspirator  consists  of  a 
small,  flattened  canula,  having  a  free  opening  on  one  side 
(6,  Fig.  64),  and. connected  with  a  glass  tube  {d d).  This  is 
attached  either  to  a  metal  piston-syringe  (Bowman's)  or  to  an 
India-rubber  tube  and  mouthpiece  (e)  (Teale's).     The  nozzle  of 


Fig.  64. — Teale's  Suction  Apparatus  for  Cataract. 

this  instrument  is  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber  with  its 
concavity  upwards,  and  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position 
for  withdrawing  the  lens  matter  withcJUt  injuring  the  iris. 
Gentle  suction  is  then  made,  and  as  much  lens  matter  removed 
as  possible.  The  nozzle  must,  however,  not  be  passed  behind 
the  iris  in  search  of  fragments. 

The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  needle  and  the 
linear  operations. 

This  operation  requires  great  care  and  delicacy  in  manipu- 
lation ;  when  successful  it  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  more 
especially  in  the  saving  of  time  which  it  eflfects  by  the  early 
removal  of  the  lens  matter. 

Unfortunately  it  is  occasionally  followed  by  inflammatory 
trouble,  which  sometimes  leads  to  loss  of  the  eye  by  suppura- 
tion. The  lirst  symptom  of  this  is  a  continuance  of  the  con- 
junctival injection  and  pain  beyond  the  third  day;  signs  of 
iritis  then  supervene — dulness  of  the  iris  and  incomplete  dila- 
tation with  atropine ;  a  day  or  two  later  hypopyon  may  make 
its  appearance.  A  good-sized  iridectomy  downwards  will 
sometimes  do  good  in  this  8t**^  *"  '••8,  and  occasionally 
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the  pus  will  be  absorbed  and  a  good  resalt  obtained ;  the  sup- 
puration may,  however,  extend  to  the  vitreous,  and  shrinking 
of  the  globe  ensue. 

8.  By  fhe  eztraetion  of  fhe  entire  eataraet — ^After  the  age  of 
thirty-live  the  struoture  of  the  lens  is  so  dense,  and  its  nucleus 
so  large,  that  its  removal  requires  a  larger  incision  than  that 
just  mentioned  for  the  linear  operation. 

It  is  usually  advisable  to  avoid  operating  until  the  opacity 
has  extended  to  the  greater  part  of  the  lens,  otherwise  the 
unafiected  cortical  substance  remains  adherent  to  the  capsule, 
and  although,  owing  to  its  transparency,  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  see  it  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  it  afterwards 
becomes  swollen  and  opaque,  and  gives  rise  to  the  trouble  to  be 
presently  described.  When  the  whole  of  the  lens  has  become 
opaque,  the  cataract  is  said  to  be  "mature "or  "ripe;"  the 
signs  of  this  condition  are,  that  no  red  reflex  can  be  obtained 
from  the  choroid  by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  no 
shadow  is  thrown  by  the  iris  upon  the  lens  when  light  is  pro- 
jected upon  the  eye  by  oblique  focal  illumination.  If  the 
cataract  is  removed  before  it  has  reached  the  condition  of 
maturity,  it  docs  not  so  readily  shell  out  from  the  capsule,  and 
is  liable  to  leave  beliijul  it  more  or  less  of  the  transparent  por- 
tion either  adherent  to  the  capsule  or  within  the  pupillary  area. 
These  remains,  however,  can  often  be  evacuated  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  ;  when  left  in  the  eye  they  are  apt  to  swell  up 
and  to  cause  iritis.  In  such  cases  lymph  is  often  thrown  out  in 
considerable  quantity,  and,  becomin^c  organized,  may  form  a 
dense  membrane  completely  occluding  the  pupil.  As  a  rule, 
these  frajirments  of  cortical  matter  are  eventuallv  absorbed, 
but  in  the  meantime  irreparable  mischief  may  have  been  set 
up  by  their  presence. 

There  are,  however,  many  circumstances  which  sometimes 
render  it  highly  inconvenient,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to 
wait  for  the  complete  maturity  of  a  cataract.  There  may  be 
commencing,  or  equally  advanced,  cataractt  in  the  second  eye, 
by  which  the  patient  is  deprived  of  all  useful  vision,  and  is 
consequently  debarred  from  following  his  usual  occupation. 
The  patient's  place  of  residence  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
surgical  skill,  and  he  may  be  unable  to  present  himself  for 
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periodical  examination.  In  8uch  eases  the  extraction  of  the 
immature  cataract  at  the  earliest  possible  date  is  imperative. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  best  to  perform  an  iridectomy 
upwards  as  a  preliminary  operation,  and  after  the  lapse  of  six 
or  eight  weeks  to  extract  the  catarar^t  from  one  eye  at  a  time. 
This  preliminary  iridectomy  does  not  interfere  with  what  little- 
vision  the  patient  may  possess — indeed,  the  enlargement  of  the 
pupil  may  improve  this,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
danger  of  iritis  after  the  extraction ;  it  also  enables  the  cataract 
to  be  removed  before  it  is  quite  mature  without  much  risk,  and 
in  some  cases  seems  to  hasten  the  maturing  of  the  cataract. 

When  one  eye  only  is  affected,  or  when  the  second  eye  is  still 
serviceable,  the  removal  of  the  lens  is  less  urgent;  if,  however, 
the  cataract  is  quite  complete,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tracted without  further  delay.  The  result  of  the  operation  will 
not  be  so  satisfactory  to  the  patient  as  it  would  be  if  the  second 
eye  were  blind,  on  account  of  the  dfference  of  refraction  between 
the  operated  and  the  sound  eye,  but  delay  in  extraction  might 
cause  the  eye  to  become  amblyopic  from  disuse.  The  in- 
creased visual  field  which  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  both  eyes 
is  of  considerable  advantage,  while  the  operated  eye  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  case  of  the  other  becoming  cataractous. 
Finally  the  removal  of  a  disfigurement,  which  is  often  very 
marked,  is  of  importance  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

When  both  eyes  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  both  the 
cataracts  mature,  it  is  w^ell  that  the  two  extractions  should 
not  be  performed  at  the  same  sitting,  but  that  they  should  be 
separated  by  an  interval  of  some  weeks.  If  both  eyes  were 
done  together,  and  one  of  them  should  progress  badly,  it 
would  complicate  the  management  of  its  fellow ;  \vhil8t  in 
two  separate  operations,  the  failure  of  the  first  eye,  during  or 
after  extraction,  may  enable  us  to  take  tspecial  precautions 
w^ith  the  second;  thus  it  might  be  considered  better  to  make 
the  incision  more  or  less  peripheral,  to  perform  preliminary 
iridectomy,  to  extract  the  lens  in  its  capsule,  or  to  use  the 
scoop  instead  of  pressing  upon  the  cornea  in  the  removal  of 
the  lens. 

The  flap  operation. — It  was  not  until  toward  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  that  the  operation  of  extracting  a  cataractous 
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lens  became  a  regular  surgical  proceeding.    Previous  to  that 

date,  the  recognized  treatment  of  cataract  was  that  of  recUna- 

tion  or  couching^  which  consisted  in  dislocating  the  lens  into 

the  vitreous.     The  immediate  effect  of  this  was  of  course 

satisfactory  as  regards  the  improvement  in  vision,  but  subse- 

.quent  trouble  nearly  always  arose  from  the  irritation  set  up 

by  the  displaced  lens,  and  the  eye  was  generally  eventually 

lost  from  irido-choroiditis  or  glaucoma. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  extractioii 

was  occasionally  performed,  but  to  Daviel  certainly 

belongs  the  credit  of  having  definitely  established 

the  superiority  of  extraction  over  reclination. 

DavieVs  method  was  to  make  in  the  cornea  near 

its  lower  margin  an  incision  with  a  lance-shaped 

knife,  and  to  enlarge  this  in  both  directions  with 

scissors,  so  that  he  obtained  an  incision  concentric  with  the 

lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  extending  a  little  above  the 

horizontal  meridian  (Fig.  65). 

The  flap  having  been  raised,  the  capsule  was  lacerated,  and 
the  lens  expressed  through  the  pupil. 

Beer  moclitied  the  operation  by  using  the  triangular  knife 


Fi<i.  60. — Beer's  Knife. 

which  bears  his  name.     The  point  of  this  was  introduced  into 

the  eornea  level  with  its  horizontal  meridian,  and,  while  the 

point  of  the  knife  was  carried  across  the  anterior 

O      chamber  to  make  its  exit  at  a  corresponding  point 
on  the  other  side,  the  edge  cut  its  way  out  at  the 
sclero-corneal  junction,  thus  forming  a  flap  which 
Fio  r,7        corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the  lower  half  of 
the  cornea  (Fig.  67).     The  flap  thus  formed  was 
slightly  smaller  than  Daviel's,  and,  being  made  by  a  simple 
cut,  allowed  of  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the  parts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  method  was  a  very  great 
advance  on  former  proceedings,  and  that  many  most  excellent 
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results  were  obtained  by  it;  indeed,  nothing  could  be  more 
perfect  than  a  flap  operation  which  succeeded  well ;  after  the 
wound  had  healed  there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  its  existence 
left  upon  the  cornea,  and  the  pupil  retained  its  natural  size, 
form,  and  function ;  but  the  percentage  of  failure  was  very 
high,  and  this  was  in  great  part  due  to  faults  inherent  in  the 
method. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  was  seriously 
imperilled  by  a  section  including  half  its  circumference;  in 
the  second,  the  large  size  of  the  wound  predisposed  to  pro- 
lapse of  the  iris,  which  not  only  delayed  the  union  of  the 
wound,  but  by  its  adhesion  gave  rise  to  subsequent  inflamma- 
tory trouble,  such  as  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis.  The  iris  itself 
was,  moreover,  necessarily  contused  by  the  passage  of  the  lens 
through  the  pupil,  and  this  was  often  followed  by  iritis,  which 
led  to  closure  of  the  pupil  by  lymph. 

Some   of  these   dangers   were   lessened  by  Jacobson^  who 
made  the  section  in  the  sclerotic  concentric  with 
the   cornea,  thus   carrying   it  through   vascular 
tissue,  while  owing  to  the  larger  circumference 
of  the  globe  here,  the  same  length  of  incision  was 
obtained  without  carrying  its  extremities  as  high        piTTs 
as  the  horizontal  meridian  (Fig.  68).    It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  to   Mooreii  or  to  Jacobson  should  be  ascribed  the 
credit  of  adding  an  iridectomy,  thus  obviating  the  eifects  of 
contusion  of  the  iris  and  preventing  its  prolapse. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  modification  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  operation  of  extraction  is  that  which  constitutes 
von  Qraefe's  operation.  The  principle  of  his  operation  is,  that 
the  section  should  be  as  near  an  approach  to  a  line  as.  possible, 
since  a  linear  wound  allows  of  a  more  perfect  coaptation  than 
a  flap ;  that  the  wound  should  by  preference  be  entirely  in 
the  sclerotic ;  and  that  an  iridectomy  should  form  part  of  the 
operation.  Since  the  wound  must  have  a  minimum  extent  of 
10  mm.,  and  the  ciliary  body  must  be  avoided,  the  direction  of  a 
*' linear"  section  which  is  to  be  wholly  in  the  sclerotic  allows  of 
comparatively  little  variation. 

Von  Graefe's  linear  operation. — 1.  The  incision  is  made  with 
the  right  hand  for  the  right  eye,  and  the  left  hand  for  the  left 
eye,  the  surgeon  standing  behind  the  patient's  head 
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The  eyelids  are  kept  open  by  means  of  a  stop-speculum. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  instrument.  The  form  I 
prefer  for  this  operation  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  69.  It  is  curved 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impede  the  movement  of  the  in- 
struments used,  and  its  outer  end,  being  well  behind  the  plane 
of  the  eye,  can,  if  necessary,  be  held  by  an  assistant  without 
interfering  with  the  operator. 


Fio.  69. — Spring  Stop-speoulum. 

Noyes's  specula  (Fig.  70)  are  also  admirably  adapted  for 
cataract  extraction. 


Fkj.  70. — Xoyes's  Specula  (right  and  left). 

The  globe  must  be  held  steady,  and  kept  under  the  control 
of  tlie  operator  by  some  fixation  instrument.  The  conjunctiva 
may  be  seized  just  below  the  position  of  the  counter-puncture 
with  the  fixation  forceps  (Fig.  71),  or  when  tlie  conjunctiva  is 
extremely  brittle  the  sclerotic  may  be  held  by  means  of  a 
forceps  with  sharper  and  longer  teeth  (Fig.  72"). 

An  extremely  useful  instrument  is  the  double  fixation  hook 
(Fig.  73);  it  consists  of  two  minute  hooks  on  a  single  stem 
placed   back  to  back,  each,  however,  having  a   twist  to   the 
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right;  when  the  instrument  is  placed  perpendiculariy  upon  the 
conjunctiva  and  rotated  to  the  right,  it  takes  firm  bold  and 
rolls  up  a  little  screw  of  conjunctiva,  which  gives  a  good  grip, 


I  -\r 

.     T3.  — Th« 


Flo.  7<^Von  Grn 


and  which  seldom  gives  way;  to  release  the  globe,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  rotate  the  instrument  to  the  left. 
Von  Graefe's  linear  knife  (Fig.  74),  held  with  its  cutting  edge 
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upwards,  is  then  made  to  enter  the  sclerotic  at  a  point  2  mm. 
below  the  upper  tangent  of  the  vertical  meridian,  and  lying 
on  the  tangent  of  the  transverse  meridian  of  the  cornea  (a, 
Fig.  75),  and  to  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber;  the  direction 
of  this  penetration  should  be  downwards  and  inwards  toward 
c  (Fig.  75) ;  the  knife  having  reached  the  middle  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  its  handle  is  slightly  depressed,  and  its  point 
pushed  steadily  onwards  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  iris,  so 

that  a  counter-puncture  may  be  made  in  the  scle- 
rotic on  the  opposite  side;  in  a  position  which 
should  correspond  to  that  of  the  puncture  (b, 
Fig.  75).  The  knife  is  now  made  to  cut  its  way 
upwards  through  the  sclerotic,  and  to  come  out 
at  the  junction  of  this  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
cornea ;  this  is  effected  by  pushing  the  knife  steadily  onwards 
as  far  as  its  heel,  and  then  withdrawing  it  if  necessary. 


riG.  t.t. 


ite- 


Km;.  7Ck — The   Incision. 

Th<'  !il)<)V('  incision,  wliicli  oidinarilv  irocs  bv  the  numo  <»f  von  Graefe's.  has 
been  sliLcbtly  modified  by  ditVer^nt  ojK'mtors,  and  v<>n  (iraefe  himself  at  one 
time  made  th-^  puncture  and  C(>unter-j)uncture  somewhat  his/her,  so  that  the 
h(?ij;bt  of  the  tiap  was  les<  than  a  millimetre.'     In   nearly  all  modern  operations 


*  Vide  letter  of  von  (iraefe  in  de  Wecker's  Cbiruri^ie  Oculaire,  p.  30.     Paris, 
1879. 
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the  puncture  and  counter-punclure  are  made  a  little  beyond  the  sclero-corneal 
junction,  and  from  2  to  4  mm.  from  the  horizontal  tangent  of  the  cornea  ;  the 
line  of  incision  in  some  instances  traverses  the  cornea,  in  others  the  sclero-comeal 
junction  or  the  sclerotic. 

Fi«j.  76  represents  the  modification  of  this  incision  which,  in  suitable  cases,  is 
always  made  by  my  colleague,  Anderson  Oritohett,*  and  which  I  usually 
adopt  in  my  own  practice.  The  puncture  and  counter-puncture  are  made  in  the 
sclerotic  at  1  mm.  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea  and  3  mm.  below  its  upper  tan- 
gent, the  knife  is  brought  out  through  the  sclerotic  immediately  below  the  cornea 
— II  little  nearer  to  this  than  is  represented  by  the  dotted  line. 

De  Wecker  makes  a  section  exactly  at  the  sclero-comeal  junction  of  such 
an  extent  that  its  height  is  about  8  mm. 

Streatfeild  makes  an  incision  con-esponding  to  the  corneal  margin,  but 
makes  a  puncture  with  a  Sichel's  knife,  mnd  enlarges  the  wound  to  the  required 
extent  by  a  gentle  sawing  movement,  no  counter-puncture  being  made. 

Taylor  makes  the  incision  with  a  bent  broad  needle  (Fig.  48),  and  enlarges 
the  wound  as  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  capsule  is  lacerated  before  the 
iridectomy  is  made;  and  in  performing  the  latter,  a  bridge  of  iris  is  left  at  the 
pupillary  edge,  and  the  lens  extracted  through  the  artificial  pupil. 

In  Warlomont's  operation  the  puncture  and  counter-puncture  are  made  as 
in  von  Graefe's,  but  the  incision  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea. 

Liebreicll's  is  similar  in  the  preceding,  but  is  performed  downwards.  In 
neither  is  an  iridectomy  performed. 

2.  The  iridectomy. — The  fixation  forceps  are  now  entrusted 
to  the  assistant,  who,  if  necessary,  will  seize  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva below  the  cornea,  and  gently  rotate  the  globe  down- 
wards. The  iris  is  now  to  be  seized  with  the  iris  forceps  near 
its  pupillary  edge,  and  drawn  just  outside  one  angle  of  the 
wound;  whilst  slight  traction  is  made  upon  it  in  this  position, 
a  snip  is  made  through  its  outer  part  with  the  iris  scissors  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  77 ;  the  portion  of  the  iris  held  in 
the  forceps  is  then  gently  drawn  across  to  the  other  angle,  and 
the  excision  completed  as  near  to  the  periphery  as  possible. 
In  doing  this,  if  the  anterior  conjunctival  flap  should  be  long, 
it  must  be  turned  forwards  on  the  cornea,  otherwise  it  may  be 
caught  in  the  forceps  with  the  iris,  and  so  interfere  with  the 
excision  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  laceration  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  is  the  next 
step  in  the  operation.  The  operator  again  takes  the  fixation 
forceps  in  order  to  steady  the  globe  with  his  left  hand.  The 
cystitome  (Fig.  78)  is  now  to  be  gently  passed,  on  the  flat,  into 

*  Vide  Lecture  on  Eclecticism  in  Operations  for  Cataract.  By  Anderson 
Critchett,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  November  17,  1883. 
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the  anterior -chamber ;  when  it  haa  reached  the  lower  edge  of 
the  pnpil  its  point  is  rotated  toward  the  capsule,  and  the  latter 
is  freely  lacerated  from  below  upwards,  and  from  aide  to  bide. 
In  doing  this  it  shoald  be  remembered  that  the  capsule  tears 


very  readily,  and  that  any  undue  pressure  on  the  le&e  may 
cause  it  to  sink  back  into  the  vitreous.    The  elasticity  of  the 


capsule  causes  tlie  rent  made  by  tbe  cyetitome  to  gape  widely, 
8o  that  if  properly  incised  a  large  triangular  gap  is  left  after 
the  lens  lias  been  removed, 

Tfa  removal  of  ike  lens. — By  the  exercise  of  gentle  pressure 
with  the  back  of  the  curette  upon  the  siilerotic  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  seen  to 
become  separated,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  presents 
itself  between  them  ;  by  the  continuation  of  this  pressure  in  a 
direction  backwards,  and  slightly  upwards,  the  tens  is  presently 
expelled  (Fig.  79).  In  immature  cataracts  there  will  still  re- 
main a  certain  amount  of  soft  cortical  matter  within  the  pu- 
pillary area.  This  should,  as  tar  as  possible,  be  evacuated  at 
once.  Its  removal  may  be  attempted  before  the  speculum  is 
taken  out,  by  gently  stroking  the  cornea  with  the  back  of  the 
curette  from  below  upwards  toward  the  wound;  or,  the  spec- 
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ulum  being  removed,  a  similar  pressure  maj  be  made  upon 
the  cornea  through  the  lower  lid,  either  with  the  finger  or  the 
back  of  the  curette.  Either  one  or  other  of  these  methods 
of  coaxing  out  the  soft,  matter  should  be  repeated  until  the 
pupil  looks  quite  black  and  clear. 


^^ 


Fis.  n.— Tb«  R*moTal  of  tha  L<di. 


A  patch  of  soft  linen  is  then  applied  to  the  closed  ejelide, 
and  slight  pressure  made  by  means  of  layers  of  cotton-wool 
and  a  light  bandage.  The  patient  may  remain  for  a  few  hours 
upon  the  operating  couch,  or  may  be  at  once  placed  iu  bed. 
The  room  must  be  darkened. 

AcoidentE  and  immediate  oompUoations.  1.  Wrong  position  of 
(he  knife. — The  operator  may  find  that  he  has  introduced  the 
blade  of  the  knife  with  its  cutting  edge  downwards  instead  of 
upwards.  In  case  of  this  awkward  occurrence,  the  knife  must 
be  cautiously  withdrawn  on  the  flat,  so  as  to  avoid  the  escape 
of  aqueous;  if  only  a  little  aqueous  is  lost,  the  knife  may  be 
again  introduced,  either  at  the  same  place  or  by  making  a  fresh 
puncture ;  if  much  aqueous  has  escaped,  so  that  the  iris  is  bulg- 
ing forwards  against  the  cornea,  the  operation  bad  better  be 
postponed  for  a  da3-  or  two,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  re-se- 


.  I 
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cretion  of  the  aqueous ;  without  thiis,  the  reintroduction  of  the 
knilb  and  the  upward  section  would  cause  an  irregular  wound 
of  the  iris. 

%  Early  escape  of  the  ogufotc^.— Having  completed  the  puno- 
|ure  and  the  counter-puncture,  the  section  must  not  be  made 
^  slowly,  or  the  aqueous  escapes,  and  the  iris  bulges  forwards 
in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  before  the  section  is  fin- 
ished. Such  an  accident  is  not  very  serious,  as  the  iris  has  to 
be  excised  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation ;  it  is,  never- 
theless, much  better  to  avoid  its  occurrence,  because  the  out- 
line of  the  excised  portion  of  iris  is  likely  to  be  j^SB^y  ^"^ 
less  itgular  than  when  the  iridectomy  is  made  wi^  scksors, 
and  the  hemorrhage  is  likely  to  be  troublesome  in  the  succeed- 
ing steps  of  the  operation. 

As  the  counter-puncture  is  being  made,  there  is  soinetimes 
a  rush  of  aqueous  into  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  which  causes 
the  conjunctiva  in  its  vicinity  to  start  forwards  in  the  tbnici  of 
a  bladder,  which  obscures  the  point  of  the  knife.  This  should 
be  disregarded,  and  the  blade  of  tl^  knife  pushed  on  in  the 
horizontal  direction  until  its  point  has  passed  through  the 
conjunctiva. 

3.  Hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber. — The  iridectomy  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  extravasated  blood  in  this  case  comes  partly  from  the  iris 
and  partly  from  the  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  canal 
of  Schlemni ;  it  usually  ceases  to  flow  after  a  few  seconds,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  evacuated  from  the  anterior  chamber 
before  the  operation  is  proceeded  with.  This  can  usually  be 
eiiected  by  gentle  pressure  with  the  end  of  the  curette  upon 
the  posterior  flap  of  the  wound,  or  by  gently  stroking  the 
cornea  from  below  upwards  with  the  back  of  the  same  instru- 
ment. If  the  bleeding  cannot  be  stopped  by  these  means,  the 
operation  must  be  procieeded  with.  Although  the  capsule  is 
now  rendered  invisible  by  the  existing  blood  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  it  must  still  be  lacerated  with  the  cystitome,  and  the 
lens  removed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  usually  happens  that 
the  blood  escapes,  and  the  hemorrhage  ceases  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  lens. 
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4.  Difficulty  in  removing  the  cataract. 

a.  Dislocation  of  the  lens. — If  too  great  pressure  is  made  on 
the  lens  in  lacerating  the  capsule,  and  occasionally  without 
any  fault  of  the  operator,  the  suspensory  ligament  is  ruptured; 
the  lens  may  then  immediately  sink  back  into  the  vitreous,  or 
this  may  not  occur  until  pressure  is  made  with  the  view  of 
causing  it  to  present;  vitreous  at  the  same  time  often  appears 
in  the  wound.  This  backward  dislocation  of  the  lens  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  accidents  that  can  occur  during  a  cataract 
operation;  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  passing; the  large 
scoop  (Fig.  80)  into  the  eye  well  behind  the  presumed  position 
of  the  lens,  and  attempting  to  extract  it  in  its  capsule.  A 
good  deal  of  vitreous  is  generally  lost,  but  if  the  lens  is  ex- 
tracted, a  very  good  result  may  be  obtained. 

6.  The  wound  may  be  too  small, — When  this  is  the  case  the 
edge  of  the  cataract  may  be  seen  to  present  between  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  whilst  the  remainder  refuses  to  come  through. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  section  had  better  be  enlarged 
at  one  or  both  extremities  with  small  blunt-ended  scissors ; 
by  making  extreme  pressure  on  the  globe,  the  contusion  of  the 
iris  and  cornea  in  the  region  of  the  wound  is  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  inflammatory  trouble;  while  the  cortical  portion  is 
likely  to  be  scraped  off  and  remain  in  the  eye  by  endeavoring 
to  squeeze  the  lens  through  too  small  an  opening.  Sometimes 
when  the  lens  appears  in  the  wound  durin>2:  the  pressure  with 
the  curette,  its  exit  may  be  facilitated  by  gentle  leverage. 
The  assistant  may  be  able  to  make  traction  upon  it  by  means 
of  the  cystitome,  or  a  small  hook. 

I .  The  capsule  may  be  incompletely  lacerated, — Here  the  lens  does 
not  present  at  all.    The  use  of  the  cystitome  must  be  repeated. 

5.  Escape  of  vitreous, — This  is  always  a  serious  complication, 
but  the  consequences  of  its  occurrence  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  whether  it  occurs  before  or  after  the  extraction  of 
the  lens.  The  presence  of  vitreous  in  the  wound  is  indicated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  transparent  viscid  fluid. 

a.  If  it  occurs  before  the  extraction  of  the  lens,  it  is  generally 
due  either  to  the  counter-puncture  having  been  made  too  far 
from  the  cornea,  or  to  too  great  pressure  having  been  em- 
ployed, either  with  the  cystitome  or  with  the  curette  in  the 
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fourth  Stage.  If  the  vitreous  is  abnormally  fluid,  this  aets  as  a 
^edisposing  cause.  However  the  escape  is  caused,  all  pressure 
milst  be  at  once  abandoned,  the  speculum  removed,  and  a  lid 
retractor  (Fig.  22)  substituted  for  it,  the  lens  should  then  be 
immediately  removed  with  the  scoop;  if  it  still  lies  in  its 
ci^ule,  the  latter  must  be  removed  with  it. 

The  scoop  (Fig.  80)  is  introduced  through  the  wound,  and, 
with  slight  lateral  movements,  directed  downwards  and  slightly 

backwards,  so  as  to  insinuate  it  behind  the 
lens;  when  it  has  reached  the  lower  edge 
of  the  latter,  its  handle  is  slightly  depressed^ 
and  it  is  then  gradually  withdrawn,  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  out  the  cataract  at 
the  same  time.  In  case  of  &ilure  in  thia 
method  of  traction,  further  attempts  miist 
be  made  so  long  as  the  cataract  can  be  seen 
through  the  cornea. 

b.  If  vitreous  follows  the  escape  of  the 
lens,  it  is  due  either  to  the  latter  having 
been  expressed  too  suddenly,  to  a  weak 
posterior  capsule,  or  to  compression  of  the 
globe  by  contraction  of  the  ocular  muscles. 
Very  slight  spasni  of  these  muscles  is  liable  to  cause  evacuation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  vitreous  humor.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  accident,  the  patient  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic;  the  retractor  should 
either  be  held  forwards  by  the  assistant  or  removed  altogether, 
and  the  lids  then  separated  by  the  surgeon's  fingers.  If 
vomiting  occur  at  this  period,  the  eyelids  must  be  closed,  and 
supported  by  a  compress  of  cotton-wool  during  its  continuance. 
The  treatment  to  be  followed  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
vitreous  which  escapes.  If  this  is  considerable,  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  removing  the  speculum,  closing  the  eyelids, 
and  applying  the  pad.  If  only  a  small  bead  presents  in  the 
wound  separating  its  lips,  the  projecting  part  may  be  cut  away 
with  scissors ;  many  operators,  however,  prefer  to  close  the 
eye  at  once  and  trust  to  the  vitreous  falling  back. 

The  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  vitreous  is  not  a  serious 
accident,  in  fact  a  considerable  portion  may  escape  without 


Fig.    80.— Critohett's 
Cataract  Scoop. 
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any  immediate  ill-effects,  but  this  is  often  followed  at  a  later 
date  by  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  consequent  loss  of 
vision. 

Extraction  in  the  oapsnle. — Some  surgeons  advocate  the  re- 
moval of  the  lens  in  its  capsule,  on  the  ground  that  by  doing 
80  no  particles  of  lens  matter  can  remain  behind  to  set  up 
irritation. 

Pagenstecher,  who  is  the  chief  supporter  of  this  operation, 
makes  a  large  incision,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  entirely 
in  the  sclerotic  about  1  mm.  from  the  cornea;  he  then  excises 
a  large  piece  of  the  iris,  and  finally  introduces  a  scoop  behind 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  removes  the  latter  by  traction. 

Macnamara  extracts  the  lens  in  the  capsule  without  per- 
forming an  iridectomy ;  he  uses  a  large,  straight,  triangular 
keratome;  with  this  he  makes  a  large  incision  just  within  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  on  the  outer  side.  A  scoop  is  then  in- 
serted through  the  wound  as  far  as  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pupil ;  having  reached  this,  its  handle  is  raised  so  as  to  bring 
the  lower  end  into  contact  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The 
scoop  is  now  slightly  withdrawn,  still  keeping  its  extremity 
on  the  lens,  but  so  as  to  draw  open  the  pupil  far  enough  for 
pressure  to  be  made  on  the  edge  of  the  lens  with  the  rounded 
extremity  of  the  scoop.  This  pressure  causes  the  lens  to  tilt 
over,  and  the  scoop  being  thrust  onwards,  the  lens  comes  in 
front  of  it,  and  is  withdrawn  through  the  pupil  and  through 
the  wound. 

Extraction  in  the  capsule  would  seem  to  be  most  suitable 
for  such  cataracts  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  interfere 
seriously  with  vision,  but  remain  for  many  years  in  an  imma- 
ture condition.  In  old  people  the  suspensory  ligament  is  very 
weak,  and  the  lens  can  consequently  often  be  extracted  in  its 
capsule  without  the  introduction  of  the  scoop. 

The  after'treatment  and  remote  complications  of  cataract  extrac- 
tion,— No  food  or  drink  should  be  given  during  the  three  hours 
following  the  operation;  should  thirst  be  complained  of,  the 
patient  may  be  allowed  to  suck  a  small  lump  of  ice.  After 
that  time  a  light  diet  of  beef  tea,  fish,  and  farinaceous  food 
may  be  given.  After  the  first  day  ordinary  nourishing  diet 
may  be  ordered.     Alcoholic  drinks  are  not  necessary,  but  a 
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small  allowance  may  be  made  if  the  patient  cannot  sleep  with- 
out it. 

The  dressinga  are  carefully  removed  twite  dnily;  the  out- 
aides  of  the  eyelids  are  gently  moistened  with  a  fine  sponge  or 
cotton-wool  and  tepid  water ;  the  lower  lid  may  also  be  slightly 
depressed  with  the  finger,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  any  pent-np 
tears. 

On  the  third  day,  under  favorable  circumatances,  the  patient 
may  be  dressed  and  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  hours  on  a  couch, 
or  on  the  outside  of  his  bed,  the  eyes  being  still  bandugod,  and 
the  room  darkened.  After  the  flap  operation,  no  exaniinatioti 
of  the  wound  should  be  made  beibre  the  eighth  day ;  and  titter 
the  peripheral  linear  method,  the  eye  is  better  when  left  alone 
until  the  third  or  fourth  day.  On  the  twelfth  day  ihe  bandage 
may  be  replaced  by  a  large  black  shade  covering  both  the  eyes, 
no  that  the  latter  may  be  well  protected  from  direct  rays  of 
bright  light. 

About  the  eigbteentli  day  the  shade  may  be  substituted  by 
the  use  of  protective  8pi^i;tacie8  of  dark  neutral  tint.  About 
thu  sixtieth  day  the  eyes  will  huve  reached  the  maximum  of 
viaual  acntenese ;  they  may  then  be  tested  for  correcting 
glasses.  The  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens  has  rendered 
the  eye  exceedingly  hypermetropic,  and  has  destroyed  the 
power  of  accommodation.  The  patient  will  therefore  require 
two  pairs  of  convex  spectacles  for  the  purposes  of  distinct 
vision — the  one  to  render  the  eye  emmetropic,  which  will 
enable  him  to  see  all  distant  objects  dearly,  and  the  other  to 
render  him  myopic,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  small 
print,  or  to  do  fine  work  at  20  to  40  em.  from  the  eyes.  The 
strength  of  the  lenses  required  for  these  purposes  is  usually 
about  10  D.  and  14  D.  respectively ;  but  this  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  refraetion  of  the  eye.     (See  Refraction.) 

The  use  of  the  spectacles  should  be  gradually  acquired, 
commencing  with  about  half  an  hour's  practice  daily. 

The  slight  pain  arising  from  the  operation  usually  ceases  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours;  its  disappearance  is  always  a  favor- 
able sign.  On  removing  the  dressings  during  the  first  few 
days  succeeding  the  operation,  the  absence  of  pain  in  and 
arotind  the  eye,  of  any  swelling  of  the  lids,  aud  of  any  muco- 
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pus,  is  always  a  guarantee  that  the  eye  is  progressing  favor- 
ably. If  the  pain  should  reappear  toward  night,  and  become 
continuous  so  as  to  render  the  patient  restless  and  uncomfort- 
able, some  sedative  (F.  28  or  29)  should  be  given,  in  order  to 
procure  sleep. 

The  occurrence  of  severe  and  increasing  pain  during  the  first 
few  days  after  the  operation  is  always  an  indication  of  some 
complication  in  the  process  of  healing,  and  is  sufficient  to 
justify  an  immediate  examination  of  the  eye.  The  lids  should 
be  carefully  separated,  and  the  wound  and  other  parts  exam- 
ined by  means  of  focal  illumination  from  the  light  of  a  single 
candle.  We  may  thus  find  that  the  pain  is  simply  due  to 
accumulated  tears,  to  an  inverted  lower  lid,  to  the  presence 
of  eyelashes  within  the  palpebral  aperture,  or  to  the  com- 
mencement of  inflammation. 

Iritis  is  an  extremely  common  complication  of  cataract  ex- 
traction :  if  an  iridectomy  has  formed  part  of  the  operation, 
its  effects  are  less  i?ijurious  than  in  the  old  flap  operation, 
where  it  was  the  cause  of  a  large  percentage  of  failures.  The 
most  usual  time  for  it  to  come  on  is  about  the  fifth  day  after 
the  operation.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by  photophobia, 
a3dema  of  the  lids,  pain,  and  chemosis ;  there  is  also  copious 
lachrymation,  but  not  muco-purulent  discharge;  the  cornea 
may  be  clear,  but  the  aqueous  is  turbid,  and  the  iris  somewhat 
changed  in  color.  In  such  a  case  a  few  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  temple,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  atropine  dropped 
into  the  eye  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  the  eyes  kept  con- 
stantly warm  by  a  large  pad  of  cotton-wool  over  the  closed 
eyelids.  The  extent  of  the  damage  the  iritis  may  bring  about 
will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  amount  of  plastic  exudation  thrown 
out  into  the  pupillary  area;  the  amount  of  this  exudation  may 
be  80  great  as  to  cause  occlusion  of  the  old  pupil  and  of  the 
new  one  formed  by  the  iridectomy;  the  thick  membrane  thus 
established  may  also  contract  and  draw  the  iris  upwards  to- 
ward the  cicatrix,  so  as  to  diminish  and  displace  the  pupil. 
The  inflammation  may  also  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  uveal 
tract,  setting  up  cyclitis  or  choroiditis,  which  may  lead  to 
complete  loss  of  vision. 

Entamjlement  of  the  iris  in  the  angles  of  the  wound  is  not 
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aneommoti  where  iiidfictomy  has  been  performed.  It  ia  indi- 
cated l»y  the  presence  of  black  nodules  in  tbe  wound ;  these 
are  of  variable  magnitude,  and  may  be  ao  extensive  aa  to  im- 
pede union,  nnd  evon  to  form  small  cysts  within  tbe  cicatrix. 
The  entangled  iris  may  also  cause  serioue  troublo  by  dragging 
upon  the  wound  during  contraction ;  this,  a^in,  may  retard 
tbe  hf-aling  process,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  rtrurrenl  iritis. 
It  may  further  be  tbe  moans  of  getting  up  plastic  irido-cyclitis  in- - 
the  opcratcil  eye;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  16!)),  may  extend'^ 
to  the  second  eye,  and  so  set  ap  sjpnpatheSe  €fpktkiUmitis, 

The  meanB  of  preventing  this  entanglMaeot  of  iris  at  the. 
lime  of  operation  have  already  been  pointed  oat  (p.  176} ; 
eometimeB,  however,  thi«  condition  supervenes  on  the  second 
or  third  day.  If  the  knuckle  of  iris  does  not  exceed  S  tern,  in 
diameter,  and  give  no  pain,  it  may  be  disregarded ;  when  larger 
than  this — and  especially  when  it  evinces  a  tendency  to  increase 
in  size,  and  to  cause  irritation  of  the  eye — an  attempt  moat  be 
made  to  remove  the  prolapsed  portion.  This  must  be  seized 
with  forceps,  and  cut  oft'  level  with  the  globe  by  means  of  iris 
scissors.  The  eye  mnst  be  kept  closed  with  a  light  compress 
for  at  least  a  week  after  this,  in  order  to  favor  the  consolida- 
tion of  tlie  cicatrix.  Should  there  be  a  recurrence  of  the  pro- 
lapse after  tbe  operation,  it  can  be  lightly  touched  from  time 
to  time  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Suppuration  is  attended  by  violent  and  increasing  pain  in 
and  around  the  eye,  by  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  chcmosis,  and 
a  copious  muco-purulent  discharge.  It  may  commence  at  any 
time  during  the  tirst  few  days  following  tbe  extraction.  When 
the  lids  are  separated,  and  tbe  eye  examined  during  the  early 
stage,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  found  to  be  distended  with 
serum,  the  cornea  ia  hazy,  and  tbe  edges  of  tbe  wound  present 
a  grayish-yellow  appearance,  indicating  the  formation  of  pus. 
Unless  this  process  can  be  immediately  checked,  it  will  extend 
to  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  to  tbe  tunica  vasculosa,  and  to  the 
vitreous,  thus  constituting  severe  panophthalmitis,  which  must 
terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  globe.  No  time  mnst, 
therefore,  be  lost  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  inflammation. 
The  eyelids  should  be  widely  separated,  and  the  discharge  well 
washed  away  with  warm  water  four  or  five  times  daily ;  after 
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each  ablution  the  oiitsides  of  the  eyelids  and  surrounding  parts 
should  be  well  fomented  with  hot  water  for  at  least  an  hour ; 
between  the  fomentations  the  lids  should  be  closed,  and  com- 
pressed with  a  disk  of  linen,  layers  of  absorbent  cotton-wool, 
and  a  bandage.  Good  nourishing  diet,  port  wine  or  brandy, 
quinine,  or  bark  and  ammonia,  should  be  given  internally, 
with  opiates  if  necessary.  By  these  means  the  affection  may 
take  on  a  less  destructive  form,  and  may  occasionally  be 
arrested  before  total  destruction  of  the  eye  has  taken  place. 

Intraocular  hemorrhage  from  the  choroidal  or  retinal  vessels 
may  come  on  immediately  or  shortly  after  the  operation.  Its 
advent  is  marked  by  severe  pain ;  the  globe  is  seen  to  be  filled 
with  blood,  which  escapes  through  the  wound  and  oozes 
through  the  dressings.  Such  an  eye  is  sure  to  be  lost,  and 
may  require  immediate  excision  on  account  of  the  pain  and 
the  bleeding. 

Spasinodic  entropion  is  a  troublesome  complication  which  is 
apt  to  come  on  a  few  days  after  the  operation.  The  lax  state 
of  the  tissues  acts  as  a  predisposing  condition,  while  the 
operation  wound,  and  possibly  the  compressing  bandage,  excite 
contraction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  Unless  this  condition 
is  quickly  remedied,  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  inverted  lashes 
of  the  lower  lid  brushing  against  the  cornea  is  very  likely  to 
lead  to  loss  of  the  eye. 

Treatment, — Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to  substitute  a  large 
shade  for  the  bandage;  if  this  is  ineffectual  or  undesirable,  the 
lid  should  be  drawn  down,  and  the  face  just  below  the  eye 
well  covered  with  a  film  of  contractile  collodion.  K  this  fails 
— and  it  seldom  does  if  properly  applied — a  fold  of  skin  must 
be  at  once  excised,  as  described  on  p.  34. 

Cystoid  degeneration  of  the  cicatrix  may  occur  after  the  peri- 
pheral operation  with  iridectomy.  The  iris  is  usually  more 
or  less  entangled  in  the  wound.  It  is  usually  due  to  a  glauco- 
matous condition  of  the  eye. 

Opaque  capsule.     Secondary  pupillary  membrane. 

If  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  has  been 
properly  lacerated,  a  large  triangular  gap  generally  remains ; 
sometimes,  however,  owing  either  to  the   laceration   having 
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been  ioBuffident,  or  to  tbe  capenle  floating  back  over  tbe  pnpU* 
a  layer  is  left  whidi  interferes  with  virion;  acmietiniea  the 
eapmile  is  so  transparent  that  it  lean  tmly  'be  eeen  bj  ^vesy 
carefnl  focal  illnmination ;  bnt  even  iia  tbese  cases  it  oaueea 
conriderable  interference  with  virion,  probably  beeanae  it  is 
always  slightly  wrinkled.  In  other  cases  the  capsnle  fotoiajm 
opaqae  membrane,  which  can  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  .naked 
eye.  Occasionally,  a  pupil  which  was  quite  dear  at  the  time 
of  the  operation  and  some  weeks  later,  subsequ^tiy  presenta 
ik  capsular  opacity;  in  such  cases  it  is  probably  always  ^e 
posterior  capsule  that  is  in  ftuilt. 

The  membranes  which  form  in  the  pupil  as  a  coaseqaenee 
of  iritis,  are  of  much  more  serious  importance./  They  arc 
generally  thick  and  tough;  they  adhere  by  their  margins  to 
the  iris,  and  by  their  contraction  tend  to  narrow  the  area  ot 
the  pupil. 

J¥eatmenL^lXo  operative  measures  must  be  had  recourse  to 
until  all  active  signs  of  inflammation  have  subsided. 

The  fine  membranous  opacities  formed  of  capsule  only,  can 
be  readily  torn  through  with  cataract  needles ;  for  this  purpose 
two  needles  should  always  be  used,  and  the  opening  made  by 
tearing  from  the  centre.  When  it  was  the  custom  only  to 
employ  a  single  needle,  some  traction  was  necessarily  made 
upon  tbe  ciliary  attachment  of  the  capsule,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  inflammatory  symptoms  frequently  followed. 
.To  Sir  William  Bowman  is  due  the  credit  of  having  suggested 
the  simple  expedient  of  using  two  needles,  and  thus  avoiding 
this  risk. 

For  the  tougher  membranes  formed  by  lymph,  or  lymph 
and  capsule,  needling  is  not  sufficient;  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  in  such  a  case,  even  with  two  needles,  to  avoid  making 
some  traction,  and  if  inflammatory  symptoms  follow,  the  open- 
ing made  generally  gets  closed  by  fresh  lymph.  By  far  the 
most  effectual  proceeding  is  to  divide  the  membrane  and  the 
iris  with  scissors.  This  operation  is  called  iridoioviy^  and  is 
described  on  p.  179. 

Dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens  may  be  congenital,  spon- 
taneous, or  traumatic.  When  congmital  it  is  due  to  irregular 
or  imperfect  closure  of  the  choroidal  fissure,  and  to  deficient 
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formation  of  the  suspensory  ligament;  the  luxation  is  usually 
partial,  in  the  upward  and  outward  direction,  and  generally 
occurs  in  both  eyes.  When  spontaneous  it  is  usually  the  result 
of  pathological  degeneration  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  of  the 
suspensory  ligament.  It  is  more  commonly  found  amongst 
diseases  in  which  these  structures  are  known  to  be  aftccted,  as 
in  sparkling  synchisis,  high  degrees  of  myopia,  staphyloma  ot 
the  ciliary  region,  etc.  When  traumatic  it  is  usually  the  result 
of  a  contusion  of  the  globe,  which  has  caused  rupture  of  the 
suspensory  ligament. 

The  symptoms  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  displacement. 

In  partial  dislocation^  by  using  the  ophthalmoscope  mirror 
(p.  271),  the  edge  of  the  lens  can  be  seen  as  a  narrow  dark 
line,  slightly  curved,  crossing  the  peripheral  part  of  the  pupil. 
The  appearance  presented  by  the  lens  margin  is  quite  unmis- 
takable, and  is  diagnostic  of  dislocation  of  the  lens,  as,  even 
in  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  it  can  never  be  soen  when 
the  lens  is  in  situ  (vide  Figs.  1  and  2,  opposite  p.  266).  With 
focal  illumination  (p.  86)  the  lens  can  often  be  distinguished  by 
a  sort  of  grayish  opalescence.  When  the  displacement  is  such 
that  the  edge  of  the  lens  extends  to  the  visual  field,  the  symp- 
toms are  more  numerous  and  pronounced.  The  surface  of  the 
iris  is  seen  to  be  irregular,  one  part  being  more  or  less  bulged 
forwards  toward  the  cornea,  whilst  the  remainder  is  depressed ; 
this  depressed  portion  rnay  also  be  tremulous  when  the  eye  is 
moved.  The  patient  often  complains  of  monocular  diplopia.- 
The  visual  acuteness  is  also  greatly  impaired,  the  oblique  posi- 
tion of  the  lens  having  produced  irregular  astigmatism,  which 
cannot  be  corrected  by  spectacles.  The  power  of  accommoda- 
tion is  very  defective.  When  the  pupil  is  fully  dilated  with 
atropine  it  is  often  found  that  by  using  a  stenopeic  disk  the 
double  vision  of  the  eye  is  dispersed,  and  that  the  vision  is 
different  when  the  slit  is  held  in  front  of  the  partly  dislocated 
lens  from  that  which  is  obtained  when  it  is  held  in  front  of  the 
part  where  the  lens  is  absent;  in  the  latter  position  the  eye  is 
found  to  be  highly  hypermetropic.  On  examining  the  fundus 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  either  by  the  direct  or  indirect 
method,  two  images  of  the  optic  disk  and  retinal  vessels  are 
seen;  this  phenomenon,  as  well  as  that  of  the  monocular  di- 
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plbpiEi  is  explained  by  the  fiiiet  that  the  raj*8  pdadtilg^  throagh 
the  lens  and  those  passing  outside  it  have  di^rent  fod. 

In  complete  dislocation  the  lens  falls  either  backwards  into  the 
▼itreous  or  forwards  into  the  anterioi^  chamber. '  la  dMocaiUm 
mio  the  vitre&as  this  substance,  being  more  liquid  ttiao  nermalt 
allows  the  lens  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  olmloiber.  In  this 
new  position  it  gradually  becomes  opaque ;  by  fooll  fllumina- 
tion  it  may  sometimes  be  seen,  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
it  appears  as  a  dark  floating  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
when  the  eye  is  moved.  The  iris,  having  lost  the  support  of 
tiie  lens,  fiiUs  fomewhat  backwards,  and  undergoes  a  trenla- 
loua  motion  when  the  eye  is  moved.  The  refractive  oondition 
of  the  eye  is  the  same  here  as  it  is  after  cataract  esctriEK^ion* 

In  dMocation  into  the  anterior  chamber  the  lens  in  its  capsule 
passes  forwards  through  the  pupil  and  becomes  wedged  be- 
tweea  the  iris  and  the  back  of  the  cornea.  The  appearance 
presented  by  the  transparent  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber  is 
that  of  a  drop  of  oil.  The  iris  is  pushed  backwards^  the  pupil 
somewhat  dilated;  the  refraction  is  myopic  (unless  the  lena 
sinks  to  the  l>ottom  of  the  chamber,  when  the  refraction  will 
be  the  same  as  after  cataract  extraction),  and  the  power  of 
accommodation  al)oli8hed.  The  lens  may  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  anterior  chamber  without  becoming  opaque,  and 
without  causing  pain  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  it  gradually  be- 
comes opaque,  is  attended  with  pain  in  and  around  the  eye, 
and  with  more  or  less  severe  plastic  inflammation  of  the  iris. 

When  dislocation  arises  from  an  injury  it  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  other  lesions,  such  as  rupture  of  the  choroid 
and  of  the  sclerotic;  hemorrhage  may  also  take  place  either 
into  the  fundus,  or  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  both.  Some- 
times the  lens  escapes  from  the  globe  altogether  through  a 
wound  in  the  sclerotic,  and  may  be  discovered  beneath  the 
ocular  conjunctiva. 

Treatment — 1.  When  the  luxation  is  partial  the  treatment 
which  should  be  adopted  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  dis- 
placement and  the  interference  with  vision.  When  vision  is 
not  much  impaired,  and  the  lens  always  remains  in  the  same 
position,  no  treatment  is  advisable.     These  partial  luxations, 
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however,  often  become  complete,  the  lens  falling  forwards  into 
the  anterior  chamber  or  backwards  into  the  vitreous. 

When  the  displaced  lens  is  transparent  and  its  position  per- 
manent, but  vision  is  seriously  interfered  with,  some  improve- 
ment may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  making  an  artificial  pupil 
in  the  direction  toward  which  the  lens  is  displaced ;  the  re- 
sults, however,  are  uncertain,  and  apt  to  be  disappointing. 

When  the  lens  is  opaque,  and  in  a  young  subject,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  get  rid  of  it  by  needling;  but  in  a  person 
over  thirty-five  it  had  better  be  extracted  by  the  method 
of  von  Graefe  (p.  283). 

2.  When  the  dislocation  is  complete  the  lens  is  useless,  and  its 
presence  is  liable  to  cause  an  attack  of  glaucoma ;  hence  its 
removal  should  be  undertaken  when  this  can  be  done  without 
much  risk.  The  removal  of  the  lens  is  especially  indicated  in 
cases  in  which  inflammatory  symptoms  have  already  appeared. 
Unfortunately,  the  removal  of  the  lens  from  the  vitreous  in- 
volves so  great  a  loss  of  that  fluid,  while  the  diflUculty  in 
extracting  the  lens  is  so  great,  that  the  operation  can  hardly  be 
said  at  present  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  surgery, 
and  it  is  better  in  such  a  case  to  enucleate  the  eye. 

When  the  lens  lies  in  the  anterior  chamber  it  may  be  re- 
moved either  by  needling  and  solution  or  by  linear  extraction  ; 
the  former  methods  are  only  adapted  for  children.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  capsule  later;  this  can  be  doiie  by 
seizing  it  with  fine  forceps,  introduced  through  a  small  wound. 

In  performing  linear  extraction  in  these  cases,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  is  usually  no  separation  between  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous.  One  serious  difliculty  of  the  operation 
is  the  liability  of  the  lens  to  slip  back  into  the  vitreous  chamber; 
hence  it  is  generally  desirable  to  have  the  pupil  contracted  by 
eserine,  and  to  fix  the  lens,  by  a  needle  passed  through  the 
cornea,  while  making  the  incision. 
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CHAPTEB   XII. 


THE  yiTRBOUS  HUMOB. 


*  The  vitreons  body  or  humor  is  the  transpareot  jelly-like 
substance  which  occupies  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  globe 
which  lies  behind  the  lens  and  its  suspensory  ligament  The 
ciystalline  lens  rests  in  a  degression  on  its  anterior  surfiice,  and 
the  attachment  of  the.  vitreous  to  the  posterior  capsule  is  firmer 
'than  elsewhere.  Traversing  the  vitreous,  ftom  the  optic  nerve 
•to  the  middle  of  the  posterior  capsule,  is  a  canal  of  about  2  mm, 
diameter— the  hyaloid  canal.  The  consistence  of  the  vitreous 
gradually  becomes  less  firm  as  age  advances;  in  adult  life  it  is 
a  viscid  fluid,  somewhat  more  tenacious  than  the  uncoagulated 
•white  of  egg.  Its  index  of  refraction  is  1.387,  and  therefore 
identical  with  that  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

The  vitreous  is  considered  by  some  authorities  (Klein)  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  distinct  hyalouL  membrane ;  but,  according  to 
IwanoiiV  this  is  identical  with  the  membrana  limitans  interna 
of  the  retina,  and  is  consequently  in  relation  with  the  vitreous 
only  80  tar  as  the  retina  extends — that  is,  as  far  as  the  oi^a 
serrata.  From  this  point  it  is  continuous  with  the  pars  eiliaris 
retinae,  and  here  meridionally  running  fibres  are  found  between 
it  and  the  vitreous,  which  form  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  or  sus- 
pensory ligament. 

IStrnclure. — When  hardened  in  chromic  acid,  or  by  freezing, 
the  vitreous  shows  a  tendency  to  split  into  concentric  layers 
in  its  peripheral  portions,  while  the  central  part  shows  a  less 
marked  radial  striation.  The  lamellae  thus  formed  do  not, 
however,  as  far  as  is  known,  correspond  with  any  structural 
arrangement  of  the  s6lid  constituents,  although  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  such  was  the  case.     In  the  recent  state  we  find  a 


*  Strieker's  Handbook  of  Histology,  vol.  iii.  p.  846.     New.  Syd.  Soc. 
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perfectly  clear  homogeneous  matrix  containing  a  few  charac- 
teristic vitreou8  cells;  these  are  of  a  roundish  shape,  somewhat 
larger  than  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  contain  one,  two,  or 
three  perfectly  transparent  vesicles  which  nearly  till  up  the 
cavity.  In  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  vitreous,  stellate 
and  fusiform  cells  are  also  found,  which  contain  similar  round 
transparent  vesicles.  The  outline  of  the  cells  can  be  made 
more  apparent  if  a  portion  of  recent  vitreous  is  stained  in  a 
weak  solution  of  logwood.  If  examined  on  th6  warm  stage, 
these  vitreous  cells  are  found  to  undergo  amoebiform  move- 
ments. 

Mu8C8B  volitantes. — Under  ordinary  conditions  the  cells  which 
float  in  the  vitreous  do  not  give  rise  to  any  visual  sensation, 
although  shadows  must  be  thrown  by  them  upon  the  retina. 
This  is  probably  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  mind  is  accus- 
tomed to  disregard  them;    and,  secondly,  the   shadows  are 
much  less  defined  than  the  images  of  external  objects.     If, 
however,  the  light  enter  the  eye  in  an  unaccustomed  manner, 
as  when  a  strongly  diverging  pencil  of  rays  is  employed,  as  is 
the  case  in  looking  through  a  pinhole  aperture  held  close  to 
the  eye,  they  become  visible,  especially  if  the  eye  be  directed 
to  a  large  white  surface,  such  as  a  white  cloud,  so  that  there 
are  no  other  retinal  images  with  which  to  compare   them. 
Occasionally,  owing  either  to  hypersesthesia  of  the  retina,  or 
to  an  error  of  refraction  which  impairs  the  definition  of  the 
retinal  images  of  all  objects,  the  shadows  of  the  vitreous  cells 
become  visible   by  ordi?mry  light,  and    then    constitute  the 
troublesome  symptom  known  as  muscee  volitantes.     In  this 
condition  the  vision  is  unimpaired,  but  the  patient  is  often 
much  alarmed  by  the  muscse,  which  he  looks  upon  as  an  indi- 
cation of  impending  blindness.     In   reality  they  are  of  no 
importance  whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  the 
necessity  of  examining  for  any  errors  of  refraction,  and  im- 
proving the  general  condition. 

Opacities  in  the  vitreous  may  be  floating  or  fixed.  The  free 
opacities  are  usually  multiple  and  of  small  size,  while  the  fixed, 
which  are  less  common,  are  more  often  single,  and  assume  the 
form  of  a  membrane.  Both  forms  are  usually  due  to  the 
exudation  of  inflammatory  material,  and  are  generally  second- 
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arj  to  disease  of  the  ciliary  body  or*  choroid.  CSases^  however, 
are  frequently  seen  in  which  no  cause  whatever  caa  be  found 
for  the  opacities. 

In  order  to  ascertainif  there  are  any  opacities  in  the  vitreous 
the  plane  mirror  should  be  employed;  if  this  be  held  at  a 
distance  of  8  or  JO  inches  from  the  eye,  and  the  patient  moves 
the  latter  successively  in  difierent  directions,  any  opacities  in 
the  vitreous,  unless  they  are  extremely  minute,  will  come  into 
view ;  if  not  seen  by  this  method,  the  mirror  should  beiield 
quite  close  to  the  eye,  and  convex  lenses  of  gradually  increasing 
strength  be  placed  behind  it,  so  that  difterent  parts  of  the 
vitreous  are  successively  brought  into  view,  from  the  deeper  to 
the  more  superficial  layers.  If  the  examination  be  conducted 
in  this  manner,  the  presence  of  vitreous  opacities  can  hardly 
be  overlooked. 

Floating  opacities. — ^Thcse  are  usually  of  very  simUl  size,  but 
ciccasionally  there  are  mixed  with  the  smaller  ones  a  few  of 
larger  size,  which  are  probably  formed  by  their  coalescence ; 
the  latter  always  appear  black  when  viewed  with  the  ophtimU 
moscope,  because  they  intercept  the  light  reflected  from  the 
fundus ;  but  if,  as  occasioually  happens,  an  opacity  is  suflicieutly 
far  forwards  to  be  seen  by  focal  illuniination,  it  appears  white 
or  grayish. 

The  Jixed  membranous  opacities  usually  present  sufficient  sur- 
face to  reflect  light  thrown  into  the  eye,  and  so  appear  white ; 
they  are  much  rarer  than  the  small  floating  opacities,  of  which 
they  are  probably  in  many  instances  a  further  development. 
Occasionally  vessels  can  be  seen  running  on  them  for  a  short 
distance. 

Opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  met  with  in  the  following  con- 
ditions. In  myopia  of  high  degree  complicated  with  posterior  sctero- 
choroiditis  we  frequently  find  flocculi  floating  about  in  the 
unnaturally  fluid  vitreous;  they  are  usually  tew  in  number; 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not  interfere  greatly  with  vision,  and  need 
not  give  rise  to  much  anxiety ;  but  should  they  be  numerous 
and  the  vision  much  impaired,  a  guarded  prognosis  must  be 
given,  as  this  condition  may  be  the  forerunner  of  detachment 
of  the  retina.  In  choroiditis  where  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the 
retina  is  thick,  the  appearance  of  numerous  floating  opacities 
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in  the  vitreous  is  sometirafes  the  only  symptom  of  the  inflam- 
mation. In  severe  choroiditis  and  cyclitis  membranous  opaci- 
ties occasionally  form,  which  completely  prevent  any  reflex 
being  obtained  from  the  fundus.  Syphilitic  retino-choroiditis 
has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  154)  as  being  accompanied  -by 
tine  "  dust-like  "  opacities  in  the  vitreous. 

Degenerative  changes.  Abnormal  fluidity. — Occasionally,  in 
old  persons,  the  vitreous  becomes  unnaturally  fluid  without 
any  other  morbid  change  being  apparent  in  it;  unless  there 
are  floating  opacities  also,  this  condition  cannot  be  diagnos- 
ticated, but  its  presence  may  complicate  the  operation  of  cat- 
aract extraction  by  predisposing  to  an  escape  of  vitreous. 

Synchisis  scintillans  is  the  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  soft- 
ening of  the  vitreous,  in  which  a  number  of  brilliant  floating 
particles  are  observed.  When  the  ophthalmoscope  is  used 
they  look  like  floating  spheres  or  disks  of  gold  moving  in  all 
directions.  They  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  anterior 
layers  of  the  vitreous.  When  the  pupil  is  dilated  they  can  be 
seen  by  the  oblique  focal  illumination,  as  well  as  by  the  oph- 
thalmoscope. On  careful  examination  two  kinds  of  particles 
may  be  seen ;  the  one,  small  and  white,  composed  of  tyrosin  ; 
the  other,  larger  and  more  lustrous,  consisting  of  cholesierin. 
The  vitreous  is  usually  rendered  so  opaque  by  the  existence  of 
these  bodies  that  no  detail  of  the  fundus  beyond  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  affection  is  mostly  observed  in  old  people.  It 
may  exist  for  some  time  without  causing  great  visual  trouble. 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally  lodge  in  the  vitreous,  although 
more  often  they  are  either  arrested  in  the  lens,  or.  pass  right 
through  the  vitreous  chamber.  The  crystalline  lens  also  may 
be  dislocated  backwards,  and  so  act  as  a  foreign  body.  When 
penetrating  the  eye  from  without,  the  foreign  body  is  usually 
surrounded  in  a  few  hours  by  cloudy  opacity,  which  may  be- 
come organized  into  a  cyst-like  casing;  when  thus  encysted  it 
may  be  tolerated  for  an  indefinite  period  without  pain,  and 
even  the  vision  may  to  a  great  extent  be  restored.  As  a  rule, 
however,  no  such  favorable  condition  ia  arrived  at,  but  we  find 
one  of  the  following  conditions  :  (1)  Inflammation  and  abscess 
of  the  vitreous;  (2)  localized  inflammation,  followed  by  con- 
traction of  the  vitreous  and  detachment  of  the  retina,  with 

20 
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final  f^Fophy  of  the  whole  globe;  1(8)  acute  inflammation  of 
the  vitreous  may  spread  to  the  surrounding  parts,  cauMing 
panophlhulniitis ;  (J)  the  foreign  body  may  not  be  fixed  or 
encysted,  but  may  remain  for  some  time  visible  and  movable 
in  the  \*itreous  cavity,  and  whilst  in  this  condition  it  may 
bring  on  a  glunconiatous  attack  in  tbis  eye,  or  it  fuay  produce 
sympathetic  inflammation  in  that  of  .the  opposite  side. 

Tiie  treatment  must  vary  with  theposition  of  the  .wound,  and 
the  presence  of  other  complications,  such  as  hemorrhage, 
wound  of  the  lens,  etc.  The  danger  of  sympathetic  trouble 
in  the  other  eye  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  imperative, 
either  to  remove  the  ofiending  particle,  or  to  enudeate  the  oye 
containing  it. 

The  electro-magnet — "When  the  foreign  body  consists  of  a 
portion  of  iron  or  steel,  the  electro-magnet  is  frequently  found 
to  be  of  great  service  in  its  removal  from  the  vitreous  cavity 
as  well  as  from  the  crystalline  lens,  the  iris,  and  other  parts  of 
the.  eye.  The  practical  utility  of  this  instrument  has  been 
amply  proved  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  practice  of 
Snell,^  Hirsehberg,  McIIardy,  Bradford,  and  others.  The  in- 
strument (Fig.  81)  consists  of  a  core  of  soft  iron,  around  which 
is  placed  a  coil  of  insulated  copper  wire;  the  whole  being  cn- 


Fio.  81. — Snell's  Electro -magnet.' 

closed  in  an  ebonite  case.  At  one  end  are  two  screws  to  re- 
ceive battery  connections,  at  the  other  end  the  core  of  the 
magnet  projects  in  such  a  manner  that  either  of  the  needles 
represented  in  the  figure  can  be  screwed  into  it.  The  cases  in 
which  the  electro-magnet  has  been  employed  most  successfully 
are  recent  accidents,  but  several  are  recorded  in  which  a  good 

*  See  The  Electro-magnet  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  by  Simeon  Snell,  London, 
1888. 
'  Made  by  Messrs.  Cubley  and  Preston,' High  Street,  Sheffield. 
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result  was  obtained  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  in- 
terval. In  recent  cases  it  will  generally  be  well  to  introduce 
the  point  of  the  instrument  through  the  original  wound,  but 
it  will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  make  a  fresh  incision,  as 
being  liiore  convenienly  situated  for  reaching  and  removing 
the  fragment;  in  the  older  cases  a  new  puncture  will  be  re- 
quired. 

If  the  particle  be  visible,  either  with  the  ophthalmoscope  or 
by  focal  illumination,  the  needle  of  the  electro-magnet  may  be 
advanced  up  to  the  chip,  and  the  circuit  completed  when  the 
point  of  the  instrument  is  in  close  proximity  to  it.  For  diag- 
nostic purposes,  also,  the  electro-magnet  is  of  service.  For 
instance,  if  a  body  be  detected,  but  its  nature  uncertain,  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  electro-magnet  to  the  outside  of  the 
eye,  it  is  noticed  to  quiver  or  alter  its  position,  its  character  is 
thus  rendered  evident.  The  electro-magnet  may  for  this  pur- 
pose be  used  without  a  needle  attached,  employing  in  this 
manner  an  instrument  of  considerable  power.  A  delicate 
suspended  magnetic  needle  also,  held  over  the  eye,  in  some 
cases  in  which  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  interior 
of  the  globe  is  doubtful,  by  its  movements  sometimes  affords 
aid  in  diagnosis.  The  contained  particle  should  previously  be 
magnetized  by  holding  an  electro-magnet  in  contact  with  the 
globe  for  a  time. 

When  the  object  can  be  seen  to  occupy  the  floor  of  the 
fundus  at  some  distance  behind  the  lens,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  remove  it  by  an  incision  through  the  sclerotic,  choroid, 
and  retina  at  the  lowest  part  of  th3  globa ;  after  the  inoision 
the  foreign  body  may  present  in  the  wound,  and  can  then  be 
removed  with  forceps.  When  the  particle  is  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vitreous,  near  the  lens,  the  latter  had  better  be 
removed  in  the  manner  recommended  for  the  extraction  of 
cataract  (p.  283) ;  the  foreign  body  may  then  follow  the  lens 
in  the  direction  of  the  wound,  and  so  come  within  reach  of  the 
forceps. 

Cysticercus  is  occasionally  found  in  the  vitreous  in  Germany, 
but  in  this  country  it  is  almost  unknown.  It  is  generally 
developed  beneath  the  retina,  and,  after  having  perforated  that 
membrane,  projects  into  the  vitreous.     When  the  media  are 
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dear,  the  parasite  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a 
bluish-white  semi-transparent  cyst;  it  moves  about  with  the 
slightest  deviation  of  the  eye^and  possesses  certain  undulating 
movements  of  its  own.  Its  presence  is  usually  followed  by 
loss  of  the  eye,  which  becomes  disorganized  and  atrophied. 

P8e1ld(^glioma  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  218). 

Hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous  are  usually  caused  by  injury, 
as  a  direct  blow  or  wound  of  the  eye,  or  by  concussion  propa- 
gated through  the  skull.  Occasionally  they  are  idiopathic, 
and  then  the  extravasation  is  from  the  choroidal  or  retinal 
vessels. 

Symptoms. — The  hemorrhages  announce  themselves  by 
partial  or  total  darkening  of  the  field  of  vision ;  this  may  come 
on  gradually,  or  occur  suddenly.  The  extravasations  can 
usually  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  frequently  also 
by  the  oblique  focal  illumination. 

They  often  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  but  more 
frequently  are  followed  by  pigmented  floating  opacities. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


GLAUCOMA. 


Glaucoma  is  the  name  given  to  the  group  of  symptoms 
caused  by  an  excess  of  intraocular  tension.  It  is  essentially  a 
disease  of  advanced  life,  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occur- 
ring in  those  who  are  over  fifty.  A  large  proportion  of  glau- 
comatous eyes  (fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.)  are  found  to  be 
hypermetropic.  When  it  occurs  independently  of  any  other 
affection  of  the  eye,  it  is  caWed  primary  ;  when  it  is  caused  by 
preexisting  eye  disease,  it  is  known  as  secondary  glaucoma. 

Primary  glaucoma  occurs  in  every  degree  of  severity,  and 
varies  exceedingly  in  its  rate  of  progress ;  it  may  be  so  acute 
as  to  terminate  in  total  blindness  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  so  chronic  as  to  go  on  for  months,  and  even  years, 
before  arriving  at  this  condition.  It  is,  however,  always  pro- 
gressive, unless  checked  by  remedial  measures. 

The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  : 

1.  Those  which  are  premonitory. 

2.  Those  which  accompany  the  actual  attack. 
Premonitory  symptoms  are  seldom  wanting,  although  they  are 

frequently  unheeded  by  the  patient  until  the  true  onset  of  the 
attack.  One  of  the  earliest  is  the  rapid  impairment  of  accom- 
modation— rapidly  increasing  presbyopia.  The  patient  has 
been  unable  to  read  small  print  (No.  0.5  Snellen)  without  spec- 
tacles of  greater  strength  than  should  be  required  at  his  age 
(see  Refraction),  and  has  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  latter  perhaps  several  times  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  All  artificial  lights,  such  as  the  gas  or  candle 
flame,  have  at  times  been  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  brightness, 
or  by  colored  rainbow-like  rings.     In  some  cases  the  patient 
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complains  of  cloudiness  of  sight,  which  he  describes  as  "  fog," 
OP  "miBt,"  before  the  eyes.  This  is  not  always  present,  but 
comes  and  goes  at  intervals;  it  ia  more  likely  to  supervene 
after  prolonged  use  of  the  eyes,  and  is  thereforo  more  common 
at  night  than  in  the  morning.  Occasionally  the  patient  may 
find  himself  in  total  darkness  for  several  seconds  from  sudden 
failure  of  vision. 

Of  the  symptoms  which  aueompany  the  actual  attack,  the 
moat  important  are : 

1,  Increased  intraocular  tension. 

2.  Cupping  of  the  optic  disk. 

8.  Limitation  of  the  visual  tield, 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  pnpil. 

5.  Pain  and  other  symptoms. 

1.  Intraocular  tension  is  aboays  ivn'eased ;  in  fact,  this  symp- 
tom is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  In  ordrr  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  tension,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  look  toward 
the  floor,  whilst  the  head  is  retained  erect;  the  upper  part  of 
the  globe  is  thus  brought  well  forwards,  so  that  it  can  be 
reached  by  the  tips  of  the  siirgonn'a  two  index  fingers,  and  so 
examined  by  gentle  pressure  through  the  upper  lid.  Consid- 
erable practice  in  this  palpation  is  necessary  before  the  tactus 
ernditus  can  he  acquired ;  the  affected  eye  should  be  compared 
with  the  other,  and  with  the  normal  eye  of  another  person. 
The  following  method  of  indicating  the  amount  of  intraocular 
tension  (Bowman)  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  : 

Tn,  normal  tension. 

T  -|-  ?  tension  probably  increased. 

T  +  1  tension  perceptibly  increased. 

T  +  2      "       increased,  but  the  globe  can  be  dimpled. 

T  -j-  3      "       increased  so  much  that  the  globe  cannot  be 
dimpled  (stony  hardness). 

T  —  ?       "       probably  diminished. 

T  —  1      "       certainly  diminished. 

T  —  2       "        much  diminished. 

T  —  3      "       very  much  diminished  {globe  flaccid). 
The  increase  of  tension  is  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease;  in  the  most  acute  cases  it  is  usually 
very  high  (T  ^  +  2  or  -j-  8) ;  in  the  subacute  forms  it  is  leas 
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increased  (T  =  +  1  or  +2);  and  in  the  chronic  varieties,  it 
may  be  only  slightly  augmented  (T  =  +  ?  +  1  or  +  2). 

2.  Cupping  of  the  optic  disk  is  not  present  in  the  early  stage 
of  glaucoma,  but  is  always^ found  where  increased  intraocular 
tension  has  existed  for  some  time.  The  depth  of  the  cup  is 
very  variable ;  it  is  more  marked  in  persons  under  fifty  than 
in  those  above  that  age.  Its  floor  presents  a  bluish-white 
appearance ;  this  is  most  pronounced  in  advanced  cases. 

The  cupping  can  be  best  seen  by  the  direct  method  of  oph- 
thalmoscopic examination ;  but  atropine  must  on  no  account 
be  used  to  dilate  the  pupil,  as  this  invariably  aggravates  the 
symptoms.  Examined  in  this  way  the  cupped  disk  presents 
the  appearance  represented  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  on  the  opposite 
page ;  they  are  taken  from  two  cases  of  chronic  primary  glau- 
coma, Fig.  1  being  moderately,  and  Fig.  2  considerably  ad- 
vanced. In  both  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vessels  situated 
at  the  edges  of  the  disk,  which  is  now  in  focus,  are  quite  clear, 
and  appear  to  make  a  distinct  curve  on  to  the  retina^  whilst 
those  situated  within  the  area  of  the  disk  are  somewhat 
blurred  and  indistinct;  in  order  to  bring  the  latter  into  view, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  interpose  one  of  the  concave  lenses  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  the  strength  of  the  lens  thus  required  to 
bring  the  lamina  cribrosa  into  focus  being  proportionate  to  the 
depth  of  the  cup.  In  fact  we  have  only  to  allow  0.3  mm.  for 
each  dioptre  of  the  lens  used,  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate 
estimate  of  this.  Thus,  suppose  the  edge  of  the  disk  and  the 
vessels  there  to  be  in  focus  without  any  lens  being  interposed 
between  the  two  eyes,  and  that  a  lens  of  4  D.  is  required  to 
bring  the  lamina  cribrosa  into  focus,  then  (0.3  X  4  =  1.2)  the 
approximate  depth  of  the  cup  will  be  1.2  mm.  If  the  head  be 
moved  from  side  to  side,  the  bottom  of  the  cup  being  farther 
away  appears  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  observer's 
head ;  this  parallax  or  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
floor  and  edge  of  the  cup  is  quite  diagnostic. 

The  parallax  can  also  be  seen  by  the  indirect  method;  in  this 
case,  if  the  lens  which  is  used  by  the  observer  be  moved 
through  a  small  space  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  images  of  the 
vessels  at  the  edge  of  the  cup,  and  those  of  the  vessels  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  appear  to  change  their  relative  positions ; 
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those  of  the  former  seem  to  move  more  quickly  than  those  of 
the  latter.     This  phcnomeuon  is  easily  exjilained.     In  Tig,  82, 

let  o  be  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  the  edge  of  the  disk,  aud 
0  that  of  a  vessel  at  its  bottom.     Let  i  and  i  be  the  respective 

images  of  these  vessels.     Then  the  distance  l  i  is  greater  than 
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L  i.  If  the  lens  he  moved  from  L  to  l',  the  image  i',  being 
farther  from  the  centre  l'  than  the  image  ;,  will  have  to  de- 
scribe a  greater  space  in  the  same  time,  and  so  i'  will  be  dis- 
placed more  quickly  than  *'. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  cupping  of  the 
optic  disk  which  is  due  to  increased  intraocular  pressure,  and 
the  physiological  cupping  already  described  in  p.  183.  By 
comparing  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  192,  with  Tigs.  1  and  2,  opposite 
p.  310,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  physiological  excavation  only 
occupies  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  disk,  whilst  in  glaucoma  the 
whole  disk  is  depressed. 

Pulsation  nf  the  veins  of  the  optic  disk  is  always  produced  by 
increased  tension,  but,  as  it  is  very  frequently  present  m 
healthy  eyes,  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  symptom  unlesa  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  did  not  previously  exist.  Arterial  pulsation  at 
the  optic  disk  is  oecaBionally  seen,  and  when  preseut  is  an 
important  diagnostic  sign.  It  is  "the  expression  of  the  con- 
tention between  the  pressures  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  ocular 
chambers,  and  the  alternate  supremacy  of  each  "  (Priestley 
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Smith).  With  the  exceptions  mentioned  on  p.  191,  it  is 
always  due  to  increased  intraocular  tension  or  to  aortic  re- 
gurgitation. It  may  be  present  before  the  onaet  of  an  acute 
attack,  and  at  any  stage  in  the  course  of  chronic  glaucoma. 

3.  Contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  is  always  present  in  glau- 
coma, The  field  for  white  first  commences  to  contract  on  the 
inner  part,  and  then  over  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
periphery;  from  these  inner,  upper,  and  lower  portions  the 
obliteration  gradually  proceeds  toward  the  point  of  fixation, 
which  is  ultimately  destroyed,  leaving  only  a  contracted  space 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  field  in  which  vision  still  remains, 
although  its  acuity  is  necessarily  much  diminished. 

It  ie  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  is  almost  peculiar 
to  glaucoma,  that  the  limits  of  vision  for  colors  follow  the 
same  kind  of  contraction  as  those  for  white.  {See  Perimetry.) 
Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  238,  is  a  chart  showing  the  visual  field  for 
white,  blue,  red,  and  green  respectively,  which  was  taken  from 
a  case  of  moderately  advanced  primary  glaucoma.  On  com- 
paring this  with  the  normal  visual  field  (Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  232) 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  areas  for  colors  are  contracted 
almost  concentrically  with  that  for  white.  So  long  as  the 
central  part  of  the  field  of  vision,  that  is,  the  part  which  cor- 
responds to  the  yellow  spot  region  of  the  retina,  is  not  en- 
croached upon,  the  patient  may  enjoy  very  good  central  vision 
both  for  white  and  for  colors;  be  will,  however,  be  unable  to 
perceive  other  objects  than  those  toward  which  his  eye  is 
directed;  his  vision  is  similar  to  that  of  a  person  looking 
through  a  tube.  After  the  obliteration  has  passed  the  central 
region  the  vision  becomes  very  defective,  and  finally  is  lost 
altogether. 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil. — In  the  early  sloije  of  primary 
glaucoma  the  pupil  is  always  somewhat  dilated;  it  is  usually 
oval,  and  is  moderately  active.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
dilatation  becomes  greater,  the  activity  is  lost,  the  periphery 
of  the  iris  adheres  to  the  back  of  the  cornea  near  the  circum- 
ference of  the  latter.  In  very  advanced  cases  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  forsakes  its  normal  position  against  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  and  becomes  everted  (ectropion  iridis),  so  that  a  ring  of 
brown  pigment  (uvea)  is  now  seen  to   encircle  the  pupil  in 
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front.     Finally,  the  iris  becomes  reduced  to  a  narrow  band  of 
atrophied  tissue. 

5.  Other  important  symptoms  present  themselves  in  glau- 
coma, but  are  less  constant  than  those  just  mentioned. 

Pain  is  sometimes  a  premonitory  symptom.  The  actual 
onset  of  acute  glaucoma  is  nearly  alwa3'S  marked  by  intense 
pain  in  the  eye  and  in  surrounding  parts,  as  the  side  of  the 
nose,  the  temple,  and  the  back  of  the  head.  The  sudden 
appearance  and  extreme  violence  of  the  pain  are  important 
features  in  acute  cases.  Similar  but  less  severe  pain  is  some- 
times present  in  subacute  glaucoma,  and  occasionally  in  the 
chronic  forms;  but  the  majority  of  the  last  are  free  from  this 
symptom. 

Inflammatory  symptoms  are  always  present  in  the  acute  and 
subacute  forms,  but  are  absent  in  chronic  glaucoma.  In  the 
most  acute  cases  there  is  intense  congestion  of  the  circum- 
corneal  zone  of  vessels,  and  often  of  the  whole  conjunctiva; 
there  may  be  considerable  chemosis  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva; 
and  oedema  of  the  eyelids.  The  iris  loses  its  brilliancy,  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humors  become  turbid,  and  the  cornea 
may  be  steamy.  In  subacute  cases  there  is  dusky  redness  of 
the  vessels  in  the  circumcorneal  zone. 

Shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  frequently  found  in 
cases  of  increased  tension,  but  it  is  not  a  constant  symptom ; 
the  iris  appears  to  be  pushed  forwards  by  advancement  of  the 
lens.  In  acute  and  subacute  cases  this  forward  bulging  of  the 
iris  and  lens  is  sometimes  so  pronounced  that  these  structures 
appear  to  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  back  of  the  cornea. 

Impaired  sensation  of  the  cornea  is  a  common  symptom. 
When  the  tension  is  greatly  increased,  and  especially  where  it 
has  been  of  long  duration,  the  cornea  maybe  touched  without 
exciting  reflex  contraction  of  the  orbicularis,  and  without 
discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Opacities  of  the  media  are  nearly  always  present  in  the  acute 
and  subacute,  but  are  rare  in  the  chronic  forms  of  glaucoma. 
The  cornea  often  becomes  dull  and  ''steamy"  in  appearance; 
the  aqueous  is  turbid,  and  may  contain  small  hemorrhages; 
the  vitreous  frequently  presents  floating  opacities.  In  old- 
standing  cases  the  lens  becomes  opaque. 
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From  what  has  been  said  of  the  symptoms  of  primary 
glaucoma  it  will  be  evident  that  an  extensive  range  of  cages 
is  met  with,  and  that,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  promi- 
nent symptoms,  they  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
or  four  groups — viz.,  the  acute ^  the  subacute^  the  chronic^  and  the 
heinon^hagic.  The  first  three  differ  rather  in  degree  than  in 
kind,  for  intermediate  forms  occur,  and  a  case  belonging  to 
one  group  may  at  any  time  assume  the  characters  of  the  other. 
The  hemorrhagic^  however,  presents  marked  dift'erences  in  its 
cause,  and  in  the  effect  of  treatment. 

In  acute  cases  the  actual  attack  is  generally  ushered  in  by 
severe  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  often  extending  over  the 
whole  side  of  the  head;  vomiting  is  not  unfrequently  present, 
and  this,  with  the  pain  in  the  head,  may  cause  the  local  trouble 
to  be  overlooked.  The  conjunctiva  is  usually  intensely  injected 
and  covered  by  large  tortuous  veins.  The  pupil  is  inactive, 
semidilated,  and  oval.  The  cornea  and  media  are  always 
turbid ;  so  that  the  iris  looks  muddy  and  the  fundus  cannot 
be  seen.  Tension  is  greatly  increased,  and  vision  becomes 
rapidly  impaired,  so  that  in  the  worst  cases  {glaucoma  fulminans) 
total  blindness  may  ensue  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less. 

The  subacute  cases  resemble  in  many  respects  those  just  de- 
scribed, but  the  premonitory  symptoms  extend  over  a  longer 
time,  and  those  which  mark  the  actual  onset  of  the  attack  are 
less  severe.  The  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  in  this  case  is 
often  confined  to  the  circumcorneal  zone,  a  fact  which,  com- 
bined with  the  immobility  of  the  pupil,  not  unfrequently  leads 
to  a  diagnosis  of  intis — a  mistake  which  may  have  most  dis- 
astrous consequences,  for,  while  atropine  does  good  in  iritis,  it 
invariably  does  harm  in  glaucoma. 

Chronic  glaucoma  differs  from  the  preceding  forms  in  the  ab- 
sence of  conjunctival  injection,  and  of  opacities  in  the  media. 
The  absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms  led  to  these  cases 
being  formerly  classed  as  simple  or  non-ivflammatory  glaucoma^ 
but  the  distinction  is  probably  not  a  sound  one.  Cases  of 
chronic  glaucoma  often  extend  over  many  years,  there  being 
very  slight  increase  of  tension,  but  progressive  failure  of  vision, 
with  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  cupping  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  atrophy  of  its  fibres. 
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Hemorrhagic  glaucoma  is  characterized  by  hemorrhages  from 
the  retinal  vessels  in  addition  to  the  other  symptoms  of  glau- 
coma. 

When  the  media  will  allow  of  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion, it  is  found  that  these  hemorrhages  do  not  materially 
diflFer  from  those  of  other  diseases ;  they  appear  in  dark  red 
somewhat  elongated  patches,  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
retinal  vessels,  which  they  sometimes  render  obscure;  the 
veins  appear  dilated  and  tortuous,  the  arteries  are  of  more 
normal  calibre;  the  optic  disk  is  hazy  and  congested. 

When  retinal  hemorrhages  exist,  the  other  symptoms  of 
glaucoma  are  less  evident  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  tension  is  sometimes  only  slightly  augmented.  The 
visual  field  does  not  present  the  typical  concentric  limitation, 
but  contains  various  irregular  blind  spots  (scotomata)  corre- 
sponding to  the  positions  of  the  blood  extravasations;  and 
should  these  be  situated  near  the  yellow  spot  region,  the  cen- 
tral vision  will  be  destroyed.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  is  dispelled  by  the  onset  of 
markedly  increased  tension,  and  of  violent  pains  in  and  around 
the  eye.  Any  sudden  diminution  of  tension,  such  as  takes 
place  in  performing  an  iridectomy,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
fresh  hemorrhage. 

Primary  glaucoma  usually  attacks  both  eyes,  but  rarely  at 
the  same  time  ;  the  aftection  of  the  second  eye  may  set  in  at 
any  time  from  a  few  hours  to  several  years  after  the  first. 

Pathology, — As  we  have  already  seen  (p.  139),  the  intra- 
ocular fluid  is  mainly  secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes,  al- 
though a  small  portion  may  be  given  oft  by  the  iris.  Part  of 
this  fluid  passes  directly  into  the  aqueous  chamber;  another 
portion  passes  into  the  vitreous  chamber,  and  from  the  vitreous 
chamber  through  the  suspensory  ligament  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  aqueous  chamber.  The  aqueous  humor  thus  formed 
flows  forwards  from  behind  the  iris,  mainly  through  the  aper- 
ture of  the  pupil,  but  a  portion  of  it  passes  through  the  tissues 
at  the  periphery  of  the  iris ;  having  thus  reached  the  anterior 
part  of  the  aqueous  chamber,  it  flows  between  the  fibres  of  the 
ligamentum  pectinatum  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber 
(iritic  angle)  and  reaches  the  canal  of  Schlemm;  from  this  it 
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passes  into  the  venous  plexus,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canal ;  it  either  enters  directly  into  these  veins  by  means  of 
valvular  apertures,  and  so  enters  the  blood  current,  or  it  passes 
into  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces  surrounding  the  veins,  and 
is  carried  by  these  to  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  The  increased 
tension  of  glaucoma  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an  excess  of  this 
fluid  within  the. globe,  but  ophthalmologists  are  somewhat  at 
variance  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

Priestley  Smith  believes*  that  the  comparatively  large  size  of 
the  lens  in  advanced  life  (see  p.  262)  accounts  for  the  special 
liability  of  elderly  people  to  primary  glaucoma.  He  found 
by  experiment  that  if  the  vitreous  chamber  be  overfilled  with 
fluid,  so  that  the  lens  and  suspensory  ligament  move  slightly 
forwards,  the  ciliary  processes  are  pressed  against  the  base  of 
the  iris,  and  this,  in  turn,  against  the  cornea,  so  that  the  fil- 
tration channels  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  are 
shut  up  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  what  is  found  in  the 
early  stage  of  primary  .glaucoma.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
primary  glaucoma  is  the  consequence  of  a  shutting  up  of  the 
angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  arising  precisely  in  this  way. 
In  the  normal  state  of  the  eye  the  waste  fluid  of  the  vitreous 
body  passes  forwards  through  the  suspensory  ligament  to 
mingle  with  the  aqueous  fluid ;  but  in  glaucoma  this  escape 
of  the  vitreous  fluid  appears  to  be  checked  by  closing  up  the 
space  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the  lens,  and  so  the  vitreous 
chamber  gets  overfilled.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  obstruc- 
tion appears  in  most  cases  to  be  a  swelling  up  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  large  size  of  the  senile 
lens  will  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  glaucoma  wherever  such 
swelling  occurs.  This  opinion  as  to  the  participation  of  the 
lens  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  swelling  of  the  lens  as  the 
result  of  injury  is  very  apt  to  induce  glaucoma  in  elderly 
people,  in  whom  the  lens  is  already  of  large  size,  and  less  so 
in  young  people,  in  whom  it  is  small.  It  is,  however,  insufli- 
cient  to  account  for  certain  forms  of  glaucoma,  such  as  some- 
times occur  in  eyes  from  which  the  lens  had  been  removed, 
and  in  eyes  in  w^hich  the  lens  has  been  dislocated  backwards. 

Dr.  Brailey^  believes  glaucoma  to  be  primarily  due  to  a 

*  Glaucoma.     London,  1879.  •  Lond.  Oph.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  x.  part  ii. 
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vascular  change ;  he  considers  that  before  the  development  of 
the  increased  tension  there  is  always  inflammation  of  the  ciliary 
body,  iris,  and  optic  nerve;  that  tJiis  Ik  most  pronounced  in  the 
ciliary  body,  especially  in  and  around  its  muscular  fibres ;  that 
the  inflamed  condition  gives  rise  in  the  first  instance  to  hyper- 
secretion of  fluid  from  the  ciliary  bo<ly  and  iris;  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  ciliary  folds,  due  to  their  vascular  turges- 
cence  causes  the  advancement  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris 
toward  the  cornea,  by  which  the  outflow  of  fluid  from  the 
globe  through  the  angles  of  the  aqueous  chamber  and  the 
canal  of  Schlemm  is  impeded. 

Dr.  Weber,  of  Darmstadt,^  does  not  believe  in  the  theory  of 
hypersecretion  of  fluid,  but  in  a  diminished  outflow.  He  does 
not  consider  that  the  hindrance  to  the  outflow  is  limited  to  the 
iritic  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  but  that  impediments  may 
exist  in  the  vitreous,  in  the  suspensory  ligament,  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  or  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  sclerotic.  He  also  is  of  opinion  that  a  higher  '^  condition 
of  albuminosity  "  of  the  intraocular  fluid  may  tend  to  prevent 
its  outflow. 

Whatever  may  be  the  imtial  cause  of  primary  glaucoma, 
whether  from  (i)  hypersecretion  of  the  inflamed  ciliary  body, 
(ii)  impeded  outflow  caused  by  pressure  of  the  enlarged  ciliary 
body  upon  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  (iii)  impeded  outflow  from 
the  vitreous  chamber  by  enlargement  of  the  lens,  or  froni  all 
these  causes  combined,  there  are  certain  pathological  condi- 
tions which  are  pretty  constantly  found  in  glaucomatous  eyes. 
These  will  now  be  considered. 

The  ciliary  body. — In  the  early  stage  there  is  always  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  enlargement  of  the  ciliary  folds 
(cyclitis).  This  condition  of  capillary  distention  of  the  ciliary 
body  is  believed  by  Dr.  Brailey  to  cause  increased  secretion, 
which  may  of  itself  be  suflicient  to  cause  glaucomatous  ten- 
sion. Its  appearance  at  this  early  stage  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  serous  iritis  (see  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  143).  It  differs  from 
that  aff'ection  in  becoming  rapidly  atrophic,  the  atrophy  being 
accompanied  by  great  dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels.  In  the 
advanced  stage  of  primary  glaucoma  the  ciliary  body  is  always 

'  Trans.  Int.  Med.  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  IHSI. 
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found  to  be  atrophied  (see  Pigs.  1,  2,  and  3,  on.  the  opposite 
page);  not  only  the  muscle  but  the  ciliary  folds  are  found  to 
be  shrunken  and  the  vessels  widely  dilated.  In  old  people 
this  atrophy  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  dense  con- 
nective tissue,  whilst  in  the  more  rare  attacks  in  young  people 
the  part  becomes  stretched,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  tis- 
sues, thus  forming  a  general  bulging  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye,  and  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  buphthalmos. 

The  iris  is  also  slightly  inflamed,  and  the  pupil  somewhat 
dilated  and  sluggish  in  the  earli/  stage.  Its  periphery  is  ap- 
proximated to  the  back  of  the  cornea  at  the  iritic  angle  so  as 
to  diminish  the  size  of  that  outlet;  the  fibres  of  the  liga- 
mentum  pectinatum  as  they  pass  from  Descemet's  membrane 
to  the  base  of  the  iris  are  found  to  be  swollen  by  hypernuclea- 
tion  of  their  epithelioid  covering,  and,  by  being  thus  increased 
in  calibre,  the  spaces  between  them  (spaces  of  Fontana)  are 
considerably  diminished,  thus  forming  a  further  obstruction  to 
the  outflow  of  the  fluid  from  the  anterior  chamber  to  the  canal 
of  Schlemm.  In  the  advanced  stage  the  periphery  of  the  iris  is 
found  to  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  corner,  and  adherent  to 
it  (see  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  on  the  opposite  page),  so  that  the 
iritic  angle  is  more  or  less  completely  blocked.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  edges  of  the  pupil  are  sometimes  everted, 
as  in  Fig.  3,  and  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  no  longer 
rests  upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Finally,  the  iris  may  be- 
come atrophied  and  reduced  to  a  mere  band  of  slate-colored 
tissue  around  the  widely  dilated  pupil. 

The  suspensory  ligament  is  put  upon  the  stretch  by  the  accu- 
mulated intraocular  fluid.  This  is  probably  an  important 
factor  in  the  impairment  of  accommodation  which  is  always 
present  in  glaucoma. 

The  optic  nerve  is  always  found  to  be  somewhat  inflamed  in 
the  very  early  stage  (Brailey).  In  the  advanced  stages  there  are 
always  changes  in  this  structure.  On  transverse  section  the 
nerve-fibres  are  found  to  be  shrunken,  and  the  intervening 
connective  tissue  considerably  hypertrophied.  The  same 
hypertrophy  is  found  to  affect  the  pial  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  lamina  cribrosa.  This  latter  structure,  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  optic  disk,  is  the  weakest  part  of  the 
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fibrous  capsule  of  the  globe,  and  is  therefore  the  first  to  yield 
to  glaucomatous  tension.  In  cupping  of  the  optic  disk  the  fibres 
of  the  lamina  are  pushed  backwards  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  opposite  p.  819,  and  the  nerve-fibres  as  they  radiate 
toward  the  retina  are  pressed  back  with  it  The  depth  of  the 
cup  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  and  duration  of  increased 
tension  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  In  a  person  of  middle 
age,  in  whom  the  tension  has  been  considerable  and  of  long 
standing,  the  cup  is  generally  deep  with  overhanging  edges^ 
but  in  an  older  person  (over  sixty)  it  is  less  deep,  owing  to  the 
unyielding  nature  of  the  fibrous  tissue. 

The  choroid. — ^It  was  formerly  considered  (von  Graefe)  that 
choroiditis  serosa  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  glaucoma,  but 
it  is  found  that  this  structure  is  not  affected  in  the  early  stage, 
and  only  evinces  a  tendency  to  atrophy  in  the  later  period  of 
glaucoma,  when  the  optic  disk  is  often  seen  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  choroidal  atrophy. 

The  retina  suffers  from  prolonged  pressure  in  several  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  compression  of  so  delicate  a  structure  is 
alone  sufBcient  to  impair  its  function ;  then  we  have  seen  that 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  are  compressed  and  atrophied  at 
or  near  the  optic  disk  ;  finally,  the  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
retina  is  impeded,  and  the  efllux  of  venous  blood  is  retarded. 
The  want  of  arterial  blood  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  charac- 
teristic limitation  of  the  visual  fluid;  the  course  of  the  vessels 
to  the  periphery  being  longer,  and  so  having  greater  resistance 
to  overcome  than  those  at  the  centre.  The  vessels  of  the 
retina  are  frequently  found  to  be  degenerated.  The  walls  of 
the  arteries  arc  often  thick,  and  present  a  hyaline  appearance  ; 
sometimes  aneurisnial  dilatations  may  be  seen,  and  hemor- 
rhages are  frequently  found. 

Treatment. — In  the  year  1856  Alfred  von  Graefe,  having  dis- 
covered that  iridectomy  was  effectual  in  reducing  intraocular 
tension,  employed  this  operation  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma ; 
his  attempts  in  this  direction  were  followed  by  the  most  bril- 
liant success.  The  operation  of  iridectomy  has  been,  and  is 
almost  universally  adopted  for  this  disease,  and  is  the  means 
of  rescuing  hundreds  of  persons  from  blindness  every  year. 

Before  the  time  of  von  Graefe's  discovery,  glaucoma  held  a 
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proniiaent  place  in  the  category  of  incurable  diseaeea.  Since 
the  introductiou  of  iridectomy  other  operative  measuree,  as 
sclerotomy  and  paracentesis  of  the  vitreous  and  anterior  cham- 
bers, have  been  introduced,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they 
have  in  no  way  proved  themselves  superior  to  the  original 
operation,  although  in  certain  cases  their  adoption  may  he 
advisable. 

Of  late  years  also  the  local  action  of  certain  myotic  drugs, 
such  as  the  extract  of  calabar  bean,  eserine,  and  pilocarpine, 
has  been  found  effectual  in  reducing  and,  in  a  few  cases,  even 
abolishing  the  excess  of  tension  in  glaucomatous  eyes. 

During  the  premonitory  stage,  which  is  probably  the  expression 
of  successive  transient  attacks  of  increased  tension,  recurring 
after  variable  intervals  of  time,  eserine  (F.  31)  may  be  em- 
ployed with  great  benefit. 

In  acute  and  subacute  cases,  a  large  iridectomy  (see  p,  171)  in 
the  upward  direction  should  be  immediately  performed.  The 
omission  or  postponement  of  this,  or  an  equivalent  operation, 
is  liable  to  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences; 
by  allowing  the  continuance  of  the  great  intraocular  pressure 
which  accompanies  these  affections,  the  function  of  the  retina 
will  become  permanently  deteriorated,  if  not  absolutely  de- 
stroyed. On  the  other  hand,  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion is  usually  attended,  not  only  with  a  cessation  of  the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease,  but  with  marked  im- 
provement of  the  vision ;  an  eye  thus  affected  may  have  been 
recently  deprived  of  all  useful  vision,  and  even,  it  has  been 
said,  for  a  short  time,  of  perception  of  light,  and  may  yet  re- 
cover very  good  sight  from  a  prompt  and  well -performed 
iridectomy.  Whatever  defect  of  vision  may  have  existed  in 
the  eye  before  the  operation,  the  after-improvement  will  almost 
entirely  depend  upon  the  previous  duration  of  the  pressure. 

In  the  event  of  unavoidable  delay,  from  want  of  proper  in- 
struments, objections  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  from  other 
causes,  a  solution  of  eserine  (F.  31)  should  be  dropped  into  the 
palpebral  aperture  every  hour;  this  may  to  some  extent  reduce 
the  iutraocular  pressure,  and  so  stave  off  its  pernicious  effects 
until  the  operation  can  be  performed.  In  fact,  it  is  well  in  all 
cases  to  commence  the  use  of  eserine  as  soon  as  possible  after 
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the  diagnosis  is  completed,  and  to  continue  its  use  both  before 
and  after  any  operation  that  may  be  performed. 

In  chronic  glaucoma^  the  improvement  produced  by  iridec- 
tomy and  the  use  of  eserine  or  other  myotics,  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
operation  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but 
it  seldom  restores  much  of  the  vision  that  has  been  lost  by 
continued  pressure.  The  use  of  eserine  alone  is  generally 
helpful  in  reducing  tension,  which  in  some  cases  will  almost 
entirely  disappear  after  a  few  days'  use  of  that  drug.  The 
general  experience,  however,  is  that  the  relief  thus  obtained 
is  not  permanent ;  the  tension  returns  soon  after,  or  even  be- 
fore, the  discontinuance  of  the  drug,  with  the  eflfect  of  gradual 
deterioration  and  final  loss  of  vision. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  mostly  of  the  chronic  kind, 
iridectomy  is  not  followed  by  improvement;  the  tension  re- 
mains elevated,  and  the  vision  continues  to  decrease.  In  a  few 
cases  of  the  same  class  this  operation  is  succeeded  by  exagger- 
ation of  the  symptoms;  the  vision  rapidly  fails,  and  it  may  be 
followed  by  shrinking  of  the  globe. 

There  are  no  definite  signs  by  which  we  are  able  to  foretell 
these  conditions;  it  is,  therefore,  well  to  give  a  guarded  prog- 
nosis in  all  cases,  and  to  forewarn  the  patient  of  this  possible 
termination. 

In  hemorrhagic  glaucoma,  when  the  condition  of  the  media 
will  admit  of  the  detection  of  hemorrhages  in  the  retina,  the 
vitreous,  or  the  anterior  chamber,  iridectomy  is  contraindi- 
cated.  Owing  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  bloodvessels, 
an  iridectomy  is  certain  to  aggravate  the  mischief,  the  sudden 
lowering  of  the  intraocular  pressure  causing  further  hemor- 
rhage. The  operation  of  sclerotomy,  in  which  the  diminution 
of  tension  is  more  gradual,  has  not  so  far  been  followed  by 
these  untoward  results. 

In  very  old  people  the  probable  duration  of  life  must  be 
considered :  where  the  disease  is  of  the  mild  and  chronic  form 
the  central  vision  may  continue  fairly  good  until  the  end. 

In  advanced  disease,  where  the  vision  is  perhaps  totally 
gone  from  one  eye,  and  greatly  impaired  in  the  other,  the 
iris  is  usually  atrophied,  and  sclerotomy  would  be  more  easily 
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performed  than  iridectomy,  although  but  little  benefit,  beyond 
the  relief  of  tension  and  consequent  cessation  of  pain,  could 
be  expected. 

Sclerotomy  has  of  late  years  been  extensively  tried  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  iridectomy  in  glaucoma;  this  ie  owing  to  the  wide- 
spread conviction  that  the  latter  operation  owes  its  efReacy  to 
the  incision  in  the  sclerotic  rather  than  to  the  excielon  of  a 
portion  of  the  iris.  Various  methods  of  performing  sclerotomy 
are  in  use;  the  following  plan,  as  recommended  by  de  Wecker, 
is  the  one  I  usually  adopt. 

Operatioo. — A  von  Graefe's  linear  knife  (Fig.  42,  p.  172),  or 
one  of  de  Wecker's  sclerotomes,  is  introduced  into  the  scle- 
rotic at  1  or  2  mm.  from  the  margin  of  the  coruea,  in  the  same 
way  as  for  iridectomy  in  the  extraction  of  cataract  (see  p.  286), 
except  that  the  incision  is  slightly  more  posterior  than  in  the 
iridectomy ;  its  point  is  carried  across  the  anterior  cliamber  in 
front  of  the  iris,  and  the  counter-puncture  made  in  the  oppo- 
site corresponding  position.  The  knife  is  now  carried  upwards 
by  a  sawing  movement  until  its  edge  is  just  covered  by  the 
Bclero-corneal  junction,  that  is,  until  its  edge  forms  a  tangent 
with  the  highest  point  of  the  cornea;  the  incision  is  then 
stopped  without  cutting  through  the  remaining  bridge  of  scle- 
rotic above,  and  the  knife  is  slowly  withdrawn.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  iris,  also  to  prevent  a  sudden 
rush  of  the  aqueous  from  the  wound,  whereby  the  iris  might  be 
caused  to  protrude,  and  so  become  entangled  in  the  wound. 

By  sclerotomy  performed  in  this  manner  all  the  tissues  at 
the  iritic  angle  are  divided,  except  the  bridge  of  sclerotic  tissue 
which  is  left.  The  operation  is  "subconjunctival."  The  line 
of  incision  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  in  sclerotomy  is 
shown  in  Fig.  83,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  posterior  to 
that  of  iridectomy.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  operation,  if  the 
incision  is  too  far  removed  from  the  coruea,  there  is  danger  of 
wounding  the  ciliary  body,  and  consequent  hemorrhage  into 
the  vitreous  chamber,  also  of  possible  plastic  eyclitis,  and  con- 
sequent sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  eye. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  the  prolapse  of  the  iris  through 
the  wound  in  the  sclerotic,  as  well  as  for  the  continued  reduc- 
tion of  teusion,  the  use  of  eserine  (F.  31)  is  advisable  both 
before  and  atVr  the  operation. 
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Sclerotomy,  although  geDcrally  admitted  to  be  theoretically 
equivalent  to  iridectomy,  has  not  yet   gained  the  universal 

confidence  of  ophthalmic  surgeons.     Speaking  on  this  eabject 


in  1878,  de  Wecker,'  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  scle- 
rotomy, says  :  "  Although  I  shall,  probably,  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  career  continue  to  give  preference  to  excision  of 
the  iris  ae  being  the  surest  operation  agaiust  glaucoma,  I  hold 
the  conviction  that  our  progressive  science  will  substitute  for 
it  ft  simpler  and  more  logical  proceeding.  .  .  .  Under  two 
circumstances  only  do  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  renounce 
iridectomy  and  to  resort  to  my  operative  procedure;  first, 
when  you  recognize  that  you  are  dealing  with  hemorrhagic 
glaucoma,  for  here  the  double  section  with  the  narrow  scle- 
rotome (2  mm.)  enables  you  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  section 
for  iridectomy;  and  secondly,  in  cases  of  absolute  glaucoma; 
in  these  sclerotomy  ought  always  to  be  preferred  to  iridectomy, 
the  operation  being  undertaken  only  with  the  object  of  freeing 
the  patient  from  severe  pain." 

Paracenteais  of  !he  mtreoua  chamber  is  practised  by  Cowell  for 
the  relief  of  certain  forms  of  chronic  and  secondary  glaucoma; 
he  plunges  the  point  of  a  Beer's  cataract  knife  to  the  extent 
of  6  mm.  through  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotic,  choroid,  and 
retina,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  space  between  the  insertiona 
of  the  superior  and  external  recti.  The  incision  is  sometimea 
attended  with  excellent  results,  not  only  in  relieving  tension, 
but  in  the  improvement  of  vision,  etc. 

'  Th^rnpeuliquo  Oculaire,  part  i.  p.  378,     1878, 
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When  an  eye  is  loet  from  glaucoma  and  continues  to  be 
painful  after  sclerotomj  or  any  other  operation,  excision  of  the 
globe  ia  the  only  remedy. 

Secondary  glaacoma  signifies  a  condition  of  increased  intra- 
ocular tension,  occurring  as  a  complication  of  some  other  affec- 
tion of  the  eye.  It  is  most  common  amon^t  those  maladies 
which  interfere  with  the  normal  movements  and  poaition  of 
the  iris. 

Perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea  with  protrusion  of  the  iris  ia  a 
common  example  of  this.  The  whole  or  part  of  the  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iria  becomes  entangled  in  the  wound,  where  it 
appears  as  a  black  point;  if  this  be  carefully  examined,  the 
protruding  portion  of  the  iris  will  be  found  to  act  as  a  filter, 
and  for  a  certain  period  to  give  rise  to  a  couatant  leakage ; 
finally,  this  black  point  becomes  covered  over  by  a  layer  ot 
lymph  which  cicatrizes  and  the  leak  is  closed.  Increased  ten- 
sion is  the  immediate  result;  the  fluid  can  no  longer  pass 
through  tbe  cicatrix;  the  periphery  of  the  iris  is  jammed 
against  the  cornea  by  the  fluid  pressure  behind  it,  and  so  the 
entrance  to  the  canal  of  Schlemm  is  closed.  Unless  the  ten- 
sion is  relieved  by  iridectomy,  or  an  equivalent  operation,  the 
iris  becomes  atrophied  and  adherent  to  the  cornea ;  anterior 
staphyloma  or  bulging  of  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  eye 
may  occur;  the  iris  is  greatly  stretched,  and  tension  ia  made 
upon  the  ciliary  processes ;  the  lens  is  carried  forwards  as  well 
as  the  iris;  the  zonula  is  stretched,  and  so  traction  is  made 
upon  the  pars  ciliaris  retinse.  The  vitreous  undergoes  degen- 
eration, and  becomes  more  fluid  than  normal. 

Cmnplete  "posterior  synechia  is  another  common  cause  of  secon- 
dary glaucoma  ;  the  pupil  being  bound  to  the  anterior  capsule 
of  the  lens,  the  passage  of  fluid  forwards  through  this  is  ar- 
rested; pressure  is  thus  made  upon  the  iris  from  behind,  and 
its  peripheral  portion  is  bulged  forwards,  thus  closing  tbe  angle 
of  the  anterior  chamber,  while  the  attachment  of  its  pupillary 
edge  to  the  lens  gives  Sk  furmel-shaped  appearance  to  the  pupil. 

Wound  of  the  lens,  as  in  the  needle  operation  or  by  accident, 
often  gives  rise  to  increased  tension,  probably  by  causing  swell- 
ing of  the  lens  structure  within  its  capsule.     The  remains  of 


■oft  letiB  matter  after  cataract  extraction  is  alsc 
creased  tension. 

Dislocation  of  the  lens  either  forwards  or  backwards,  and  par- 
tial dislocation  of  tbe  lens,  sometimes  give  rise  to  glaucoma. 

Foreign  bodies  in  tbe  globe  may  cause  glaucomatous  tension  ; 
this,  again,  is  probably  generally  by  wound  of  the  lene  and 
iris  or  ciliary  body. 

Sarcoma  of  the  choroid  and  glioma  of  the  retina  are  usually  at- 
tended at  some  period  of  their  history  by  a  rise  of  tension. 

i^fmploms. — Increased  tension  is  the  chief  sign  of  secondary 
glaucoma.  The  other  symptoms  of  contracted  held,  hatoa, 
impaired  visual  acuity,  and  changes  in  the  refractive  condi- 
tion, are  aeldoiu  to  be  made  out  on  account  of  the  lesions  of 
the  corneft,  iria,  lens,  etc. 

The  tntUmait  of  Becondary  glaucoma  must  vary  with  tbe 
caase.  Id  the  case  of  a  dislocated  lens  being  the  cause  of  the 
troable,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  it.  (See  p. 
801).  "Where  the  iris  is  adherent,  either  anteriorly  or  poste- 
riorly, iridectomy  (see  p.  171)  should  be  performed.  When  the 
eye  is  quite  blind  and  the  media  opaque,  if  it  is  painful,  and 
especially  if  the  other  eye  remains  unaffected,  it  probably  con- 
tains a  tumor,  and  should  therefore  be  excised. 

Tbe  after-treatment  of  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy  for  glaucoma 
is  simple  enough.  After  iridectomy,  the  eyelids  ai-e  closed 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  wet  lint  and  a  light  bandage. 
After  sclerotomy,  tbe  bandage  is  generally  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, and  the  eyes  shaded  from  tbe  light.  On  the  second  or 
third  day  the  use  of  eserine  (F.  31)  should  be  resumed.  The 
general  health  should  be  supported  by  tonics ;  any  excess  in 
diet,  and  especially  in  alcoholic  drinks,  being  avoided.  Any 
constitutional  dyscrasia,  as  gout  or  rheumatism,  should  be  com- 
bated by  suitable  remedies.  For  the  first  few  days  the  patient 
had  better  be  kept  in  bed,  and  should  not  leave  the  darkened 
,  room  for  at  least  a  week.  After  that  time  be  should  wear 
spectacles  of  the  darkest  neutral  tint;  he  should  avoid  over- 
use  of  the  eyes,  and  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  over- 
work and  worry. 
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Section  I. — Optical  Principles. 

From  every  point  on  the  surface  of  an  illuminated  or  lumi- 
nous object  light  is  given  off  in  every  direction  in  a  straight 
line.  Hence  the  light  from  any  such  point  may  be  considered, 
and  represented  diagrammatically,  as  fine  radiating  lines; 
such  imaginary  lines  are  called  rays.  A^acent  rays  coming 
from  the  same  point  constitute  a  perwU  of  light.  Rays  of  light 
therefore  coming  from  any  point  must  necessarily  be  divergent; 
the  greater,  however,  the  distance*  of  the  source  of  the  light, 
the  more  nearly  will  they  approach  to  parallelism.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  rays  from  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  by  the  most 
accurate  measurement  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  paral- 
lel. Here  we  shall  be  chiefly  concerned  with  rays  which 
enter  the  eye  through  the  pupil,  and  of  these  we  may,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  consider  as  parallel  those  which  come  from 
a  point  distant  not  less  than  six  metres  (20  feet). 

As  long  as  a  ray  travels  in  the  same  medium  it  continues 
its  original  direction ;  if  it  passes  into  a  medium  of  different 
density  it  changes  its  direction  at  the  surface  which  separates 
the  two  media.  The  direction  and  amount  of  the  change 
depend  on  two  factors — the  difference  in  the  refracting  power 
of  the  two  media,  and  the  form  of  the  surface  of  separation. 
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As  a  rule,  the  refracting  power  of  a  medium  is  io  proportion 
to  ita  density ;  thus  glass  is  more  refracting  than  water,  and 
■water  than  air,  while  air,  as  compared  with  a  vacuum,  has  a 
defioite  power  of  refraction.  The  following  are  the  laws  of 
refraction ;  (1)  A  ray  in  passing  from  a  leas  into  a  more  refracting 
tnedium  is  refracted  toward  ike  normal.  (2)  /n  passing  from  a 
more  tnlo  a  less  refracting  medium  a  ray  is  refracted  away  from  the 
normal.  A  ray,  whose  course  coincides  with  the  normal, 
undergoes  no  change  of  direction.  The  normal,  in  the  case 
of  a  plane  surface,  is  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  drawo 
from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  ray;  in  the  case  of  a  spherical 
surface  it  is  identical  with  the  radius  of  curvature. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  ray  pass  right  through  the  more  re- 
tracting medium  into  the  same  medium  which  it  traversed  be- 
fore, it  will  he  refracted  at  the  surfaces  both  of  entry  and  of 
exit. 

We  vnW  consider  first  the  ease  of  a  ray  passing  through  a 
piece  of  glass  whose  surfaces  are  parallel,  as  in  an  ordinary 
plate-glasB  window.     Let  a  h  (Fig.  84)  be  such  a  ray 


through  w';  then  at  h  it  is  refracted  toward  the  perpendicular 
p  k,  and  at  h'  it  is  again  refracted  away  from  the  perpendicaliir 
p"  h'  to  the  same  extent — ?'.  e,,  the  amount  of  refraction  is  the 
same,  but  its  direction  is  opposite  to  that  which  it  underwent 
on  entering  the  glass — hence  its  ultimate  directiou  is  parallol 
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to  that  which  it  originally  bad,  and  it  has  merely  undergone 
parallel  displacement.  The  amount  of  this  displacemeut  ob- 
viously depends  on  the  obliquity  with  which  the  ray  strilies 
the  glasB,  and  on  the  tbickneBs  of  the  latter.  In  all  the  cases 
with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  the  parallel  displacement 
may  be  disregarded,  and  rays  which  pass  through  a  body 
whose  surfaces  are  parallel  or  concentric  may  be  considered  to 
be  unchanged  in  their  course,  provided  that  the  media  on  each 
side  of  the  body  have  the  aatne  power  of  refraction. 

If,  instead  of  being  parallel,  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  con- 
verge as  in  a  prism  (Fig,  85),  the  prolongations  of  the  normals, 
p  h  and  p'  k',  are  no  longer  parallel,  but  are  directed  toward 
the  base  of  the  prism;  hence  the  ray  a  h,  following  the  laws 


of  refraction,  will  also  be  refracted  toward  the  base  both  on 
entering  and  leaving  the  glass.  Therefore,  rays  passing  throvgh 
a  prism  are  refracted  toward  its  base. 

By  refraction  at  a  plane  surface  the  actual  direction  of  rays 
is  changed,  but  not  their  relative  direction;  thus  rays  which 
were  parallel  or  divergent  before  remain  parallel  or  divergent 
after  refraction.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  normals 
to  a  plane  surface  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

If  the  separating  surface  is  curved  (Fig,  86),  the  normals  are 
no  longer  parallel,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  surface,  meet 
at  the  centre  of  curvature ;  hence  rays  by  refraction  at  such  a 
surface  are  rendered  more  or  less  divergent,  according  as  they 
are  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  normals. 

We  will  consider  tirst  refraction  at  a  single  spherical  surface. 
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Let  c  D  (Fig.  86)  be  a  portion  of  aiich  a  surface  separatiug 
the  media  n  and  k',  of  which  n'  is  the  more  refracting,  and  let 
k  be  its  centre  of  curvature.  Then  lines  drawn  from  k  to  a,ny 
points  in  c  D  will  constitute  normals  to  the  surface  c  d,  and, 
since  raye  which  coincide  with  the  normal  are  unrefracted,  any 
ray  which  is  directed  to  k  is  unrefracted — hence  k  is  called  the 


optical  centre  (it  coincides  in  this  case  with  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture). A  line,  a  b,  joining  the  centre  of  c  n  (A)  with  k,  ie  called 
the  principal  axis  of  the  surface;  all  other  rays  which  pass 
through  k  are  called  sfomlari/  axes. 

Let  a  h'  be  a  ray  parallel  in  n  to  the  principal  axis  a  b.  Draw 
the  normal  A'  k  ;  then  at  the  point  A'  the  ray  a  h'  will  be  re- 
fracted toward  h'  k,  and  would  intersect  the  principal  axis  a  b 
at  F.  In  the  same  way  any  other  ray  parallel  in  n  to  the  prin- 
cipal axis  would  intersect  it  at  F.  The  point  at  which  the  rays 
of  a  pencil  meet  after  refraction  is  called  a/oc«5.  The  focus 
for  parallel  rays  is  called  the  principal  /ocas.  The  distance 
(AJ^)  of  the  principal  focus  from  the  refracting  surface  is 
called  the  principal  focal  distance.  Rays  parallel  to  auy  secon- 
dary axis  are  focusscd  on  that  axis  in  the  same  vertical  plane 
as  the  principal  focus ;  this  plane  {FF')  is  called  the  principal 
focal  plaTie.' 

The  radiua  of  curvature  (r)  of  the  refracting  surface,  and 
the  relative  refracting  power  of  the  two  media  (w  and  n')  being 

led  hy  th«  nro  of  n  circle  hoving  k  m 
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known,  the  principal  focal  dietanco  Fcan  be  found  by  the 
formula — 


SjLji  comiDg  froin  n'  and  pssaiiig  i 
lawa,  so  thnt  rny>  which  ure  pamllel  t 
fucus  on  it  in  n;  thia  is  culled  the  ant 
refracting  surfsce  cim  be  found  bj  the 


1^  n  arc  of  course  subject  lo  the  eitme 
the  principa!  mis  io  n'  will  bate  their 
rior  /oam  (F").     Its  diitonce  from  the 


(1«) 


Now  let  a  ray/A'  (Fig.  87), 
principal 


axis  A  B,  eorae 


from 


instead  of  being  parallel  to  the 
some  point,/,  on  it;  since/A' 


diverges  from  a  b  it  meets  the  normal  k'  A  at  a  greatei 
than  if  it  were  parallel  to  a  b,  so  that  the  same  change  in  its 
direction  will  not  cause  it  to  intersect  a  B  at  J^,  but  at  some 
greater  distance,/' ;  and  any  other  rays  from  /would  meet  at 
/'.  Conversely,  if  we  considered  the  rays  as  starting  from/' 
they  would  be  focnsaed  at/,  hence  the  two  points/and/'  are 
said  to  be  conjugate  fod.  Conjugate  foci  are  situated  on  the 
same  axis.  The  principal  focal  distance  (F)  being  known,  the 
conjugate  focus  (/')  of  any  point  (/)  can  be  found  by  the 
formula — 


(2) 


1 


provided  that  the  loci  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  refracting 
surfece;  the  case  in  which  they  are  both  on  one  side  will  be 

considered  presently. 


If  the  poeitianu  of  k  snd  Fare  known,  the  coojugBle  focui  of/  can  blso  be 
found  kj  coMtruction.     Draw/,  k  (Fig.  87)  parallel  to/ A';  prolong  it  lo  meet 
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the  principal  focal^)>Une  nt  F, ;  then  /,  F,  forms  %  lecondmiy  ftsU.    ffinca/  II 
is  parallel  in  n  to  the  aoeondary  aiia,/,  F„  it  will  after  refraotiou  inleneot  t 
Utter  at  the  principal  focal  plane  F  F,,  i.  «.,  at  Fj\  but  the  eonjugat*  focua  of  J 
must  lie  on  A  B,  prolong  h'  F,  until  it  intersects  A  B,  and  the  point  of  iot 

•oction,/',  will  be  the  conjugate  fooiie  of/. 

Both  from  the  formula  (2)  and  from  Fig.  87  it  ia  eTideol 
that  the  nearer/  is  brought  to  the  refracting  surface  the  fur- 
ther will/'  recede;  when  the  distance  of/  from  the  aurfai^e  i^ 
equal  to  twice  the  principal  focal  distance  (/  =  2F),f'  will  be 
at  the  aame  distance  on  the  other  aide ;  so  we  get  this  rule  : 

When  conjugate  foci  are  at  equal  distances  jirom  the  refracltT^ 
surface,  thai  dufance  is  double  that  of  the  principal  foots. 


If/  coincides  with  F',  the  raya  in  ii'  will  be  parallel ;  if  it 
is  brought  still  nearer  to  tlie  refracting  surface,  as  in  Fig.  88, 
the  rays  will  diverge  in  n',  and  therefore  would  only  meet  if, 
prolonged  backwards,  so  that  the  conjugate  focus  of  /  would 
now  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  refracting  surface  (/',  Pig.  88). 

The  conjugate  focus  of/  is  now  said  to  be  negative,  and  ii 
a  virtual.,  as  distingaisbed  from  a  real,  focus — i.  c.,  it  ia  i 
formed  by  a  meeting  of  the  actual  rays,  but  of  their  imaginar]! 
prolongations ;  and  formula  (2)  must  now  be  altered  by  giving 
the  minus  sign  to/',  so  that  it  becomes  ; 


(2a) 


F    f    /■ 


So  fur  we  have  considered  refraction  at  one  spherical  ear&ot 
only ;  if,  however,  a  ray  passes  through  the  more  refractiog 
medium,  and  again  emerges  into  the  lees  refracting,  it  19  l 
fracted  again  at  the  second  surface. 
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Lenses  are  portions  of  a  highly  refracting  eubetance,  gen- 
erally glass,  having  one  or  both  surfaceH  curved.  Those  with 
which  we  shall  deal  at  present  are  biconvex  and  biconcave, 
and  their  surfaces  are  portions  of  a  sphere;  they  are  therefore 
called  spherical  lenses ;  later  on  we  shall  haye  to  deal  with 
cylindrical  lenses. 

A  biconvex  lens  renders  rays  less  divergenl,  and  a  biconcave  ren- 
ders (hem  more  divergenl,  a(  both  surfaces. 

If  parallel  before  refraction,  the  convex  lens  will  render 
them  convergent,  and  the  concave  divergent. 

Tbo  ribove  rule  us  to  the  action  of  lenses  nnly  npplies  i(,  ta  ia  UBunlly  the  caae, 
the  material  of  the  lena  is  mure  refmcling  than  the  medmni  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
if  these  conditions  arc  reversed,  the  convex  leaa  becomes  a  diverging  and  the 
concave  a  converging  lene.  Diven  lometimea  use  spectacles  in  which  the  leniea 
are  formed  of  air,  i.  «.,  they  ar«  eomposi^  of  two  curved  plates  of  glass  enclosing 
a  cavity  which  Is  the  shape  of  a  concave  tens  and  contains  air.  A  concave  air- 
lens  of  this  nature,  when  used  in  water,  has  the  same  effect  as  a  convex  gtasa 
lens  in  air.     In  air  it  would  have  no  action. 

In  a  bispberical  lens,  the  principal  axis  is  the  line  joining 
the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  two  surfaces  {c  c',  Fig.  S9). 


In  considering  refraction  at  a  single  surface,  we  saw  that 
rays  which  passed  through  the  optical  centre  (which,  in  that 
case,  coincided  with  the  centre  of  curvature)  underwent  no 
change  of  direction ;  in  double  refraction,  the  only  ray  whose 
course  remains  absolutely  unchanged  is  the  one  which  coin- 
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cidee  with  the  principal  axis ;  for  every  bispherical  lenB,  how- 
ever,  there  are  two  ^^Tiodal  points**  (i^,  A;*,  Fig.  89),  whose 
relation  to  each  other  is  snch  that  a  ray  which  ib  directed  to 
the  one  before  refraction  is  directed  to  tiie  other  after  refrao- 
tion,  and  its  course  is  then  parallel  to  its  previous  direction. 
The  ray  a  b  (Fig.  89)  therefore  undergoes  parallel  displace- 
ment ;  it  is  evident,  however,  that,  except  in  very  thick  lenses, 
or  with  great  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray,  a  very  trifling 
difference  would  be  made  by  drawing  the  ray  through  a  point 
0  between  the  nodal  points.  Such  a  point  constitutes  the 
Optical  OmtrCj  and  rays  which  pass  through  it  may,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  considered  to  undergo  no  change  in 
their  direction,  and  to  constitute  secondary  axes. 

The  principal  focus  of  a  bispherical  lens  is  found  by  the 
following  formula,  r  being  the  radius  of  the  first  surfiuse  and 
r'  that  of  the  second,  and  n'  and  n  the  refractive  indices^  of  the 
material  of  which  the  lens  is  made,  and  of  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  placed,  respectively : 

(8)    .        .        .      ^=(n'-„)(l+l). 

In  most  bispherical  lenses,  the  curvature  of  both  surfaces  is 
the  same ;  and,  as  the  index  of  refraction  of  glass  is  approxi- 
mately 1.5,  and  that  of  air  is  1.0,  the  formula  becomes : 

1        (1.5  —  1)2  ^ 

F=  r~       '  '>'^=^> 

that  is  to  say,  in  bispherical  lenses  with  similar  surfieuses  the 
principal  focal  distance  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Conjugate  foci  are  found  by  formulae  (2)  and  (2a),  as  in 
single  refraction. 

At  the  conjugate  focus  of  any  point  an  exact  image  of  the 
point  is  formed.  When  the  image  is  formed  by  the  actual 
meeting  of  the  rays  it  is  said  to  be  real^  when  it  is  only  formed 
by  an  imaginary  prolongation  of  the  rays  it  is  said  to  be 
virtual. 

1  The  index  of  refraction  of  any  substance  is  its  refractive  power  as  compared 
with  that  of  air,  the  latter  being  expressed  by  unity. 
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The  iQiage  of  an  object  is  the  sum  of  the  images  of  all 
points  of  the  object.  The  position  and  size  of  the  image  can. 
therefore  be  found  by  iinding  the  position  of  the  conjugate 
focus  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  object.  For  the  images  of 
all  the  other  points  of  the  object  will  lie  between  these,  and  in 
the  same  focal  plane. 

As  rays  coming  from  any  point  on  an  axial  ray  are  focuesed 
on  the  same  axis,  and  aa  the  course  of  the  latter  is  not  changed, 
it  follows  that  the  size  of  the  image  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
object  is  the  same  as  the  relation  of  their  distances  from  tbe 
optical  centre.' 


Ex'iiJtples.—U  the  object  (u  ft.  Fig.  90)  be  situated  at  more 
than  twice  the  principal  focal  distance,  the  image  {//  a')  is 
smaller  than  the  object,  real,  and  inverted. 

If  situated  at  twice  the  principal  focal  distance,  it  is  of  the 
same  size,  real,  and  inverted. 


If  the  object  ie  beyond  the  principal  focal  distauco,  but  at 
less  than  twice  that  distance,  the  image  is  larger  than  the 

imago  and  the  object  respectivelj 
aide  the  optical  centre. 


When  the  image  is  real  it  can  be  projected  on  to  a  Bcreei 
but  this  cannot  of  courBe  be  done  with  virtual  images,  whitj 
can  only  be  seen  by  looking  through  the  lene. 


Sphfrical  aberratiori, — We  h. 
point  are  aorurttcl;  focusted  ii 
which  Ikll  jpon  tho  refr&cling 
ftiii.     Aa  loDg  M  the  aperture 


hitherto  BMumed  that  ra_Ts  t^ooiiag  tnta  tt 
point;  lhi«  a,  however,  only  true  of  th< 
no  great  distance  rrom  ita  prind| 
«.,  the  angle  formed  hf  lioei  drki 
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from  it*  edge*  to  the  principal  focua)  dnes  not  exceed  12°,  the  error  from  tbii 
source  may  be  disregarded.  But  raye  which  Tull  upon  the  refracting  lurface 
hcyond  this  limit  are  refracted  more  powerfully  th&n  the  mure  central  rajs; 
tbie,  which  !■  called  tphericel  aberration,  causes  slight  loss  of  deflnition  in  an 
imttge  ;  it  can  be  OTercome  in  optical  instruments  by  the  use  of  diaphragms,  by 
emplujing  refracting  surfaces  whose  curves  are  parabolic,  and  by  a  combination 
of  lenses. 

Chromalic  aberration. — Impaired  definition  of  the  image  also  arises  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  oonstituenla  of  colorless  light  are  not  equally  refhialed ;  Ihua 
the  red  naves  are  the  least,  the  violet  the  most  refractile.  (See  Chspter  X.) 
If  an  image  of  a  brightly  illuminated  white  spot  be  formed  on  a  ecreen  by  a 
lens,  the  eenlrsl  pari  will  he  white  because  there  all  the  ray*  are  combined,  but 
the  edge  will  be  fringed  with  color ;  this  is  called  chromalic  a/ierralion,  and 
is  overcome  in  optical  instruments  by  using  a  eombinatii>n  of  lenses  composed 
of  different  materials. 


SectioD  II. — The  Eye  conbidbhbd  as  an  Optical  Instbdmbnt, 

For  dietinct  vision  three  factors  must  be  associated :  (1) 
welUdeiiiied  imagee  of  external  objects  must  be  formed  on  the 
retina  at  tbe  posterior  pole  of  the  eye. 

(2)  The  nervous  elements  of  the  retina  which  correspond 
to  this  image  must  be  stimulated,  and  the  effect  be  conducted 
to  the  brain. 

{S)  The  mind  must  be  able  to  interpret  correctly  the  impres- 
sions thus  received.  The  first  is  the  result  of  the  optical  prop- 
erties of  the  eye,  and  with  it  alone  we  are  here  concerned. 

The  eye  is  a  closed,  nearly  spherical,  chamber,  measuring 
22.2  mm.  in  its  antepo-posterior  diameter.  It  is  almost  imper- 
vious to  light  except  in  front,  where  it  is  closed  in  by  a  trans- 
parent membrane,  the  cornea,  which  is  more  sharply  curved 
than  the  opaque  portion  of  the  investing  tunic,  having  a  radius 
of  curvature  of  nearly  8  mm. 

The  opaque  portion  of  the  sphere  is  formed  by  a  firm  fibrous 
membrane,  the  sclerotic,  whose  structure  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  cornea.  This  is  lined  by  an  extremely  vascular 
membrane,  the  choroid,  and  this  again  by  a  layer  of  nervous 
tissue,  the  retina,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  latter  enters  the  eye  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  its  poste- 
rior pole  through  an  aperture  in  the  sclerotic  and  choroid. 

The  eye  contains  a  transparent  fluid,  the  aqueous  humor, 
and  a  transparent  gelatinous  substance,  the  vitreous;  the  re- 
fractive indices  of  these  are,  however,  almost  the  same,  and 
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for  optical  purposes  they  may  be  considered  as  a  single  me- 
dium, having  an  index  of  refraction  of  1.337. 

Since  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea  are  parallel,  rays  passing 
through  it  alone,  from  air  on  the  one  side  into  air  on  the  other, 
would  merely  undergo  parallel  displacement.  Its  thickness 
may  therefore  be  disregarded,  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  surface  of  separation  between  the  air  and  the  intraocular 
fluids.  If  this  constituted  the  whole  of  the  refracting  system 
of  the  eye,  as  it  does  after  the  operation  of  cataract  extraction, 
it  principal  focal  distance  calculated  by  formula  (1)  would  be 
about  31.5  mm. ;  but  suspended  in  the  eye,  between  the  aqueous 
and  the  vitreous,  is  a  biconvex  lens  of  still  more  highly  refract- 
ing substance ;  this  is  placed  in  the  eye  in  such  a  position  that 
its  optical  centre  is  5.8  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea.  The  effect  of  this  combination  is  such  that  the  prin- 
cipal focus  for  the  whole  eye  is  22.2  mm.  from  the  cornea,  that 
is,  on  the  retina.  The  following  are  the  optical  constants  of 
the  normal  eye  which  are  the  most  important  (Helmholtz) : 

in  in. 
Radius  of  curvature  of  cornea 8 

Radius  of  anterior  surface  of  lens    .         .         .         .         .         .10 

Radius  of  posterior  surface  of  lens.         .         .         .         .         .6 

Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea  : 

To  anterior  surface  of  lens       .......     8.0 

To  posterior  surface  of  lens     .......     7.2 

To  principal  focal  point 22.2 

The  nodal  points  are  only  0.4  mm.  apart,  and  may  be  re- 
placed by  an  optical  centre  situated  at  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens. 

The  part  of  the  retina  which  is  most  sensitive  is  that  known 
as  the  "  yellow  spot,"  and  for  accurate  vision  it  is  necessary 
thai  the  retinal  image  should  be  formed  on  this.  This  spot  is 
situated  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  point  where  the  optic 
axis — a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  cornea  and  the 
optical  centre  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye — cuts  the  re- 
tina (a  b,  Fig.  94). 

The  line  which  passes  from  the  yellow  spot  through  the 
optical  centre  is  called  the  visual  line  (v  v),  because  an  object 
must  be  situated  on  it  for  its  image  to  fall  on  the  yellow  spot. 
The  angle  which  the  visual  line  makes  with  the  optic  axis  is 
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called  the  angle  a  ;  it  varies  Bomewhat,  but  in  normal  ejes  its 
average  magnitude  is  3°  or  4". 

The  dioptric  system  of  the  eye  conaista,  then,  of  three  re- 
fracting surfaces — the  cornea,  and  the  anterior  and  the  poste- 


rior surfaces  of  the  lens — and  of  thr 
aqueous,  lens,  and  vitreous ;  the  first 
the  same  index  of  refraction, 
Rays  entering  the  eye  are  re- 
fracted at  each  of  the  three 
refracting  surfaces,  each  re- 
fraction renderingthem  more 
convergent.  In  front  of  the 
lens  is  the  iris,  which  forms 
a  diaphragm  whose  aperture 
can  be  varied. 

Schematic  Eye ll  »  easential  fur 

diagrammatic  purposes  to  timplify 
these  changes  in  the  dircullon  of  the 
raje  wilhaut  tiltering  the  final  result 
of  the  refraction.  For  this  purpote 
the  reduced  eye  of  Prof.  Donden  'n 
extcemelir  useful  (Fig.  94)  It  U 
auppoeed  to  contain  only  one  refract- 
ing medium,  whose  index  of  refrac- 
tion is  to  tbBt  of  air  as  4  to  S,  and  to 
have  only  one  refracting'  lurfaca — 
the  cornea.  Itc  dimeniion)  are  as 
follows.     The  radius  of  curvature  of 


;  refracting  media — the 
nd  third,  however,  have 


theci 


ra  with 


s,  k,  of  counw  coincide 
the  optical  centre  of  the  eye.     The 
length  of  Uie  eye  from  cornea  to  poalflrior 
{p.  830)  F=20mm.  and  F*  =  15mm. 


Fib.  9S. — FrDit'a  Arttfleial  Bja. 


n.     By  formula)  !  and  la 
retinal  images  formed  In 
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such  an  eye  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  those  formed  in  the  natural  eye — 
heing  ^  less. 

Artificial  Eye. — For  practical  experiments  in  connection  with  refraction  it  is 
often  necessary  to  use  an  artificial  eye,  and  several  elahorate  and  expensive 
instruments  have  heen  constructed  for  this  purpose.  In  many  instances  a  con- 
vex lens  to  replace  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye,  and  a  screen  with  some 
arrangement  hy  which  its  distance  fh>m  the  lens  can  he  altered,  answers  the 
purpose.  For  experiments  in  which  greater  accuracy  is  required,  the  simple 
and  inei^pensive  artificial  eye  shown  in  Fig.  95  will  he  found  very  useful. 
The  dioptric  system  of  the  eye  is  represented  hy  a  hiconvex  lens  of  40  mm. 
focuA.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  is  a  disk  containing  diaphragms  of  several 
sizes,  to  represent  different-sized  pupils.  By  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  the 
length  of  the  eye  can  he  varied  between  80  and  65  mm.,  the  distance  of  the 
retina  from  the  posterior  nodal  point  being  shown  by  an  index  on  a  scale. 
There  are  two  surfaces  to  represent  the  retina  ;  the  one,  a  ground  glass,  divided 
into  millimetres — so  that  the  formation  of  images  can  be  seen  and  their  size 
measured  ;  the  other  painted  to  represent  a  normal  fundus.  In  front  of  the  lens 
are  two  fixed  clips  a  and  b,  placed  respectively  at  5  and  10  mm.  from  the  ante- 
rior nodal  point,  while  a  third  (c)  clip  travels  on  a  graduated  bar  which  can 
itself  be  lengthened,  shortened,  or  removed,  and  is  constructed  to  hold  a  lens, 
teet-object,  or  a  ground-glass  screen. 

Acoommodation.  Presbyopia. — So  far  the  eye  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  passive  instrument  in  which  images  of  distant 
objects  only  can  be  formed  with  any  clearness  on  the  retina, 
for  the  latter  is  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  its  dioptric 
system.  The  eye,  however,  possesses  the  means  of  increasing 
its  refractive  power,  and  so  adapting  itself  for  near  objects. 
The  crystalline  lens  is  composed  of  a  somewhat  elastic  sub- 
stance, and  it  is  suspended  in  its  position  by  a  membrane — 
the  suspensory  ligament — which  is  stretched  tightly  across  the 
eye  near  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  and  attached 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  By  the  tension  of  this  membrane 
the  lens  is  made  to  assume  a  flatter  shape  than  it  would  if  left 
to  itself  By  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (see  p.  135),  the 
suspensory  ligament  is  relaxed,  and  the  natural  elasticity  of 
the  lens  then  causes  it  to  become  more  convex,  the  greatest 
change  taking  place  in  the  form  of  its  anterior  surface.  This 
muscular  act,  which  is  called  accommodation,  because  by  it  the 
eye  is  accommodated  for  near  objects,  has  always  associated 
with  it  a  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  prevents  the  most 
divergent  rays  from  entering  the  eye. 

As  age  advances,  the  substance  of  the  lens  becomes  less 
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elastic,  and  the  same  muscular  effort  does  not  then  produce  so 
great  an  increase  in  its  convexity.  At  the  age  of  ten  the 
accommodation  is  sufficiently  powerful  for  an  object  to  be 
clearly  seen  at  2f  in.  (7  cm.),  but  after  this  its  gets  gradually 
weaker,  so  that  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  (often 
written  p.  p.,  punctum  proximum)  recedes  further  and  further 
from  the  eye,  until,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  all  accommoda- 
tion is  lost. 

A  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  accommodation  proper  to 
each  period  of  life  is  necessary  in  order  that  any  departure 
from  the  normal  condition  of  this  function  may  be  recognized. 

In  the  following  table,  opposite  each  age,  is  placed  in  the 
first  column  the  strength  of  the  lens,  in  dioptres,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  maximum  amount  of  accommodation  which 
can  be  used,  and  which  therefore  expresses  the  amplitude  of 
accommodation^  or  the  difference  between  the  refractive  power 
of  the  eye  when  adapted  for  its  "far-"  and  "near-points." 
In  the  last  two  columns  are  given  the  distances  of  the  "  near- 
point"  in  centimetres  and  inches.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
position  of  the  latter  coincides  in  each  case  with  the  focus  of 
lens  which  represents  the  amplitude  of  accommodation. 

T\tbl€  of  Amplitude  of  Accommodation  (from  Landolt). 

Amplitude  of  Distance  of 

^**  Aooommodation.  "near-point." 

D.  cm.  ins. 

10 .     14                            7  2} 

16 12                            8  8 

20 10  10  4 

26 8.5  11.7  4J 

30 7  14  6i 

85 6.5  18  7 

40 4.6  22  8} 

46 8.6  28.fi  11 J 

50 2.5  40.6  16 

55 1.76  57  28 

60 1  100  89.6 

65  .......     0.75 

70 0.26 

75 0.0 

When  the  near-point  recedes  farther  than  10  in.  (25  cm.) 
reading,  etc.,  becomes  difiicult,  because,  at  the   distance  at 
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which  the  book  is  ordinarily  held,  the  whole  accommodation 
available  has  to  be  used,  and  hence  fatigue  is  soon  experi- 
enced; while  if  the  book  is  held  further  away,  only  large 
print  can  be  read,  because  of  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
retinal  images. 

When,  owing  to  the  failure  of  accommodation,  the  "  near- 
point  "  has  receded  beyond  9  in.  (22  cm.),  the  condition  is 
called  presbyopia  (aged  sight),  and  its  eflfects  are  obviated  by 
supplementing  the  accommodation  by  convex  spectacles  of 
such  a  strength  as  to  bring  the  near-point  back  to  9  in.  (22  cm). 
If  the  rejfraction  of  the  eye  is  normal,  the  lens  which  will  be 
required  to  do  this  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  patient. 
The  presbyopic  correction  proper  to  any  age  can  be  found  by 
ascertaining  the  diflference  between  the  amplitude  of  accom- 
modation which  corresponds  to  that  age  and  \  (4.5  D.),  which  is 
the  amount  required  to  bring  the  near-point  to  9  in.  (22  cm).  A 
useful  practical  rule  to  rememberis  to  add  :^  (1  D.)  for  every  five 
years,  beginning  at  forty-five ;  beyond  the  age  of  sixty,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  hold  good.  If  the  refraction  is  not  normal, 
it  must  be  corrected  first,  and  then  the  presbyopic  correction 
added  to  the  glass  which  is  required  for  this  purpose.  In 
eases  where  the  patient  requires  to  see  his  work  at  a  greater 
distance  than  that  at  which  a  book  is  generally  held,  glasses 
slightly  weaker  than  would  correct  the  presbyopia  must  be 
given ;  in  such  cases,  however,  the  patient  is  generally  the 
best  judge.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to  again  in  a  later 
section. 

Optical  Defects  of  the  Normal  Eye. — The  eye  is  sometimes  spoken  of  a.^  if  it 
were  a  perfect  optical  instrument ;  this,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  It  is,  it  is  true,  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  it-  purpose,  for  the  rani^e  of 
its  vision  extendi  in  a  straifijht  line  from  a  few  inches  from  the  eye  to  an  infinite 
distance,  whil>t,  with  the  eye.-  directed  forward?,  objects  can  be  seen,  although 
indistinctly,  which  lie  a.>  much  a>  1»0°  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  this  lateral 
range  can  be  increased  still  further  on  either  side  by  a  mt)vement  of  the  eyes — 
the  head  remaining  tixed,  and  of  course  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  movement 
of  the  latter.  The  perfect  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  all  the  requirements  of 
vision  doe.>  not  depend  so  much  on  its  perfection  as  an  optical  instrument  as  on 
its  free  mobility,  the  great  >en.>ibility  of  the  retina,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  mind  mterpret-  the  impressions  conveyed  to  it. 

Spherical  aberration  is  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  entirely,  obviated  by  the 
iris,  and  chromatic  aberration   is  considerable.     The  cornea  is  not  a  perfectly 
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spherical  surface,^  for  its  vertical  meridian  generally  has  a  shorter  radius  of  cur- 
vature than  the  horizontal.  In  consequence  of  this,  few  people  see  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  with  quite  equal  clearness.  The  media  of  the  eye,  moreover, 
are  not  perfectly  clear,  for  in  the  lens  are  numerous  strias  and  spots,  besides  the 
regularly  radiating  stria;  which  mark  its  division  into  sectors,  and  in  the  vitreous 
are  a  large  number  of  floating  cells  and  fibres.  All  these  structures  can  be 
brought  into  view  by  throwing  light  into  the  eye  in  an  unusual  manner,  so  that 
their  shadows  are  formed  on  a  part  of  the  retina  unaccustomed  to  them.  The 
retina,  too,  does  not  form  a  continuous  surface  for  the  reception  of  visual  im- 
pression, for  besides  the  large  hiatus  formed  by  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 
— the  *'  blind  spot '' — the  bloodvessels  of  the  retina  itself  pass  in  front  of  its 
sensitive  elements  and  cause  linear  gaps  in  the  visual  field. 

The  sensibility  of  the  retina  varies  very  greatly  at  dififerent  parts.  So  great 
is  it  at  the  centre — the  fovea  centralis — that  the  average  eye  can  distinguish  two 
points  if  they  are  separated  by  an  angular  measurement  of  only  one  minute, 
while  many  eyes  can  do  the  same  with  a  somewhat  smaller  angle ;  but  from  this 
point  toward  the  periphery  its  sensibility  rapidly  diminishes,  owing  to  the 
greater  scarcity  of  the  cones,  so  that  as  an  object  is  moved  toward  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  visual  field,  its  color  is  first  lost  and  then  its  form,  although  a  visual 
impression.  sufiScient  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  object  and  its  position, 
remains  longer. 

The  eye  can  be  so  readily  directed  toward  an  object,  so  that  its  image  falls  on 
the  fovea  centralis,  that  this  indistinct  lateral  vision  is  all  that  is  really  required 
for  practical  purposes  ;  while,  owing  to  our  visual  impressions  being  formed  as 
the  result  of  experience,  we  notice  the  defects  in  the  visual  field  so  little  that 
most  people  are  quite  unaware  that  they  have  in  each  field  a  gap  sufficient  to 
include  a  man's  head  at  a  distance  of  seven  feet. 

Visual  angle. — It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded,  that 
the  distance  between  the  retinal  images  of  any  two  points  will 
depend,  not  only  on  the  distance  of  the  two  points  from  each 
other,  but  also  on  their  distance  jfrom  the  eye. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  96,  the  retinal  image  6'  a'  would  occupy  the 
same  position  at  whatever  points  on  the  lines  a  a'  and  6  6'  the 
points  a  and  b  were  situated ;  and  if  a  and  6  were  the  terminal 
points  of  an  object  a  6,  the  retinal  image  of  the  object  would 
be  of  the  same  size  as  long  as  it  subtended  the  angle  a  k  b. 

The  angle  made  by  the  axial  rays  from  the  terminal  points 
of  an  object  at  the  optical  centre  is  called  the  visual  angle. 
The  size  of  the  retinal  image  of  an  object  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  visual  angle  under  which  it  is  seen;   therefore, 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  cornea  is  not  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface  at  all, 
but  forms  the  extremity  of  an  ellipse.  A  small  circle  described  on  the  butt  end 
of  an  egg  would  give  a  good  idea  of  its  form. 
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objects  which   are  seen    under   the   same  visual   angle    have 
retinal  images  of  the  same  size. 

Visual  acuteneBs. — It  is  essential  to  have  a  standard  of  normal 
vision,  and  some  method  of  expressing  numerically  departures 
from  it.     This  is  very  couveiiiently  supplied  by  Snellen's  test- 


types,  which  are  those  in  ordinary  use  in  this  country,  and  of 
which  a  copy  will  be  found  at  tlje  end  of  this  book.  These 
consist  of  letters  of  various  sizes,  the  strokes  of  which  the 
letters  are  formed  being  in  every  case  a  fifth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  letter.  The  smallest  letters  are  about  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  at  twenty  feet  are  therefore  seen 
under  a  visual  angle  of  five  minutes  {5");  while  each  compo- 
nent stroke  is  seen  under  an  angle  of  one  minute.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  the  smallest  visual  an^le  under  which  the 
majority  of  healthy  eyes  can  recognize  an  object.  If,  there- 
fore, the  row  of  smallest  letters  can  be  distinctly  seen  at 
twenty  feet,  the  visual  acuteness  is  said  to  be  normal,  or  it 
may  be  expressed  as  F=  1. 

Each  row  of  letters  has  a  number  indicating  the  distance  at 
which  it  must  be  placed  in  order  to  be  seen  under  a  visual 
angle  of  5",  and  the  visual  acutencsa  may  be  conveniently 
expressed  by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  distance 
in  feet  at  which  the  letters  are  situated,  and  the  denominator 
the  distance  at  which  the  smallest  letters  which  can  be  read 
would  make  a  visual  angle  of  .5  minutes. 

For  example  :    (1)  Standing  at  twenty  feet,  the  smallest 


letters  which  can  be  read  are  those  which  would  make 
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visual  angle  of  5",  if  removed  to  forty  feet,  it  is  evident  that 
the  visual  acuteness  is  only  half  that  of  the  normal   eye, 

20 
F  =  ^.     (3)  The  letters  which  should  be  seen  at  two  hun- 
dred feet  cannot  be  read  until  they  are  brought  as  near  as 

9 
nine  feet,  V"=  — -;,  and  so  on. 
'  200 

As  has  been  shown,  in  this  country  the  distance  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  feet  instead  of  in  metres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  the  two 
systems  of  notation  : 

A  =  ^A 

A  =  tW    (tVdt) 

IT ^^  60         (tTf) 

A  =  H 

The  types  used,  however,  often  do  not  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  Snellen,  and  letters  which  correspond  more  closely  to 
the  figures  in  brackets  in  the  third  column  are  more  generally 
employed. 

Besides  the  test-types  just  described,  there  are  others  which 
form  a  continuous  series  with  them,  and  which  are  adapted  for 
distances  ranging  from  fifteen  feet  to  eighteen  inches.  These, 
for  distinction,  are  called  Reading  Types.  They  are  not  so 
well  adapted  for  testing  the  visual  acuteness  as  the  distance 
types,  as  for  near  objects  the  accommodation  must  be  used, 
and  a  defect  due  to  weakness  of  the  latter  might  be  mis- 
taken for  diminished  acuteness  of  vision.  Objects,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  near  the  eye  are  rather  more  easily  recognized  than 
more  distant  ones  which  are  seen  under  the  same  visual  angle, 
because  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye  in  the  former 
case  is  proportionately  greater;  for,  while  the  size  of  the  re- 
tinal image  varies  directly  as  the  distance,  the  amount  of  illu- 
mination varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  source  of  error,  the  reading  types  often  form  a  very 


convenient  rough  test  of  the  visual  acutenesa.  In  this  couDtry 
Snelten's  reading  types  are  lees  naed  than  those  of  Jaeger, 
which  are  not  arranged  on  any  scientiKc  plan,  but  are  simply 
ordinary  printers'  types  of  various  sizes  from  "Brilliant"  to 
"8-linB  Roman,"  numbered  consecutively.  Selections  from 
both  Snellen  and  Jaeger  wilt  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Section  m. — Erroks  of  Refraction. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  normal  eye  the  retina  is  placed  at 
the  principal  focus  of  the  dioptric  Bystera :  it  is  evident  that 
this  condition  may  be  departed  from  in  either  of  two  direc- 
tions, and  that  the  retina  may  be  either  beyond  the  principal 
focus  of  the  dioptric  system — Myopia  (m.  Fig.  97),  or  in  front 


\ 


of  it — Hyperimlropi'i.  (h).  The  normal,  or  mean,  condition  is 
called  Eminetropiu,  while  any  departure  from  this  is  called 
Ametropia, 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  speaking  of  the  refraction  (^ 
an  eye  the  accommodation  is  always  assumed  to  be  relaxed. 


(i)  Kyopia  (m.  Figs.  97  and  98),  being  the  condition  in  which 
the  retina  lies  beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  dioptric  sjrs- 
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tem,  may  be  due  (1)  to  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye 
being  too  long,  or  (2J  to  the  refraction  of  the  eye  being  too 
great.  The  tirat,  which  is  called  axial  myopia,  is  by  far  the 
most  common;  the  second,  rrfractice  mynpiUy  may  be  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  nucleus  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  early  stages  of 
nuclear  cataract. 

Owing  to  tonic  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  an  eye  is  some- 
times maintained  in  a  state  of  accommodation  for  a  near  point. 
This  condition  is  not  mj'opia,  although  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  it,  for  the  refraction  of  an  eye  must  be  estimated 
from  its  condition  when  the  accommodation  is  relaxed. 

Since  the  retina  lies  beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  diop- 
tric syetem  of  the  eye,  rays  from  any  point  [a,  Fig.  99)  on  the 
retina  do  not  leave  the  eye  parallel,  as  in  emmetropia,  but 


converging  (compare  Fig.  HO  on  p.  336),  and  they  will  there- 
fore meet  at  a  focus  [a')  in  front  of  the  eye.  Conversely,  the 
only  rays  which  can  come  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  while 
the  accommodation  is  at  rest,  are  diverging  rays  from  points 
which  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  a',  as,  for  instance,  b'.  Since 
rays  coming  from  "'  and  h'  come  to  a  focns  at  a  and  b  respec- 
tively, it  follows  that  a  retinal  image  would  be  formed  of  any 
object  of  which  <i  and  h  were  the  terminal  points. 

If  the  accommodation  were  used,  rays  which  were  more 
divergent — i.  e.,  coming  from  a  nearer  point  than  a' — could 
be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina;  but  under  no  circum- 
stances could  this  occur  with  those  which  are  less  divergent, 
i.  e.,  coming  from  a  greater  distance  than  a'.  For  this  reason 
a'  is  called  the  "far-point"  of  the  eye,  as  it  is  the  farthest  point 
of  distiact  vision.     The  far-point  (often  written  p.  r.,  punctam 
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remoium)  may  be  defined  as  the  conjugate  focuB  of  the  yellow 
spot ;  in  emmetropia  it  is  at  infinity,  for  the  rays,  being  parallel, 
would  never  meet ;  in-rayopia,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  posi- 
tive and  finite. 

Not  only  is  an  image  of  an  object,  which  is  situated  at  the 
far-point  of  a  myopic  eye,  formed  on  the  retina,  but  a  real  in- 
verted image  of  the  fundus  is  formed  at  the  far-point  (see  p. 
331). 


TliB  reader  will  do  wull  to  verify  llis  preceding  slnlemerU  by  ex  peri  men  I* 
with  thenrllllciHie.ve  |p.  339).    Affix  Ibagloaa  relinsftnil  render  theejre  myopic 

by  lengthening  it  |  its  far-puint  can  then  be  found  by  formuU  (2) ;  -s^^  "V-j 
(page  nSI),  Hnd  it  will  he  aeen  that  aclenr  imaK^  of  any  object  i«onIy  farmsd 
UD  the  cliue  retina  when  that  object  is  situated  at  the  "far-point."  Next,  place 
a  light  behind  the  eye  and  a  ground-glasa  screen  on  the  movable  clip  (c) ;  it 
will  be  found  that,  when  the  ground  glass  ia  at  the  rHr-poinr,a  disUnct  iDverled 
image  of  the  marking*  on  the  glass  retina  is  formed  on  it.  If  the  screen  he 
now  reDinved,  Ihe  image  ia  formed,  and  can  he  seen,  in  the  air. 

We  have  seen  that,  to  the  erametrope,  distance  alone  forms 
no  limit  to  vision  ;  the  myope,  on  the  contrary,  has  clear  vision 
of  no  objects  situated  beyond  his  far-point;  hence  the  popular 
name  for  myopia — "  short-sightedness" — ia  a  good  one 

Rays,  coming  from  a  point  beyond  the  far-point  of  a  myopic 
eye,  can  be  focuased  on  the  retina  by  rendering  them  as  diver- 


gent as  they  would  be  if  they  came  from  tlie  "far-point;"  for 
parallel  rays  this  would  be  accomplished  by  a  concave  lens  of 
Buch  a  strength,  and  placed  in  such  fl  position,  that  its  prin- 
cipal focus  would  coincide  with  the  "far-point."  Thus,  in 
Pig.  100  the  far-point  ia  at  p  r:  rays,  therefore,  which  diverged 
from  this  point  would  be  focuased  on  the  retina;  if,  now 


¥ 
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f  concave  IcnB  be  placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  its  focus  being  at 
Fp  r,  it  renders  parallel  rays  as  divergent  as  if  they  came  from 
I  that  point,  and  so  enables  them  to  be  focuseed  on  the  retina. 

Witli  the  artificial  eye  lengthened  to  50  mm.  the  p.  r.  by  formuU  (2)  (pRge 
S31)  would  be  200  mm.,  and  h  coac&ve  lens  of  IDS  mm.  fucal  length  (5.)S  D.), 
pkced  5  mm.  in  frotit  of  the  eye,  would  render  the  imngea  of  distant  objects  on 
the  retina  aliarp  and  distinct  as  lu  emmetropia,  or  in  otber  words  would  eorreet 

Myopia  is,  as  «'e  have  seen,  usually  the  result  of  au  elonga- 
tion of  the  antero- posterior  diameter.  Tbe  eye  is  generally 
also  enlarged  in  other  directions,  but  to  a  less  extent.  Although 
the  tendency  to  myopia  is  frequently  inherited,  that  condition 
is  itself  seldom  present  at  birth,  but  comes  on  during  child- 
hood. The  essential  condition  for  the  production  of  myopia 
would  seem  to  be  a  diminished  power  of  resistance  in  the 
ocular  tunics;  it  is,  however,  a  disputed  point  what  the  ana- 
tomical lesion  is  which  causes  the  weakening.  There  are  cer- 
tain conditions  which  accelerate  the  appearance  of  myopia  in 
those  who  are  predisposed  to  it,  and  may  even  induce  it  in 
oases  in  which  there  ia  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
any  such  tendency.  The  most  potent  of  these  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  eyes  in  childhood  for  near  work  in  a  defective 
light.  To  compensate  for  the  paucity  of  light  an  attempt  is 
made  to  obtain  larger  retinal  images.  The  head  is  held  down 
close  to  the  book ;  this  necessitates  a  strong  effort  of  con- 
vergence in  order  that  binocular  vision  may  be  maintained, 
and  a  corresponding  effort  of  accommodation  is  made  by  each 
[eye.  The  action  of  the  recti  muscles  on  the  globe  tends,  if  ita 
'fosues  are  weak,  to  cause  it  to  bulge  at  the  posterior  pole, 
where  it  is  unsupported  by  muscles.  The  eye  has  not  attained 
ita  full  growth,  and  its  circulation,  like  that  of  all  growing 
organs,  is  active  and  easily  influenced  by  causes  which  would 
not  affect  a  fully  developed  organ.  The  obstruction  to  the 
j«turn  of  blood  6y  the  compression  of  the  cervical  veins  pro- 
duced by  the  position  of  the  head,  and  the  action  of  the  recti 
and  ciliary  muscles,  influces  a  state  of  chronic  congestion 
which  weakens  the  investing  tunics.  There  is  possibly  also 
combined  with  this,  in  some  cases,  an  increased  activity  in  the 
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secretion  of  the  intraocular  flaid,  so  that,  while  on  the  oni 
hand  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  eye  is  diminished,  on  tin 
other  the  forces  tending  to  its  distention  are  increased. 

In  the  worst  cases  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  is  set  a; 
in  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  at  the  posterior  pole,  and  th< 
elongation  of  the  eye  rapidly  increases  {progreaswe  imfopia\ 
while  the  choroid  becomes  thinned  and  atrophied,  the  ehangec 
usually  commencing  in  the  portion  adjacent  to,  and  on  the 
outer  side  of,  the  optic  disk. 

The  atrophy  of  the  choroid  exposes  the  sclerotic  to  view, 
and  80  produces  the  appearance  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white 
area  extending  to  a  variable  extent  from  the  optic  disk.  At 
first  it  is  crescentic  in  shape,  and  confined  to  the  outer  bordei 
of  the  disk,  as  in  Fig.  1,  opposite  p.  158;  generally  its  bordei 
presents  several  patches  of  pigment,  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
case  from  which  the  plate  was  taken.  Later  on,  this  crescent 
may  become  irregular  in  shape,  increase  in  size,  and  so  extend 
further  toward  the  yellow  spot,  and  may  surround  the  disk; 
very  frequently  associated  with  this  condition  are  isolated 
patches  of  choroiditis  and  atrophy  (see  Fig.  2,  opposite  p.  158). 
In  its  early  stage  it  is  generally  called  a  myopic  crescent^  although 
the  same  appearance  is' occasionally  seen  in  emmetropic  or 
hypermetropic  eyes ;  in  its  more  fully  developed  condition  it 
always  indicates  that  a  considerable  bulging  {posterior  staphy- 
loma) has  taken  place  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye. 

A  myopic  eye  presents  other  peculiarities  besides  those  already  mentioned  ; 
thus  the  anterior  chamber  is  frequently  of  great  depth,  the  ciliary  muscle  ii 
elongated,  its  transverse  fibres  being  defective.  The  optic  nerye  enters  the 
sclerotic  obliquely,  and  the  white  matter  of  Schwann  often  extends  to  the  level 
of  the  retina  over  the  whole  disk,  so  that  the  physiological  cupping  is  absent 
The  nerve  sheath,  instead  of  ceasing  at  the  point  where  the  nerve  enters  the 
sclerotic,  is  prolonged  a  short  distance  into  its  substance,  a  condition  which 
must  still  further  weaken  this  part  of  the  eye.  The  angle  made  by  the  visuft] 
line  and  the  optic  axis  is  smaller  than  in  emmetropia,  indeed  in  some  cases  the 
visual  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  axis,  and  the  angle  a  (see  page  88S)  is 
then  said  to  be  negative. 

When  myopia  has  once  become  established,  some  of  the 
conditions  which  combined  to  produce  it  are  removed ;  thna 
the  accommodation  is  used  less,  or  not  at  all,  and,  since  aocom« 
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modation  and  convergence  are  associated  acts,  the  myope  finds 
it  easier  to  give  up  convergence,  and  to  use  one  eye  only  at  a 
time  for  near  vision.  The  elliptical  shape  assumed  by  the  eye- 
ball is  less  adapted  for  rotation  within  Tenon's  capsule  than 
the  more  spherical  form  of  the  emmetropic  eye,  and  this  also 
renders  convergence  difficult.  In  a  short  time  the  power  of 
convergence  becomes  so  impaired  that  it  can  be  maintained, 
even  by  an  effi^rt,  only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  before  long  may 
be  altogether  lost,  and  one  eye  remain  in  a  state  of  divergence. 
(See  Divergent  Strabismus.) 

The  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  internal  recti  having 
been  in  this  way  annulled,  the  myopia  may  in  favorable  cases 
remain  stationary ;  such  eyes  are,  however,  liable  to  suffer 
from  an  increase  of  their  myopia  if  the  general  health  is  in 
any  way  impaired;  and  patients — mostly  women — are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  who,  having  had  a  high  degree  of 
myopia  since  childhood,  suffer  after  middle  life  without  any 
obvious  cause  from  its  rapid  increase,  with  atrophic  changes 
in  the  choroid,  the  appearance  of  opacities  in  the  vitreous, 
which  is  unduly  fluid,  and  in  the  lens. 

The  importance  of  preventing  myopia  by  the  removal  of  all 
conditions  likely  to  cause  it,  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed 
on  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  young.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  light  should  be  good;  it  should  on  no 
account  be  facing  the  pupils,  and  by  preference  should  come 
from  the  left  side  for  writing,  while  the  desks  and  seats  should 
be  so  arranged  that  no  stooping  is  necessary.  For  reading,  the 
type  should  be  clear,  and  not  too  small. 

The  treatment  of  myopia  by  glasses  will  be  considered  in  a 
later  section. 

(ii)  Hypennetropia  (h,  Fig.  97,  and  Fig.  101)  is  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  retina  lies  in  front  of  the  principal  focus  of 
the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye.  It  may  be  due  to  the  antero- 
posterior axis  of  the  eye  being  too  short — axial  hypermetropia 
— and  this  is  the  common  form,  or  to  the  refractive  power  of 
the  eye  being  diminished  by  flattening  of  the  cornea,  dimin- 
ished refractive  power  in  the  lens,  or  absence  of  the  lens — 
aphakia. 

Since  the  retina  lies  in  front  of  the  principal  focus,  rays 
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from  any  point  on  it  will  be  divergent  on  leaving  the  eya 
(Fig.  101),'  and  the  conjugate  focus  of  any  euch  point  will 
therefore  be  behind  the  eye,  at  the  point  where  the  rays  would 


meet  if  prolonged,  the  punctuin  remoUim  (Fig.  102)  is  therefore 
negative  and  virtual.  Ab  in  Myopia,  an  image  of  the  fundus  ia 
formed  at  the  far-point,  but  in  this  case  the  image  is  erect  and' 
virtual. 

Since  the  rays  from  the  retina  are  divergent  on  leaving  thi 
eye,  it  is  evident  that  only  convergent  rays  t«n  be  focussed  on 


the  retina,  hut  in  nature  there  are  no  Buch  rays,  hence  a  hyp 
metrope,  with    his  accommodation    relaxed,  has  no'  distinot 
vision  of  any  objects,  but  by  means  uf  the  accommodatioii>l 
the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  can  be  increased,  and  parallel,] 
and  even  divergent  rays,  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  il 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  sufficiently  powerful.    The  muscular  effort^ 
required  will,  however,  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  ] 
of  the  object,  so  that  such  eyes  tire  comparatively  soon,  if  coa>] 
tinuouBly  fixed  on  near  objects,  while  more  distant  ones  may] 

■  CompHre  Also  F!g>.  &6  And  92. 
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be  viewed  for  a  considerable  time  without  fatigue ;  hence  the 
popular  term  "  long-sightedness."  This  condition  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  of  presbyopia,  in  which  the  refrac- 
tion may  be  normal,  but  the  accommodation  having  become 
weakened  from  age,  near  vision  is  impaired. 

We  have  seen  that  converging  rays  are  the  only  ones  which 
can  be  focussed  by  a  hypermetropic  eye  with  its  accommoda- 
tion at  rest,  and  that  there  are  in  nature  no  such  rays ;  parallel 
or  divergent  rays  may,  however,  be  rendered  convergent  by  a 
convex  lens.  Thus,  if  an  eye  were  hypermetropic  to  such  an 
extent  that  its  far-point  was  28  cm.  behind  the  cornea,  a  lens 
of  such  a  strength,  and  so  placed,  that  its  principal  focus  coin- 
cided with  this  point  would  give  to  parallel  rays  the  required 
amount  of  convergence,  and  cause  them  to  come  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina  without  any  accommodation  being  used,  so  that 
such  an  eye,  with  its  hypermetropia  corrected  in  this  way, 
would  see  distant  objects  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
emmetropic  eye  (Fig.  102). 

If  the  artificial  eye  (p.  339)  were  shortened  to  30  mm.,  its  far-point,  calcu- 
lated from  formula  2a  (page  332),  would  be  —^120  mm.  A  convex  lens,  placed 
5  mm.  in  front  of  the  eye,  would  require  to  have  a  focus  of  125  mm.  in  order  to 
bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  It  will  be  found  thatsuch  a  lens 
(-|-8  D.)  will  give  a  clear  image  of  distant  objects  on  the  ground-glass  retina, 
and  will  therefore  eorreet  the  hypermetropia. 

Since  the  defective  vision  due  to  hypermetropia  can  be 
obviated  by  the  use  of  the  accommodation,  a  small  amount 
may  exist  without  causing  any  symptoms;  if,  however,  a 
hypermetrope  is  called  upon  to  use  the  eyes  much  for  near 
objects,  trouble,  varying  in  degree  and  kind  in  different  indi- 
viduals, is  experienced.  In  slight  cases  the  eyes  become  tired 
and  bloodshot  after  being  used  for  some  hours.  In  others  the 
work  or  book  has  to  be  laid  aside  after  a  few  minutes,  owing 
to  the  sight  becoming  dim,  or  the  eyes  filling  with  tears — a 
group  of  symptoms  often  classed  under  the  name  of  asthenopia, 
or  "  weak  sight."  In  others,  again,  reading  is  always  followed 
by  headache,  which  occasionally  is  so  severe  that  it  is  attributed 
to  cerebral  causes,  and  the  subject  of  it  condemned  to  spend 
his  or  her  time  in  idleness,  when  the  whole  trouble  might  be 
removed  by  correcting  the  hypermetropia  with  suitable  glasses. 

23 
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3  defect  \a  a  congenital  one,  and  due  to  aa  imperfect 

velopment  of  the  eyeball,  but  it  is  seldom  discovered  until  the 

child  begins  to  learn  to  read.      The  symptoms  in    childreo 

t'er  somewhat  from  those  met  with  in  the  adult.     Ofteu  one 

the  first  indications  of  there  being  anything  wrong  is  that 

ae  child  holds  the  book  very  close  to  the  face,  and  is  therefore 

I     posed  to  be  shortsighted.      Myopia,  however,   in    young 

dreu  is  rare,  and  the  presence  of  bypermetropia    under 

»e  circumstances  should  always  be  suspected.     The  myope 

outains  clear  images  of  the  minutest  objects  if  held  within  liia 

range  of  vision,  and  therefore  reads  the  smallest  type  with 

ease;   the  bypermetrope,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  nbtain 

clear  retinal   images  by   using  his  accommodation,  and    the 

nearer  the  object,  the  greater  is  the  eflbrt  required,  but  the 

of  the  retinal  image  increases  in  proportion  as  the  dia- 

e  is  decreased,  and  increases  at  u  greater  ratio  than  the 

iS  of  diffusion  caused  by  imperfect  focussing;  hence  the 

Hid  will  sometimes  prefer  to  hold  the  book  so  near  that  the 

I  ry  muscle  is  unequal  to  the  exertion   necessary  to  focus 

.:   raj'H  on  the   retina,  bwHuse   by  that   means   be   obtains 

a  large  image  with  less  muscular  effort  than  if  he  held  it  at  a 
distance  for  which  his  accommodation  was  sufficient. 

In  other  cases  the  efforts  made  by  the  ciliary  muscle  to 
respond  to  the  call  made  upon  it  result  in  the  production  of  a 
tonic  contraction  by  which  the  eye  is  maintained  in  a  condition 
of  accommodation  for  a  near  point.  This  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion is  involuntary,  and  therefore  cannot  be  relaxed;  hence 
distant  vision  is  defective  and  near  vision  good,  and  the  former 
IB  improved  by  concave  lenses.  The  mode  of  distinguishing 
between  this  condition  and  myopia  will  be  considered  later  od. 
In  many  instances  of  bypermetropia  generally  of  moderate 
degree,  the  accommodation  is  only  equal  to  the  necesaary 
effort  when  it  has  convergence  associated  with  it;  hence  the 
child  (these  cases  mostly  occur  in  children)  suffers  from  no 
defect  of  vision,  but  develops  a  convergent  strabismus.  This 
subject  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter; 
it  is  sutficient  here  to  note  the  fact  that  a  greater  amount  of 
accommodation  can  be  used  if  convergence  is  associated  with 
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it  than  if  used  alone;  and  that  convergent  strabismus  in  a 
cliild  is  an  almost  certain  sign  of  hypermetropia. 

(iii)  Astigmatism. — ^In  considering  optical  principles  and  the 
laws  of  refraction  we  saw  that  rays  from  any  point  being  re- 
fracted at  a  spherical  surface  again  came  to  a  focus,  and  formed 
an  image  of  the  point.  K,  however,  one  meridian  of  the  re- 
fracting surface  had  a  different  curvature  to  the  others  it  is 
evident  that  the  focal  distance  would  also  be  different,  and  that 
the  rays  would  therefore  no  longer  all  be  focussed  at  one 
point.  Such  a  surface  is  therefore  said  to  be  astigmatic  (a, 
privative;  onyfia,  a  point).  A  familiar  example  of  an  astig- 
matic surface  is  the  bowl  of  a  spoon. 

In  surfaces  which  are  regularly  astigmatic — which  the  bowl 
of  a  spoon  is  not — the  various  meridians  have  the  same  curve 
throughout.  Those  having  the  longest  and  shortest  radius  of 
curvature  are  called  the  principal  meridians,  and  are  always  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  action  of  an 
astigmatic  surface.     In  Fig.  103  let  rays  from  a  point/  fall  on 


Fio.  103. 

an  astigmatic  surface  acbd,  and  let  the  conjugate  focus  off  be 
at/'g  for  rays  which  pass  through  the  vertical  meridian  a  6, 
and  at/'i  for  those  which  pass  through  the  horizontal  meri- 
dian c  d;  it  is  evident  that  the  section  of  the  cone  of  rays 
after  refraction  will  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  position  at 
which  it  is  made;  thus,  between  the  refracting  surface  and/'j 
it  will  be  an  oval  diminishing  in  size  toward/',,  the  horizontal 
meridian  shortening  more  rapidly  than  the  "vertical ;  so  that  as 
we  approach /'i  we  get  an  oval  gradually  becoming  narrower, 
until  at/'i  the  section  is  indistinguishable  from  a  vertical  line; 
between  f\  and  f\  the  vertical   diameter  will  continue  to 
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diminish,  while  the  transverse  will  increase,  so  that  we  obtain 
successively  an  oval  with  a  long  vertical  diameter,  a  circle,  an 
oval  with  long  transverse  diameter,  and  at/'j  a  transverse  line. 
Hence  we  get  this  rule : 

If  rays  from  a  point  are  refracted  by  an  astigmatic  surface^  a 
linear  image  of  the  point  is  formed  at  the  focus  of  each  principcU 
meridian  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  line  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  meridian  at  lohose  focus  it  is  formed. 

If  the  above  rule  be  kept  in  mind,  all  the  phenomena  of 
refraction  which  occur  in  an  astigmatic  eye  will  be  readily 
understood. 

Although  we  have  spoken  of  the  cornea  as  a  spherical  sur- 
face, it  is  rarely  strictly  so ;  usually  its  vertical  meridian  has  a 
somewhat  shorter  radius  of  curvature,  and  therefore  a  greater 
power  of  refraction  than  the  horizontal,  so  that  most  eyes  are 
astigmatic  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  it  is  only,  however,  when 
the  difference  between  the  principal  meridians  is  sufficient  to 
interfere  with  vision  that  the  defect  comes  under  the  notice  of 
the  surgeon.  Astigmatism  of  the  cornea  may  be  increased, 
diminished,  or  neutralized  by  a  similar  condition  in  the  crys- 
talline lens. 

Astigmatism  is,  then,  the  condition  in  which  the  eye  refracts 
differently  in  its  different  meridians.  It  is  usual  to  classify  it 
into  live  varieties,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  accompanying 
table,  and  this  arrangement  is  a  eonv^enicnt  one  :  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  lioweyer,  that  the  difference  between  these 
does  not  really  consist  in  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
astigmatism,  but  in  the  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye 
when  the  asti<]^matism  has  been  corrected  by  rendering  the 
principal  meridians  equal  by  an  alteration  in  the  refraction  of 
one  of  them. 


Variety  of  astigmatism 

1.  Simple  myopic 

2.  Simple  hypermetropic 

3.  Compound  myopic  . 

4.  Compound  hypermetropic 

6.  Mixed      .... 


Refraction  of  the 
principal  meridians 

(  Emmetropic 
\  Myopic 

r  Emmetropic 
\  Hypermetropic 

IJoth  myopic 

Both  hypermetropic 


r  Myopic 


Hypermetropic 


Condition  to  which  the  eye 
may  be  brought  by  correct- 
ing the  a^itigmatism. 


Emmetropia 

Myopia 

H  y  pe  r  m  etropi  a 

{  Myopia  or  hyperme- 
;       tropia,  accordi  ng  to 

which  meridian   is 

altered. 


\ 
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111  simple  astigmatism  the  retina  lies  at  the  focus  of  one  of 
the  principal  meridians,  and  the  retinal  image  of  a  point  will 
therefore  be  a  line  at  right  angles  to  that  meridian.  This  can 
be  impressed  on  the  memory  by  a  simple  experiment.  Let  the 
reader  render  his  own  eye  astigmatic  by  placing  a  cylindrical 
lens  in  front  of  it;  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  shown  by  marks 
on  the  glass,  will  then  be  the  direction  of  the  unaltered,  or 
emmetropic,  meridian ;  if,  now,  a  point  of  light  be  looked  at, 
obtained  by  looking  at  a  pinhole  aperture  in  a  card  held  close 
to  a  flame,  the  point  will  be  seen  as  a  line  of  light,  and  in 
whatever  position  the  lens  is  held,  the  direction  of  the  line 
will  alway  be  at  right  angles  t6  the  axis  of  the  cylinder — i,  e., 
to  the  emmetropic  meridian. 

If  now,  under  the  same  conditions,  a  straight  line  be  looked 
at,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  only  seen  clearly  when  its  direc- 
tion is  at  right  angles  to  the  emmetropic  meridian;  this  is 
because  every  point  of  the  line  is  seen  as  a  minute  line. 
When  the  direction  of  all  these  linear  images  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  line,  the  latter  appears  dark  and  clear;  but 
when  the  direction  of  the  linear  images  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
line,  the  latter  is  widened  out  and  its  edges  blurred;  this  is 
better  seen  if  two  parallel  lines,  separated  by  only  a  small 
interval,  be  looked  at,  then,  when  the  lines  are  held  in  the 
direction  of  the  emmetropic  meridian,  the  space  between  them 
becomes  indistinguishable. 

Hence  the  following  rule  : 

An  eye  with  simple  astigmatism  (one  of  the  principal  meridians 
evimetropic)  can  only  see  clearly  lines  whose  direction  is  at  right 
angles  to  its  emmetropic  meridian. 

Section  IV. — Lenses  Used  in  Testing  Refraction. 

The  Ophthalmoscope. 

(i)  Trial  lenses. — Before  describing  the  various  methods  of 
ascertaining  the  refraction  of  an  eye,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  digression  in  order  to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
the  lenses  used  for  this  purpose  are  numbered,  and  to  explain 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  is  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 
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In  thie  country  there  are  two  modes  in  use  of  Diimbering 
lenses. 

The  one  ia  to  give  to  each  lens  a  number  expressing  its  focal 
length  in  inches ;  thus,  we  speak  of  a  3-in.  or  6-in.  lens.  There 
are  several  objections  to  this  method;  in  the  tirst  place,  since 
the  strength  of  the  lens  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  focal 
length,  it  is  necessary  to  invert  the  numbers,  in  order  to  make 
them  represent  the  relative  power  of  the  lenses;  so  that  in 
calculating  the  power  of  a  lena  we  should  speak  of  it  as  a  Jd 
or  Jth  ;  this  becomes  inconvenient  when  several  huve  to  be 
added  or  subtracted.  Then,  in  the  higher  powers  the  intervals 
between  the  lenses  are  necessarily  unequal.  Another  great 
drawback  to  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inch  baa  a 
ditterent  value  in  different  countries,  and  as  many  opticians 
use  foreign  glasses,  it  is  not  always  clear  what  is  meant  by  a 
particu'ar  number.' 

The  other  system  of  numbering  lenses  is  based  on  the  ■ 
metrical  system  of  measurement,  and  is  now  in  very  general 
use.  The  unit  is  a  glass  of  a  metre  focal  length,  and  this  is 
termed  a  dlojitre  (1  D.);  all  other  lenBos  are  enumerated  as 
fractions  or  multiples  of  this;  thus,  a  lens  having  a  focus  of 
two  metres  would  be  half  this  strength,  and  would  therefore 
be  0.5  D.,  while  one  having  a  focus  of  half  a  metre  would  be 
2.0  D.,  a  third  of  a  metre  3.0  D.,  and  so  on  The  ftwal  length 
of  any  lens  numbered  on  this  system  is  found  by  dividing  a 
metre  by  the  number  of  the  lens;  thus,  4.0  D.  would  have  a 
focal  length  of  25  cm.,  or  ten  English  inches.' 

A  case  of  trial  lenses  should  contain  pairs  of  convex  and 
concave  spherical  lenses  running  from  an  one  one-hundredth 
and  forty-fourth  of  an  inch  focus  lens  to  an  one-half  inch  focas 
lens  (0.25  D.  to  20.0  D.),  and  convex  and  concave  cylindrical 
lenses  from  an  one  one-hundred  and  forty-fourth  of  an  inch 
focus  lens  to  a  six  inches  focus  lens  (0.25  to  6.0  D.) 

Spherical  lenses  have  been  already  sufficiently  described, 
but  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  cylindrical.     One  surface  of  such  a  lens  is,  as  the  name 

'  1  Englith  inch  =  25.3  mm.     1  Paris  inch  =  27.07  mm. 

inches  is  approiimatelj  u  6  to  2. 
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implies,  a  portion  of  a  cylindrical  surface;  the  otber  ie  ueiially 
plane.  If,  on  the  outside  of  an  upright  glass  cylinder,  a  circle 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  is  described,  the  included  por- 
tion representa  very  well  the  surface  of  a  convex  cylindrical 
lens;  the  vertical  meridian,  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  is  plane,  while  the  transverse  is  the  most  convex. 
In  the  same  way  a  circular  portion  on  the  inner  surface  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  would  represent  a  concave  cylindrical  lens; 
the  plane  meridian  would  still  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  while  the  most  concave  would  be  the  transverse. 
The  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  marked  on  the 
glass  either  by  two  lines,  one  at  each  side,  or  by  a  portion  of 
the  lens  on  each  side  being  ground  with  the  edges  of  the 
ground  portions  parallel  to  the  axis;  this  meridian,  being 
plane,  has  no  refractive  power.  The  lens  is  numbered  in 
accordance  with  the  refraction  of  the  meridian  of  greatest 
curvature — i.  e.,  the  one  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis; 
thus,  a  cylindrical  lens  of  six  inches  focus  (6  D.  eyi.)  means 
that  the  refracting  power  of  the  meridian  of  greatest  curva- 
ture is  equal  to  that  of  a  lens  of  six  inches. 

From  the  nature  of  a  cylindrical  lens,  it  follows  that  the 
addition  of  one  to  an  eye  which  is  not  astigmatic  would  render 
it  so,  and  that  by  one  of  suitable  strength  the  difference  belween 
the  principal  meridians  of  an  astigmatic  eye  could  be  neutral- 
ized and  the  astigmatism  corrected. 

Besides  lenses,  a  trial  case  should  contain  a  set  of  prisms,  an 
adjustable  trial  frame  (Fig.  104),  a  block  of  the  same  size  as 
the  lenses  to  occlude  one  eye;  a  slit  one  millimetre  wide,  also 
mounted  tike  a  lens ;  and  a  few  diaphragms  and  colored  glasses. 

(ii)  The  opMhalmoBcope. — As  the  ophthalmoscope  aftbrds  one 
of  the  most  nseiul  means  which  we  possess  of  testing  refrac- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  here  concerning  its 
construction  and  use.  The  rays  which  come  from  any  point 
on  the  retina  of  an  emmetropic  eye  leave  the  eye  in  a  slate  of 
parallelism  (Fig.  97),  and  could  therefore  be  focussed  on  the 
retina  of  another  emmetropic  eye.  But  the  only  light  which 
comes  from  an  eye  is  the  reflected  portion  of  that  which  has 
entered  it  through  the  pupil;  and,  since  the  emerging  pencil 
follows  the  same  course  as  that   which   entered  the   eye,  it 
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follows  that  the  observer's  head  cannot  be  placed  in  a  poBitioa   . 
to  receive  the  former  without  at  the  same  time  intercepting 
the  latter.     The  ophthalmoscope  is  a  contrivance  for  throwiag 
light  into  the  eye,  and  allowing  some  of  the  returning  rays  to  , 


enter  the  observer's  eye.     It  consieta  essentially  of  a  mirror, 
which,  while  reflecting  some  rays,  transmits  others. 

The  original  ophthalmoscope  of  Helmholtz  consisted  of 
three  parallel  plates  of  glass,  separated  from  each  other  by- 
small  intervals;  by  means  of  this,  held  at  a  suitable  angle, 
light  from  a  lamp  was  reflected  into  the  eye,  and  of  the  light 
which  returned  from  the  fundus  some  was  reflected  from  the 
glass  and  lost,  but  a  portion  was  transmitted  through  it  to  the 
observer's  eye;  and,  being  focussed  on  its  retina,  produced  an 
image  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  under  examination.  Helm- 
hoitz'fi  ophthalmoscope  can  be  used  with  leas  discomfort  to  the 
patient  than  perhaps  any  other  form  ;  but  the  illumination  of 
the  fundus  obtained  by  it  is  much  less  than  with  the  more 
modern  instruments,  and  it  requires  considerable  practice  to 
use  it  with  ease.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  fears  originally 
entertained  of  damage  being  done  to  the  eye  by  exposure  to 
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light  were  uot  well  founded,  and  instruments  were  accordingly 
constructed  in  which  the  mirror  was  made?  of  polished  metal 
or  silvered  glass,  a  central  perforation 
allowing  the  passage  of  some  of  the  re- 
turning rays. 

The  modern  ophtbalmoscope  consists 
essentially  of  a  mirror,  which  may  be 
plane  or  concave,  having  b  small  central 
aperture;  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  instrument 
was  originally  constructed — namely,  that 
of  seeing  the  fundus  of  the  emmetropic 
eye.  But  for  estimating  refraction,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  arrangement  by 
which  different  lenses  can  be  placed  behind 
the  sight-hole ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  Ihe 
mode  in  which  this  latter  requirement  hus 
been  fulfilled  that  the  various  instruniciil- 
differ  from  each  other.  The  variety  of 
ophthalmoscopes  is  so  great  that  a  mere 
enumeration  of  them  would  occupy  a 
considerable  space,  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose;  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
conditions  which  are  esseutial  to  a  good 
instrument,  and  to  mention  a  few  in  which 
these  are  fulfilled. 

The  mirror,  if  there  ia  only  one,  should 
be  concave,  have  a  focal  length  of  not  less 
than  9  inches  (22  cm.),  and  a  diameter  of 
not  leas  than  one  inch.  A  second  smaller 
mirror  set  obliquely  with  a  focal  length 
of  about  two  inches  is  an  advantage,  but 
not  essential,  and  a  plane  mirror  is  often 
useful.  There  must  be  a  series  of  convex 
and  concave  lenses,  and  an  arrangement 
by  which  these  can  be  successively  placed 
behind  the  sig-ht-hole  without  removing  n  v.l 'i~  ""P'^* 

the  instrument  from  the  eye.     Much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  number  of  lenses  necessary. 
Mr.   Couper,   who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  use  the  ophthal* 
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moscope  aj'stematically  for  the  estimation  of  refraction,  con- 
eiders  tliat  every  power  should  be  obtained  by  a  single  lena, 
and  that  combinations  are  inadmissible;  as  he  also  con9iclerG 
that  everj-  ophthalmoscope  should  possess  a  lens  safficientl^ 
powerful  to  correct  the  highest  degree  of  myopia  whivh  is 
likely  to  be  met  with,  his  ophthalmoscope  necessarily  contains 
a  very  large  number  of  lenses.  The  latest  form  of  his  instru- 
ment (see  Fig.  105}  contains  seventy-four  lenses  arranged  on 
an  endless  chain,  and  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  paper 
knife.  As  a  specimen  of  mechanical  ingenuity  it  deserves  all 
praise,  but  its  cost  and  size  render  it  unavailable  fur  general 
use. 

An  inBtrument  of  excellent  workmanship  and  convenient 
size  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Lang;  it  contains  a  large  number 
of  powers,  some  being  made  by  combinations;  it  has  two 
mirrors,  which  can  be  very  readily  changed,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly neat  and  handy;  its  cost,  however,  is  rather  high,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  available  for  the  majority  of  students. 

A  very  good  instrument  for  refraction  and  other  purposes  is 
represented  in  Fig.  10(5.  Its  cost  is  leas  than  one-half  that  ot 
Couper's.  It  consists  of  a  disk  (Fig.  2)  containing  two  series  of 
spherical  lenses ;  one  convex — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,  8, 9,  and  10  diop- 
tres ;  the  other  concave — 1,2, 3,4, 5,6, 7,8, 9, 10,  and  15  dioptrea. 
The  disk  is  milled  at  the  edge,  as  shown  at  b  (Fig,  1),  and  is 
made  to  revolve  to  the  right  or  left  by  means  of  two  other  milled 
disks,  one  of  which,  a,  is  worked  by  the  index  finger  of  the 
hand  holding  the  instrument.  A  sector  (Fig,  3)  of  a  Bimilar 
disk  is  placed  behind  this  for  occasional  use.  It  containa 
spherical  lenses  of  +  0.5  D.,  +  12  D.,  and  —  0.5  D.,  —  20  D., 
and  can  be  moved  to  right  or  left  by  the  index  finger  of  the 
hand  holding  the  instrument  by  moving  the  knob  p  (Fig.  1). 
The  power  of  the  lens  in  use  belonging  to  the  disk  is  shown 
at  c.  The  power  of  the  lens  belonging  to  the  sector  is  shown 
at  D.  The  change  of  each  lens  is  indicated  by  an  audible 
click.  A  small  mirror  (Fig.  4,  and  Fig.  1,  b)  of  8  cm,  focal 
length,  is  attached  by  means  of  a  universal  joint,  so  that  it  can 
be  placed  at  any  angle.  This  can  be  substituted  by  a  mirror 
of  larger  size  and  greater  focal  length  when  required  for  the 
indirect  method. 
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There  an  two  methods  of  using  the  ophthalmoscoptj — the 
direct  am  le  indirect.  Each  of  these  has  advantages  of  its 
own,  ail  ither  of  them  should  be  practised  to  the  exclusiou 
of  the  Before  passing  to  a  detailed  description  of  these, 

there  rtain  practical  points  common  to  both  of  them 

which  n        claim  our  attention. 

In  the  t  place,  an  artificial  Bource  of  light  is  ntaoe^ry; 
sunlight.  It  io  true,  can  be  employed,  hut  there  are  obvions 
inconveniences  which  practicallv  nreclude  its  use.  Any  steady 
broad  flame  will  answer  tht  ee,  a  circular  gas-bnrner, 

such  as  an  Argand,  being  the  h  It  is  convenient  to  have 

it  affixed  to  a  bracket,  which  alli  of  free  movement  both  in 
a  vertical  and  in  a  horinontal  |  e:  and  a  shade  by  which 
lateral  rays  can  be  arrested  is  i  letimes  usefiil.  The  lamp 
must  he  placed  6u  the  same  ho  ntal  plane  ao  the  eye,  suf- 
ficiently far  back  to  prevent  auj  lirect  raye  falling  on  the 
prnea,  and  only  removed  laterally  a  sufficient  distanee  to 
avoid  diseomtbrt  from  its  heat.  Before  commencing  to  examine 
a  patient,  the  knack  should  have  been  acquired  of  so  manipu- 
lating tlic  mirror  as  to  throw  the  light  on  any  required  spot, 
and  to  keep  it  there  during  any  movements  of  the'  head;  this 
is  easily  learnt  with  a  little  practice,  but  the  want  of  that 
practice  causes  much  disappointment  at  the  first  trial  with  tlie 
ophthalmoscope,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  discomfort  to 
the  patient. 

In  the  direct  method,  the  surgeon  sits  facing  the  patient  on 
the  same  side  as  the  eye  which  is  to  be  examined,  in  such  a 
position  that,  when  his  face  is  brought  close  to  the  patieot's, 
his  own  eye  is  opposite  the  same  eye  of  the  patient  The 
mirror,  with  the  observer's  eye  close  behind  the  sight-hole,  is 
held  close  to  the  patient's  eye.  If  the  relative  position  of 
surgeon  and  patient  are  such  as  have  been  described,  the 
former  will  naturally  use  the  left  eye  for  the  patient's  left,  and 
vice  versa.  Holding  the  mirror  as  close  as  he  can  without 
losing  the  illumination,  the  surgeon  looks  through  the  sight- 
hole  into  the  patient's  eye  ;  if  this  is  emmetropic,  the  parallel 
rays  from  it  enter  his  own  eye  and  are  focussed  on  his  retina; 
he  accordingly  sees  all  the  details  of  the  patient's  fundus.  It 
is  essential  that  neither  patient  nor  surgeon  should  use  any 
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accommodation,  for  in  the  one  case  the  rays  would  leave  the 
patient's  eye  convergent  instead  of  parallel,  and  in  the  other, 
although  parallel,  they  would  not  be  focussed  on  the  retina  of 
the  surgeon.  By  this  method  the  details  of  the  fundus  are 
seen  in  their  true  position,  but  highly  magnified  by  the  diop- 
tric system  of  the  eye.     The  image  is  therefore  erect. 

In  the  second  or  indirect  method,  the  mirror  is  held  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  2  feet  from  the  patient's  eye,  and  a  convex  lens 
close  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  emerging  rays  are  brought  to  a 
focus,  and  an  inverted  image  of  the  fundus  is  formed  in. the  air. 
The  rays,  being  parallel,  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  lens;  the  more  distant  this  is,  the  more 
magnified  will  the  image  be,  but  it  will  represent  a  propor- 
tionately smaller  area  of  the  fundus;  hence,  the  weaker  the 
lens  used,  the  more  magnified  will  be  the  image.  A  con- 
venient lens  for  this  purpose  is  one  of  3  in.  (13  D.),  those 
sold  with  the  ophthalmoscope  have  usually  a  shorter  focus 
than  this,  and  do  not  magnify  sufliciently.  The  larger  its 
diameter,  within  convenient  limits,  the  better;  a  good  size 
for  the  pocket  is  2  in.  diameter.  The  image  obtained 
by  this  method  is  inverted  and  reedy  while  the  direct  gives 
an  effect  and  virtual  image.  By  the  indirect  method  a  large 
portion  of  the  fundus  can  be  seen  at  one  time,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  best  for  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  fundus, 
and  should  be  used  first  in  every  case.  The  direct  gives  more 
detailed  information  concerning  a  smaller  area  at  one  time. 

There  are  several  difliculties  to  be  overcome  in  using  the 
direct  method  ;  the  first  is  that  of  getting  suflBiciently  close  to 
the  eye  without  losing  the  illumination ;  this  is,  however, 
easily  accomplished  if  the  manipulation  of  the  mirror  has 
been  previously  learnt.  If  the  patient's  eye  be  directed  straight 
forwards,  a  difficulty  sometimes  arises  from  the  reflection  of  the 
mirror  being  seen  in  the  cornea;  this  is  avoided  if  the  eye  be 
directed  a  little  to  the  nasal  side,  and  this  position  has  the 
additional  advantage  that  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  is 
rotated  outwards,  so  that  the  optic  disk,  which  lies  slightly  to 
the  inner  side,  comes  into  view.  We  have  seen  that  accommo- 
dation on  the  part  of  either  surgeon  or  patient  prevents  a  clear 
view  being  obtained  of  an  emmetropic  fundus ;  on  the  part  of 
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the  patient  this  can  generally  be  obviated  by  taking  care  tlia 
the  other  eye  has  no  light  falling  on  it,  and  that  it  is  directct 
to  a  diatant  object.  The  surgeon's  own  auoomniodation  is  i 
more  difficult  matter  to  control ;  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
and  of  the  kind  of  effort  required  to  overcome  it,  t-un  be  ob 
tained  by  attempting  to  read  through  a  convex  lens  ii  page  o: 
print  placed  at  it*  focal  distance;  at  first  this  will  be  found  tc 
bt!  difficult,  but  the  knack  can  bo  acquired  with  a  little  practice. 
Wiien  using  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  is  well  to  try  to  imagine 
that  one  is  looking  at  a  distant  object,  and  this  is  facilitated  by 
the  other  eye  being  kept  open.  The  small  size  of  the  pupil 
will  not  often  prove  an  obatacle  to  the  examination  of  the  optic 
disk  if  the  above  precautions  be  adopted,  but  it  frequently  pre- 
vents a  view  being  obtained  of  other  parts  of  the  fundus.  The 
pupil  contracts  less  if  a  plane  mirror  bo  used,  and  still  less 
with  an  ophthalmoscope  on  the  principle  of  Helmholtz's.  The 
use  of  a  mydriatic  is,  however,  often  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  small  size  of  the  pupil  is  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  the 
indirect  method,  owing  to  the  greater  concentration  of  the 
light ;  and  here  the  use  of  a  mydriatic  ia  more  frequently 
necessary.  The  chief  liifKculty  in  this  method  lies  in  manipu- 
lating the  lens  and  mirror  at  the  same  time.  The  best  plan  is 
to  throw  the  light  on  the  eye  first  with  the  mirror  alone,  then 
to  interpose  the  lens,  holding  it  at  a  little  less  than  its  owd 
focal  distance  from  the  patient's  eye;  the  head  must  then  be 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  care  being  taken  not  to  lose 
the  red  reflex,  until  the  details  of  the  fundus  are  clearly  Been. 
If  any  trouble  arises  from  an  image  of  the  flame  or  mirror 
being  seen  reflected  in  the  lens,  a  very  slight  rotation  of  it  on 
its  vertical  axis  throws  the  image  out  of  the  way. 

In  order  to  sec  any  peripheral  part  of  the  fundus  with  the 
direct  method,  the  patient  must  be  told  to  look  in  the  corre- 
sponding direction — e.  g.,  upwards  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
fundus,  downwards  for  the  lower.  With  the  indirect  method 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  image  moves  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  lens,  and  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  sur- 
geon's head;  by  a  combined  movement,  therefore,  in  opposite 
directions,  of  lens  and  mirror,  the  part  of  the  fundus  which  is 
visible  may  be  changed  at  will. 
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Section  V. — Methods  of  Estimating  Refhaution. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  various  modes  of 
estiinnting  tbe  exact  refraction  of  the  eye;  these  are  very 
numerous,  but  the}'  mostly  come  under  one  of  two  heads ; 
either  they  are  subjective  in  character — that  is,  they  depend  on 
the  visual  sensations  of  the  patient — or  they  are  objective,  and 
depend  on  what  the  surgeon  himself  observes.  The  subjec- 
tive methods  for  the  most  part,  though  not  entirely,  are  founded 
on  changes  made  in  the  patient's  vision  by  glasses.  Such  a 
method  has  the  obvious  disadvantage  that  the  results  depend 
on  the  statements  of  the  patient,  who  may  be  stupid  or  igno- 
rant; on  the  other  hand,  with  an  intelligent  Bubject  it  is  often 
the  quickeat,  and  as  the  object  of  the  examination  is  usually 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  most  suitable  glass,  its  results  are 
more  appreciated  by  the  patient.  Some  methods  combine 
both  the  subjective  and  objective  principles,  and  few  surgeons 
care  to  rely  upon  either  exclusively  in  a  difficult  case. 

(i)  Testing  by  trial  leaseB. — At  the  outset  the  reader  is  again 
reminded  that  a  perfectly  emmetropic  eye  has  clear  retinal 
images  of  distant  objects  without  the  use  of  any  avcommodaiion, 
and  a  glass  does  not  correct  an  ametropic  eye  (;.  e.,  neutralize 
its  ametropia)  unless  it  places  it  in  this  condition. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  what  already  has  been  said  con- 
cerning myopia  and  hyper metropia,  he  will  often  be  able  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  iu  a  given  case,  from  the  patient's  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms,  as  to  which  of  these  erroi-s  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  present;  it  will  be  better,  however,  for  the 
present  to  disregard  the  symptoms  altogether,  and  to  suppose 
the  diagnosis  to  be  made  entirely  by  means  of  the  test-glasses. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  20  ft.  (6  m.) 
from  Snellen's  test-types,  and  it  should  be  ascertained  what  is 
the  smallest  line  which  can  be  read  by  the  eye  under  examina- 
tion— it  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  other  eye  should  be 
covered — and  the  result  should  he  noted  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed on  p.  344.  It  is  a  good  plan  now  to  test  the  near 
vision  with  the  reading-types,  not  because  it  is  always,  or  even 
generally,  essential  for  ascertaining  the  refraction,  but  because 
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it  may  be  required  for  thia  or  for  other  purposes,  and  if  uo 
done  at  this  stage  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  In  noting  the  nuai 
vision,  tbe  smallest  type  should  be  found  which  the  patient 
can  read,  eboosing  bin  own  distance,  and  thon  tbe  farthest  unc 
the  nearest  point  at  which  he  can  see  it. 

EzampU.—R'  V  =?q  (|)   and  Sn.  IJ   (O.o  Sn.)=  8"-20'* 

(20-60  CIO.)." 

If  distant  vision  is  found  to  be  normal,  it  does  not  follow- 
that  the  uye  is  emmetropic,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  no 
accommodation  was  used :  jiiyopia,  however,  is  excluded. 

The  distant  vision  having  been  noted,  a  weak  convex  lens 
+  A  (+  *^-^^  ^-i  '^  placed  before  tbe  eye;  the  subsequent  steps 
of  the  teat  will  depend  on  tbe  eflect  which  this  bae  on  vision; 
these  will  therefore  be  considered  under  two  separate  heading*.  ■ 

A.    Vision  is  iiol  rendered  worse  by  a  weak  eanmx  Um. 

M.    Vision  is  rendered  worse  by  it.  I 

A.  If  distant  vision  is  not  impaired  by  a  convex  lens,  h^per-^ 
metropia  is  present ;  for  the  effect  of  the  lens  is  to  render  the 
parallel  raya  convergent,  and  only  a  bypLTinflropic  k-vc  i-an 
focus  eonver^ng  rays  (vide  p.  362).  The  strength  of  the  lens 
should  now  be  gradually  increased  until  the  strongest  is  found 
which  the  patient  can  bear  without  vision  being  made  any 
worse ;  an  amount  of  bypermetropia  corresponding  at  the 
least  to  this  must  be  present.  The  error  thus  discovered  is 
called  the  manifest  hypermetropia  (Mb.), 

Example. — Supposing  that  vision  of^r   \,qJ  is  changed  to 

Cfi')   ^^'  ^^^   addition  of   -j-  -ii  {  +  1.50  D.),  and  that  a 
stronger  glass  impairs  vision,  the  result  is  written  thae  ; 
i  y  =  -«  C)  +  ,^  (+  1.60 1>.)  =  20  m. 

>  Tbe  letten  R  and  L  are  used  throughout  to  indicntc  the  rif;ht  Knd  left  eye 
reapectively.     Sn.  indjcatee  Snellen's  reading-types,  and  J,  those  of  Jmeget. 
*  It  i«  to  be  eirlctly  underetuod  that  tbe-ie  quantities  are  merely  approzinwttt 

values.     The  English  inch  has  been  u.^. 


20  /-6 
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therefore  ^  =  the  manifest  hyperoietropia.  In  tlie  eame  way, 
if  viBion  remained  the  same  with  the  addition  of  a  convex 
glass,  the  glass  would  bo  the  measure  of  the  manifest  hyper- 
metropia,  and  the  result  might  be  written  thus  : 


i  V-. 


.  20 


(1)    +A(+-2D.) 


D.)  =  Hm. 


We  saw,  however,  on  page  353  that  hyperraetropia  may  be 
concealed  by  the  action  of  the  accommodation  ;  and  having 
found  the  manifesi  hypermetropia  by  the  above  method,  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  a  further  amount  does  not  still  remain 
concealed  by  the  accommodation,  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
young  subjects  this  is  usually  the  case,  for  having  constantly 
to  accommodate  in  order  to  see,  tlie  act  is  performed  instinc- 
tively aa  soon  aa  an  etFort  is  made  to  look  attentively  at  an 
object;  and  although,  by  a  very  gradual  transition  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger  glasses,  the  accommodation  can  be 
coaxed  to  relax  to  a  certain  extent,  some  frequently  remains  in 
uae  concealing  some  hypermetropia,  which  is  therefore  said  to 
be  latent.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  whole  of  the  hyper- 
metropia may  be  latent,  so  that  the  fact  that  a  weak  convex 
lens  renders  vision  worse  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  ex- 
istence of  hypermetropia.  But  it  is  rare,  except  in  children, 
for  all  the  hypermetropia  to  be  latent;  in  patients  over  thirty, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unusual  for  any  to  be  latent.  If  the 
patient's  "  near-point"  is  further  away  than  it  should  be  at  his 
age  (see  table,  p.  341),  hypermetropia  may  be  suspected  to 
exist,  although  none  may  be  manifest. 

Not  only  may  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  entirely  con- 
ceal the  existence  of  hypermetropia,  but  it  sometimes  passes 
into  a  condition  of  tonic  contraction  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  distant  vision,  so  that  the  eye  is  maintained  in  a  condition 
of  accommodation  for  a  near  point.  Aa  this  spasmodic  con- 
traction cannot  be  voluntarily  relaxed,  the  eye  appears  to  be 
shortsighted.  This  spasin  of  the  at'commodalion  undergoes  a 
partial,  and  sometimes  a  complete  relaxation  in  the  dark,  so 
that  by  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  "  dark- 
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room,"  the  appareot  myopia  may  be  proved  to  be  fictitione,  or 
the  exiateiice  of  hyperraetropia  be  diagnosticated. 

In  order  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  amount  of  latent 
hypermetropia  it  is  necessary  to  paralyze  the  accommodation. 
There  are  several  agents,  called  mydriatics,  by  which  this  can 
be  temporarily  accomplished.  The  commonest  of  these  is 
sulphate  of  atropia.  A  solution  in  water  of  the  strength  of 
one  per  cent,  (four  grains  to  the  fluid-ounce)  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  if  eonipiete 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation  is  required,  three  times  a  day 
for  about  three  days.  In  young  children,  owing  to  the  greater 
strength  of  the  accommodation,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use 
it  for  a  week  or  more.  In  addition  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
accommodation  the  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  and  the  effect 
does  not  ftilly  pass  off  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  last 
application. 

Owing  to  the  serious  inconvenience  that  a  pnlienl  suffers  from  the  slow  recovery 
of  the  Ainctlon  of  acconimodntion  after  atropine,  other  agents  have  been  eto- 
ptojed  as  mydriatics  whose  action  is  less  lusting.  The  sulphates  of  daturin  and 
diiboisin  net  efficiently,  but,  although  the  efl'ect  lasts  only  about  half  as  long  u 
thnt  of  atropine,  it  is  long  enough  to  cause  serious  inconvenience.  Duboisin, 
ni.rf.iviT,  liiis  llir;  further  disaUvanlage  that  it  oeciipionally  causes  vertigo  and 
even  dtliriuii:  ;  jionce  tbe^^l  drui;.*  iirc  wldom  ii-=od  except  when  atropine,  us 

A  iiiUL'li  iiii-ri'  M-ct'ul  ivj.<-nt  i-  the  liyriri.br..iuiit"  .■!'  Iminntropiui?,  as  ils  elTect 

"W'li.-llior  it  .111.  !"■  r.-lie.l  u'[Km  in  cliildrcu.  and  in  cases  of  simsni  of  the  ncoom- 
modation,  to  [■r^uiuci'  coni)i|i-lc  ]mndysi-i,  \<  a  ji-finl  which  more  extended  cipe- 
rii'ncf!  i-  nu'di-d  t'l  di-terniino.  It  is,  however.  <iui(e  elllcient,  in  ordinary  cases, 
ifu.sfdorii-lrf.*ni;lh  ..f  oni>  ami  ii  liidf  i>er  cent.  (^i\  grains  to  the  fluid-ounce), 
and  III  short  iiiliTval-.     A-  ll}i>  illiit  if  ?o  tr;m>i<iil,  it  is  |.robnl)ly  viselcM  to  pre- 

onthc  niorniiijr  of  liiv  vi>it,  at  intyrviils  of  half  an  hour,  and  for  the  furgcon  to 
apply  it  ovLTy  ten  iiiiiiule-  durio;;  llie  hour  preci-ding  exuniination. 

[In  !i  scries  of  careful  investigations  by  Br.  Charles  A. 
Oliver,  of  I'liiladelpbia,  upon  the  comparative  action  of  hydro- 
bromiite  of  homatropini;  and  of  sulphate  of  atropia  upon  the 
iris  and  ciliary  muscle,  as  well  as  a  series  of  similar  experi- 
ments with  the  same  amounts  of  sulphate  of  daturia  and  of 
sulphate  of  liyoscyamia,  the  following  definite  observations 
and  conclusions,  as  expressed  in  both  the  tables  and  text,  were 
arrived  at. 
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Hydrobromate  of  Homatropine  and  Sulphate  of  Atropi/i. 

" Obaervalions. — 1,  The  mydriasie  of  a  single  instillation  of 
the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia  ia  consum- 
mated in  twenty-two  minutes,  whilst  the  utmost  dilatatioD  of 
the  pupil  occasioned  by  a  single  instillation  of  the  one-tortieth 
of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of  homatropine  takes  thirty 
minutes. 

"  2,  The  mydriasis  of  a  single  instillation  of  the  one-twen- 
tieth of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia  occurs  in  eighteen 
minutes,  whilst  the  mydriasis  produced  by  a  single  instillation 
of  the  oiie-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of  homa- 
tropine takes  thirty-four  minutes. 

"  3.  The  ciliary  paralysis  of  a  single  instillation  of  the  one- 
fortieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia  is  attained  in  forty- 
six  minutes,  whilst  the  utmost  intensity'  of  the  action  of  a 
single  instillation  of  the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  hydro- 
bromate of  homatropine  takes  place  in  sixty  minutes. 

"4.  The  ciliary  paralysis  of  a  single  instillation  of  the  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia  is  attained  in 
thirty-eight  minutes,  whilst  the  utmost  loss  of  accommodation 
occasioned  by  a  single  instillation  of  the  one-twentieth  of  a 
grain  of  hydrobromate  of  homatropine  takes  place  in  thirty- 
two  minutes. 

"  6.  The  single  instillation  of  the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of 
hydrobromate  of  homatropine  has  not  in  any  instance  pro- 
duced full  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  whilst,  in  every  case,  the 
single  instillation  of  the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
atropia  has  caused  maximum  dilatation. 

"  6.  In  the  majority  of  cases  examined,  the  single  instillation 
of  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of  homatro- 
pine caused  maximum  dilatation*  of  the  pupil,  whilst  in  every 
instance  full  dilatation  was  produced  by  the  single  instillation 
of  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia. 

"  7.  The  utmost  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  single  instil- 
lation of  the  oHe-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of  homa- 
tropine upon  the  ciliary  muscle,  is  maintained  for  about  two 


'  It  ha»  not  been  decrncd  neceasiiry  t 
loBs,  as  reftr«ui:e  Ui  the  table  will  exjiiaia. 
'  Vido  ciue  iiuled  In  Tnble  II. 


}  the  detnilt  of  the  actual 
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four  minutes,  the  Bome  bein^  true  for  the  aiugle  instillation 

the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  the  eame  drug,  whilst  the 

uiiiary  jiaralysia  of  both  the  one-fortieth  and  the  one-twentieth 

of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia  is  etationary  for  many  hourB. 

"  8.  By  accurate  observations  made  every  second  or  tliird  hour 
^er  the  utmost  action  of  the  single  instillatiou  of  the  one- 

■tieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobrornate  of  homatropine,  it  was 
lound  that  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  became  normal  in  about 
thirty  hours,  and  full  re  establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
miliary  muscle  in  fourteen  hours. 

"  9.  By  observations  made  every  second  or  third  hour  after 

le  mydriasis  and  utmost  loss  of  ciliary  action  by  the  single 

instillation  of  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobrornate 

of  homatropine  were  established,  it  was  found  that  the  pupil 

icame  normal  in  about  tifty  hours,  and  full  accommodativet: 
puwer  returned  in  twenty-four  hours.  ' 

"10.  In  the  mydriasis  and  ciliary  paralysis  of  the  ainglej 
instillation  of  both  the  one-forti»>th  and  the  one-twentieth  of  s ' 
grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia,  the  pupillary  diameters  became 
norma!,  and  full  aceomniodntion  returned  in  from  ten  to  four* 
teen  days. 

"During  the  course  of  the  experiments  with  the  homatro- 
pine, it  was  noticed : 

"  1.  Atter  the  time  of  its  utmost  action,  the  near-point  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  on  account  of  diffuaion- 
circles  being  suddenly  thrown  around  the  test-object,  due  to 
clonic  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  as  shown  by  the  table. 

"  2.  If  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  second  instil- 
lation of  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  was  made,  almost  foil 
radiary  contraction  of  the  iris  took  place  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
minutes,  whilst  the  utmost  action  of  the  drug  on  the  ciliary 
muscle  took  but  ten  to  eighteen  minutes'  time,'  but  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  total  loss  of  accommodation. 

"3.  If  at  the  time  of  the  utmost  action  of  the  single  instil- 
lation of  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  the  homatropine 
upon  the  ciliary  muscle  the  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  the  same 
drug  was  instilled,  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscle  was  estab- 

'  This  result  not  invariable,  two  cases  requiring  the  fame  length  of  time  m  on 
previous  day. 
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lished  in  fifty-four  minutes,  which  remained  stationary  more 
than  thirty  minutes.^ 

"  4.  In  nearly  every  case  there  was  conjunctival  irritation 
and  injection,  with  a  sense  of  astringency  and  smarting.^ 

"  5.  There  was  no  observable  appearance  of  constitutional 
disturbance,  except  some  dryness  of  fauces  and  a  peculiar 
bitter  taste.'* 

"  Conclusions. — 1.  A  single  instillation  of  either  the  one- 
fortieth  or  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of 
homatropine  is  iusuflBicient  to  paralyze  accommodation,  and 
hence  is  of  no  value  in  properly  estimating  refractive  error. 

"  2.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  can  be  obtained 
by  a  single  instillation  of  either  the  one-fortieth  or  the  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia. 

"  3.  A  single  instillation  of  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of 
hydrobromate  of  homatropine  is  capable  of  producing  full 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  ;*  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
maximum  dilatation  by  a  single  instillation  of  the  one-fortieth 
of  a  grain  of  the  same  drug. 

"  4.  Maximum  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  produced  by  a 
single  instillation  of  either  the  one-fortieth  or  the  one-twentieth 
of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia. 

"  5.  The  utmost  action  of  a  single  instillation  of  the  one- 
fortieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of  homatropine  upon  the 
ciliary  muscle,  is  attained  later  and  lost  sooner  than  the  full 
paralysis  occasioned  by  a  single  instillation  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphate  of  atropia. 

''  6.  The  utmost  action  of  a  single  instillation  of  the  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of  homatropine  upon 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  attained  sooner  and   more   quickly  lost 

^  The  exact  length  of  time  is  not  accurately  known,  as  examination  was  not 
continued  beyond  one  half  hour  after  full  paralysis  was  established;  the  thirty 
minutes  being  considered  suflBcient  time  to  correct  any  existing  refractive  error. 

'  Thinking  the  preparation  might  not  be  neutral,  it  was  submitted  to  the 
litmus  test,  revealing  marked  acidity. 

*  Ilere  it  might  be  proper  to  state  that  many  of  the  unpleasant  constitutional 
effects  seen  in  the  use  of  mydriatics,  are  dependent  upon  the  physician ;  the 
drugs  often  being  used  without  a  thought  in  reference  to  strength,  quantity,  and 
repetition. 

*  This  statement  is  given  with  some  reserve.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was 
undoubtedly  so,  as  in  the  case  noted. 
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than  the  full  paraljeis  occaeioned  by  a  single  instillation  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  sulphate  of  atropia. 

"  7.  The  niydriasia  of  a  single  instillation  of  either  the  one- 
fortieth  or  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of 
homatropine  is  not  so  quickly  produced,  and  is  of  shorter 
duration  than  that  of  a  single  instillation  of  either  the  one- 
fortieth  or  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia. 

"  $.  Complete  ciliary  paralysis  can  be  obtained  by  a  single  in- 
stillation of  the  one-eixtieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of 
homatropine  at  the  time  of  the  utmost  action  of  a  single  instil- 
lation of  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of 
homatropine,  thus  allowing  ametropia  to  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

"  9.  A  single  instillation  of  either  the  one-fortietli  or  the 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of  homatropine,  by 
reason  of  its  transiunt  eflect  on  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle,  is 
valuable  when  we  desire  accurate  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tions in  cases  dependent  upon  their  use, 

"  10.  The  conjunctival  irritation  of  hydrobromate  of  bomit- 
tropine  may  he  avoided  by  the  use  of  au  absolutoly  neutral 
salt. 

"  11.  Single  instillations  of  the  amounts  given,  of  either  of 
the  drugs,  are  perfectly  free  from  injurious  constitutional 
effect," 

Sulphate  of  Daluria  and  Sulphate  of  Hyoscyawia. 

"Observations. — 1,  The  mydriasis  of  a  single  instillation  of 
the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  daturia  was  consum- 
mated in  sixteen  to  eighteen  minutes;  whilst  the  mydriasis 
produced  by  a  single  instillation  of  the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain 
of  sulphate  of  byoscyamia  took  place  in  eight  to  ten  minutes' 
time. 

"  2,  The  mydriasis  ot  a  single  instillation  of  the  one-twen- 
tieth of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  daturia  occurred  in  twelve  min- 
utes ;  whilst  the  mydriasis  of  a  single  instillation  of  the  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  h^'oscyamia  took  place  in 
eight  minutes'  time. 

"3,  The  utmost  loss  of  accommodation  occasioned  by  a 
single  instillation  of  the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
daturia  was  attained  in  thirty-six  minutes;  whilst  the  utmost 
intensity  of  the  action  of  a  single  instillation  of  the   one-for- 
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tieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  hyoscyamia  took  place  in  thirty 
minutes'  time. 

"  4.  The  utmost  loss  of  accommodation  occasioned  by  a 
single  instillation  of  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate 
of  daturia  was  attained  in  twenty-six  minutes;  whilst  the 
utmost  intensity  of  the  action  of  a  single  instillation  of  the 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  hyoscyamia  took  place 
in  twenty  minutes'  time. 

"  5.  The  single  instillation  of  the  one-fortieth  or  the  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  each  of  both  the  sulphate  of  daturia  and 
the  sulphate  of  hyoscyamia  produced  full  dilatation  of  the 
pupil. 

"  6.  Full  ciliary  paralysis  was  obtained  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance by  the  single  instillation  of  the  one-fortieth  or  the  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  each,  of  both  the  sulphate  of  daturia  and 
the  sulphate  of  hyoscyamia :  the  intensity  of  action  seeming 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  quality  and  degree  of  refraction 
being  greater  in  the  normal  emmetropic  eye. 

*'  7.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  occasioned  by  the  single  in- 
stillation of  the  one-fortieth  or  the  one-tw^entieth  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  daturia,  remained  ad  maximum  for  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours;  whilst  that  of  equivalent  amounts  of  sulphate 
of  hyoscyamia  remained  intact  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours :  the  time  of  the  greater  amount  being  longer  in  both 
instances. 

"  8.  The  total  ciliary  paralysis  occasioned  by  the  single  in- 
stillation of  the  one-fortieth  or  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  daturia  is  maintained  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours;  whilst  that  of  equivalent  amounts  of  sulphate  of  hyos- 
cyamia is  stationary  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  :  the 
time  of  the  greater  amount  being  longer  in  both  instances. 

"  9.  By  accurate  observations  made  many  times  daily,  after 
the  mydriasis  and  ciliary  paralysis  of  the  single  instillation  of 
the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  daturia  were  estab- 
lished, it  was  found  that  the  pupil  became  normal  in  about 
fifteen  days,  and  full  accommodation  returned  in  nine  to  ten 
days'  time  ;  whilst  with  the  single  instillation  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphate  of  hyoscyamia,  pupillary  diameter  became 
normal  in  about  seventeen  days,  and  full  accommodation  was 
regained  in  ten  days'  time. 


"  ID.  By  accurate  observationa  niude  many  times  daily  aft 
tlie  niydriasis  and  ciliary  paralysis  of  the  single  instillation 
the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulpliate  of  daturia  were  esta 
Hshed,  it  was  found  that  the  diameter  uf  the  pupil  becan 
normal  in  about  sixteen  to  aeventeen  days,  and  full  accomm 
dation  was  restored  in  ten  days'  time  ;  whilst  in  the  niydria£ 
and  ciliary  paralysis  of  the  single  instillation  of  the  orie-twe; 
tieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  hyoBcyamia,  the  pupil  becan 
normal  in  seventeen  days,  and  full  reestabliahment  of  tl 
power  of  the  ciliary  musole  occurred  in  twelve  days'  time. 

"  During  the  course  of  the  experiments  it  was  noticed — 

"  1.  With  both  drugs,  a  marked  sense  of  conjunctival  astrii 
geucy,  which  in  a  few  instances  amounted  to  actual  emarlin 
and  pain — this  being  more  pronounced  with  daturia.' 

"  2.  In  a  few  instances,  during  the  use  of  the  daturia,  ther 
was  Bome  constitntional  disturbance — faucial  dryness  and  bitte 
taste,  accompanied  with  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  an' 
giddiness,  but  all  of  such  a  mild  and  exceedingly  slight  chai 
acter  as  practically  to  be  of  no  moment.* 

"3.  In  maTiy  instances,  when  the  hyoscyamia  was  used 
constitutional  disturbance  manifested  itself  by  dry  throal 
flushed  face,  intense  giddiness,  wakefulness,  followed  by  pre 
found  sleep. 

"  4.  A  case  of  H,  +  Ah.,  corrected  several  months  previouel; 
with  the  use  of  sulphate  of  atropia,  chose  the  same  combiDs 
tion,  at  intervals  of  one  month,  with  the  use  of  single  instills 
tions  of  the  one-twentieth,  one-fortieth,  one-sixtieth,  and  th 
one-eightieth  of  a  grain  each  of  sulphate  of  daturia. 

"  i).  During  the  correction  of  several  cases  of  H.  +  Ah. 
with  both  the  drugs,  it  was  noticed  that  upon  the  patient' 
return  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  primary  instillation,  ful 
paralysis  had  occurred  during  the  intervening  time,  and  thi 
correct  combination  chosen  without  the  use  of  a  second  instil 
lation  ;  proving  that,  through  strain  and  irritation,  the  ciliar 
muscle  had  not  been  paralyzed  at  the  proper  time  for  a  norms 
eye. 

'  In  every  Bpecimen  Uiera  wae  ntidity,  us  shown  by  tiic  litmus  t^wt. 
'  The  gravity  and  charnpter  of  these  symptoms  were  remiirkable  in  being  com 
'  parable  with  those  of  equivalent  amounU  of  xtropiu. 
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"  6.  In  many  cases  of  H.  +  Ah,,  in  which  latent  hj-perme- 
tropia  was  high,  the  astigmatism  at  a  comparatively  rare  angle, 
accompanied  with  much  retinal  and  choroidal  disturbance,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  complete  paralysis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  by  single  instillations  of  the  amounts  given. 

"  7.  Unreliability  of  results,  dependent  upon  miscellaneous 
selection  of  drugs.  During  the  first  series  of  those  experi- 
ments, in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  verify  previous  cal- 
culation in  two  normal  eyes,  different  results  were  obtained 
from  specimens  obtained  from  other  sources.  Reliable  articles 
were  gotten,  and  care  taken  to  prepare  fresh  solutions,  and  use 
new  pipettes  in  every  individual  case. 

"  Conclusions. — 1,  A  single  instillation  of  either  the  one- 
fortieth  or  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  each  of  both  the  sul- 
phate of  datnria  and  the  sulphate  of  byoscyamia,  is  suffit-ient 
to  paralyze  accommodation  in  a  normal  emmetropic  or  a  healthy 
ametropic  eye. 

"  2.  No  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  action  of  a  single 
instillation  of  cither  the  one-fortieth  or  the  one-twentieth  of  a 
grain  each,  of  both  the  sulphate  of  daturia  and  the  sulphate  of 
byoscyamia,  upon  the  ciliary  muscle  of  un  unhealthy  ame- 
tropic eye. 

"3.  A  single  instillation  of  either  the  one-fortieth  or  the 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain  each  of  both  the  sulphate  of  daturia 
and  the  sulphate  of  byoscyamia,  is  of  no  value  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  degree  of  refraction  in  marked  cases  of  asthenopie 
ametropia;  but  may  be  of  great  service  in  either  verifying 
previous  results  or  primarily  determining  errors  in  healthy  ame- 
tropic eyes. 

"  4.  Maximum  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  produced  by  a  single 
instillation  of  either  the  one-fortieth  or  the  one-twentietb  of  a 
grain  each  of  both  the  sulphate  of  daturia  and  the  sulphate  of 
byoscyamia. 

"  5.  The  total  paralysis'  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  occasioned  by 
a  single  instillation  of  either  the  one-fortieth  or  the  one-twcu- 
tieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  daturia,  is  attained  later  and 

*  Complete  paraljaia  ii  not  neceitBarily  meant.  The  uie  of  Ihe  termj  "  U>t»l 
panilysU  "  and  "  full  HCtiun  "  are  ajnonyinous,  Hnd  imply  the  utmost  Mtiun  of 
the  drug,  whieh  may  be  cillier  compleli 


lost  sooner  than  the  total  paralysis  occasioned  by  a  sio^M 
stillatiou  of  equivuleiit  amountB  of  sulphate  of  hyoseyamla. 

"  6.  TJio  mydriasis  of  a  single  instillation  of  either  the  oi 
fortieth  or  the  one- twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  dutu 
is  not  tto  quickly  attained,  and  is  of  shorter  duration  thun  tl 
of  a  single  instillation  of  equivalent  amounts  of  sulitbote 
hyoacyaiaia. 

"  7.  The  full  action  of  a  single  instillation  of  either  the  oi 
fortieth  or  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  datti: 
upon  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle,  remains  inl/tct  for  a  short 
time  than  that  of  a  single  instillation  of  equivalent  amounts 
sulphate  of  hyoscyamia  ;  the  time  of  the  latter  beiug  alm< 
double  that  of  the  former. 

"  8.  With  the  use  of  the  amounts  given  of  both  the  druj 
pi-imary  calculation  of  refractive  error  may  Imj  accurately  o 
tained  without  second  instillation,  after  the  lapse  of  twent 
four  hours. 

"  9,  The  long-continued  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  theslo 
return  of  ciliary  power  occasioned  by  the  amounts  given  i 
both  the  drugs,  render  them  absnlutely  useless  where  ive  d 
sire  accurate  ophthalmoscopic  examination  in  cases  dependei 
upon  their  use. 

"  10.  The  astringeut  and  irritant  action  of  the  two  dro^ 
upon  the  conjunctiva  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  neutral  sa) 

"  11.  The  comparatively  rare  and  slight  transient  couBtiti 
tional  effect  caused  by  a  single  instillation  of  the  amoum 
given  of  sulphate  of  daturia  may  be  considered  as  perfect! 
harmless,  and  of  no  consequence. 

"  12.  The  grave  constitutional  disturbance  sometimes  see 
during  the  use  of  a  single  instillation  of  the  amounts  ^ven  ( 
sulphate  of  hyoscyamta,  should  render  us  cautious  in  its  ea 
ploy  men  t. 

"These  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  following  maDDei 
Young  emmetropes  were  chosen,  and  a  few  who  had  been  pn 
viously  corrected  or  were  being  corrected  for  H.  -}-  Ah.  Car 
was  taken  to  obtain  persons  of  intelligence,  and  to  place  thei 
under  the  same  conditions  in  reference  to  light  and  time  c 
day.     In  every  case,  as  soon  as  accommodation  for  9n.  IJ  b< 
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came  impossible,  a  convex  lens  was  placed  one-half  inch  before 
the  eye,  this  in  all  instances  being  taken  into  account." — 0.] 

The  effect  of  a  mydriatic  on  a  hypermetrope  is  to  render  his 
distant  vision  worse.  The  eye  being  under  the  influence  of 
atropine,  the  hypermetropia  is  again  tested  by  convex  lenses 
until  the  one  is  found  which  gives  the  best  result;  this  should 
be  at  least  as  good  as  that  obtained  before  the  use  of  atropine. 

Example.-  Bale  L  I'- ^(|)+ A  (l-'"  I>0  =  ||  f^|)- 
Da,e  (Atrop.)  L  V=fg  (A)  +       (2.50  D.)  =  |»  («  ). 

In  this  case  the  manifest  Hypermetropia  is  ^  (1.50  D.),  and 
the  total  ^^  (2.50  D.),   the   amount  of  latent  H.  therefore  is 

If  vision  is  improved  by  convex  lenses  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  not  to  the  normal  standard,  Hypermetropic  Astigmatism 
(see  p.  356)  may  be  suspected  to  be  present.  If  the  result 
obtained  by  convex  lenses  is  not  as  good  as  that  which  was 
obtained  before  atropine  was  used.  Astigmatism  is  almost  cer- 
tainly present. 

B.  Convex  lenses  render  vision  worse,  (a)  Distant  vision  is 
normal. — The  condition  cannot  be  Myopia,  but  may  be  (i) 
Emmetropia;  (ii)  Latent  Hypermetropia.  Latent  Hyperme- 
tropia may  be  suspected  if  the  patient  is  under  thirty,  if  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  hypermetropia  (see  p.  352),  and  if  the 
near-point  is  further  away  than  it  should  be  at  the  patient's 
age.  The  diagnosis  can  generally  be  established  by  the  oph- 
thalmoscope (see  p.  394).  If  these  symptoms  are  absent,  and 
if  the  ophthalmoscope  fails  to  discover  any  hypermetropia,  we 
may  assume  that  the  eye  is  Emmetropic.  If,  however,  symp- 
toms are  present  and  persist,  it  is  often  advisable  to  paralyze 
the  accommodation;  if  distant  vision  is  then  still  normal,  the 
eye  is  emmetropic ;  if  it  is  impaired,  hypermetropia  is  present; 
and  the  amount  must  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

(b)  Distant  vision  is  svimomial. — The  condition  is  either  (i) 
Myopia  (or  spasm  of  the  accommodation)  or  (ii)  Astigmatism 


(i)  Disiani  vision  is  improved  hy  coiwaee  lenses, — Near  visit 
good — L  e.,  Sn.  1^  (0.50  Sn.)  can  be  read  fluently;  the  i 
point  IB  nearer  than  correBpondu  with  the  patieut's  a^e.  i 
opia  ia  ppesent. 

Spasm  of  the  accommodation  may  cause  an  eye  to  resen 
myopia  in  all  respects;  indeed,  an  eye  under  such  cire 
stances  ia  to  all  intents  and  purposes  myopic  for  the  til 
spasm  sufficient  to  produce  this  condition  rarely  occurs,  h 
ever,  in  children,  and  if  the  accommodation  be  paralvzed 
the  use  of  atropine — aoU  i  hildren  it  is  always  safer  to 
this — the  true  refraction  of  ti  e  eye  can  be  ascertained. 

If  concave  lenses  bring  distance  up  to  the  normal  stand* 
the  case  is  one  of  myopia  only.  If  vision  is  improved,  but 
to  the  normal  standard,  the  case  is  one  of  Coiupouud  Mjra 
Astigmatism'  (see  below,  under  ii).  i 

Before  endeavoring  to  lind  the  lens  which  corrects  the  X 
opia,  the /ar-jjoi'ni  should  be  ascertained;  this  is  done  by  fii 
ing  the  amalleat  of  the  reading-types  which  the  patient  c 
read  (which  in  uncomplicated  myopia  is  Sn.  IJ  (0.60  Sn.) ),  a 
then  ascertaining  what  is  the  greatest  distance  at  which  be  c 
read  it.     For  example: 

V=  leas  than  -^  (  |^ V  &  Sn.  IJ  (0.50  en.)ateight  inct 
(20  cm.)  (pr.) 

In  high  degrees  of  myopia,  however,  the  "  far-point  "  cann 
be  accurately  determined  in  this  manner.  For,  owing  both 
the  nearness  of  the  type,  and  the  length  of  the  eye,  the  retin 
images  are  so  large  that  their  form  can  be  recognized,  ev< 
when  they  are  not  accurately  focussed.  Hence  the  letters 
Sn.  IJ  (0.50  Sn.)  can  sometimes  be  read,  even  when  placi 
beyond  the  patient's  far-point.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  ft 
quently  the  case,  there  are  morbid  changes  in  the  fundo 
which  have  lowered  the  visual  acuity,  the  patient  may  find 
necessary  to  hold  the  type  at  a  shorter  distance  than  the  tn 
"  far-point "  of  the  eye. 

'  Assuming,  of  course,  tbot  the  defective  vision  ii  due  to  an  error  of  nft« 
tion  ;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  morbid  cbuige*  in  the  fundus  • 
very  t^equently  met  with  in  Myopia. 
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The  focus  of  the  correcting  lens  should  coincide  with  the 
fer-point  of  the  eye,  so  that  parallel  rays  will  be  rendered  as 
divergent  as  they  would  be  if  they  came  from  the  far-point. 
(See  Fig.  107.)    They  wilt  therefore  be  fociissed  on  the  retiaa 


without  any  accommodation  being  need,  and  distant  objects 
will  therefore  be  seen  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  emme* 
tropia.  A  stronger  lens  will  render  the  rays  more  divergent; 
but,  as  they  can  still  be  foeussed  on  the  retina  if  the  accom- 
modation is  called  into  play,  vision  is  not  necessarily  rendered 
worse.  Hence  the  weakest  concave  lens  which  gives  the  best 
vision  18  the  glass  to  be  chosen. 

Example.— L    V=  less  than  |~  (^),  &  Sn.  IJ  (0.50  Sn.) 

at  eight  inches  (20  cm.)  (pr.)  c-J  (—5  D.),  V"  =  "^  (|). 


If  a  concave  lens  improves  vision,  but  does  not  bring  it  up  to 
the  normal  standard,  and  there  are  no  other  morbid  conditions, 
the  case  is  one  of  Compound  Myopic  Astigmatism. 

(ii)  Distant  vision  is  not  improved  by  concave  lenses. — The  ease 
is  probably  one  of  Simple,  or  Mixed  Astigmatism.  Astigma- 
tism is  also  present  when  the  distant  vision  cannot  be  brought 
up  to  the  normal  standard  by  spherical  lenses.  (See  above, 
under  i.) 

If  vision  is  at  all  improved  by  spherical  lenses,  the  one 
which  produces  the  greatest  improvement  should  be  put  in  the 
trial  frame  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  patient  should  then  be  tested 
with  a  revolving  line;  for  this  purpose  Carter's  Asliffmatic  Clock 
is  extremely  useful.  It  consists  of  a  clock-dial,  ia  which  the 
hands  are  replaced  by  three  parallel  lines  revolving  about  a 
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centre.  Thu  lines  should  be  of  the  thickness  of  the  strokes 
the  lowest  letters  of  the  distance-types,  and  should  be  repeat 
by  spaces  of  the  same  width.  It  is  convenient  to  have, 
addition  to  the  dial  with  one  set  of  lines,  another  dial  wi 
two  sets  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

If  the  lines,  when  revolved,  are  seen  eciually  clearly  in  i 
positions,  there  is  no  astigmatism  present.  If  there  is  a  difi( 
ence,  the  position  in  which  the;  are  best  seen,  and  the  posttii 
at  right  angles  to  this,  will  indicate  the  direction  of  the  pn 
cipat  Tncridiana.  The  meridian  in  which  they  are  most  clear 
seen,  indicates  the  one  in  which  there  ia  the  greatest  error  (si 
p.  357).  while  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  this  is  eithi 
emmutropic  or  requires  the  least  correction. 

The  "  principal  meridians"  having  been  found  in  this  wa; 
the  one  in  which  the  error  ot  refraction  ia  least  should  b 
tested  alone,  by  shutting  ofi  the  others  by  means  of  th 
Btenopaic  slit.  This  having  been  placed  in  front  of  the  ejr 
in  the  best  meridian,  the  spherical  lens  ia  found  which  give 
the  best  viaion,  and  which  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  correc 
this  meridian.  To  make  the  other  meridian  equal  to  it,  the  ali 
must  be  removed,  and  cylinders  added  to  the  spherical  lens 
with  their  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  corrected  meridian 
until  the  lines  on  the  dial  are  seen  with  equal  clearness  ic 
both  positions.  It  is  here  that  the  crossed  lines  are  useful,  a« 
the  patient  is  the  better  able  to  compare  them  when  seeing 
them  both  at  the  same  moment.  The  crossing  also  obviates 
a  difficulty  which  sometimes  arises  from  the  patient  using  a 
different  amount  of  accommodation  for  the  two  positions,  and 
thus  seeing  the  lines  equally  well,  although  the  refraction  ol 
the  corrceponding  meridians  of  his  eye  maybe  different.  In 
most  cases  of  astigmatism,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  paralyze 
the  accommodation. 

As  soon  as  the  linea  have  been  made  to  appear  equal,  the 
astigmatism — L  e.,  the  difference  between  the  refraction  of  the 
principal  meridians — has  been  corrected,  it  only  remains  to  see 
if  vision  is  improved  hy  a  slight  alteration  in  the  spherical  leus. 

A  convenient  way  of  noting  the  result  is  as  follows:  the  slit 
is  indicated  by  the  letter  S,  and  its  direction  hy  the  line  drawn 
through  it.     The  three  parallel  lines  indicate  that  they  were 
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seen  best  in  the  positioD  depicted,  while  the  crossed  linea  show 
that  the  difference  has  been  corrected.  (The  positions  of  the 
slit  and  of  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  lens  are  noted  ae  thej 
appear  to  the  surgeon  looking  at  the  patient,  and  that  of  tha 
lines  as  thoy  appedr  to  the  patient.  Tbia  apparent  discrepancy 
is  not  a  real  inconvenience,  and  it  will  be  found  on  the  whole 
the  most  satisfactory  notation.) 


^•'-|;-(4)'+^'"»^'-i(ffi)'* 


Example 
+  i,  (2  D.)  »p.  '■    +  ^,  (1.5  D.)  c,l.  I      =  g  (^) 


Occasionally  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  astigmatism 
appears  to  be  corrected  by  every  teat,  and  vision  is  brought  up 
almost  to  the  normal  standard,  and  yet  the  lines  are  not  seen 
C()ually  well,  and  no  glass  makes  them  equal.  Such  cases 
show  the  importance  of  not  trusting  to  one  test  alone. 

For  the  vision  of  an  astigmatic  eye  to  be  improved  by 
spherical  lenses,  it  is  essential  that  the  nature  of  the  error  of 
the  refraction  in  the  two  principal  meridians  should  be  the 
same  (Compound  Hypermetropic  or  Compound  Myopic  Astig- 
matism). If  spherical  lenses  do  not  improve  vision,  the  astig- 
matism is  Simple  (myopic  or  hypermetropic)  or  Mixed.  In 
either  case,  the  lens  which  tends  to  correct  the  one  meridian 
renders  the  other  worse. 

If — the  accommodation  being  paralyzed — the  revolving  linea 
are  seen  quite  clearly  in  one  direction,  while  vision  is  normal 
when  the  stenopaic  slit  is  placed  in  the  meridian  at  right  angles 
to  this,  the  astigmatism  is  Simple,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  place  cylindrical  lenses  in  front  of  the  eye,  with  their  axes 
in  the  direction  of  the  emmetropic  meridian,  until  the  lines 
are  seen  equally  well. 

If  the  lines  are  not  clearly  seen  in  any  position,  and  near 
and  distant  vision  are  both  defective,  while  the  latter  is  not 
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improved  by  epherical  lenBes,  the  defect  is  due  to  Mixed 
AstigmatiBiti,  if  to  any  error  of  refraction  at  all.  It  la  very 
tedious  to  work  out  mixed  astigmatism  by  tlie  aid  of  the  trial 
leuses  alone;  and  it  can  be  so  quickly  and  accurately  done  by 
the  "  shadow  test,"  that  itwill  be  better  to  postpone  its  further 
conBideration  till  we  treat  of  that  test. 

ii.  Other  mbjeotive  tests. — There  are  other  subjective  testa 
for  astigmatism,  some  of  which  it  will  be  well  to  Tnention 
briefly.     [One  of  the  latest  is  that  of  a  revolving  aetl^^Btic 


disk,  by  Charles  A,  Oliver,  M.D, 


[Fid.  ids.— 01  i 


ig  AitigmatiB  Disk.] 


"  This  instrument  consists  of  three  distinct  parts :  A  flat  brass 
rod,  thirteen  millimetres  wide  and  fifty  centimetres  long,  per- 
forated at  each  end  hy  a  small  hole.  The  rod  ia  immovably 
fastened  at  its  centre  to  a  circular  disk  thirty-thi^e  centimetres 
in  diameter,  bearing  on  its  fece  three  concentric  series  of  short 
test-lines,  similar  to  those  of  Becker,  each  being  representatives 
of  a  certain  distance,  width,  and  angle.  Upon  the  periphery 
of  this  card,  are  numbers  representing  five  degree  differences 
of  angle,  commencing  at  0°  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hori- 
zontal meridian,  running  on  the  under  half  up  to  180°  at  the 
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right-hand  side  of  the  same  meridian.  This  is  repeated  in  the 
opposite  direction  upon  the  upper  semicircle,  thus  making  the 
angles  correspond,  similar  to  the  ordinary  test-glass  frame. 
Between  the  front  card  and  the  retaining  rod  there  is  a  rotating 
disk  forty-seven  centimetres  in  diameter,  having  two  of  Pray's 
letters  placed  at  a  quarter  angle  to  each  other  (ninety  degrees 
apart),  each  having  a  small  arrow  so  fixed  as  to  meet  the 
number  of  degrees  on  the  outer  card,  showing  the  exact  angle 
reached. 

"  The  disk  is  to  be  fastened  to  a  wall  by  the  retaining  rod,  in 
a  good  light  coming  over  the  head  of  the  observer  placed  at 
twenty  feet  distance,  and  at  a  height  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  the  card  on  a  level  with  the  patient's  eye. 

"If  we  find  the  patient  able  to  see  the  twenty-foot  type  with  the 
eyetindcrexamination,heis  to  have  his  attention  confined  to  the 
lines  of  the  inner  circle.  If  the  sight  of  the  eye  be  more  defective, 
he  ia  to  look  at  the  outer  circles.  By  now  making  him  closely 
watch,  we  ask  him  to  designate  the  clearest,  sharpest,  and 
blackest  radius;  after  this  has  been  chosen,  we  wheel  the 
striped  letter  Z  to  the  angle  named,  or  to  a  poiut  between,  and 
ask  which  letter  is  the  darker  and  clearer.  He  will  then 
answer  that  the  Z  appears  the  plainer;  now  wheel  the  A  into 
the  place  occupied  by  Z,  and  if  it  becomes  the  darker  and  the 
clearer,  he  will  have  verified  his  assertion,  and  the  angles  of 
astigmatism  be  obtained.' 

"Its  employment  in  the  estimation  of  ametropia,  whilst  the 
eye  is  under  the  infiuence  of  a  mydriatic,  ia  also  of  much 
value.  Experimental  determinations  have  several  times  been 
made  without  the  use  of  any  teat-types  whatever,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  results  were  identical  with  those  obtained  during 
the  use  of  the  letters.  Yet  it  ia  no  more  than  fair  to  state, 
that  it  was  done  with  subjects  of  more  than  average  intel- 
ligence, as  really,  although  forming  a  most  delicate  test,  it  is 


['  "  If  Ihc  patieDt's  sight  ia  to  bad  thnt  he  cannot  make  out  nny  of  the  llnw  at 
twenty  feet  ilistnnce,  bo  must  graduallj  approHcb  tht)  ival,  unil  wtitch  for  the 
first  anglo  brought  out.  We  nota  the  diatnnce  and  nngle,  and  pluce  the  letter 
Z  at  the  chosen  plnce.  He  IB  then  to  wulk  nearer  and  nearer  uuttl  the  letter 
A  and  the  lines  at  its  angle  become  ai  distinct  as  the  letter  Z  and  itj  lines. 
"We  Bccumtely  roister  this  new  (lislance,  and  calculate  tbe  differonee."] 
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harder  to  appreciate  and  keep  in  mind  the  slight  observab. 
changes  of  difference  in  the  dietinctnese  of  the  Hoes. 

"Ab  an  adjuvant  in  the  verification  of  a  correcte*!  caae  i 
ametropia,  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage.  It  is  a  ^ood  pla 
to  endeavor,  after  the  selection  of  the  correcting  lenses,  t 
have  the  two  letters  appear  equally  black  and  distinct  in  the! 
entire  revolution  of  the  primary  card,  and  that  every  spoke  ii 
the  inner  wheel  {or  those  of  the  concentric  widths,  if  visioi 
cannot  be  brought  to  normal)  shall  be  of  the  same  clear 
ness;  by  these  means  getting  the  amount  and  angle  of  asttg 
niatism  almost  to  a  dead  certainty." — 0.] 

Various  instruments,  called  Optometers,  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  estimation  of  the  refraction ; 
most  of  these  consist  essentially  in  an  arrangement,  more  or 


Fia.  lOe.— Twesdj's  Oplon 


less  ingenious,  by  which  lenses  of  various  powers  and  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  can  be  rapidly  placed  in  succession  in 
front  of  the  eye  which  is  to  be  examined ;  the  test-object  being 
Snellen's  types.  These  require  no  further  description  here. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  other  optometers  is  the  nature  of  the 
test-object;  thus  in  T\Eeedy'-s  Optometer  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
ntdiating  lines  on  a  clock-dial,  sliding    on  a  graduated  bar 
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(Fig.  109).  In  the  use  of  the  instrument,  the  eye,  if  not 
already  mj-opic,  ie  rendered  so  by  a  convex  lena,  bo  that  the 
further  extremily  of  the  bar  lies  beyond  the  patient's  range  of 
vision.  The  dial  is  then  gradually  approximated,  and  the  diB- 
tance  noted  at  which  one  of  the  radiating  lines  is  seen.  By 
comparing  the  corresponding  number  on  the  graduated  bar, 
and  the  lens  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  refraction  of  tlie  meridian 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  seen  can  be  calculated.  In  the  same 
way  the  refraction  of  the  other  principal  meridian  ia  ascer- 
tained, and  the  glass  found  which  renders  all  the  lines  equally 
distinct. 

An  iittempt  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  utilize  the  principle 
of  a  very  old  test  known  as  Sckeiner's.  This  depends  on  the 
fact  that  an  Emmetropic  eye,  lookingat  a  point  of  light  through 
two  minute  apertures,  placed  close  together,  sees  the  point 
singly,  because  the  rays  which  pass  through  each  aperture 
meet  at  the  same  point  on  the  retina;  but  an  Ametropic  eye 
under  the  same  circumstances  sees  the  point  re(/«;)^i«i(erf,  because 
the  rays  coming  through  the  two  apertures  would  meet  in  a 
single  point  in  front  of  the  retina  in  myopia,  and  behind  it  in 
hyperraetropia,  and  would,  therefore,  in  either  case,  touch  the 
retina  in  two  separate  places;  the  test,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  practical  use. 

Thomson's  ametrometer  is  an  ingenious  instrument,  but  labors 
under  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  preceding  test.  In  it,  two 
small  flames  are  looked  at  from  a  distance,  and  the  size  of  the 
projected  images  of  the  diflusion-eircles  which  they  form  oh 
the  retina  is  measured  by  finding  the  extent  to  which  the 
flames  must  be  separated  in  order  that  their  images  should 
appear  to  touch  each  other,  hut  not  to  overlap.  The  two 
lights  can  be  placed  in  any  meridian,  and  the  calculation  made 
for  the  meridian  of  the  eye  which  is  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Among  objective  tests,  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  takes 
the  foremost  place,  and  it  may  be  employed  in  several  ways ; 
each  test  having  this  feature  in  common,  that  the  result  depends 
on  the  direction  given  by  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye  to 
the  rays  which  are  reflecled  from  the  retina,  those  rays  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  parallel  in  Emmetropia,  convergent  in  Myopia, 
and  divergent  in  Hypcrmetropia. 
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'  iii.  Teitmg  by  direct  ophtbatmoaoopio  examination. — This  to 
was  very  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Couper  eome  years  ag( 
when  objective  teets  were  little  used,  and  has  been  extensivel 
practised  by  bim  and  others.  As  an  approximate  test  it  i 
exceedingly  useful,  aud  its  employment  should  be  practise 
by  everyone.  To  render  it  accurate  requiree  considerabl 
experience,  and  even  with  this,  it  is  in  most  hands  inferior  t 
some  other  methods,  especially  in  astigmatism. 

Two  things  are  necessary,  first  that  the  ophthalmoscop 
contains  a  series  of  convex  and  concave  lenses;  and  second 
that  the  surgeon  must  be  able  to  relax  his  own  accomniodattoo 
We  have  seen  that  in  emmetropia  the  rays  from  the  fundut 
are  parallel  on  leaving  the  eye,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
focussed  on  the  surgeon's  retina  (if  his  accommodation  is  re- 
lazed)  when  his  eye  is  placed  close  behind  the  sight-hole  of  the 
mirror,  and  when  the  latter  is  held  close  to  the  eye  under 
examination.  If  the  rays  coming  from  the  eye  are  parallel, 
as  in  emmetropia,  a  convex  lens  will  render  them  convergent, 
and  they  can  then  be  no  longer  focussed  by  the  observer's  eye. 
Hence : 

In  Emmetropia  Ike  fundus  is  clearly  seen  without  any  lens  behind 
the  mirror,  ami  n  convex  (jlass  renders  the  image  blurred. 

In  MijopiaXhe  r&ys  arc  convergent  on  leaving  the  eye,  hence 
the  funihis  ciiTinot  lie  seen  by  an  emmetropic  eye  until  they 
have  been  rcrulorcil  parallel  by  a  concave  lens.  The  weakest 
concave  Ions  which  makes  the  details  of  the  fundus  clear,  is 
the  measure  of  the  myopia — provided,  of  course,  that  neither 
the  piitient  nor  tlic  8ur<jeon  is  using  his  accommodation;  if  a 
Btr-oiigcr  lenw  is  used,  the  rays  are  rendered  divergent,  and  can 
then  only  lie  focussed  by  the  surgeon  using  his  accommoda- 
tion; thirt,  liowever,  is  done  instinctively,  and  by  most  people 
uncoiisciouely,  so  that  the  fundus  is  still  clearly  seen  with  a 
concave  lens  iinicli  stronger  than  that  required  to  correct  the 
myopia.     It  follows  from  wlmt  has  been  said  that: 

In  Myopia  (he  fundus  can  only  he  seen  by  itsiny  a  concave  lens; 
and  the  weakest  roncave  glass  with  whi^'h  it  ran  Iw  seen  is  the  measure 
of  the  Myupia. 

In  Ifypermetropia,  if  the  patient's  accommodation  is  rcla.xed, 
the  rays  leave  the  eye  diverging.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  clear  view  of  the  fundus  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  surgeon 


Fx^.  ?    Appearana-  oi'  disc  XT'.  asUamaitdtn    (Duvet  wia/f«  J 
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using  his  accommodation.  Most  people  are  unconscious  of  the 
act  of  accommodation,  and  therefore,  upon  seeing  the  fundus 
clearly,  may  think  that  the  eye  is  emmetropic ;  but  if  a 
convex  glass  should  be  placed  behind  the  mirror,  the  accom- 
modation will  partially  relax,  and  the  fundus  will  be  still 
clearly  seen.     It  follows  therefore  that : 

The  fundus  of  a  Hypermetropic  eye  can  be  seen  with  a  convex 
lens  ;  and  the  strongest  convex  lens  with  which  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
is  the  measure  of  the  hypermetropia. 

To  recapitulate.  If  when  the  patient's  accommodation,  and 
that  of  the  surgeon,  is  relaxed,  the  fundus  is  clearly  seen 
vnthout  any  lens  behind  the  mirror,  the  case  may  be  one  of 
Emmetropia  or  Hypermetropia^  but  cannot  be  Myopia.  If  a 
convex  lens  renders  the  image  blurred,  it  is  Emmetropia;  if  it 
remains  distinct,  it  is  Hypermetropia;  if  the  fundus  can  only 
be  clearly  seen  vnth  a  concave  lenSy  it  is  Myopia. 

The  weakest  concave  lens  is  the  measure  of  the  myopia. 

The  strongest  convex  lens  is  the  measure  of  the  hypermetropia. 

In  Astigmatism^  the  disk  usually  appears  to  be  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  the  vessels  which  run  in  different  directions  are 
viewed  under  different  conditions  (see  Figs.  1  and  2  on  the 
opposite  page) ;  thus,  if  the  eye  is  emmetropic  in  the  horizontal 
meridian,  and  myopic  in  the  vertical,  the  vertical  vessels  will 
be  clearly  seen,  but  the  horizontal  will  require  a  concave  lens 
to  render  them  distinct.  This  follows  from  what  was  said  in 
p.  355,  for  since  the  rays  from  any  point  on  the  retina  which 
come  out  through  the  horizontal  meridian  are  parallel,  they 
are  focussed  on  the  observer's  retina,  and  by  the  rule  there 
given,  a  vertical  linear  image  of  the  point  will  be  formed  on  the 
observer's  retina.  If  a  vertical  vessel  be  looked  at,  it  is  seen 
clearly,  because  all  its  points  form  elongated  vertical  images 
which  overlap  one  another,  whilst  the  horizontal  vessel,  on 
the  contrary,  looks  blurred,  because  the  images  of  its  points 
are  elongated,  not  in  the  direction  of  its  length  but  across  it. 
If  a  concave  lens  is  placed  behind  the  mirror  of  such  a 
strength  as  to  bring  the  rays  coming  through  the  vertical 
(myopic)  meridian  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  the  horizontal 
vessels  will  be  clearly  seen. 

Hence  we  get  this  rule  for  the  estimation  of  astigmatism : 

The  refraction  of  either  principal  meridian  can  be  ascertained  by 


I 
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jmding  the  weakest  concave  or  strongest  convex  lens  vnth  which  the 
vessels  whose  course  Lt  at  right  angles  to  that  meridian,  can  be  seen. 

With  practice,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  oatigmatism  with 
great  accuracy  by  this  method  in  most  cases,  but  there  are 
several  difficulties.  On  the  disk  itself,  vessels  can  usually  be 
found  running  in  several  directions,  but  the  refraction  of  the 
region  ot  the  yellow  spot,  and  not  that  of  the  optic  disk,  is  what 
is  required,  and  in  the  region  of  the  macula  there  arc  but  few 
vessels  to  be  found,  and  these  frequently  do  not  He  in  the 
principal  meridians.  Mr.  Tempest  Anderson  has  endeavored 
to  remove  this  difficulty  by  an  ingenious  apparatua  by  which 
an  image  of  fine  wires  radiating  from  a  common  centre  is 
thrown  on  the  retina,  those  of  the  lines  which  correspond  to 
the  principal  meridians  of  refraction  being  used  as  test-objecta. 

iv.  Testinif  by  tlie  indireot  method  of  ophthalmoscopic  exam- 
iaatioiL 

In  Etnmetropia  the  iviage  remai/is  of  the  same  size,  whatever  is 
the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  observed  eye. 

In  Myopia  the  image  enlarges  as  the  lens  is  withdrawn  from  the 
eye.  J 

In  Hypermelropia  it  diminishes. 

In  Astigmatism,  the  shape  of  the  disk  appears  to  change  as 
the  lens  is  withdrawn.  "When  the  lens  is  close  to  the  eye,  the 
disk  appears  oval,  and  the  long  diameter  corresponds  to  the 
meridian  of  least  refractioQ  (which  is  the  reverse  of  what 
occurs  in  the  direct  method) ;  as  the  lens  is  withdrawn,  the 
relative  size  of  the  diameters  changes  until  the  long  axis  of  the 
disk  corresponds  with  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction. 

V.  Testiiif  with  mirror  alone,  held  at  a  distanoe.  (a)  Fundus- 
image  Test,  (b)  Betinoscopy. — In  addition  to  the  methods  of 
using  the  ophthalmoscope  already  deBcribed,  the  two  follow- 
ing are  very  useful  in  estimating  refraction.  The  first  of  these 
may  he  called  the  "Fundus-image"  test,  the  other  has  been 
called  "  Retinoscopy,"  but  would  be  more  appropriately  desig- 
nated by  some  such  term  as  "  Shadow  Test,"  In  both,  the 
ophthalmoscopic  mirror  alone  is  employed,  and  is  held  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  eye. 

(a)  Fundus-image  Test. — If  the  mirror  be  held  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  an  Emmetropic  eye,  do  image  of  any  de- 
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tails  of  the  fundus  is  seen,  but  only  a  red  reflex ;  this  is  be- 
cause only  the  very  minute  point  of  the  fundus  is  seen  which 
lies  on  the  axis  along  which  light  is  reflected  into  the  eye,  for 
the  rays  from  any  other  point  on  the  fundus  form  a  pencil  of 
rays  parallel  to  the  axis  on  which  the  point  is  sitnated,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  rays  from  any  two  such  points  have  reached 
the  distance  at  which  the  observer's  eye  is  placed,  the  two 
pencils  are  widely  separated  (Fig.  110). 


In  myopia  and  hyperraetropia,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
fundus  is  seen  whose  extent  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
ametropia.  In  Myopia,  as  we  have  seen,  a  real  inverted  image 
(a'  b'.  Fig.  Ill)  of  the  fundus  is  formed  in  the  air  at  the  pa- 


tient's "  fiir-point,"  and,  since  this  is  in  front  of  the  patient's 
eye,  it  appears  to  move  in  the  opposrte  direction  when  the  ob- 
server's head  is  carried  from  side  to  side. 

In  Hypermetropia,  the  emerging  rays  form  divergent  pencils, 
.  bencotheimageof  the  fundus  is  virtual  and  erect,  and  is  formed 
behind  the  patient's  eye  (see  Fig,  112).     The  image  therefore 
appears  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  observer's  head. 
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Hence  we  get  this  rule  : 

If  while  the  mirror  is  hekl  two  feet  or  more  from  ike  eye,  any  de- 
tails of  the  fundus  are  seen,  the  eye  is  either  hypermetropic  or  myopic. 
If  the  vessels  move  in  tlie  same  direction  as  ike  head,  it  is  ffypcrmt- 
tropic;  if  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  Myopic. 


i 


Relinoscopy,  or  the  Shadow  lest. — When  light  is  reflected 
iDto  an  eye  from  a  mirror  licid  at  a  distance  of  a  little  over  a 
metre,  and  the  mirror  rotated  to  and  fro  on  one  of  its  axea,  the 
appearance  seen  through  the  sight-hole  of  the  roirror  varies 
with  the  refraction  of  the  ej'e. 

In  one  position  of  the  mirror,  the  whole  pupil  ie  occupied 
by  a  red  reflex,  but  if  it  he  rotated  slightly,  this  red  reflex 
Bhilts  its  position  so  that  ii  limited  area  of  the  pupil  becomes 
lees  illuminated,  and  the  appearance  presented  is  that  of  a 
shadow  creeping  a  short  distance  over  the  pupillary  area  (Fig. 
113). 

If  a  concave  mirror  he  used,  the  "  shadow"  appears  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation  in  myopia,' 

Oand  in  the  opposite  direction  in  hypernietropia. 
Before  considering  how  this  fact  may  be  utilized 
as  an  accurate  test,  not  only  of  the  kind  of  error, 
Fia.  li.t.       but  also  of  its  degree,  it  would  be  well  to  explain 

the  rationale  of  the  phenomena. 
When  rays  of  light  from  a  lamp  (l,  Fig.  114)  fall  on  a  con- 
cave mirror  (M[)  they  are   rendered   convergent,  and  an  in- 
verted image  of  the  lamp-flame  (/,)  is  formed  in  the  air  a  little 

'  There  ii  one  exception  to  this,  vfhicli  will  be  noticed  presently.  (See  p.  100). 


I 
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nearer  the  patient  than  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror, 
which  should  bo  about  ten  inches  (25  cm.)  If  the  mirror  be 
rotated  in  any  direction — say  dowowardB — as  to  m„  the  aerial 
image  of  the  lamp-flame  will  move  in  the  same  directioD,  aa 
to  ^.  If  the  eye  is  myopic  to  such  a  degree  that  its  "  far- 
point"  coincides  with  the  position  of  i,  or  /„  a  well-detined 
image  of  one  of  these  will  be  formed  on  the  retina  at  l\  or  l\, 
and  since  the  relative  position  of  external  objects  is  inverted 
on  the  retina,  the  lower  the  aerial  image,  the  higher  will  be 
that  on  the  retina.  In  other  words,  the  retinal  image  of  the 
flame  will  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  mirror. 

In  any  other  state  of  refraction  but  that  just  indicated,  no 
true  retinal  image  of  the  flame  will  be  formed,  but  a  circular 
"diffusion-image."  The  size  of  the  latter  will  vary  with  that 
of  the  pupil,  and  with  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  but  it  will  in 
any  case  occupy  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
fundus.     Since  the  size  of  the  dilated  pupil  is,  practically,  a 


fixed  quantity,  that  of  the  diffusion-image  will  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  refraction  differs  from  a  myopia,  with  the 
"  far-point"  at  the  aerial  image.  The  diffusion-image,  however, 
enlarges  more  rapidly  with  increasing  degrees  of  myopia  than 
with  increasing  degrees  of  hypermetropia,  owing  to  the  greater 
length  of  the  eye  iu  the  former  case. 

It  is  evident  that  in  any  case,  the  movement  of  the  "  diffu- 
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eion-image"  muBt  always  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tliat 
of  tbe  rotation  of  the  oiirror.'  Therefore  the  difference  in 
the  appearance  in  myopia  and  bypermetropia  does  not  depend 
on  a  real  diflerence  in  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  light 
on  the  fundus,  but  on  a  difference  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  fundus  is  seen,  in  the  two  cases.  What  this  differ- 
ence is,  the  reader  will  eusily  see  by  referring  to  what  has  been 
already  said  when  speaking  of  the"fundu8-image"  test  (see  p. 
394).  We  then  saw  that  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  an  erect 
image  of  the  fundus  is  seen  in  hypermetropia  and  an  inverted 
image  in  myopia,  while  in  emmetropia  only  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  the  fundus  is  visible.  Hence  in  hypermetropia  the 
"diffusion-image"  is  seen  to  move  in  its  true  direction,/,  e.,  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  mirror,  while  in  myopia  it  appears  to  move  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  the  actual  one, !.  e,,  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  mirror.  The  mode  of  production  of  the  chanicteristic 
shadow  vrill  be  made  plain  by  the   following  diagrams.     Fig. 


115  represents  a  hypermetropic  eye,  and  tbe  degree  of  hyper- 
metropia is  such  that  a  virtual  image  [a'  b')  of  a  portion  of  tbe 
fundus  (a  b)  is  visible. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  assume  that,  in  the  first 
position  of  the  mirror,  the  "  diffusion-image"  exactly  coincidea 
with  a  b;  therefore  the  whole  of  a'  b'  will  be  illuminated,  and 
the  whole  of  the  pupil  appear  occupied  by  a  red  reflex.    Now 

I  If  a  plane  mirror  be  UEDid,  the  retinal  image  will  moye  in  the  aamt  direotion 
as  the  mirror,  and  (be  aiipuarance  will  therefore  be  tbe  revene  of  that  described 
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let  the  mirror  be  rotated  downwards,  bo  that  the  "  diffuaion- 
image"  no  longer  coincides  with  a  i,  but  is  shifted  upwards 
to  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line ;  the  lower  por- 
tion of  a  li,  and  therefore  of  a'  b',  corresponding  to 
s,  will  now  not  be  illuminated,  and  therefore  will 
appear  as  a  "shadow,"  while  the  upper  part,  corre- 
sponding to  i,  will  give  the  red  reflex.  Hence  the 
lower  part  of  the  pupil  will  prepent  a  "  shadow," 
while  the  remainder  will  be  bright  (Fig.  116).  In 
other  words,  the  "shadow  has  moved  upwards,  or  in  the 
opposUe  direction  to  the  mirror. 

In  myopia,  if  the  mirror  ia  rotated  downwards,  a  diflerent 
appearance  will  be  produced.  Let  Fig.  117  represent  an  eye 
which  is  myopic  to  such  an  extent  that  an  inverted  image  a 
of  a  portion  of  the  fundus,  a  b,  is  formed.     If,  as  before,  the 
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"diffueion-image"  coincidee  with  a  6  in  the  first  position  of  the 
mirror,  the  whole  of  a'  b',  and  therefore  the  whole  of  the  pupil, 
will  appear  of  a  red  color.  If  the  mirror  be  now  rotated 
downwards  so  that  the  "diflusion-image''  is  shifted  upwards 
toward  a,  to  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  (Fig. 
117),  the  part  of  a  A  nearest  to  b  will  now  not  be 
illumined,  and  therefore  the  portion  of  the  image 
a'  b'  nearest  to  b'  (corresponding  to  s)  will  be  in 
shadow,  while  the  remainder  (corresponding  to  a) 
will  still  give  the  red  reflex.  In  other  words,  the 
shadow  has  appeared  to  move  downwards,  that  is, 
in  the  same  direction  aa  the  mirror,  and  the  pupil  will  present 
the  appearance  as  shown  in  Fig.  118. 
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Besides  the  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  ehadow,  which 
is  due  to  the  kind  of  ametropia,  there  are  differences  id  the 
rate  of  movement  and  the  brightness  of  the  reflex  which  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  ametropia.  The  higher  the  degree  the 
larger  is  the  area  of  fundus  seen  (see  p.  395),  hut  this  is  pro- 
portionateiy  less  magnitied.  Hence,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
real  movement  of  the  light  on  the  fundus,  the  movement  of 
the  "  shadow "  will  ap/tmr  to  he  slower  in  high  than  in  low 
degrees. 

Tlie  hrightnesa  of  the  reflex  also  varies  with  the  degree  of 
ametropia.  We  have  seen  that  in  low  myopia  (about  1  D.)  a 
well-defined  retinal  image  of  the  flame  is  formed ;  hence  in 
this  condition  the  light  is  most  concentrated  on  the  futKlne. 
In  proportion  as  the  refraction  diftiirs  from  this,  the  larger  ia 
the  area  of  the  fundus  over  which  the  eame  amount  of  light  ifl 
spread,  hence  the  illumination  of  any  given  point  is  propor- 
tionately diminished. 

The  practical  bearing  of  what  has  been  said  will  be  made 
plain  by  a  few  examples. 

Ex'tmple  1, — The  reflex  is  dull,  the  shadow  moves  in  the 
opposite  din,'ftion  to  the  mirror,  hut  onlj"  a  short  dista,nce 
across  the  pupil.     The  case  is  one  of  high  hypermetropia. 

If  convex  lenses  of  increasing  strength  he  now  placed  before 
the  eye,  the  reflex  becomes  brighter,  the  movement  of  the 
shadow  greater,  but  its  edge  less  defined ;  finally,  the  shadow 
becomes  indistinct,  and  then,  if  still  stronger  leases  are  used, 
it  reappears,  moving,  however,  now  in  the  same  direction  as' 
the  mirror,  and  the  eye  has  been  rendered  myopic. 

We  have  seen  that  the  myopic  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  inversion  of  the  fundus  image,  and  as  this  occurs  at  the 
far-point  of  the  eye,  it  can  only  be  seen  when  the  latter  is 
between  the  patient  and  observer,  and  not  too  near  the  latter; 
for  this  reason  a  myopia  of  less  than  ^  (1  D.)  cannot  therefore 
be  recognized  at  the  distance  at  which  the  mirror  is  asaalljr 
held,  but  it  the  distance  be  increased,  a  very  much  smaller 
amount  can  be  recognized. 

There  are  two  ways  of  estimating  the  amount  of  Ametropia 
by  this  method ;  the  one  is  to  increase  gradually  the  strength 
of  the  lens  until  the  myopic  shadow  is  seen,  and  then  to  deduot 
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^  (1  D.)  from  the  lena  used.  The  other  is  to  find  the  weakest 
lens  which  renders  the  shadow  indistinct.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice, it  will  be  found  that  the  lens  which  corrects  the  ametropia 
can  be  found  in  this  way.  As  the  tendency  is  rather  to  over- 
correct  hypermetropia  by  this  test,  and  so  render  the  eye 
myopic,  it  is  a  good  plan,  as  soon  as  the  lens  has  been  found 
which  appears  to  correct  the  ametropia,  to  hold  the  mirror 
further  away,  and  see  if  there  is  then  a  myopic  shadow,  if  so, 
a  weaker  lens  must  of  course  be  taken. 

Example  2. — The  reflex  is  bright,  and  the  shadow  moves  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  pupillary  area,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  rotation  of  the  mirror.  Hypermetropia  of  low 
degree.     It  is  to  be  corrected  as  in  the  preceding  example. 

Example  3. — The  reflex  is  very  dull,  and  the  shadow  moves 
very  slightly,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror.  High 
myopia.  Concave  lenses  should  now  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
eye,  their  strength  being  increased  until  the  shadow  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction.  A  lens  a  little  weaker  than  this 
will  give  the  correction. 

Example  4. — The  reflex  is  brighter,  and  the  shadow  moves  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  mirror,  and  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  pupil.     Low  myopia.     Correct  ae  in  preceding  example. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  test,  however,  consists  in  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  astu/- 
■matism.  The  refraction  of  any  one  meridian  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  noting  the  movement  of  the  shadow  in  that  meridian; 
this  will  be  made  plain  by  a  few  examples. 

Example  1. — The  mirror  being  rotated  upon  its  vertical  axis 
(so  that  the  light  moves  transversely  on  the  retina),  the  emme< 
tropic  appearance  is  seen;  whilst,  on  rotating  the  mirror  upon 
its  horizontal  axis  (so  that  the  light  moves  vertically  on  the 
retina),  a  shadow  is  seen  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
mirror.  Here  the  case  is  one  of  Simple  Myopic  Astigmatism; 
the  horizontal  meridian  being  the  emmetropic,  and  the  ver- 
tical the  myopic.  In  order  to  correct  the  error,  we  use  a 
concave  cylindrical  lens  with  its  axis  horizontal. 

Example  2, — We  will  now  suppose  that  in  testing  the  hori- 
zontal merid\aD(by  causing  the  light  to  travel  transversely)  the 
fihadow  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tliat  of  the  mirror, 
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I  is  no  distinct  shitdow  in  the  vertical  meridiui. 

'  the  L-      i  18  one  of  Simple  Hypennatropic  Astigmatism, 

•tin  be     'frected  by  a  convex  cylinder  with  its  axis  vertical. 

mpl4      . — If  in   both  meridianti  the  movemeiit  of  the 

V  ii        ates  the   same  kind  of  error,  a   diflerence  in  de- 

I        !  ma  suspected  if  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  move- 

'  is   ti      :ed.     Spherical  lenaes  roust  now  be    placed    in 

t  of  the  eye  until  one  is  found  which  renders  oue  meridian 
emmetropic.  If  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  this  still 
remains  ametropic,  the  c  'Compound  Astigmatiitm 

which  has  been  converted  pherical  lens  into  ono  of 

Simple  Astigmatism.  "  ig  error  can  be  correct**! 

by  a  cylindrical  lens  ha       r         ax  s  in  the  direction  of  the 
corrected  meridian  (as  in  iixa        cs  1  and  2). 

Example  4, — The  shadow  niui        n  the  same  direction  as  the 
mirror  in  one  meridian,  and  le  oppoeite  direction  in  the 

other  meridian.  The  caee  one  of  Mixed  Astigmatism. 
Spherical  lenaes  should  now  ilai  id  in  front  of  the  eye,  so 
as  to  correct  one  meridian,  thus  converting  the  case  into  oup 
of  Simple  Aatigmatiem.  For  i  itance — a  hypermetropic 
shadow  is  seen  moving  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  and  a 
myopic  shadow  in  the  vertical.  Convex  lenses  are  need,  and 
it  is  found  that  +  ^  (+  2  D.)  renders  the  horizontal  meridian 
emmetropic.  The  vertical  meridian  will,  however,  have  been 
rendered  more  myopic,  for  it  was  myopic  to  begin  with  and 
+  ^  (+  2  D.)  has  been  added.  To  correct  liie  error,  a  con- 
cave cylinder  of  greater  strength  than  ^  (2  B.)  most  Dow  be 
used  with  its  axis  horizontal.  (The  reason  for  the  ase  of  this 
higher  cylinder  we  have  already  learned.)  Now,  if  with  +  ^ 
(-f  2  D.)  sph.  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  — ^  { — 4  D.)  cylinder 
glass  to  correct  the  vertical  meridian,  the  indication  is  that  this 
meridian  is  myopic  to  the  extent  of  one-twentieth  (2  D.) — (for 
one-twentieth  out  of  one-tenth  has  been  employed  in  nentral- 
izing  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  spherical  lena).  Another 
method  is  to  correct  each  principal  meridian  with  acylioder. 
In  practice,  however,  this  latter  plan  is  leas  cooveDieot,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  insure  the  axes  of  the  lenses  being  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 
If  the  principal  meridians  are  not  exactly  borizont^  and 
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vertical,  but  elightly  oblique,  and  if  the  mirror  is  rotated  on  ita 
horizontal  or  vertical  axis,  the  edge  of  tbe  shadow  will  coin- 
cide, not  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  mirror,  but  with  the 
nearest  principal  meridian,  and  will  therefore  indicate  the  di- 
rection of  the  latter ;  aometimea,  however,  it  is  easier  to  judge 
of  the  direction  of  the  movement  than  of  the  exact  amount  of 
obliquity  of  the  shadow  edge. 

We  have  seen  that  the  real  movement  of  tbe  light  (and 
therefore  of  the  "  shadow")  on  the  fundus  is  along  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  on  which  the  mirror  is  rotated.  The 
motion  of  the  light  always  appears  to  take  place  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  shadow  whatever  may  be 
its  real  movement.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  simple  ex- 
periment of  passing  a  card  with  ita  edge  held  obliquely  in  a 
horizontal  direction  across  an  aperture  (as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Charnley').  It  will  then  be  seen  that  although  the  real  move- 
ment of  the  card  is  horizontal,  its  apparent  direction  is  along 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  its  edge ;  hence  the  direction  in 
which  tbe  shadow  moves  across  the  pupil  depends  on  the 
direction  of  ita  edge,  i.  e.,  of  the  margin  of  the  diffusion- 
image  formed  on  the  retina. 

In  aetigmatism  (to  simplify  the  explanation,  we  will  here 
assume  that  the  astigmatism  is  Simple),  the  outline  of  the  dif- 
fusion-image is  not  exactly  circular  but  oval,  and  only  those 
parts  of  its  outline  will  be  clearly  seen  whose  directions  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  emmetropic  meridian.  For  example, 
supposing  the  vertical  meridian  to  be  myopic  and  the  hori- 
zontal emmetropic  (Simple  Myopic  Astigmatism ),  then,  at  the 
"far-point"  of  the  myopic  (vertical)  meridian,  there  will  be 
formed  horizontal  linear  images  of  every  point  on  the  outline 
of  the  diffusion-figure ;  hence  only  the  horizontal  edges  will  be 
clearly  seen,  because  here  alone  will  the  linear  images  he  super- 
posed :  so  that  the  edge  of  the  shadow  will  be  horizontal,  and 
its  movement  will  be  in  the  vertical  meridian  whether  the 
mirror  be  rotated  on  a  horizontal  axis  or  on  one  which  is 
slightly  inclined  to  the  horizontal.  By  these  actions  it  will 
be  known  that  the  principal  meridians  are  vertical  and  hori- 
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KODtal.  Iq  the  same  way  if  the  meridians  are  oblique,  the 
amount  of  obliquity  can  be  gauged  by  that  of  the  "  shadow- 
&  ' "  and  the  error  of  refraction  indicated  by  the  direction 
c  movement,  while  correction  will  be  given  by  a  cylinder 

1  its  axis  parallel  to  the  shadow-edge. 


Tbe  reader  will  Qnd  it  helpful  to  Tcrify  the  abuvo  BtntemenU  bv  otperimetiu 
on  the  anifical  eye  (page  330).  If  the  groiind-glaBs  retina  be  used,  and  tbe  err 
viewed  Trom  behind,  while  the  light  ii  thrown  in  through  the  pupil  in  the  EHnu 
waj-  at  in  retinoscojiy,  the  movement  of  t.lic  mtch  of  light  on  the  retina  can  b* 
seen,  and  will  he  found  to  be  in  the  oti  .'e  iirection  to  Ihe  rotBtion  of  lhi> 
mirror,  however  much  the  eye  ia  «hor  i     IcngthenEd.     (It  will  be  nolienl 

that  part  of  the  light  is  cut  off  on  the  ird  which  the  illuminated  patch 

moves,  hut  thU  does  not  sITovt  tbu  oi^.„.  n.)  It  will  also  be  leen  thai  ■ 
well-defined  iunge  of  the  flame  is  formed  wlien  the  eye  is  slightly  myopic,  w 
that  its  far-point  curreHponds  u>  the  aiJriul  iriiHire.  As  the  artificial  eye  Ushortenftl 
or  lengthened  the  image  of  the  dame  bei  ircular;  altliough   iDcivasing  in 

«iEe  more  rapidly  on  a  lenglhenini;  th  i  a  shortening  of  the  appamlus. 

Having  seen  the  real  movement,  the  ...  Hnovemcnt  U  best  seen  by  using 

the  opaque  retina.     The  appearance  i  Tent  alntei  of  redaction,  and  the 

effect  of  correcting  them  b;  tbe  placing  »■  g>iuH.c<  in  tbe  clip,  should  then  be  ob- 
served. Finnlly,  the  artificial  eye  should  be  ade  astigmatic  by  the  addition  of 
a  cylindrical  lens.  If  there  should  have  beei  made  a  myopic  meridian  in  tbe 
artificial  eye  nnd  the  ijrnund  jjinaa  relinii  shtnilil  be  ii-ed  with  tbp  licbt  placed 
behind  it,  it  will  be  found  thai  the  only  tinea  on  the  f>indu«  which  are  distinctly 
seen  are  those  which  ere  at  right  angles  to  tbe  myopic  meridian,  and  that  theee 
lines  (corresponding  to  the  edges  of  the  shadows  in  the  test]  can  be  focuaaed  on 
a  screen  placed  at  tbe  "  far-point  "  of  the  myopic  meridian.  With  the  opaque 
retina,  the  appearance  seen  in  the  natural  astigmatic  eye  c»n  be  closely  imitated- 

vi.  Other  objective  teita. — Among  the  objective  methode  ot 
estimating  astigmatism  must  be  mentioned  the  meaaoremeDt 
of  the  curvature  of  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye  by 
special  instruments.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the  Ophthal- 
mometer of  Java]  and  Schiiitz.  It  measures  the  refractioD  of 
the  c<ymea  only;  and  both  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  its 
cost,  it  is  of  value  rather  as  a  scientific  instrument  than  aa  a 
practical  test.  It  works  on  the  principle,  which  is  common  to 
most  ophthalmometers,  of  calculating  the  curvature  of  the  cor- 
neal surface  from  the  size  of  the  images  of  a  given  object  re- 
flected in  it.  The  chief  novelty  of  the  instrument  consiets  in 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
image  in  the  principal  meridians  of  an  astigmatic  cornea  is 
graphically  indicated,  so  that  it  can  be  at  once  seen  how  many 


dioptrea  of  astigmatism  it  corresponds  to.  Since,  however, 
aatigmatipm  of  the  cornea  can  be  increased,  diminished,  or 
neutralized  by  asligraatiem  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the  value 
of  the  instrument  as  a  practical  test  is  not  very  great  except  in 
aphakic  eyes. 
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Section  VI. — Gkneral  Considerations. 

The  use  of  mydriatics  soraetimea  entails  ao  much  incon. 
venience  to  the  patient  that  it  is  of  importance  to  know  in 
what  cases  they  may  be  dispensed  with. 

In  myopia,  the  employment  of  a  mydriatic  is  not  as  a  rule 
necessary  except  in  the  case  of  young  children,  or  when  astig- 
matism is  present. 

In  patients  under  twenty  with  hypermetropia  or  astigmatism, 
the  accommodation  should  as  a  rule  be  paralyzed. 

In  those  who  are  slightly  older — say,  from  twenty  to  thirty — 
a  mydriatic  can  often  be  dispensed  with,  provided  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  glasses  not  relieving  the  symptoms,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  re-testing  can  be  procured. 

Alter  the  age  of  thirty,  mydriatics  are  seldom  necessary. 

No  bard  and  fast  line  can,  however,  be  laid  down,  and  much 
will  depend  on  individual  circumstances.  Thns,  if  a  patient  is 
using  the  eyes  for  near  vision  for  many  hours  daily,  as  is  the 
case  with  clerks  aud  needlewomen,  a  very  accurate  correction 
is  necessary  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  are  only  used  for 
near  vision  for  a  short  time,  an  approximate  estimation,  mude 
without  the  use  of  atropine,  is  sufficient.  The  fact  that  a 
patient  has  previously  worn  glasses  without  relief  to  his 
symptoms,  will  also  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  very  careful 
examination. 

When  the  exact  refraction  of  the  eyes  has  been  ascertained, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  full  correction  should  be 
ordered,  and  whether  the  glasses  should  be  worn  always  or 
only  occasionally.  In  young  m3'opes  it  is  said  that  the  con- 
stant wearing  of  glasses  which  fully  correct  the  ametropia  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  myopia,  and  that  it  is  better  to  give 
such  patients  a  glass  which  will  enable  them  to  see  at  their 
working  distance  without  using  any  accommodation.     That 


torrc'        I  ^^ocs  tend  to  increase  the  myopia  is  a  propoeitJou 

111     it  is  ult  to  prove,  but  the  belief  is  almost  universsl 

ttuiong  German  ophthalmic  surgeons  that  such  is  the  case,  anil 

ir  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  are  much  greater 

n  occur  in  t  is  country,  owing  to  the  greater  prevalence  of 

in  Germany;  hence  it  Is  a  safe  rule  in  ordering  glosses 

jiiyopes  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  give  less  than  full  cor- 

n        n,  endeavoring  to  adapt  the  eye  for  a  distance  of  about 

twenty  inches.     Directions  are  to  be  given  that  these  glasses 

should  be  worn  constan  iv  ..dditional  glass  required 

for  distance  may  be  addeu  in  ttie  lornj  >f  eye-glasses  which  can 

be  placed  in   front  of   the  spectacles  when  accurate   distant 

vision  is  required.     If,  however,  the  patient  has  been  under 

observation  some  months,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  in 

;  myopia  and  no  evidence  of  any  thinning  of  the  choroid, 
lull  correction  may  be  given. 

In  patients  from  fifteen  to  thirtj  e  years  of  age.  fall  cor- 
rection may  be  ordered  for  all  purposes  in  low  degrees  of  my- 
opia, i.  e.,  of  less  than  — -^  { —  3  D,).  Alter  thirty-five,  myopes 
with  a  higher  correction  than  —  -^s  ( —  3  !>.)  will  nut  be  suited 
for  near  vision,  and  will  require  other  glasses  for  such  objects, 
whilst  myopes  ot'^  {3  D.)  will  not  require  glasses  for  near  ob- 
jects because  they  can  read  at  thirteen  inches  (38  cm).  The 
difficulty  which  is  felt  at  first  in  using  the  glasses  for  near 
vision  is  soon  overcome  by  practice.  If,  however,  such  patients 
have  for  several  years  constantly  worn  glasses  which  correct 
their  myopia,  they  will  generally  be  able  to  coDtinae  oeing 
them  for  all  purposes  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five.  After  this 
they  n'ill  require  for  near  vision  the  addition  to  their  glaeaes 
of  the  presbyopic  correction  corresponding  to  their  age  {see 
table  on  p.  341,  and  p.  408). 

In  the  higher  degrees  of  myopia  even  young  myopes,  when 
their  myopia  is  corrected,  find  it  irksome  or  impossible  to  ase 
the  amount  of  accommodation  necessary  for  near  vision.  This 
is  not  on  account  of  the  accommodative  action  being  any 
greater  than  it  is  in  emmetropia,  but  that  in  myopia  there  are 
structnral  peculiarities  of  the  ciliary  muscle;  and  this  com* 
bined  with  the  fiict  that  the  muscle  is  seldom,  or  never,  called 
into  action,  renders  the  effi>rt  both  difBcalt  and  punfnl.     In 
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Buch  cases  full  correction  may  be  given  for  distance ;'  and  for 
near  vision  a  glass  wealter  in  proportion  to  the  distance  for 
which  it  IB  desired  to  adapt  the  eyes. 

.Fbr  example. — A  myope  of  one-fourth  (10  D.)  reijnires  to  see 
at  twenty  inches  (50  cm,).  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  a  convex 
lenB  having  this  focal  length,  i.  e.,  +  ^  (-f  2  D.),  must  be 
added  to  the  glass  which  corrects  the  myopia.  Li  this  instance 
—  I  ( — 10  D.)  adapts  the  eye  for  parallel  rays,  whilst  + -^ 
(-f-  2  D.)  renders  the  rays  parallel  which  come  from  a  point 
twenty  inches  (50  cm.)  away.  Hence  —  i  ( —  8  D.)  will  effect 
the  required  object. 

In  ordering  glasses  for  hypermetropia,  we  have  to  consider 
whether  the  patient,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  use  his  accom- 
modation constantly,  will  be  able  to  relax  it  completely ;  this 
being  necessary  for  distant  vision  if  full  correction  should  be 
given.  In  young  subjects  it  takes  a  very  long  time,  and  more 
patience  and  perseverance  than  some  possess,  to  get  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  a  full  correction;  hence,  although  a  tew 
surgeons  order  it,  it  is  generally  better  to  deduct  something. 
As  to  the  amouni,  to  be  subtracted,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  opinion  and  practice.  Some  correct  all  the  mani- 
fest hypermetropia;  others  subtract  a  constant  fraction — 
usually  half  of  the  latent;  others,  again,  take  off  a  constant 
amount,  as  -g\  or  jij  (0.50  or  1.0  D.),  from  the  total  hyperme- 
tropia. A  rule  which  practically  works  well,  is  to  deduct  half 
a  dioptre  from  the  total  hypermetropia  when  the  glasses  are  to 
be  worn  constantly,  and  to  give  full  correction  when  they  are 
only  to  be  worn  for  near  vision.  After  the  age  of  thirty,  full 
correction  may  always  be  given. 

As  to  whether  glasses  should  be  worn  constantly  or  only 
occasionally,  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Theoretically,  no  doubt,  it  is  best  that  the  ametropia  should 
be  kept  constantly  corrected,  hut  there  are  often  objections  on 
the  part  of  patients  and  friends  to  the  constant  wearing  of 
glasses.  Myopes,  when  supplied  with  glasses,  may  generally 
be  left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  as  to  the  manner  of 
using  them.  In  children  with  hypermetropia,  the  constant  use 
of  glasses  should  be  insisted  on;  but  in  adults  with  hyperme- 
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ERRORS    OP    REFRACTION. 

I      leai       M  one-thirteenth  (3  B.)  U  is  sufficient  if  the 
I     a      worn  for  near  vision.     In  the  higher  degrees  of 
rmetropia  and  in  aatigmatism  of  one-fortieth  (1  D.)  or 
'iiure.      ey  shoi   d  be  worn  constantly. 

iita  are  often  very  anxious  to  have  eye-glaasee  pre- 
instoad  of  spectacles.     When   corrections  ar«  only  to 
Si        ccasionally,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  eye-glass  pro- 
tl       there  is  uo  astigmatism ;  but  where  astigmatism  is 
i-  spectacles  are  necessary,  because  with  the  eye-glaes  it 
t  to  insure  the  a  3      linder  being  always  in 

correct  position.     Theo  )  til!  about  the  age  of 

■five,  the  glass  which  coir         ihk  eye  for  distance  should 
;       r  near  vision.      This       acti:  illy  the  case,  except   in 
of  high  degree  or  in  my  which  is  not  corrected 

alter  the  age  of  thirty.     A.        forty-five,  however,  the 
al  decay  of  the  function  .^.ommodation  (presbyopia) 

ves  the  near-point  to  an  iuconvtoient  distance,  and  the 
loramodation  has  therefore  to  he  mpplemented  by  artifi- 
means.  The  method  of  ascertai  ing  the  presbyopic  cor- 
leL'iion  for  the  eniniotropie  eye  propei  to  each  age  is  given  in 
page  342.  In  ametropia,  as  a  rule,  the  glass  required  for  near 
vision,  is  the  presbyopic  correction  corresponding  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  added  to  the  glass  which  correcta  the  ame- 
tropia. 

Examples. — 1,  A  patient  aged  fifty  is  hypermetropic  to  the 
extent  of  one-twenty-fourth  (1.5  D.)  The  presbyopic  correc- 
tion for  the  age  of  fifty  ia  one-twentieth  (2  D.).  The  patient 
will  therefore  require  for  reading  +j'r  +  T(iF='i't  (+ 1'6  D. 
+  2  D.  =  3.5  D.) 

2.  A  patient  aged  fifty-five  is  myopic  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fortieth  (1  T>.)  The  presbyopic  correction  is  one-thirteenth 
(3  D.).  The  patient  therefore  will  require  for  near  vision  — A 
+  .V=  A  (—  1-0  D.  +  3  D.  =  2  D.). 

In  testing  a  patient  for  presbyopia,  it  should  always  first 
be  ascertained  whether  there  is  any  ametropia  and  its  amount, 
to  which  presbyopic  correction  should  be  added. 

There  are  a  few  practical  points  with  reference  to  spectacles 
which  should  be  attended  to.  It  is  essential  that  they  shootd 
not  only  he  of  the  proper  strength,  but  that  they  should  be  BO 
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fitted  that  each  eye  looks  through  the  centre  of  the  glass.  So 
that  in  prescribing  spectacles  when  the  patient  cannot  visit  the 
optician,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
one  pupil  to  that  of  the  other,  and  to  state  whether  they  are 
to  be  worn  for  distance  or  for  reading,  etc.  Patients  often 
ask  whether  they  should  get  "  pebbles  '*  or  glass.  There  is 
not  much  practical  advantage  in  the  former  and  they  are  much 
more  expensive ;  they  are,  however,  lighter  and  cooler,  and 
may  therefore  be  ordered  when  the  glasses  would  be  of  in- 
convenient weight.  In  most  pebbles,  the  crystal  is  cut  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  although  there  may  be  no  flaw  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  such  lenses  are  inferior  to  those  made  of  glass. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 


Auatoiny  and  Fhysiolo^. — Each  eye  is  acted  upon  by  thn 
pairs  of  muscles;  the  muscles  of  each  pair  rotate  the  globe  ' 
opposite  directions  round  the  same  axis;  the  three  axes  ci 
each  other  in  a  single  point,  which  remains  immovable  m  a 
movements,  and  is  therefore  called  the  centre  of  rotation. 

The  centre  of  rofaiion  is  situated  13.5  mm.  behind  the  corne 
and  therefore  rather  behind  the  geometric  centre  ot  the  globi 

The  fisiial  arls  or  line  is  the  straight  line  drawn  from  tt 
yellow  spot  through  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye.  In  ord( 
that  an  image  may  be  formed  on  the  yellow  spot,  the  objei 
must  lie  on  the  visual  axis.' 

The  pr'mary  position  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  minimui 
innervation  of  the  ocular  muscles;  the  head  is  held  erect,  th 
two  visual  lines  are  on  the  same  horizontal  plane,  aad  ai 
directed  straight  in  front  parallel  to  each  other, 

The  sis  muscles  referred  to  above,  are  the  four  recti  aod  th 
superior  and  inferior  oblique. 

All  the  rerti  arise  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  Aa  they  pai 
forwards,  they  diverge  from  one  another,  forming  a  hollow  coc 
which  includes  the  globe,  and  at  last  are  inserted  into  the  bcI< 
rotic  at  distances  ranging  from  6.5  to  8  mm.  from  the  comei 

•  The  tine  of  fixation  joint  the  object  looked  at  and  the  centre  of  rotatio: 
As,  however,  it  does  not  coincide  wilh  any  axis  of  the  eye,  or  with  the  cour 
of  any  niy,  there  don  not  leem  to  be  any  practical  advanta.ge  in  retaining  tJ 


margin.  The  insertion  of  the  interDal  rectus  is  moat  anterior, 
and  that  of  the  superior  rectus  most  posterior. 

The  obliqiiiis  superior  passcB  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  to 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  orbital  margin,  and  there  pass- 
ing through  a  pulley  takes  a  direction  bacliwards  and  outwards 
to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  globe  behind 
the  equator. 

The  ohllqinis  inferior  arises  from  the  inner  and  anterior  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  It  passes  backwards  and  outwards 
between  the  external  rectus  and  the  globe,  to  he  inserted  into 
the  sclerotic  at  its  upper  and  outer  part  behind  the  equator. 

Action  of  the  ocular  muscles. — The  action  of  any  muscle  will 
be  best  expressed  by  the  direction  in  which  it  causes  the  centre 
of  the  cornea  to  deviate  from  the  primary  position. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rota^ 
tion  and  the  action  of  each  individual  muscle  (see  Fig.  118): 


Sup.  lieclus    f  Hori'^ont^'-     Inner  extremity  in-  |  Upw»«l.  nnd  i.iw«rfs. 
,    Sd    V       1      cl  I  ned  forwards.    FoniiH  nnele  of  ^  i;"^  ,         ,.  , 

!n^  Rectus    |     «7- „ith  vimml  Imo  (Fig.  llfl).     j  Downwards  „nd  mwuni 


Inf.  Oblicjui 


HoriKonlal.  Outer  enlremity  in- 
clined nutwardfl.  Formn  an^ile 
of  88°  with  vifusi  line  (Fig.  IIU). 


Downu'srds  and  uuiwnrda. 

Vertii-at  dinmetar  of  [he 
cornen  inclined  down- 
WHrds  Hnd  outwania. 

I'pwurds  and  oulwurde. 


It  ia  evident  that  if  the  superior  rectus  acts  in  conjunction 
with  the  inferior  oblique,  the  inclination  inwards  caused  by  the 
former  muscle  will  be  counteracted  by  the  outward  movement 
of  the  latter,  hence  a  direct  movement  upwards  will  result.  In 
the  same  way,  if  the  inferior  rectus  and  superior  oblique  act 
together,  a  downward  movement  is  produced.  Although  in 
the  above  table  a  detinite  action  is  assigned  to  each  muscle, 
it  must  of  course  be  understood  that  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  eyes,  as  in  those  of  the  limbs,  all  the  muscles  are  con- 
cerned, for  they  are  all  in  a  condition  of  slight  tonic  contrac- 
tion, so  that  if  any  one  muscle  be  divided  or  paralyzed,  its 
opponent  will  cause  the  eye  to  deviate,  whilst  if  they  are  all 
divided,  the  globe  is  rendered  perceptibly  more  prominent. 
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Innervation  of  the  muscles. — The  nerves  auppljing  the  muaclea 
of  the  eye  are  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs.  The  Ihird 
nerve  (motor  oculi)  supplies  the  superior,  inferior,  and  iuternal 
rectus,  the  inferior  ohlique,  the  levator  palpebrte,  the  sphincter 


Lgraiu  of  ths  ttUchmenl]  ot  (he  mnaalM  of  tba  Lclt  «ja  ud  or  thtir  »1M 
ID,  tbs  latter  being  ro(>raieated  by  fins  linet.     Tba  ftiit  of  roUtiononha 

(AriarFlok.)    The  tblck  lioea  iodiatta  tbc  padtlonof  tbe  maa«l«a.    Tba 
I  rapreiant  Iba  mill  of  rotntloD. 


pupillffi,  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  fourth  (patheticus)  sup- 
plies the  superior  oblique.  The  sLclh  (ahducene)  supplies  the 
external  rectus. 

Associated  movements. — All  movementa  of  the  eye  have  for 
their  object  the  direction  of  the  visual  lines  to  the  same  point 
in  space;  the  movements  of  the  two  eyes  are  therefore  neces- 
sarily associated.  Thus  in  looking  upwards  or  downwards 
both  eyes  are  moved,  and  the  same  muscles  called  into  play 
in  each  eye.  In  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  both  eyes  are 
moved;  but  the  internal  rectus  of  one  is  associated  with  the 
external  rectus  of  the  other.     Both  the  internal  recti  cau  he 
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called  into  action  and  the  ejea  rotated  inwards,  bo  that  the 
visual  lines  converge.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
act  of  coniergenee  is  quite  independent  of  the  other  conjugate 
movements;  thus,  while  convergent,  and  the  amount  of  con- 
vergence remaining  the  same,  the  eyes  may  be  moved  upwards, 
downwards,  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  excessive  or  deficieut  convergence  without  the 
action  of  the  internal  recti  for  the  other  conjugate  movements 
being  in  any  way  iuterfered  with.  Convergence  is  always 
associated  with  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  the  act  of  accom- 
modation, and  in  the  normal  eye  the  amount  of  accommo- 
dation used  bcarB  a  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  con- 
vergence, ThuB,  in  looking  at  a  distant  object,  neither  accom- 
modation nor  convergence  is  used;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
object  ia  brought  nearer,  the  greater  are  the  necessary  amounts 
of  both  convergence  and  accommodation. 

When  both  the  visual  lines  are  directed  to  the  same  point, 
the  image  of  that  point  fsills  upon  the  yellow  spot  in  each  eye, 
and  the  two  retinal  images  are  combined  by  the  mind  to  form 
a  single  visual  impression  ;  this  ia  called  binocular  vision. 

If,  however,  while  the  visual  axis  of  one  eye  is  directed  to 
an  object,  the  other  deniatts  from  this  direction,  the  condition 
is  spoken  of  as  slrahismus,  or  squint.  It  is  evident  that  ia  the 
deviating  eye,  the  imago  of  the  object  on  .which  the  other  eye 
is  fixed,  will  fall,  not  on  the  yellow  spot,  but  on  some  other 
part  of  the  retina.  Thus,  if  the  eye  deviates  inwards,  it  will 
fall  to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot;  if  outwards,  to  ita 
outer  side.  The  mind  judges  of  the  position  of  an  object  {pro- 
jects the  image)  by  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  image 
falls :  if  on  the  yellow  spot,  the  object  is  known  to  be  on  the 
visual  line  ;  if  on  the  outer  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  the  object 
is  known  to  lie  to  the  inner  side  of  the  visual  line;  and  so 
on.  Now,  in  strabismus,  the  mind  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  eye  is  deviating,  hut  projects  the  image  as  if  it 
were  in  its  true  position.  Thus,  supposing  that  one  eye  devi- 
atea  inwards,  the  other  eye  fixes  the  object;  its  image,  falling 
on  the  yellow  spot,  is  projected  as  lying  on  the  visual  axis, 
and  is  therefore  seen  by  this  eye  in  its  true  position ;  but  in 
the   squinting   eye   the  image  falls  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
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yellow  spot,  and  is  therefore  projected  to  a  poeition  on  the 
outer  Hide  of  that  which  the  vieual  axis  would  have  if  the  eye 
were  not  deviated.  Two  images  are  seen,  a  true  and  a  false, 
and  the  displacement  of  the  false  image  is  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  deviation  of  the  eye. 

Thus,  in   Fig.   120,  let  a   be  the   right  eye,  and  l  the  left, 
which   deviates  inwards.     Let  c  be  the   centre    of   rotstion. 


Y  the  yellow  spot,  and  o  the  object  looked  at.  The  yellow  spot 
in  the  eye  r  is  directed  toward  the  point  o  ;  that  of  the  eye  l. 
toward  x.  The  image  of  o,  in  the  left,  or  deviating  eye, 
instead  of  being  formed  at  T,  the  yellow  spot,  is  formed  at  o, 
and  the  eye  L,  which  judges  of  the  position  of  exterior  objects 
as  if  it  were  in  its  proper  position,  projects  this  image  in  thfl 
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direction  from  which  the  luminouB  rays  would  come,  in  order 
that,  in  a  normal  position  of  the  eye,  the  image  should  be 
formed  at  0.  To  find  this  last  direction,  we  have  to  euppoee 
the  eye  l  returned  to  its  normal  direction,  so  that  the  Tisual 
line,  y  x,  would  occupy  the  position  now  occupied  by  o  o. 
Then  the  yellow  spot  y  would  be  at  o  in  front  of  o';  and  0 
would  he  displaced  at  an  equal  angle,  and  be  found  at  o'. 
Kow,  the  object  of  which  o  is  the  image  must  be  on  the  line 
which  is  drawn  from  the  image  through  the  optical  centre, 
t.  e.,  on  the  line  o'  o';  therefore  the  eye  when  deviating  pro- 
jecta  the  image  o  in  the  direction  o'  o\  because  this  is  the 
direction  which  the  rays  would  have  if  the  eye  were  in  its 
normal  position,  and  the  retinal  image  were  at  o.  Now,  this 
projection  of  the  object  to  o'  is  on  the  same  side  as  the 
deviating  eye  L,  and  the  diplopia  is  therefore  called  homony- 
Tnoua. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  if  the  eye  l  had  been  divergent 
instead  of  convergent,  the  image  would  have  been  projected 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  anterior  part  of  the  eye  being  thus 
turned  outwards,  the  posterior  part  ie  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  image  of  o  would  then  have  fallen  on  the 
outer  side  of  T,  And  since,  in  tlie  natural  state,  it  is  the 
object  situated  to  the  inner  side  which  forma  its  image  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  retina,  the  image  is  projected  in  the  direction 
of  the  nose,  that  ia,  to  the  right  of  o.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  diplopia  is  said  to  be  crossed. 

Hence  in  any  case  of  strabismus  where  diplopia  is  present 
we  have  the  following  rule  :  The  displacement  of  the  false  image 
is  always  in  the  direction  which  is  opposite  to  thai  of  the  deviation  of 
the  eye.  Thus,  when  the  eye  deviates  inwards  (convergent 
strabismus),  the  diplopia  is  homonymous;  when  outwards 
(divergent),  there  is  crossed  diplopia;  when  upwards,  the  false 
image  is  below;  when  downwards,  it  is  above. 

Tests  for  diplopia. — A  very  simple  and  ready  method  of 
ascertaining  the  kind  of  diplopia  is  to  cover  the  non-deviating 
eye  with  a  deep  red  glass  by  means  of  a  spectacle-frame. 
Then,  in  a  darkened  room,  we  hold  a  lighted  candle  about 
three  metres  in  front  of  the  eyes.  The  patient  will  then  say 
that  be  sees  two  flames,  the  one  red  and  the  other  yellow. 
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The  red  flame  iB  the  projection  of  the  image  formed  mptm  the 
eye  which  has  theglaea  in  front  of  it;  the  yellow  flame  belongs 
to  die  QDcoTered  eye. 

By  now  interrogating  the  patient  as  to  the  relative  positicais 
of  the  two  images,  we  can  asoertun  the  ezaet  Datnre  of  tbt 
diplopia.  Thus,  if  the  red  flame  appears  on  the  aame  aido  as 
the  red  glass,  the  diplopia  is  homonymons  and  the  deristioD  is 
inwards  ;  if  the  red  flame  is  on  the  opposite  nde,  the  deviatioD 
is  outwards  and  the  diplopia  crossed ;  if  above,  the  deviation 
u  downwards;  if  below,  tiie  deviation  ia  upwards;  if  down- 
wards and  inwards,  the  deviation  is  upwards  and  outwards ; 
and  BO  on  for  each  of  the  oblique  meridianB.  By  this  method, 
we  are  able  to  detect  all  degrees  of  deviation.  It  eometimes 
hi^pens  in  slight  forms  of  strabismus  that  the  patient  can  aac- 
oeed  in  nnitiDg  the  doable  images  for  some  time,  and  so  sees 
only  one  flame.  XlDder  such  circumstances,  we  have  only  to 
place  a  prism,  base  upwards  or  downwards,  iu  front  of  one 
eye.  This  has  the  efiect  of  separating  the  two  images  verti- 
cally, so  as  to  render  their  foeion  impossible,  and  the  patient 
being  unable  to  correct  the  vertical  diplopia  by  muscular  effort, 
we  can  measure  the  horizontal  displacement  without  difficulty. 

Not  only  the  kind  but  the  decree  of  strabismus  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  this  test.  This  is  directly  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  the  two  iTnages.  It  is  evident  that  the  distance  increases 
with  the  degree  of  the  strabismus. 

Again,  if  we  direct  the  patient  to  follow  the  light  with  his 
eyes,  the  head  being  kept  at  rest,  whilst  we  move  the  candle 
in  the  directions  of  the  various  meridians,  we  find  that  in 
paralytic  squint,  the  diplopia  is  increased  more  in  looking  in 
one  direction  than  in  another;  and  that  the  distance  between 
the  images  becomes  greater  as  the  eyes  are  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle. 

Again,  if  we  find  that  during  this  movement  of  the  eyes  in 
following  the  fiame,  the  distance  between  the  images  remains 
constant,  we  know  that  the  strabismus  is  not  due  to  paralysis 
of  an  ocular  muscle. 

Finally,  by  measuring  the  actual  distance  between  the 
images,  and  the  distance  of  the  candle  from  the  eye,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  calculate  the  angle  of  the  strabismus. 
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Three  chief  divisione  of  strabismus  will  now  be  described, 
viz.,  Apparmf  strabismus,  Paralytic  strabismus,  aod  ConcomitarU 


Apparent  or  false  atrabinnsi  is  the  term  applied  to  an  appar 
rent  convergence  or  divergence  of  the  eyes  which  ie  occasion- 
ally observed,  but  which  upon  careful  exantinatiou  is  found  to 
be  due  to  the  angle  alpha  (p.  339).  "We  are  accustomed  to 
judge  of  the  direction  of  the  eyes  by  the  direction  of  the  optia 
axes  which  pass  through  the  centres  of  the  cornete;  but  if  the 
angle  alpha  is  large,  and  the  visual  axis  is  directed  toward  au 
object,  the  oplic  axis  will  then  be  directed  slightly  outwards, 
and  so  give  rise  to  apparent  divergence.  This  condition  is 
sometimes  found  in  hyperraetropia.  Again,  if  the  angle  alpha 
is  negative,  the  oplic  axis  will  appear  to  deviate  inwards 
when  the  visual  axis  is  directed  to  the  object  of  fixation. 
8\ich  apparent  convergence  is  sometimes  observed  in  myopia. 

To  distinguish  between  apparent  and  real  deviation,  the  patient 
is  directed  to  look  steadily  at  an  object  held  about  a  metre's 
distance  from  the  face.  If  there  is  no  real  strabismus,  each 
visual  line  will  be  directed  toward  the  object ;  and  if  either  eye 
is  covered,  the  uncovered  eye  will  still  see  the  object  without 
shifliug  its  position.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  strabismus, 
only  one  visual  axis  will  be  fixed  on  the  object,  and  the  other 
will  deviate.  If  the  fixing  eye  be  now  covered,  the  deviating 
eye  must  he  moved  in  order  to  see  the  object,  and  by  the 
movement  we  can  judge  of  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
previous  deviation. 

Paialytio  strabiBimu  is  that  in  which  deviation  of  the  visual 
axis  is  caused  by  the  paralysis  or  paresis  of  one  or  more  of  the 
ocular  m  ascles. 

Symptoms  common  to  ocular  paralysis. — 1.  The  mobility  of  the 
affected  eye  is  diminished  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the 
paralyzed  muscle,  and  the  field  of  fixation,  if  tested  by  means 
of  the  perimeter,  is  found  to  present  a  definite  limitation  ac- 
cording to  the  muscle  afl'ected. 

2.  The  jyrimary  deviation — that  is,  the  deviation  of  the  afl'ected 
eye  when  the  healthy  eye  fixes — is  always  lees  than  the  second- 
ary  deviation — that  is,  the  deviation  of  the  good  eye  when  the 
affected  eye  fixes. 
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I  18  generully  present.     As  the  eyes  are  turned  in 

I  Ti   of   action   of  the  affected   muscle,    the  distance 

:ween  the  images  increaees.     As  the  eyea  are  moved  in  the 

tion  of  ictioii  of  the  opponent  of  the  affected  muscle,  the 

1  1        oach  and  may  coalesce, 

1  ire  ia  frequently  an   inclination  of  the  head  toward 

the  paralyzed  muscle. 

'.  1  cause  of  the  muscular  paralysis  is  usually  some  lesion 
of  one  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  nerves.  This  may  be  cen- 
tral,— that  is,  iu  the  region  of  the  hiain  which  corresponds  to 
the  deep  origin  of  the  nerve  affected  :  or  it  may  be  peripheral, — 
that  is,  somewhere  in  the  course  i  f  the  nerve  either  within 
the  skull  or  the  orbit.  These  paralyses  may  be  the  resalt  of 
some  tumor  or  other  growth  within  the  orbit,  in  which  case 
they  are  accompanied  by  other  eympfoms  of  the  local  affection. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  lesion.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  nerves 
with  the  meninges  in  the  region  of  the  cavernons  sinus  and 
sphenoidal  fissure  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected 
in  meningitis,  morbid  growtliH,  iind  syphilitic  perinsiitis  oci.-ur- 
ring  in  these  regions.  Aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery 
in  the  cavernous  sinus  sometimes  causes  pressure  on  these  nerves. 
Fracture  of  the  base  of  skull  sometimes  affects  these  ocular  nerves 
either  by  pressure  from  the  bone  or  by  inflammatory  exudation. 
Symmetrical  paralysisofall  the  ocular  muscles  (ophthalmoplegia 
externa)  is  indicative  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  nerve  centres; 
it  is  usually  permanent,  but  occasionally  it  is  evanescent. 

Paresis  of  one  or  more  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  precursor  of  locomotor  ataxy. 

The  muscles  moat  frequently  affected  separately,  are  the 
external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique.  The  other  recti  and 
the  inferior  oblique,  being  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  are 
frequently  paralyzed  together,  although  separate  affections  of 
these  are  not  uncommon. 

Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve. — The  external  rectu  is  the  muscle 
affected.  Here  we  find  that  the  outward  movement  of  the 
globe  is  limited.  Both  primary  and  secondary  deviations  are 
inwards.  There  is  homonymous  diplopia ;  the  double  images 
being  on  the  same  level,  and,  as  there  is  no  torsioa  of  the  globe, 
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they  are  paralle]  to  one  another:  the  distance  between  them 
increases  when  the  patient  looks  toward  the  side  of  the  eye 
affected, 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  portion  of  the  field  of 
fixation  in  which  there  is  single  vision  and  that  in  which  there 
is  diplopia,  ia  situated  obliquely ;  its  lower  end  being  on  the 
healthy  side, 

The  patient's  face  is  often  turned  toward  the  affected  side, 

FaralyslB  of  the  fourth  nerve. — The  saperior  obliqne  is  the 
rnuBclu  affected.  The  movement  of  the  eye  is  limited  in  the 
downward  and  outward  direction:  and  in  complete  paralysis  of 
this  muscle  the  downward  movement  is  limited  also.  The 
primary  deviation  is  upwards  and  inwards,  whilst  the  secondary 
deviation  is  downwards  and  inwards.  There  is  homonymous 
diplopia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field  of  fixation;  the  images 
being  superposed.  Owing  to  torsion  of  the  globe  outwards, 
the  image  of  the  affected  eye  is  oblique,  its  upper  extremity 
being  inclined  inwards.  This  image  is  also  the  lower  of  the 
two,  and  its  obliquity  is  increased  on  looking  toward  the  af- 
fected side.  The  vertical  distance  between  the  two  images  is 
increased  in  looking  downwards  and  toward  the  healthy  side. 
The  false  image  generally  appears  nearer  to  the  patient  than  the 
true  image.  The  hue  of  separation  between  single  and  double 
vision  is  horizontally  oblique;  its  lower  extremity  beingon  the 
affected  side.  The  patient's  face  is  often  inclined  downwards 
and  toward  the  healthy  side. 

ParalyslB  of  the  third  nerve. — The  paralysis  of  this  nerve  may 
be  complete,  or  only  one  or  more  of  its  branches  may  be  in- 
volved. 

Complete  paralysis  of  ths  third  nerve  presents  a  very  charac- 
teristic appearance.  There  is  slight  proptosis,  and  the  upper 
eyelid  falls  over  the  cornea  [ptosis).  The  pupil  is  moderately 
dilated,  and  does  not  respond  to  light.  There  is  paralysis  of 
the  accommodation  of  the  affected  eye.  The  movements  of 
the  eye  are  limited  in  the  inward,  upward,  downward,  and  in- 
termediate directions.  Both  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
deviations  are  outwards.  There  is  crossed  diplopia.  The  false 
image  is  oblique,  and  is  inclined  toward  the  affected  side:  it 
also  appears  nearer  to  the  patient  and  higher  than  the  true 
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ima^e.  The  laternl  distauce  betwceu  the  images  is  increased 
in  looking  toward  the  healthy  side.  The  vertical  distance  and 
the  ohliquity  iiiereaae  on  looking  upwarda,  and  diminish  on 
looking  downwards  and  toward  the  sound  side.  The  patient 
often  inclines  his  face  toward  the  sound  side  and  somewhat 
upwards. 

Partial  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  may  affect  one  or  more  of 
the  muscles  supplied  by  it. 

The  intemal  rectus  is  the  muscle  most  frequently  involved. 
Its  paralysis  is  accompanied  by  limited  movement  of  the  globe 
inwards.  Both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  deviations  are 
outwards.  The  diplopia  is  crossed:  the  double  images  being 
parallel  and  on  the  same  level.  The  distance  between  the 
images  is  increased  when  the  patient  looks  toward  the  sound 
side,  and  when  he  looks  upwards.  The  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  single  and  double  images  in  the  field  of  fixation  is 
inclined  obliquely;  its  higher  extremity  corresponding  to  the 
sound  Bide.  The  patient  turns  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the 
attected  eye. 

Paralysis  of  the  saperior  reotaa  is  characterized  by  limited 
movement  of  the  globe  in  the  direction  upwards  and  slightly 
inwards.  The  primary  deviation  is  downwards,  and  when  the 
patient  looks  upwards  this  is  downwards  and  outwards.  The 
secondary  deviation  is  upwards.  The  diplopia  is  most  marked  in 
looking  upwards.  The  images  are  superposed,  slightly  crossed; 
the  false  image  is  the  higher,  and  its  upper  end  is  inclined  to- 
ward the  healthy  aide.     The  patient  turns  his  face  upwards. 

The  inferior  rectus  is  but  rarely  paralyzed  alone.  When 
such  paralysis  exists,  there  is  restricted  movement  of  the  globe 
in  the  downward  direction.  The  primary  deviation  is  upwards 
and  outwards.  The  secondary  deviation  is  downwards  and 
outwards.  The  diplopia  is  most  marked  in  looking  down- 
wards. The  images  are  superposed  and  they  are  slightly 
crossed;  the  false  image  being  the  lower,  and  its  apex  inclined 
toward  the  affected  side.  The  vertical  separation  of  the  images 
is  increased  by  looking  downwards  and  to  the  affected  aide. 
The  patient  turns  his  face  downwards  and  slightly  toward  the 
affected  side. 

The  inferior  oblique,  when  paralyzed,  is  unable  to  torn  the 
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eye  upwards  and  outwards.  The  primary  deviation  ie  there- 
fore downwards  and  inwards;  whilst  the  secondary  deviation 
is  upwards  and  inwards.  The  diplopia  is  raost  marked  in 
looking  upwards  when  the  images  are  superposed  and  slightly 
homonymous.  The  false  image  is  the  higher,  and  its  upper 
end  is  inclined  outwards;  this  obliquity  increases  on  looking 
toward  the  affected  side.  The  patient  directs  his  face  upwards 
and  rather  toward  the  side  of  the  healthy  eye. 

The  treatment  of  these  paralyses  mnst,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
regulated  by  the  cause  of  the  affection.  When  central  disease, 
of  the  brain  or  the  medulla,  can  be  traced  as  the  cause  of  the 
local  affection,  the  chief  malady  must  be  first  dealt  with. 
When  syphilis  is  the  probable  cause,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses,  with  or  without  the 
use  of  mercury.  Where  the  local  failure  is  associated  with  a 
rheumatic  diathesis,  the  use  of  alkalies  combined  with  colchi- 
cum,  VBpor-baths,  warm  clothing,  etc.,  is  advisable.  In  cases 
of  great  debility  after  acute  illness,  as  diphtheria,  typhoid,  or 
other  causes,  the  general  health  must  be  improved  by  the 
administration  of  good  food,  tonics,  such  as  ammonia  and 
bark,  quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil. 

In  the  use  of  these  therapeutic  agents,  it  should  he  borne  in 
mind  that  spontaneous  recovery  from  defective  muscular  action 
and  even  from  paralysis  is  not  unfrequent ;  also  that  these 
cases  sometimes  fluctuate  in  their  severity  from  day  to  day. 

Electro-therapeKtics  are  sometimea  beneficial  here,  as  in  other 
nerve  lesions.  Both  the  primary  {galvanic,  continuous)  and 
the  secondary  (induced,  faradic)  currents  are  employed.  The 
plan  I  usually  adopt,  is  to  use  both  these  currents  alternately. 
The  application  should  be  made  daily  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing tive  minutes.  By  means  of  small  moist  sponges  one  pole 
of  the  battery  is  placed  behind  or  in  front  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, and  the  other  is  placed  over  the  closed  eyelids  of  the  af- 
fected eye.  The  strength  of  the  current  should  be  as  great  as 
the  patient  can  tolerate  without  actual  pain. 

In  addition  to  these  medical  and  electrical  remedies,  some 
precautions  may  at  the  same  time  be  taken  to  prevent,  or  to 
alleviate  the  discomfort  produced  by  the  diplopia.  Closure  of 
the  affected  eye  by  means  of  a  shade  or  a  disk  of  ground  glass 
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monoted  m  a  spc-ctacle  I'rame  is  of  the  grefttest  service  :  thus 
preventing  the  double  vision. 

In  fact,  the  patient  gencrftlly  eloeea  tbe  affected  eye  of  hie 
own  accord.  If  the  good  eye  be  closed,  the  diplopia  certainlr 
disappears,  but  there  is  always  the  false  projection  of  the  image 
in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  paralyzed  niueele,  which 
produces  vertigo  and  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  position  of 
surrounding  objects,  with  other  disagreeable  scDsations. 

Pristiis. — In  certain  cases  which  have  become  stationary, 
and  in  which  the  images  are  not  too  widely  separated,  tbe 
employment  of  prisniB  proves  beneficial  in  both  reducing  tbe 
diplopia  and  stimulating  the  muscle  to  renewed  action.  If  we 
look  through  a  prism,  we  find  that  it  produces  an  elFect  similar 
to  that  of  a  pathological  deviation :  it  causes  diplopia.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  by  the  proper  employment  of  a  prism 
we  are  often  able  to  neutralize  tbe  diplopia.  In  the  use  of  a 
prism,  the  rule  ia  to  place  its  apex  in  tJje  same  direction  as  that 
in  which  the  eye  deviates:  thus,  if  the  eyetums  outwards,  tbe 
apex  of  tbepriem  must  be  turned  outwards;  if  the  eye  turns  in, 
the  apex  must  be  inwards  also.  In  practice,  it  is  well  to  use  a 
prism  slightly  below  tbe  full  correction,  so  as  to  give  tbe  affected 
muscle  an  opportunity  of  exerting  itself;  thus,  should  the 
diplopia  be  corrected  by  a  prism  of  4°,  we  would  prescribe 
a  prism  of  S°  in  preference  to  a  four  degree  prism.  Another 
practical  point  is  to  divide  the  prism  between  the  two  eyes; 
thus,  supposing  a  number  six  is  found  to  reduce  the  diplopia 
when  placed  before  the  affected  eye  with  its  apex  outwards, 
we  prescribe  two  number  three  prisms,  apices  outwards;  one 
for  each  eye.  As  the  impaired  muscle  regains  its  strength, 
the  strength  of  the  prism  must  be  diminiabed. 

Operative  treatment  is  never  justifiable  unless  there  is  evidence 
of  some  recuperative  power  in  the  paralyzed  muscle,  and  all 
the  remedies  above  mentioned  have  been  duly  tried  without 
success.  Even  after  the  deviation  has  become  stationary,  it  is 
well  to  wait  a  few  months  before  resorting  to  operative 
measures,  inasmuch  as  spontaneous  recoveries  sometimes  take 
place  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  When,  however,  a 
muscle  has  been  partly  paralyzed  for  upwards  of  sir  months, 
and  has  resisted  all  other  treatment,  an  operation  may  be  of  ser- 


vice.  This  may  consist  of  simple  tenotomy  of  the  autagonietic 
muscle  so  as  to  weaken  its  action,  or  it  may  require  advance- 
ment of  the  affected  muscle.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  these 
operations  is  exactly  similar  to  that  for  Concomitant  Strahismus. 

Concomitant  Btrabismna  is  the  name  given  to  a  form  of  squint 
which  is  caused  by  excessive  or  defective  convergence  of  the 
visual  axes  without  any  impairment  of  the  other  conjugate 
movements  of  the  eyes. 

It  diflers  from  paralytic  squint  in  several  ways  (see  p.  417)- 

1.  The  mobility  of  the  affected  eye  is  not  diminished  in  any 
particular  direction,  and  possesses  a  normal  field  of  iixation. 

2.  The  primary  deviation  is  equal  to  the  secondary. 

3.  Diplopia  is  generally  absent,  but,  when  present,  does  not 
disappear  in  any  particular  part  of  the  field  of  fixation.  The 
two  images  preserve  a  constant  relation  to  one  another  in  all 
positions  of  the  eyes, 

4.  There  is  no  particular  inclination  of  the  patient's  head. 

Concomitant  squint  may  be  convergent  or  divergent. 

Convergent  strabiBmai  (internal  strabismus)  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  hypermetropia,  altliough  it  occasionally  occurs  in 
emmetropic  and  myopic  eyes.  It  generally  commences  in 
early  life.  A  patient  who  is  hypermetropic  has  always  to  use 
an  excessive  amount  of  accommodation  in  order  to  see  objcctq 
clearly  (see  Refraction),  and  we  have  seen  on  p.  413  that  the 
act  of  accommodation  is  naturally  associated  with  that  of  con- 
vergence, hence  the  hypernietrope  finds  it  easier  to  use  the 
requisite  amount  of  accommodation  if  he  uses  his  convergence 
at  the  same  time.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  visual 
lines  cross  between  the  patient  and  the  object  looked  al.  If 
each  eye  deviated  inwards  to  the  same  extent,  it  is  evident 
that  the  image  of  an  object  placed  in  the  middle  line  would 
fall  in  each  eye  to  tlie  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot;  homony- 
mous diplopia  would  be  the  result,  and  neither  eye  would  see 
the  object  in  its  true  position.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
the  act  of  convergence  is  independent  of  the  other  conjugate 
movements.  So  that  all  the  patient  has  to  do,  in  order  to  see 
the  object  clearly,  is  to  move  bolh  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  so  that  (the  same  amount  of  convergence  being  main- 
taiaed)  the  visual  axis  of  one  eye  is  directed  to  the  object, 
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while  the  other  deviates  inwards.  Thus,  eupposing  that  the 
strabismus  was  euch  that  if  it  affected  the  two  eyes  equally, 
each  eye  would  deviate  inwards  five  degrees  from  its  normal 
position  ;  then,  the  one  eye  being  directed  to  the  object  looked 
at,  the  visual  axia  of  the  other  would  deviate  tea  degrees 
from  its  normal  position.  The  squinting  eye  in  this  case  re- 
ceives the  image  to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  and 


therefore  projects  it  outwards,  but  as  it  is  formed  on  a  peri- 
pheral part  of  the  retina,  it  produces  a  less  intense  visual  im- 
pression than  the  image  on  the  yellow  spot  of  the  other  eye; 
hence  the  patient  easily  learns  to  disregard  it,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  to  "  suppress"  it. 
In  the  early  stages,  the  patient  will  oft«n  fix  with  either 
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eye  indifferently,  and  the  squint  is  then  said  to  be  alternating. 
After  a  time,  however,  he  acquires  the  habit  of  always  fixing 
with  the  same  eye,  and  the  squint  becomes ^erf  in  the  other. 
Even  when  the  squint,  however,  has  been  fixed  for  many  years, 
if  the  fixing  eye  be  covered,  the  other  can  be  made  to  fix  on 
the  object,  the  eye  which  is  usually  the  fixing  eye  will  squint; 
but,  directly  the  eye  is  uncovered,  it  returns  to  its  former 
position. 

As  long  as  the  squint  is  alternating,  each  eye  is  used  to  the 
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same  extent,  but  directly  it  has  become  fixed,  the  squinting 
eye  ceases  to  be  used,  and  its  acuity  of  vision  rapidly  declines. 
This  is  unaccompanied  by  any  ophthalmoscopic  change.  When 
the  defective  vision  has  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  can 
only  be  improved  by  constant  use  of  the  eye,  and  even  with 
such  use  the  visual  acuteness  can  seldom  be  entirely  restored ; 
hence  the  importance  of  treating  a  squint  at  the  time  it  be- 
comes primarily  fixed. 

It  is  usually  quite  easy  to  detect  which  is  the  squinting  eye.    We 


-  .,  This  may  be  approxi- 
tance  betweeo  two  vertical 
ilo  line  of  the  palpebral 
the  centre  of  the  pupil. 
made,  by  which  the  dis- 
ncB  can  be  measured  in 

tbisimis  is  more   accurate 
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direct  the  patient  to  fix  upon  a  email  object,  such  as  the  tip  of 
the  index  linger,  held  about  half  a  metre's  distance  in  front  of 
the  eyee.  One  eye  is  then  observed  to  be  directed  toward  the 
object,  and  the  other  to  be  more  or  less  deviating :  this  is  called 
primary  deviation.  If  the  eye  which  the  patient  thus  prefers  to 
use,  be  then  covered  by  a  disk  of  ground  glass,  the  deviating 
eye  will  be  observed  to  move  before  it  can  fix  the  object,  and 
the  covered  eye  will  now  bo  seen,  through  the  ground  glass, 
to  have  deviated  in  a  simitar  way  toward  the  first  eye  ;  thia  is 
called  secondary  deviation. 

To  find  the  amount  of  devh 
mately  etfected  by  measu  t. 

lines,  one  passing  througn   me  r 
aperture,   and   the  other  throng 
Various  instruments  (Fig.   122)  « 
tanee  between  these  two  vertical 
lines  or  millimetres. 

2.    The  angular  measurement  q, 
than  the  above. 

The  angle  of  the  strabismus  is  the  angle  inkich  the  visual  aTi3  of 
the  derating  eye  <ika,kes  with  ike  direction  which  it  should  have  in  a 
normal  condition  (Landolt).  The  measurement  of  this  may  be 
effeetid  by  using  the  arc  of  the  perimeter.  The  graduated 
arcAjO  A  (Fig.  121)  is  placed  horizontally.  The  deviating  eye 
L  is  Graced  at  the  centre  of  the  arc,  and  the  patient  is  told  to 
fix  upt)Q  &,j}i'stant  object  situated  at  o  on  the  central  radius.  This 
he  ddes  wjth  the. normal  eye  r.  Now  the  point  0  ie  that  to 
■MjJ^the  deviating  eye  l  would  be  directed  in  a  normal  con* 
dition.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  find  the 
n^iQt  xj  on  the  optic  axis,  and  to  consider  the  angle  o  l  z  as  the 
angle  of  the  strabismus. 

To  find  this,  we  pass  the  fiame  of  a  candle  along  the  arc  of 
the  perimeter,  keeping  our  own  eye  close  to  the  candle,  until 
the  image  of  the  latter  is  seen  reflected  from  the  centre  of  the 
cornea.  The  point  x  on  the  arc,  at  which  this  image  is  seen, 
is  then  read  oft',  and  we  know  the  angle  o  l  z. 

Divergent  strabismaa  usually  occurs  in  association  with  my- 
opia, although  it  is  found  in  emmetropic  and  occasionally  in 
hypermetropic  eyes. 
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Tbe  connection  between  myopia  and  divergence  is  analogous 
to  that  between  hypermetropia  and  convergence.  In  myopia 
the  accommodation  is  little  used,  and  in  high  degrees  not  at 
all,  hence  the  patient  finds  it  very  difficult  to  use  the  great 
amount  of  convergence  which  would  be  required  to  obtain 
binocular  vision  at  the  close  range  at  which  he  has 'to  hold  all 
objects.  The  difficulty  of  convergence  is  also  increased  by  the 
elongated  form  of  the  globe  by  which  it  is  much  less  adapted 
than  the  more  globular  emmetropic  eye  for  rotating  in  Tenon's 


I 
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At  first  the  divergence  is  only  relative,  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  DO  actual  divergence  of  the  visual  axes,  but  they  arc  diver- 
gent rf^toe  to  the  point  looked  at;  in  other  words,  there  is 
inability  to  converge.    Later  on,  the  divergence  becomes  aeiual. 

When  an  eye  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  for  visual  purposes, 
whether  from  amblyopia,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  op  other 
causes,  it  frequently  undergoes  deviation ;  which  as  a  rule 
takes  place  outwards. 

The  Ireatmmt  of  concomitant  squint. — 1.  In  all  cases,  whether 
convergent  or  divergent,  the  refraction  of  each  eye  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  correcting  glasses  prescribed  (see  Re- 
fraction), 

Children  under  five  years  of  age  are  usually  too  young  to 
wear  glasses.  In  such  cases  all  exercises  requiring  accommo- 
dation in  the  use  of  the  eyes,  such  as  reading  fine  print,  should 
be  discouraged.  The  child  can  be  taught  by  means  of  large 
types,  block  letters,  etc.,  until  it  is  of  sufficient  age  to  wear 
spectacles. 

2.  The  refraction  being  thus  corrected,  it  is  often  found 
that  intermittent  strabismus  is  removed  without  operation, 
and  even  in  eases  where  tbe  squint  has  become  established  and 
remains  apparently  permanent  for  some  weeks,  it  is  occasion- 
ally found  that  tbe  constant  use  of  appropriate  spectacles  will 
cure  the  affection  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

3.  When  the  strabismus  is  permanent,  an  operation  must  be 
performed  in  addition  to  the  optical  correction.  The  opera- 
tions for  squint  are  two,  viz.,  tenotomy  of  the  retracting 
muscle  and  advancement  of  its  antagonist. 
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f  the  infernal  reetiLS. — This  oporatioii   is  performed 
foi  1,1.  it  strabieniuB.     It  consists  in  diviOing  tbe  teudon 

e  I  nsertion  into  the  aclerotic.  and  is  done  subcon- 

When   the  deviation   is  slight  (about   15°)  the 
c        iflion  of  the  rectus  belonging  to  the  deviating  eve 
is  usually  sufficient.    "When  the 
deviation  exceeds  this,  tbe    in- 
ternal recti  of  both  ej-es  should 
be  divided.   When  tbe  deviation 
issive  and  tbe  eye  so  in- 
1  that  the  sclerotic  is  cot- 
e         by  the   inner   canthus,  it 
isable  not  only  to  divide 
he  internal  recta,  but  also 
irate  the  conjunctiva  from 
b  ibcoujunctival  tiBsue   and 
psulo  of  Tenon  by  free  in- 
I  with  the  Bcisflors  before 

I  V  ndon  is  divided. 
Operation.  —  G.  Critchett's 
method.  The  instruments  re, 
quired  are  :  (1)  Speculum  (Fig. 
81} ;  (2)  Fixation  forceps  (Fig. 
32);  (3)  Squint  hook  (Fig.  33); 
(4)  Blunt-pointed  scissors  (Fig. 
123). 

The  patient  is  recumbent  face 
upwards.  The  surgeon  stands 
facing  tbe  patient  and  on  his 
right  side ;  the  assistant  being  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  eyelids 
are  to  be  widely  separated  by  the 
speculum.  The  surgeon  pinches 
up  a  Cold  of  tliL-  (.■oiijiintitiva  and 
subconjunctival  tissue  at  a  pqint 
midway  between  tbe  caruncle 
and  tbe  cornea;  this  is  done  with  the  fixation  forcepa  held  in 
the  lefl  hand.  With  tbe  scissors  in  the  right  band  he  then 
snips  through  these  structures  and  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  and 
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exposes  the  sclerotic,  which  is  known  bj  ita  smooth,  white, 
shining  appearance.  The  scissors  are  now  put  down  and  the 
squint  hook  is  inserted  into  the  wound,  which  is  still  held 
open  by  the  forceps;  the  hook  is  first  directed  rather  away 
from  the  cornea  toward  the  caruncle;  its  point  is  then  made  to 
sweep  upwards  over  the  convexity  of  the  globe  and  beneath 
the  rectus  tendon,  at  the  upper  border  of  which  it  will  be  seen 
projecting  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  On  now  drawing  the 
hook  toward  the  cornea  the  tendon  will  occupy  its  concavity, 
and  the  globe  will  be  rotated  outwards. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to  open  the  tibrous  capsule  of 
Tenon,  otherwise  the  hook  will  not  pass  beneath  the  tendon, 
but  between  it  and  the  conjunctiva.  If  this  has  occurred,  it 
will  pass  right  up  to  the  corneal  margin  instead  of  being 
arrested  by  the  muscle.  The  forceps  are  now  relinquished, 
and  the  hook  passed  to  the  letl  hand,  by  which  it  is  held 
parallel  to  the  patient's  nose,  while  some  traction  is  made  in  a 
forward  and  outward  direction  so  as  to  tighten  the  tendon,  and 
render  it  accessible  to  the  scissors.  The  scissors  are  now  to  be 
passed  into  the  wound  between  the  hook  and  the  eye ;  in  doing  this 
the  blades  should  be  slightly  open,  so  that  one  passes  in  front  and 
the  other  behind  the  tendon.  The  tendon  must  then  be  di- 
vided close  to  the  sclerotic  by  two  or  three  snips.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  hook  can  be  drawn  forwards  right  up  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea.  It  should,  however,  be  introduced  a  second 
time,  to  ascertain  if  any  strands  of  tendon  have  escaped  division. 

Where  a  considerable  effect  is  desired,  the  scissors  should  be 
passed  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  globe  in  front  of  the 
rectus  before  the  tendon  is  divided.  During  the  division  of 
the  conjunctiva,  the  incision  of  the  surrounding  capsule  of 
Tenon  should  be  more  extensive  than  in  a  simple  tenotomy. 
Should  this  be  still  insufficient  to  correct  the  deviation,  the 
eye  may  be  held  outwards  for  a  day  or  two  by  means  of  a 
stout  silk  suture.  This  is  passed  through  the  conjunctiva  near 
the  outer  margin  of  ths  cornea,  embracing  about  six  mm. ;  and 
the  two  ends  of  the  thread  are  fastened  to  the  skin  of  the 
temple  by  means  of  strapping. 

In  order  to  oscerlain  the  result  of  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to 
wait  till  the  patient  has  regained  consciousness:  by  then  direct- 
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ing  him  to  fix  an  object  held  at  about  half  a  metre  iu  frout  of 
the  eyes  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  desired  effect  lias  been 
obtained.  If  there  is  still  convergence,  the  subcouJuQclival 
tissue  of  one  or  both  eyes  must  be  more  freely  divided.  If 
too  much  effect  has  been  produced,  the  divergence  thus  caused 
may  be  rectified  by  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  externa!  rectus 
of  the  deviating  eye,  or  by  the  advancement  of  the  internal 
rectus  which  baa  just  been  divided.  Either  of  those  correct- 
ing operations  may  bo  performed  at  ouce  or  after  waiting  for 
a  few  weeks. 

Tenoiainy  uf  the  external  rectus  is  performed  for  the  cure  of 
divergence.  The  operation  is  performed  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  just  described  for  the  internal  tendon,  except  that  ihe 
incision,  which  is  now  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the  glob« 
opposite  the  lower  edge  of  the  muscle,  should  be  further  rv- 
moved  from  the  cornea.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  is  rather  further  back  on  the  globe 
(seven  mm.),  and  that  it  is  in  closer  apposition  with  the  latter, 
and  consequently  more  difficult  to  hook  than  the  internal  rectus. 

The  main  difficulties  in  tlio  ilivision  of  either  of  theee 
tendons  are  in  opening  and  introducing  the  hook  iuto  Tenon's 
capsule,  and  in  cutting  through  the  tendon  without  pushing  it 
off  the  end  of  the  hook  with  the  scissors. 

Muscular  advancement  or  adjustment  signifies  the  detachment 
of  a  tendon  from  its  insertion  in  the  sclerotic,  and  bringing  it 
forwards  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  become  adherent  at  a 
point  in  front  of  its  original  position.  By  this  means  its 
power  in  the  rotation  of  the  globe  is  increased.  The  opera- 
tion ismost  useful  in  cases  of  extreme  divergence,  aud  more  es- 
pecially those  in  which  the  operation  for  convergent  etrabismue 
has  been  followed  by  deviation  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
internal  rectus  is  the  muscle  most  commonly  advanced, 
although  the  external  is  sometimes  operated  upon  in  this 
way. 

When  there  ia  extreme  divergence,  it  is  usual  first  to  divide 
the  external  rectus  of  the  deviating  eye,  and  then. to  proceed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  internal.  Some  surgeons,  however, 
prefer  to  postpone  the  tenotomy  of  the  extemus  for  a  few 
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weeks,  with  the  hope  of  its  not  being  required  at  all.    Viirioua 
methods  o(  performing  the  operation  are  practised. 

The  opera^on  which  I  have  found  moat  successful  ia  these 
caaee,  is  the  same  aa  that  performed  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  An- 
derson Critehett.  The  patient  is  anreathetized,  and  the  same 
instruments  are  used  aa  for  ordinary  tenotomy,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  sutures  of  tine  black  silk,  armed  at  each  end 
wiih  a  small  curved  needle.  The  external  rectus  of  the  diverg- 
ing eye  is  first  divided  in  the  usual  manner.  A  vertical  inci- 
eioii  of  about  J  to  }  of  an  inch  (1.5  to  2  centimetres)  ia  then 
made  in  the  ocular  conjunctiva  by  means  of  the  ecisBora;  the 
middle  of  this  incision  should  be  about  1^5  of  an  inch  (2  mm.) 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  outer  flap  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  subconjunctival  tissues  are  then  carefully  dis- 
eected  away  from  the  globe,  aa  far  as  the  insertion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  iuteraal  rectus.  This  is  then  divided  close  to' 
the  sclerotic,  either  with  the  scissors  alone  or  after  having 
passed  the  squint  hook  beneath  the  tendon.  The  muscle  is 
not  dissected  away  from  the  capsule  of  Tenon  and  the  con- 
junctiva, but  theae  are  all  held  away  from  the  globe  en.  masse, 
either  with  the  ordinary  fixation  forceps  or  with  de  Wecker's 
double  strabismus  hook  (Fig.  124). 
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Fio.  124.— Ds  WHkar'i  Doubl*  Strkblimui  Hook. 

The  three  sutures  are  now  to  be  introduced.  One  needle  of 
each  suture  is  first  passed  from  within  outwards  through  the 
flap  of  conjunctiva  attached  to  the  globe;  one  is  introduced 
just  above  the  cornea ;  one  below  it ;  and  the  third  juat  opposite 
its  horizontal  meridian  (Fig.  125) :  this  being  done,  the  sutures 
are  made  fast  by  a  single  knot,  and  the  needles  are  detached 
from  these  ends  of  the  sutures.  The  needles  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  sutures  are  next  passed  from  within  outwards 
through  the  outer  flap.  The  middle  suture  ia  passed  first 
through  the  middle  of  the  tendon  near  its  extremity,  and  then 
through  the  conjunctiva  at  a  distance  of  several  mm.  from  its 
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le  upper  and  lower  sutures  are  similarly  introduced 

r  and  lower  parts  of  the  tendon  respectively,  aa 

;  figure.     The  tbree  sutures,  now  in  their  respective 

!  made   tense  by  an  aseistant,  whilst   the    surgeon 

'  ~.         a  serailunarfoldof  conjunetivaandeabconjunctiva] 

from  the  flap  they  have  perforated  (see  Fig.  124,  dotted 

This  may  he  done  with  the  straight  or  curved  scisaors 

3  fixation  forceps;  the  amount  of  conjunctiva  thus  r&- 

must  he  proportionate  to  the  eiFect  desired.    Thiadone, 


Flo.  125  — Oporalion  for  Ad' 


the  edges  of  the  conjunctiva  have  to  be  brought  into  apposition, 
and  the  tendon  advanced  by  tying  the  three  sutures.  The 
middle  suture  should  be  the  first  to  be  tied,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  nearest  to  the  middle  of  the  tendon.  When  tied,  the 
sutures  are  cut  short  and  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  week. 

The  after-treatment. — Simple  tenotomy  is  never,  attended  by 
serious  reaction.  A  cold-water  compress  and  bandage  can  be 
worn  for  twelve  hours  and  then  discarded.  The  subconjunc- 
tival extravasation  of  blood  usually  disappears  in  the  courae 
of  two  weeks,  hut  if  severe,  as  sometimes  happens  when 
vomiting  takes  place  immediately  after  the  operation,  its  ab- 
sorption may  require  &  longer  period  than  this. 

Where  ametropia  exists,  the  correcting  glasses  should  in  all 
cases  he  worn  from  the  time  of  the  operation. 

Muscular  advancement  is  followed  by  pain  and  swelling, 
which  may  be  considerable,  and  usually  continue  for  a  few 
days.  A  cold  compress  should  he  worn,  and  the  patient  kept 
iq  bed  during  the  reaction. 
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The  use  of  Prisms  is  recommended  by  Borae  siirgeoiiH  (Du 
Eois  Reymond,  Javal}  as  a  meiina  ot  cure  for  concomitant 
equint.  The  strength  of  the  prism  should  be  one  or  two  de- 
grees less  than  the  angle  of  the  strabismus,  so  that  the  patient 
can  practise  fusion  of  the  double  image  by  the  use  of  the  two 
eyes  together.  This  method  can  only  be  of  service  in  those 
very  rare  cases  in  which  there  is  still  binocular  vision. 

VyitagmuB  is  an  oscillating  movement  of  the  globes,  pro- 
duced by  the  involuntary  and  jerky  contractions  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  It  is  commonly  associated  with  some  serious  defect 
of  vision  which  has  existed  from  very  early  life,  such  as  opaci- 
ties of  the  cornea  after  purulent  ophthalmia,  pyramidal  cata- 
ract, albinism,  choroido- retinitis,  and  other  aflections.  It  is 
sometimes  observed  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
medulla.  It  is  often  developed  in  adult  life  amongst  persons 
who  work  in  coal  pits  (miner's  uystagraua). 

The  oscillatory  movement  may  take  place  in  any  direction. 
It  may  be  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  or  rotatory;  although 
the  horizontal  movement  is  the  one  most  frequently  met  with. 
In  different  cases,  and  even  in  the  same  case,  the  movements 
vary  greatly  in  rapidity  and  extent.  In  the  miner,  for  in- 
stance, it  often  only  takes  place  when  he  is  in  the  stooping 
posture. 

Treatment  fails  to  cure  the   attection.     The  vision  sliould,  ■ 
when  possible,  be  improved  by  glasses. 

Paralysii  of  the  internal  mnscleB  of  the  globe. — We  have  already 
seen  (p.  412)  that  the  third  nerve  suppliiss  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  the  circular  tibres  of  the  iris,  whilst  the  sympathetic  sup- 
plies the  radiating  tibres. 

Fatalysts  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (cycloplegia)  is  found  in  all 
degrees  of  seventy.  It  is  usually  associated  with  a  similar 
affection  of  the  sphincter,  pupillie,  although  it  is  occasionally 
found  alone,  as  after  certain  cases  of  diphtheria.  It  is  usually 
seen  in  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  There  ia  loss  of  the 
power  of  accommodation  (p.  340),  and  the  pupil  is  generally 
dilated.  Functional  troubles,  similar  to  those  of  presbyopia, 
are  experienced,  ami  if  the  eye  happens  to  be  hypermetropic 
there  is  deficiency  in  both  near  and  distant  vision.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  myopia  the  troubles  in  near  vision  are  much  less. 
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Paralyflifl  of  the  accommodation  from  senile  changes  (pres- 
hyopia),  and  from  the  use  of  therapeutic  agents  such  as  atro- 
pine, homatropine,  duboisine,  daturine,  hyoscyamine,  etc,  will 
be  found  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Refraction. 

The  iris  may  be  affected  without  the  ciliary  muscle;  thus 
we  may  find  paralytic  myosis,  and  paralytic  mydriasis.-  Occa- 
sionally also  both  the  c^iary  muscle  and  both  sets  of  iris  fibres 
are  affected ;  this  condition  is  called  ophthalmoplegia  interna 
(Hutchinson). 

Xyosis,  or  contraction  of  the  pupil,  may  exist  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

1.  It  may  be  only  a  sign  of  ordinary  spasm  of  the  accom- 
modation, such  as  is  frequently  found  in  hypermetropia. 

2.  It  may  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the 
iris,  and  symptomatic  of  pressure  upon  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic. 

8.  It  may  be  symptomatic  of  cerebral  or  spinal  disease. 
When  myosis  exists,  and  the  pupil  does  not  respond  to  light, 
but  changes  its  diameter  with  accommodation,  we  have  the 
condition  known  as  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupiL  It  is  indica- 
tive of  locomotor  ataxy  in  a  moderately  advanced  stage. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

CBLLUL1TI8 — ABSCESS — ^PERIOSTITIS— CARIES — (EDEMA — EMPHYSEMA — DISTEN- 
TION OF  FRONTAL  SINUS — EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE — TUMORS — LIPOMA — 
FIBROMA — EXOSTOSES — SARCOMA — 8CIRRHUS  AND  SOFT  CANCER — PULSAT- 
ING EXOPHTHALMOS — ERECTILE  OR  CAVERNOUS  TUMORS — INJURIES  AND 
FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Cellulitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  loose  tissues  of  the  orbit, 
may  arise  spontaneously,  or  may  come  on  in  the  course  of  an 
attack  of  erysipelas. 

In  the  wilder  cases  the  inflammation  is  localized ;  there  is 
redness  with  oedema  of  the  upper  lid,  and  the  conjunctiva  is 
generally  raised  either  over  its  whole  extent,  or  over  a  limited 
area,  by  fluid.  If  the  inflammation  extends  deeply  into  the 
orbit,  the  globe  will  be  rendered  prominent.  In  most  cases, 
the  movements  of  the  globe  are  painful. 

In  the  severer  forms  the  symptoms  are  all  more  marked.  The 
inflammation  may  be  ushered  in  with  a  rigor  and  a  rise  of 
temperature;  there  may  be  pain,  swelling,  and  a  dusky 
appearance  of  the  upper  lid;  the  globe  pushed  forwards;  the 
conjunctiva  congested,  with  considerable  cbemosis.  The  move- 
ments of  the  eye  are  limited,  and  there  is  consequent  diplopia. 
Visual  acuteness  may  be  much  interfered  with,  and  the  globe 
may  be  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process.  On  digital  ex- 
amination between  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  and  the  orbital 
ridge,  the  tissues  beneath  are  found  to  be  tense,  firm,  and 
painful  on  pressure.  In  some  cases  semifluctuation  can  be 
felt.     There  is  intense,  deep-seated  throbbing  pain. 

The  causes  of  this  affection   are   various,   and  frequently 
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obscure.  It  often  follows  erysipelas  of  the  &ce.  Other  causes 
are  injury,  eeptioietuia,  ititlamiiiattoQ  of  the  lucbrymal  glftiid, 
perioatitia, 

Prognoais  and  treatment. — ^The  milder  forms  are  not  danger- 
ous; tliey  usually  subside  by  the  use  of  hot  fomentations  every 
few  hours,  conibine<l  with  dry  warmth  by  means  nf  cotton-wool 
in  the  intervals,  ant!  general  tonic  treatment.  The  severer 
forma  nearly  always  lead  to  suppuration.  As  soon  as  this  is 
suspected  to  have  taken  place,  exploratory  incisions  should  be 
promptly  made;  for  this  purrin  a  sharp  scalpel  should  be 
passed  either  through  the  uppi  near  the  edge  of  the  orbit, 

or  through  the  conjunctiva  abov  and  on  each  side  of  rhe 
globe,  and  then  plunged  deeply  •  the  orbit;  its  point  being 
directed  away  from  tlie  globe.  >t  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices should  also  be  employed. 

Acute  absceas  of  the  orbit  is  a  most  serious  aSection,  not  Only 
because  it  imperils  the  eye,  bu*^  '^>  tuse  a  fatal  termination  is 
by  no  means  rare.     It  genen  immences  with  the  symp- 

toms of  acute  cellulitis;  in  a  few  y&  these  become  more  pro- 
nouuced,  the  pain  becomes  very  severe,  the  globe  more  promi- 
nent, and  fluctuation  may  be  detected.  The  absence  of  this 
latter  symptom,  however,  must  not  cause  any  delay  in  making 
an  incision  if  the  other  symptoms  are  sufficiently  urgent;  for 
if  suppuration  is  present,  and  the  pus  finds  no  exit,  it  burrows 
among  the  ocular  muscles,  and  may  lead  to  their  permanent 
destruction.  The  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve  may  also  become 
involved,  or  the  inflammation  may  spread  through  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  or  by 
the  orbital  veins  to  the  cavernous  sinus. 

Chronic  absceii  presents  less  marked  symptoms,  and  is  some- 
times ditiicult  to  diagnosticate  from  a  soft  orbital  tumor,  which, 
owing  to  its  elasticity,  may  appear  to  be  semifluctuant.  Pain 
may  be  slight,  or  altogether  absent.  There  is  usually  some  ten- 
derness on  pressure.  The  subconjunctival  tissue  is  congested 
and  swollen,  and  there  may  be  considerable  proptosia  and 
lateral  displacement.  A  history  of  some  injury  at  a  distant 
period  will  sometimes  help  in  the  diagnosis.  An  exploratory 
incision  into  the  semifluctuant  region  will  often  give  exit  to 
purulent  matter. 
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Acute  perioititia  presents  the  same  sj'tuptoniB  ae  acute  abscess 
of  the  orbit;  indeed,  pus  very  rapidly  forms  beneath  the  peri- 
osteum, dissecting  it  from  the  bone,  causing  the  death  of  the 
latter,  and  not  unfrequently  leading  either  to  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  or  to  meningitis. 

Treatment  consists  in  making  an  early  and  free  incision 
down  to  the  bone.  The  inflammation  is  of  a  low  erysipela- 
tous type,  and  antiphlogistic  measures  are  not  well  borne.  A 
careful  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  onset  of  cerebral  symp- 
toms. 

Chronic  periostitis  is  usually  the  result  of  syphilis,  rheumatism, 
or  scrofula.  The  pain  is  of  a  dull  aching  character,  and  is 
worse  at  night.  When  it  affects  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  there 
is  cedema  of  the  eyelid  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  When 
deeply  seated,  there  is  frequently  paralysis  'of  one  or  more  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  and  sometimes  prominence  of  the  eyeball. 

The  treatment  consists  in  giving  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Counter-irritation  is  sometimes  useful.  In  scrofulous 
cases  it  is  nearly  always  the  margin  of  the  orbit  that  is  att'ected ; 
in  such  cases  the  treatment  must  then  of  course  be  directed  to 
the  general  disease. 

(Edema  of  the  orbital  cellular  tissue  with  exophthalmos 
occasionally  occurs,  and  usually  indicates  deep-seated  trouble 
in  the  circulation  of  the  ophthalmic  vein.  This  condition  may 
be  brought  about  by  any  pressure  upon  the  vein  in  its  passage 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  such  as  often  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  periostitis,  tumors  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  such  like, 
and  is  then  only  a  sign  of  embarrassed  circulation ;  but  when, 
in  addition  to  these  signs,  we  find  the  pupil  widely  dilated,  the 
globe  quite  immovable,  and  that  cerebral  symptoms  are  becom- 
ing manifest,  the  case  is  much  more  serious,  and  ia  indicative 
of  thrombosis  of  the  cacemous  sinus. 

Empliytema,  or  the  infiltration  of  air  into  the  cellular  tisaues 
of  the  orbit,  may  be  caused  by  rupture  of  the  ethmoidal  celU, 
or  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  It  may  give  rise  to  considerable 
proptosis,  with  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids.  The 
swelling  is  increased  when  the  patient  makes  a  forcible  expir»> 
tion  with  the  anterior  nares  closed,  as  in  blowing  the  nose. 
On  digital  examination  it  ischaraclerizc-d  by  a  crackling  sensa- 
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1   be    reduced   by   firm   pressure   exercised    over 


'  of  the  frontal  sinss — the  result  of  pent-up  secrfv 
t'"  — Bometimes  presents  characters  similar  to  those 
(  al  lumor.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  au  injury,  sueh 
I  a  IV  upon  the  forehead,  although  a  loug  period  astiallj 
"  before  the  appearance  of  the  swelling:  not  unfre- 
.,tly  it  comes  on  in  children  after  measles  or  whooping- 
cough.     The  swelling  fi~' at  the  upper  part  of  the 

inner  nngle  of  the  orbit,     ji,  ;  is  hard,  but  after  a  time 

it  may  become  soft  am  The  skin  is  freely  mov- 

able over  the  tumor,     1      «  ui  slow  in  progress,  but  is 

liable  at  any  time  to  take         a  suppuration.     Before  the 

bony  wall  has  become  a  it     lay  easily  be  mistaken  for 

an  oxostosia,  but  \*  k        ally  from  the  level  of  the 

adjacent  bone,  am     l>y  i     in  surt ,  some  elastic  yielding  can 

usually  be  detected.     In  sev  aee-,  the  swelling  is  so  exteo- 

eivu  as  to  push  the  eyeball  downw«    Is  and  outwards. 

ly-ratnient  consists  in  making  s  opening  into  the  nose  to 
re]>laco  the  normal  exit  afibrdcd  l>y  the  infundibuhim.  For 
this  purpose,  a  free  incision  is  made  into  the  prominent  part 
of  the  tumor,  through  which  a  trocar  is  made  to  pass  into  the 
nose.  A  fine  drainage-tube  is  then  passed  through  the  hole 
and  out  at  the  nostril,  and  there  retained  for  some  time.  The 
cavity  may  also  be  syringed  out  occasionally  with  tepid,  carbo- 
lized  water.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  swelling  generally  re- 
cedes, and  the  parts  are  sometimes  restored  to  their  normal 
dimensions. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre  (Graves's  disease;  Basedow's  disease)  is 
the  terra  applied  to  a  group  of  symptoms  of  which  the  chief 
are  :  (1)  Paroxysmal  cardial  palpitation,  with  throbbing  of  the 
vessels  of  the  neck;  (2)  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body; 
and  (3)  prominence  of  the  eyes.  It  may,  however,  exist  in 
the  absence  of  proptosis  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  enlarged  thy- 
roid on  the  other.  It  is  usually  ushered  in  by  fits  of  caprice  or 
irritability  of  temper;  then  come  attacks  of  palpitation  which 
are  often  very  violent,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  suf- 
focation, throbbing  of  the  cervical  vessels,  and  flushing  of  the 
face.     By  and  by  the  throbbing  of  the  neck  becomes  more  or 
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less  permanent,  and  the  thyroid  gland  ia  enlarged.  Thia  is 
from  extreme  vaacnlarizalion ;  the  arteries  carrying  blood  to 
the  gland  become  larger,  and  the  gland  appears  to  be  lifted  en 
masse  at  each  pulsation.  The  arteries  within  the  gland  be- 
come increaeed  in  size  and  number,  and  the  veins  convey 
arterial  blood,  so  that  the  structure  resembles  a  ciraoid  aneu- 
rism; indeed,  the  elasticity  and  pulsation,  together  with  the 
existence  of  blowing  murmurs,  have  caused  experienced  ob- 
servers to  mistake  this  condition  for  aneurism. 

The  enlargement  usually  begins,  and  is  generally  larger  on 
the  right  side.  Hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  may  or 
may  not  follow.  Cystic  bronchocele  is  a  more  rare  accom- 
paniment, and  is  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

The  eyes  begin  to  look  prominent  at  the  same  time,  or  a 
little  earlier  than  the  thyroid  enlargement;  they  have  a  shin- 
ing appearance  which,  with  the  prominence,  gives  a  peculiar 
frightened  expression  to  the  face.  The  proptosis  is  usually 
progressive,  though  stationary  periods  occur;  it  ia  generally 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  no  strabismus.  The  retina  is 
not  appreciably  altered.  Vision  is  usually  normal.  Von 
Graefe  laid  some  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  association  of 
movement  between  the  upper  lid  and  the  globe  ia  lost  in 
Graves's  disease;  this  is  not  the  eti'cct  merely  of  proptosis,  for 
it  does  not  occur  in  casea  in  which  the  eye  is  pushed  forwards 
by  a  growth ;  it  probably  results  from  an  interference  with  the 
action  of  the  fibres  of  Miiller;  the  symptom,  however,  ia  cer- 
tainly frequently  absent. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  eyes  themselves 
are  not  enlarged,  but  arc  simply  pushed  forwards  by  the  vas- 
cular distention  of  the  fatty  connective  tissue  at  the  back  of 
the  orbit.  There  is  a  venous  stasia  of  this  tissue,  causing  it  to 
become  turgid  like  erectile  tissue,  a  simile  which  Graves  him- 
self used.  The  eyeballs  usually  recede  post  mortem.  True 
hypertrophy  of  the  retrobulbar  tissue  is,  however,  sometimeB 
found. 

Sleeplessness  is  a  common  symptom,  especially  early  in  the 
case.  A  more  or  lesa  permanent  febrile  condition  is  some- 
timea  observed  (Frissier,  Basedow).  The  appetite  may  fail,  or 
may  be  greater  than  in  health.     Vomiting  ie  common,  and  the 
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pBlient  grows  thin  even  ivhen  the  appetite  is  good,  Diarrhcwi 
iecommoi)  nnd  usuully  alternates  with  constipation.  In  womvn 
there  is  generally  ammorrhan,  usually  accompanied  by  profuse 
UaeorrhEa.  Stokes  thougbt  the  whole  disease  due  to  auieniia, 
but  cases  bave  occurred  without  any  ansemia  (Frissicr). 

■biology. — The  disease  ia  fer  commoner  among  women,  and 
Trousseau  states  that  out  of  lifty  cases  collected  by  WithniBen, 
only  eiglit  occurred  in  men.  The  age  is  most  commonly  from 
twenty  to  twenty-live,  or  a  few  years  earlier,  but  the  disease  is 
rare  in  advanced  life. 

The  patients  are  ueiially  nervous  subjects.  Several  cases 
have  been  traced  to  fright  or  grief,  but  as  a  rule  no  cause  can 
be  assigned.  Trousseau  and  many  others  ascribe  the  disease 
to  derangement  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  uervea  and  gan- 
glia, especially  the  inferior  cervical  ganglia;  hence  paresis  of 
the  vaso-motor  system,  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 
la  various  autopsies  the  above  ganglia  have  been  found  dis- 
eased, showing  hypertrophy  of  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  and  atrophy  of  the  nervous  elements.  But  other 
careful  observers  (Ranvier,  Wilks,  Dijtltrine,  Cheadle)  have 
failed  to  find  any  abnormal  appearances  in  the  sympathetic. 
Dr.  Cheadle,  in  an  interesting  case  described  in  the  St. 
George's  Hospital  Reports,  found  considerable  capillary  dila- 
tation in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
cord,  but  without  atrophy  or  cellular  lesious,  showing  thus 
simply  increased  vascularization.  No  lesions  were  found  else- 
where, neither  in  the  viscera  nor  in  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
The  pneumogastric  nerve  is  certainly  implicated,  as  shown  by 
the  disturbances  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  The  singular  nervous  sensibility,  which  is  so  early 
and  constant  a  symptom,  and  which  in  some  cases  has  even 
gone  on  to  mania  after  the  cure  of  both  the  exophthalmos  and 
the  goitre,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  brain  itself  as  the  initial 
seat  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  avoidance  of  mental  emotion  is  very  im- 
portant. Digitalis  is  lauded  by  Trousseau,  together  with  the 
application  of  ice  to  the  prfecordium  and  the  thyroid  body. 
Bromide  of  potassium  is  useful,  and  so  are  opium  and  chloral. 
Belladonna,  which  theoretically  would  be  bad,  is  practically 


found  to  be  of  great  benefit,  Veratum  viride  carefully  given, 
ia  much  praised  by  Arau  and  See,  as  making  the  pulse  slower 
without  increasing  the  arterial  tension  ns  digitalis  does. 

Iron  has  been  found  harmful.  The  galvanic  and  faradic 
currents  have  been  found  to  be  beneficial  in  many  cases. 
During  the  last  year  I  have  handed  over  several  cases  to  my 
colleague,  Dr.  de  Watteville,  who  assures  me  that  they  have 
been  remarkably  benefited  by  this  treatment.  He  applies  the 
galvanic  current  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  daily  for  several 
weeks  in  succession,  placing  one  pole  over  the  nape,  and  the 
other  all  over  the  anterior  portions  of  the  neck. 

Tnmori  of  all  kinds  are  found  in  the  orbit;  they  may  orig- 
inate within  the  tissues  of  the  cavity;  they  may  commence 
within  the  eye  and  thence  extend  to  the  orbit;  or  they  may 
invade  that  cavity  from  surrounding  parts,  as  the  nose,  the 
palate,  the  antrum,  the  skull,  or  the  temporal  fossa.  Orbital 
tumors  may  be  non-malignant  and  of  slow  growth,  as  th^ 
cystic,  the  fibrous,  and  the  fatty  kinds ;  they  may  be  malig- 
nant and  more  or  less  rapid  in  progress,  as  the  sarcomata  and 
carcinomata ;  or  they  may  be  pulsating,  as  the  vascular  tumors. 

S^ipioms, — The  presence  of  a  tumor  of  any  notable  magni- 
tude always  gives  rise  to  protrusion  of  the  globe  (proptosis). 
When  the  tumor  is  deeply  seated,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit, 
this  ia  usually  one  of  the  first  signs  of  its  existence ;  when  situ- 
ated at  one  side  of  the  orbit  it  usually  causes  lateral  as  well  as 
forward  displacement.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
tumor,  so  does  the  globe  become  displaced,  until  in  severe 
cases  it  is  protruded  beyond  the  palpebral  aperture.  Func- 
tional troubles  are,  also,  always  present,  and  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  position  and  size  of  the  swelling;  when  the  cranial 
nerves  are  pressed  upon,  pain  will  be  severo,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  globe  impeded;  should  the  optic  nerve  be  in- 
volved, its  function  will  be  interfered  with,  and  the  vision 
partly  or  entirely  destroyed ;  with  lateral  deviation  where 
vision  remains,  diplopia  is  always  produced.  Pressure  upon 
the  ophthalmic  vein  is  likely  to  set  up  cedema  of  the  orbital 
tissues.  Proptosis  ia  not  always  easy  to  Tnake  out;  it  may  be 
mistaken  for  enlargement  of  the  globe  such  as  is  sometimes 
found  in  progressive  myopia  and  secondary  glaucoma.     In 
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Bach  CMOS,  if  t  e  upper  lid  is  elevated  by  the  Burgeon's  finger, 
and  the  patient  told  to  look  downwards,  the  antero-poaterior 
elongalion  of  t  e  globo  will  be  at  once  detected. 

After  a  time  the  tumor  becomes  apparent  at  some  part  of 
the  margin  of  tne  orbit,  and  can  then  be  examined  by  palpa- 
tion, by  ascultation,  and,  if  ueceseary,  by  exploratory  punc- 
tures. Whenever  an  orbital  tumor  is  found  to  exist,  the  con- 
dition of  all  Burrounding  regions,  as  the  mouth,  pharynx,  mid 
nasal  cavities,  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Lipoma  and  Fibroma  are  exti  rare  in  the  orbit;  a  few 

cases,  however,  are  recorded. 

Cysts  occurring  in  the  orbit  are  not  uncommon;  they  are 
usually  either  dermoid  (see  p.  24)  or  h  dalid. 

BxoBtoses  of  the  orbit  are  eimilai  those  occurring  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  They  are  U8U  if  the  ivory  variety,  and 
attached  hy  a  hroud  base;  in  su^.  fises  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  them.  Occasionally,  howe  ,  they  are  pedunculated, 
and  may  then  be  sawn  and  wrenci  d  oft.  Such  operations 
are,  however,  not  altogether  free  from  risk  when,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  tho  growth  is  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  orbit;  for 
a  portion  of  the  latter  may  easily  be  torn  away,  and  a  fatal 
meningitis  set  up. 

More  rarely  exostoses  are  met  with  which  contain  large 
cystic  cavities  communicating  with  each  other;  this  variety 
sometimes  attains  enormous  dimensions. 

Exostoses  of  the  orbit  are  slow  in  development,  and  pain- 
less in  progress,  producing  in  succession  all  the  symptoms 
that  have  been  above  enumerated  as  characteristic  of  intra- 
orbital tumor. 

Sarcoma  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  new  growths  affecting 
the  orbit.  It  may  occur  by  extension  from  the  choroid  {p. 
169),  or  it  may  first  appear  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit. 
Its  rato  of  progress  is  very  variable;  when  it  develops  rapidly 
the  tumor  preacnte  but  little  pigmentation,  whilst  the  alow- 
growing  sarcomata  are  usually  dark  in  color,  and  are  some- 
times quite  black. 

The  Ireatment  consists  in  the  early  and  complete  removal  of 
the  diseased  tissues.  When  the  tumor  is  small,  circumscribed, 
and  near  the  surface,  it  can  occasionally  be  removed  without 


molesting  the  globe  of  tbe  eye.  To  facilitate  thi8,  tlie  palpe- 
bral opening  may  be  enlarged  by  dividing  tbe  lids  at  the  outer 
canihuB,  and  then  dissecting  in  the  direction  of  tbe  tumor, 
wbicb,  when  exposed,  may  bo  seized  with  vulaellum  forceps 
and  cleared  from  its  surroundings  by  means  of  a  steel  director, 
or  by  a  strong,  curved,  blunt-ended  scissors,  and  then  cut  or 
torn  away. 

Sometimes  a  small  orbital  tumor  can  be  removed  by  an 
incision  through  the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit  without 
interfering  with  the  conjunctival  sac. 

When  the  tumor  or  new  growth  is  extensive,  and  involves 
the  tissues  of  the  orbit,  or  bus  recurred  after  removal,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  away  the  globe  and  the  whole  of  the  orbital 
contents.  To  effect  this,  the  external  commissure  must  be 
divided  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  conjunctiva  separated 
by  incision  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  upper  and  lower 
culs-de-sac.  The  eyelids  are  then  seized  with  forceps  or  re- 
tractors, and  drawn  upwards  and  downwards  by  an  assistant. 
The  globe  can  now  be  enucleated  before  taking  out  the  tumor; 
or  the  whole  mass,  including  the  eye,  can  be  seized  with  vul- 
sellum  forceps  and  pulled  forwards,  while  it  is  detached  from 
the  walls  of  the  orbit  with  strong  blunt-ended  curved  scissors. 
llaving  thus  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  tumor,  careful 
digital  examination  must  be  made,  and  any  further  portions 
of  tissue  which  appear  to  be  diseased  removed.  Uemorrhage 
is  usually  copious,  but  generally  ceases  after  pressure  with 
Bponges  or  pledgets  of  cotton-wool.  If  it  cannot  be  controlled 
bj-  these  means,  a  button-shaped  thermal  cautery  at  a  dull-red 
heat  may  be  used,  or  the  strong  perchloride  of  iron  solution 
may  be  applied. 

When  the  tumor  is  suspected  to  be  sarcoma  or  carcinoma, 
it  is  well  to  supplement  the  extirpation  by  chloride  of  zinc 
paste  (F.  38):  small  strips  of  lint  about  half  an  inch  wide  and 
two  inches  long  are  covered  with  this  and  placed  inside  the 
orbit  over  the  exposed  surface.  These  are  then  covered  with 
layers  of  cotton-wool.  The  eyelids  must  be  protected  with 
vaseline;  otherwise,  sloughing  is  sure  to  take  place.  To  pre- 
vent ftirther  hemorrhage,  the  lids  are  then  closed  over  the  wool, 
and  covered  with  a. tight  compress.     A  hypodermic  injection 
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I  «lioiit(l  be  given  before  the  ]>atieiit  recovers  from 

atitKHi^l  ic;  otberwise,  tbe  pain  from  the  chloride  of  zinc 
IB  excr        ting. 

E  hiu  and  soft  cancer  occur  in  the  orbit  either  pricaarilv 
or  u^  t      insion  from  Burrounding  parts. 

The  treatment  eotiBists  iu  complete  removal  of  the  diseased 
tissues,  and  in  tlie  application  of  the  caustic  paste  (F.  38)  to 
the  exposed  surface. 

Pulsating  exophthalmos. — (^ases  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
which  the  globe  becomes  pL  I  at  the  same  time  thai  a 

soft  pulsating  swelling,  with  ane  amal  bruit  and  thrill,  ap- 
pears at  the  upper  and  inner  a  f  tbe  orbit. 

The  hi.story  usually  given  r  that  the  patient  has  sud- 

denly heard  a  loud  snap,  ai  lai  bis  has  been  succeeded  by 
an  intermittent  buzzing  or  Diowi;  noise,  and  soon  afterwards 
by  the  pulsating  swelling;  or  that  the  symptoms  have  come 
on  very  shortly  after  a  severe  ■  ary  to  the  head.  In  the 
majority  of  these,  symptoms  of  frm^iure  of  the  base  have  been 
present. 

In  ti  third  class  nf  cases,  a  ]ierforafing  wound  either  in  the 
orbit  or  the  roof  of  the  mouth  has  been  the  immediate  cause. 

In  the  earlier  eases  the  symptoms  were  supposed  to  be  due 
to  intraorbital  aneurism — an  opinion  which  was  atrengthened 
by  the  discovery  of  such  aneurisms  in  two  ca8«s  by  Guthrie 
and  Carron  du  Viliards.  Later  autopsies  have  proved  that,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  pulsating  swelling  in  the 
orbit  is  formed,  not  by  the  ophthalmic  artery,  but  by  the  vari- 
cose and  distended  ophthalmic  vein,  that  this  distention  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  between  which  and  the 
internal  carotid  artery  a  communication  oft«n  exists.  This 
arterio-venous  communication  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
giving  way  of  an  atheromatous  patch  ; '  by  the  rupture  of  au 
aneurism  in  the  sinus,'  by  a  fracture  of  tbe  base  passing  across 
the  sinus,'  or  by  a  wound.     Thus  in  one  of  N^laton's  cases,* 

■  Hirschfeld,  Gbx.  des  Hopit.,  1859,  p.  57. 

'  Baron,  Med.-Chir.  Tmns.,  xlviii.  ;  Nunneley,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ilii. 

'  Neliilon,  Dclens  de  la  Communication  de  la  Cor.  Int.  et  du  Siniu  Cav.,  Parii, 

1870. 
*N^latnn,  Delens,  loe.  cit. 
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the  rib  of  an  umbrella  'thrust  into  the  right  orbit  passed 
through  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  wounded  the  left  carotid 
artery  as  it  lay  in  the  sinus;  the  injury  was  shortly  followed 
by  pulsating  exophthalmos  on  the  left  side. 

In  Schaef  ke's  case,  the  artery  was  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot 
tired  into  the  mouth. 

In  a  few  cases,  both  orbits  have  been  afiected ;  this  occurred 
in  a  case  published  by  Mr.  W.  Adams  Frost*  The  patient  at 
the  time  of  observation  was  thirty-eight  years  old.  When  ten 
years  of  age  he  had  been  run  over  by  a  timber  wagon.  He 
had  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  base,  and  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  appeared  in  the  left  orbit 
and  had  persisted  ever  since;  shortly  before  he  came  under 
observation  a  small  pulsating  swelling  appeared  in  the  right 
orbit. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  symptoms  have  been  due  to  a  malignant 
tumor  in  the  orbit. 

Treatment  and  prognosis. — ^Ligature  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  has  been  extensively  employed,  and  with  a  fair  amount 
oi  success ;  other  measures,  such  as  rest,  low  diet,  application 
of  ice,  galvano-puncture,  and  the  injection  of  styptics,  have 
also  been  successful  in  some  cases.  The  affection,  however, 
tends,  after  having  reached  a  certain  stage,  to  become  station- 
ary, and  not  infrequently  undergoes  spontaneous  cure,  so  that 
unless  the  noise  in  the  head  should  be  distressing,  or  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  swelling  rendered  its  rupture  prpb- 
able,  a  prudent  surgeon  would  not  adopt  such  of  the  above 
modes  of  treatment  as  are  fraught  with  danger  to  life. 

Erectile  or  cayemons  tumors. — These  growths,  whose  struc- 
ture resembles  very  much  that  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  seem 
to  be  more  frequent  in  the  orbit  than  elsewhere.  They  are 
slow-growing,  but  tend  to  mould  themselves  to  the  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  so  that  their  removal  en  masse 
without  injury  to  the  optic  nerve  and  muscles  is  generally 
impossible,  while  their  great  vascularity  renders  a  partial 
operation  troublesome  and  dangerous. 

'  Trans.  Ophtbal.  Soc.,  vol.  iii. 
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am  foreign  bodies, — The  orbit  ia  not  a  very  uneom- 

B  for  a  foreign  body  to  become  embedded,  vv-bile, 

amount  of  fat  which  the  orbit   contaius,  its 

;nce  mav  bo  miBuapected  for  many  days — hence  the  im- 

jjuiuincp  ■       ittking  a  very  careful  examination  of  a  wound  in 

the  e  or  conjunctiva.     As  an  instance  of  the   ease  with 

which  a  larpfi  foreign  body  may  be  concealed  in  the  orbit,  the 

case   publisl    d   by   Mr,  Carter  is  probably   unique.     An   old 

man,  while  drunk,  fell  down  s  flight  of  stops,  at  tho  bottom  of 

which  waa  a  row  of  hat-p —      " ceived  a  contusion,  and  a 

cut  on  the  eyeli'  '  iays,  induced  him  to  aeek 

advice.     A  surgeon  ire,  everal  days,  and  then  no- 

ticed a  black  eubstancE  wound ;  on  seizing  this 

with  forceps  he  succeeaea  m  iwing  the  shaft  of  a  hat- 

peg  measuring  three  and  a     '  iches  in  length.' 


'  The  peg  ia  i 
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APPENDIX. 


FORMULAE. 


1.  Mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  crayon  is  made  by  fusing  together 

equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
running  into  moulds. 

2.  The  same,  consisting  of  1  part  nitrate  of  silver,  2  parts  nitrate  of 

potash. 

3.  The  same,  consisting  of  1  part  nitrate  of  silver,  3  parts  nitrate  of 

potash. 

4.  The  same,  consisting  of  1  part  nitrate  of  silver,  3}  parts  nitrate 

of  potash. 

5.  Argent,  nitrat  gr.  i ;  aquse  destill.  f^.    M. 

6.  Argent,  nitrat.  gr.  x ;  aquae  destill.  f^j.     M. 

7.  Argent  nitrat.  gr.  xx ;  aquse  destill.  f^.     M. 

8.  Zinci  sulphat.  gr.  ij  ;  aquse  destill.  f^j.     M. 

9.  Aluminis  gr.  ij  ;  aquse  destill.  f^j.     M. 

10.  Zinci  chlorid.  gr.  ij  ;  aquse  destill.  f^j*     M. 

11.  Sodse  carbonat.  gr.  x  ;  aquse  destill.  f^j.     M. 

12.  Sodse  carbonat.  ^jss  ;  liq.  carbonis  detergens  %ij  ;  aquse  Oj.     M. 

13.  Sod.  biborat.  gr.  x ;  aquse  f^j.     M. 

14.  Acidi  boracici  gr.  iv ;  aquse  f^.     M. 

15.  Quinise  sulphatis  gr.  iij  ;  acid  sulph.  dil.  q.  s.,  aquse.  f^.     M. 

16.  Acidi  carbolici  gr.  ij  ;  aquse  t^.     M. 

17.  Homatrop.  hjdrobromat.  gr.  ij  ;  aquse  dest.  f^j.  M. 

18.  Atropise  sulphatis  gr.  i .  aquse  dest.  f^j.     M. 

19.  Atropise  sulphatis  gr.  ij  ;  aquse  dest.  f^.    M. 

20.  Atropise  sulphatis  gr.  iv ;  aquse  dest.  f^.     M. 

21.  DuboisisB  sulphatis  gr.  j  ;  aquse  dest.  f^.     M. 

22.  Daturise  sulphatis  gr.  iv ;  aquse  dest.  f^j.     M. 
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belladoa.  ^ij;  aquK  Oj.     M. 
]  r       sid.  flav.  gr.  ij  ad  gr.  iv;  aug.  petrolei  ^.     M. 

bug.  1        nitrat.  gr.  sx;  ung.  cetacei  jij.    M. 
Ung.  hyn.  osJd.  rub.  gr.  xx ;  ung.  cetacei  jij.    M. 
Liq.  plumbi  subacetatie  ^  ;  aquiv  deatill.  Oj.     M. 
Chloral,  hydrat.  gr.  xx  ad  gr.  xxx  ;  syrup,  auraot,  cort.  fjij  ;  aqui 

fXJBS.      M. 

Morpbite  bydrocfaloratiegr.  }  ;  aquiE  lieat.  triv.     M. 
Filocarpia.  hydrochlorat.  gr.  iv ;  aquie  f^.     M. 
EserinK  sulpbatis     ,  iv 


.  Filocarpiu.  bydrovi 

be  injected  h 

be  ID  creased  ^ 

perepi  ratio 

retina,  cho 
Sulphate  of  ci  _, 

gether,  au<.  .^lupt: 

moulds  and  i 

Lapis  Divinuo. 
.  Alropi*  aulphatis  gr.  ij  ad  g: 
.  Pi!,  hjdnirg.  gr.  ijss  ;  oxt.  by 
.  Pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  ijaa ;  pulv.  opiigr.  i.     M. 
.  Liq.  hydrarg.  percblor.  f^  ;  tioct.  ciDchonie  f^ ;  aquie  fSj.    M. 
.  Zinci  chlorid.  ^;  farinie  5j  ;  liq.  opii  sed.  f^.     M. 


f^j.     M.    Three  miaims  to 

:  the  strength  of  the  dose  to 

'bject  is  to  produce  profuse 

Used  in  cases  of  detached 

potaah,  equal  parts  fused  to- 
the  whole  added.  Rud  into 
ties.    This  mixture  is  called 

ig.  petrolei  Jj,     M. 
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DIKECTIONS  FOE  THE  USE  OF  THE  TEST-TYPES. 


[Id  UBinji  the  readiog  t^ete,  tlie  patient  should  be  made  to  endeavor  wjlb 
each  eye  separately  to  read  the  emalleat  type  that  he  is  able,  at  the  Deaj«^ 
and  the  farthest  pointe  piMgible.  The  site  of  the  type,  irich  both  the  points 
obtained,  are  then  to  be  registered  for  future  eiiniiiarison. 

The  types  for  distance  should  be  placed  twenty  feet  from  the  patient,  and 
on  a  level  with  bis  eye.  Each  eye  should  be  examined  separately  in  aMer- 
taining  the  line  of  smallest  letters  seen.  The  method  of  registering  this 
value  has  been  explained  in  the  text. 

For  full  description  of  both  tbe  types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen,  see  pages 
344-346.— O.J 


TEST-TYPES, 

CORRESPONDING  TU  TUE  SCHRIFT-SCALEN  OF 
EDWARD  JAEGER,  OF  VIENNA. 


I 


jVo.  1. — Diamond. 
No.  2.— Pearl. 
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No.  6. — BovrgeoU. 
and  n5  longpr  able  tJi  hunt  the  Mice  bh  she  was  wont  to  do,  b(-thoug:ht 
herself  how  she  might  ontioe  them  wilhin  reach  of  her  pnw.  Thinking 
thai  rihe  might  pnsa  herself  nff  fur  a  bug,  or  for  a  denil  cat  al  least,  she 
auepended  heraelf  by  the  hind  legs  from  b  peg,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Mice  would  no  longer  ha  ofrnid  to  come  near  her.  An  old  Moune.  who 
WM  wise  enough  t<i  keep  his  diManee.  whispered  to  a  friend.  "Many  a 

No.  S.—SinnU  Pim. 
bag  liavc  I  seen  in  my  day,  but  never  one  with  a  cat's 
lipacl."  "Hang  there,  good  MaJam,"  said  the  other,  "as 
long  as  yon  please,  but  I  wonld  not  tnist  myRclf  within 
reach  of  yon  tliongh  you  were  stuffed  with  straw,"  Old 
birds  are   not   to    iw  uaugbt    with   cliaff.     As   a  Cock   was 
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No.  10.— Pica. 

scratching  up  the  straw  in  a  farm-yard,  in  search  of 
food  for  the  hens,  he  hit  upon  a  Jewel  that  by  some 
chance  had  found  its  way  there.  Ho!  said  he, 
you   are  a  very  fine  thing,  no   doubt,  to   those   who 

No.  12. — Engliah. 

prize  you;  but  give  me  a  barley-corn  before 
all  the  pearls  in  the  world.  The  Cock  was 
a  sensible  Cock ;  but  there  are  many  silly 
people    who    despise    what    is    precious    only 

No.  14. — Great  Primer. 

because  they  cannot  understand  it. 
A  Man  who  kept  a  Horse  and 
an   Ass    was    wont    in    his   journeys 

No.  15. — 2-line  English, 

to  ^pare  the  Hor^e^ 
and  put  all  the  bur- 
den upon  the  A^^^^ 
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li 


Tbfl  Oallie  trlbM  fell  off,  and  fii«d  tor  p«a0«.  Ertn 
tlie  Baurtau  beeuna  weary  of  the  bopelMt  eontnt, 
while  fertone,  after  mneh  eaprkleoa  hoTcrinc  aattled 
at  laet  apon  the  Roaan  side.  Had  Clvllls  been  aoe* 
acesftal,  he  would  have  bean  delfled;  bat  hi*  mliftntOBee, 
at  last,  made  hia  odious  la  aplto  of  hi*  herolaiii.    But 


the  BataTiao  wai  Dot  a  outt  to  beemshed.  nor  haA 
he  lived  eo  long  In  the  Bonaa  eerTlee  to  he  ont- 
matehed  in  poUtlos  bj  the  barbaroos  Oermans. 
He  was  not  to  be  merlfloed  as  a  peaoe-offerlnn  to 
rerengeftil  Borne.  Watching  tnm  bejond  the  Bhin* 
the  progreee  of  defaction  and  the  decay  of  natloaal 


2. 


eathuiaam.  he  determinad  to  be  beforahaad  with  thoM  who  ware  now  hia  enemiaa.  H» 
aoeepted  the  offer  of  negotiation  firom  Oerialia.  The  Roman  ganerml  wai  eager  to  grant  a 
fhll  pardon,  and  to  nhonlitt  ao  brare  a  aoldier  in  the  Mrrioe  of  the  empire.  A  colloqvy  waa 
agreed  vpon.  The  bridge  aoroas  the  Nabalia  waa  broken  aannder  in  the  middle,  and  Oerialia 
and  Cirilis  met  upon  the  MTered  sidei.  The  placid  atream  by  whloh  Roman  enterpriae  had 
eonneeted   the   watera  of   the   Rhine   with   the  lake  of   Flero.   flowed    between   the   imperial 

oommander  and  the  rebel  chieftain. —  Here  the  story  abruptly  terminates. 
The  remainder  of  the  Roman's  narrative  is  lost,  and  apon  that  broken  bridge 
the  form  of  the  Batavian  hero  disappears  for  ever.  His  name  fades  from 
history;  not  a  syllable  is  known  of  his  subsequent  career;  everything  is 
buried  in  the  profound  oblivion  which  now  steals  over  the  scene  where  he 
was  the  most  imposing  actor.     The  contest  of  Civills  with  Rome  contains  a 


3. 


remarkable  foreshadowing  of  the  Aiture  conflict  with  Spain,  through 
which  the  Batavian  republic,  fifteen  centuries  later,  was  to  be 
founded.  The  characters,  the  events,  the  amphibious  battles,  despe- 
rate sieges,  slippery  alliances,  the  traits  of  generosity*  audacity^ 
and  cruelty,  the  generous  confidence,  the  broken  faith,  seem  so 
closely    to    repeat    themselves,    that     History    appears    to    present    the 


3J. 

sel&ame  drama  played  oyer  and  over  again,  with  but 
a  change  of  actors  and  of  costume.  There  is  more  than 
a  flancifal  resemblance  between  Civilis  and  William  the 
Silent,  two  heroes  of  ancient  German  stock,  who  had 
learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign    and    haughty    world-empire.       Determination, 
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"concentration  of  purpose,  constancy  in  cala- 
mity, elasticity  almost  preternatural,  self- 
denial,  consummate  craft  in  political  combi- 
nations, personal  fortitude,  and  passionate 
patriotism,  were  the  heroic  elements  in  both. 
The  ambition  of  each  was  subordinate  to  the 


6J. 

cause  which  he  served.  Both  refused 
the  crown,  although  each,  perhaps, 
contemplated,  in  the  sequel,  a  Bata- 
vian  realm  of  which  he  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  chief  Both  offe- 
red   the    throne    to    a   Gallic    prince. 


6J. 

for  Classicus  vraa  but  the 
prototype  of  Anjou,  as 
Brinno  of  Brederode,  and 
neither  was  destined,  in 
this  world,  to  see  his  sacri- 
fices crowned  vrith  success. 
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ABERRATION,  886 
chromatic,  887 
spherical,  886 
Ahecess,  96 

of  cornea,  96 
of  orhit,  486 
Accommodation,  840 
amplitude  of,  841 
spasm  of,  854,  869 
Achromatopsia,  252 
Acute  glaucoma,  815 
Acuteness.  of  vision,  844 
Advancement  of  internal  rectus,  480 
Albuminuric  retinitis,  204 
pathology  of,  206 
plates  of,  206 
prognosis  of,  206 
sisns  of,  204 
Alpha  angle,  the,  242,  839 
Amaurosis,  219 
degrees  of,  219 
in  infancy,  221 
tobacco,  219 
simulated,  226 
Amblyopia,  tobacco,  219 
from  strabismus,  222 
Ametrometer,  Thomson's,  891 
Ametropia,  846 

Amplitude  of  accommodation,  341 
Angle,  alpha,  242,  889 
in  myopia,  850 
visual,  848,  410 
Ankyloblepharon,  42 
Anterior  chamber,  146 

paracentesis  of,  146 
Anterior  principal  focus,  881 

synechia,  99 
Apparent  strabismus,  417 
Aqueous  humor,  189 
A^yll   Robertson's   operation  for  ec- 
tropion, 87 
Ar^ll  Robertson's  pupil,  434 
Arlt's  operation  for  entropion,  84 


Arterial  pulsation  in  glaucoma,  812 
Artificial  eyes,  115 

celluloid,  115 

Frost's,  889,  848,  858,  404 

elass,  115 

pupil,  176 
Associated  movements,  412 
Asthenopia,  858 
Astiematic  clock.  Carter's,  885 

disk,  Oliver's  revolving,  888 

surface,  refraction  at,  855 
Astigmatism,  866 

compound,  19 

of  cornea,  848,  404 

correction  of,  885 

definition  of,  856 

erect  image  in,  898 

laws  for  refhiction  in,  856,  357 

shadow-test  in,  401 

simple,  857,  887 

varieties  of,  866 

vision  in,  885 
Atrophy  of  optic  disk,  197 
primary,  198 
secondary,  199 
symptoms  of^l97 
treatment  of,  199 
Atropia,  action  of  sulphate  of,  878 
Atropine,  144 

auration  of,  870 

effects  of,  144 

in  elau'coma,  815 

in  hypermetropia,  870 

in  iritis,  144 

irritation,  144 

when  necessary,  405 
Axes  of  convex  lens,  384 


BASEDOW'S  disease,  438 
Biconvex  lens,  388 
Blepharitis,  20 
Blepharospasm,  19 


I 


CANAL,  2(54 
of  Petit,  -264 

(if  Schlcmn],  125 
ConkliculuB,  division  uf,  51 

knife,  BowmKii'a,  51 
Waber'B.  61 

obstruction  of,  47 
Cnrter's  aatigmHlic  cWk,  S8& 
CatliniM,  26* 

ftrtiflciul  pupil  for,  272 

causes  of,  2(19 

olassifl  cation  of,  204 

iyraptomg  of,  270 

ireBtmenl  of,  272 
Cataract  entrat-tion,  280 

accidenU  and  complicktioiu,  28( 

In  capsule,  2!)2 

opaque  nupsule  aflor,  297 

SMiuelB  of,  29Z 
Cataract,  opemtiona  for,  27l 

ciiucliiiig.  271 

CiiCchett's,  AndenoD,  287 

Bariel's,  283 

extraction  (seo  above). 

flap  operation.  281 

Liebroic-h's,  287 

linear  method  (Oibeou'B),  277 

'"      .r  nietliod  (von  Qraefo's),  21 


Mac 


needling,  274 
PaKeneteober's.  202 
proliminafy  iridectomy,  281 
■olution,  278 
Btreatfeild'e,  287 
Buctmn,  278, 
Taylor's,  287 
Warlomonl's,  287 
De  Weckor's,  287 
Caturact,  varieties  of,  264 
oentral,  2fi4 
ooneeaital,  268 
oortioal,  286,  206 
diabetic,  2m 
Reneral,  268 
hard.  268 
lamellar.  265,  266 
miied,  218 
Morgagnian,  269 
nuclear.  264.  2(16 


poBteri'jr  polar,  268, 
pyramidal,  266,  257 


267 


'  Cataract — 
I         soft,  268 

tinuinalic.  269 
zonular,  266,  266 
Cavernous  tumors  of  orbit,  446 
Cellulitla  of  orbit,  436 
Cerabral  hemiaDtcsthesia,  224 
Chalazion,  22 
I  Chancre  of  evelid,  28 
I  Choroid,  188' 
I  aual^imy,  138 

I  cotoboma  of,  170 

opbthalm'iBcopica  ppearanoea  of,  1 50 
rupture  of,  169 
sarcoma  of,  167 
tubercle  of,  158 
Choroiditis,  151 

in  invopia,  350 
Choroido^r^linilia.  ayphilitic,  154 
Chromatic  aberration,  8S 
Chronic  glaucoma,  315 
Ciliwy  arteries,  137 

body,  anatumy,  136 
muscle,  135 

paralysis  of,  488 
nerves.  189 
region,  wounds  of,  ISO 
Coloboma  of  choroid,  170 


ofii 


,  170 


Colcvi.ootaplementM'y,  24fi 
pntnary,  844 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  243 

Color-blindness,  congenital,  251 

freqoency  of,  258 

methods  of  testing,  256 

total,  252 

varieties  of,  252 
Color-sense,  tbe,  247 

Bering's  theory  of.  249 

Young's  theory  of,  248 

Toung-Helmholtz's  theon-  of,  249 
Color-vision,     congenital     delects     of, 
261 

normal,  243 

methods  of  testing,  255 
Colors  used  in  tasting  (plate).  256 
Concave  lenses  in  njyopia,  348 

imager  formed  by,  836 

Concomitant  squint,  423 

diagnosis  of.  426 

pathoWy  of,  423 

t[«atmeiit  ft.  427 

Congenital  defects  of  eolni^vision,  2&1 

opaque  nerve  flbres,  200 
Conical  cornea,  116 

operations  for,  117 
Conjugate  foci,  331 
Conjunctiva.  62 

amyloid  degeneration  of,  82 

leroaia  of,  83 
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CoDJunctivitis,  catarrhal,  70 

diphtheritic,  78 

gonovhoeal,  65 

granular,  72 

mcmhranouSy  78 

infantile,  65 

phlyctenular,  77 

purulent,  62 
Contagious  ophthalmia,  62 
Convergence  in  myopia,  350 
Converiient  strabismus,  354 
Convex  lenses,  images  formed  by,  835, 

336 
Cornea,  abscess  of,  96 

anatomy  of,  84 

astigmatism  of,  843,  404 

burns  of,  120 

epithelioma  of,  123 

opacities  of,  106 

tattooing,  107 

ulcers  of,  98 

wounds  of,  121 
Couper's  ophthalmoscope,  361 
Cowell's  operation  for  glaucoma,  824 
Crescent,  mj^opic,  167,  850 
Critchelt's,    Anderson,    operation     for 

cataract,  287 
Crossed  diplopia,  415 
Cupping,  glaucomatous,  183,  211 

physiological,  188,  192 
Cyclitis,  149 
Cylindrical  lenses,  358 
Cysticercus  in  vitreous,  307 
Cysts  of  orbit,  442 


DATURIA,  action  of  sulphate  of,  876 
Daturin,  370 
Dav-blindness,  note  225 
Dermoid  cyst.  24 
Desmarre's  retractor,  69 
Detachment  of  the  retina,  210 
Diabetic  cataract,  269 

retinitis,  210 
Dilatation  of  pupil  in  glaucoma. 
Dioptric  sysiem  of  eye.  388 
Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  78 
Diplopia,  415 
crossed,  415 
homonymous,  415 
tests  for,  415 
Direct  method,  364 

as  test  for  refraction,  392 
Disk,  optic,  197 

atrophy  of,  197,  198,  199 
cupping  of,  183,  192,  311 
hyperasmia  of,  192 
Dislocation  of  lens,  298 
Distention  of  frontal  sinud,  438 
Distichiasis,  32 


Divergent  strabismus,  427 
Dondeis's  schematic  eye,  888 
Duboisin,  870 


IpCTROPION,  86 
J    Argyll  Robertson's  operation  for,  87 

Dieffenbach's  operation  for,  89 

skin-grafting  for,  41 

Wharton  Jones's  operation  for,  88 

"Wolfe's  operation  for,  39 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  62 
Electro-magnet,  Snell's,  806 
Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the 

retina,  201 
Emmetropia,  846 
Emphysema  of  orbit,  487 
Entropion,  32 

Arlt's  operation  for,  84 
Enucleation  of  eye,  113 
Epicanthus,  41 
Episcleritis,  71,  117 

of  cornea,  128 
Epithelioma  of  eyelids,  26 
Erectile  tumors  of  orbit,  57 
Errors  of  refraction,  346 
Eserine,  102 

in  glhucoma,  821 

in  ulcers  of  cornea,  105 
Exclusion  of  pupil,  142 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  438 
Exophthalmos,  pulsating,  444 
Exostoses  of  orbit,  442 
External  rectus,  411 

action  of,  411 
paralysis  of,  418 
tenotomy  of,  430 
Extraction  of  cataract,  280 
Eye,  888 

dioptric  system  of,  838 

optical  constants  of,  388 

optical  defects  of,  842 

optical  properties  of,  887 

tension  of,  310 
Eyelids,  17 

anatomy  of,  17 

burns  of,  42 

movements  of,  19 

physiology  of,  17 


FALSE  image  in  diplopia,  415 
Far-point,  852 

in  hypermetropia,  352 
in  myopia,  347,  884 
virtual,  352 
Fibroma  of  orbit,  442 
Field  of  fixation,  239     • 
limits  of,  240 
modes  of  testing,  241 
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Field  of  TUion,  229 

Dnrmal.  plate  of,  232 

for  colors,  22S,  23S 
Fistula  of  kohn-mul  mc,  00   ' 
Flup  operation  for  cataract.  261 
Foreign  bodies  in  cornea,  122 

in  eye,  806 

in  orbit,  446 

in  vitroouB,  305 
Formula   for  nnterinr   principal  focus, 
381 
conjugate  fuci,  331,  332 
principal  focue,  330,  3S4 
Fmntal  tinui,  distention  of,  43g 
Frost's    artiflcial    eyo,   K3d,   818,   S&S, 


GLAUCOMA,  309 
acute,  815 

artorlal  piilaation  In,  312 

chronic,  315 

cuntractiun  nf  Ueld  In,  313 


818 


iridecuimv  in,  321 

pstliul'.yy  of,  316 

Prieatltv   Smith's    theory    of, 
317 

■clerotoTny  in,  323 

syiaptoniB  of,  309 

treatment  of,  320 

Weber's  theory  of,  318 
Becondary,  825 

caugf»  of,  825 

lymptoms  of,  326 

tremmont  of,  836 
Bubnciite,  316 
visual  field  in  (plate),  288 
GliotiiK  of  the  retina,  315 

diBBnwifof,217 

palbotouy  (if,  216 

plule  »(,  2ie 

aymplomii  of,  216 
Ouitra,  exophthalmic,  436 
Oun»rrli(Ral  ophthalniiH,  66 
Graefe's,  von,  linear  openilion  for  cnta- 

racl,  2H8 
Granular  cnrjunotivitis,  72 
Gnive«'s  diaense,  438 
Ormn-blindnesa,  262 
Gumma  of  ciliary  body,  lil7 
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,  Ififi 


of  eyelidi!,  28 


HEMOItRHAOSB  of  the  optic  nerr*, 
200 

of  the  retina,  208  . 

into  vitreoul,  808 
Hemorrhage  glsuci'ma.  816 
Helmholtx'*  ophthalmoecope,  360 
Hemerilopia,  not*  225 
Hemianaisthesia.  oErebrat,  224 

hysterical,  221 
Hemianopsia,  222 
Ilemiopia.  222 

varieties  of,  222 

Charcot's  theory  of,  223 

plHie  of,  222 

symptoms  of.  222 
Bering's  theory  of  the  color-aenae,  2<il 
Ueurteloup's  artificial  leech,  145 
Holmgren's  wool*,  256 

Dr.  Thomson's  arrangemenl  of,  26^ 
Horn  atropine,  3  TO 

Eclion  of  bydrobroroale  of,  378 
Homnnymous  diplopia,  416 
Hordeolum,  22 
Hyaloid  membrane,  302 
Hyoscyamia,  uctiun  of  sulphate  of,  3*0 
Uypemmia  of  disk,  plate  of,  192 
Hypermeiropia,  841!,  8S1 

axial,  361 

aocummodation  in,  854 

ooaveiveol  itrabiimua  in,  254 

cortecUon  of,  407 

latent.  869 

manirest,  308 

mydriatics  in,  370 

pathology  of,  353 

symplom's  of,  363 

virtual  image  in,  395 
Hypopyon,  97 
Hyslencal  bcmianwslhesia,  224 

TMAGE.  415 
1     false,  in  diplopia,  415 
i«al,  334 
virtual,  88* 
Index  of  refraction,  834 
Indirect  method  at  test  fer  lefracttun, 

894 
Inferior  rectus,  420 

piiralyaU  of,  420 
Inooulation  for  psnnus,  93 
Internal  rectus,  428 

anatomy  of,  428 
I  advancement  of,  480 

I  paralysis  of,  420 

;  ten-<tomy  of,  428 

I  Inverted  image,  894 
I  in  einmeiropia,  366 

in  hypcrmetropla,  894 
I  Iodoform  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  OS 
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Iridectomy,  176 

for  artificial  pupil,  176 

in  elAUooma,  821 

preTiminary,  for  cataract,  281 

for  posterior  synechin,  148 
Irideremia,  170 
Iridodesia,  178 
Iridotomy,  178 
IrU,  170 

absence  of,  170 

coloboma  of,  170 

gumma  of,  166 

tubercle  of,  167 
Iritis,  140 

plastica,  172 

rheumatica,  148,  146 

serosa,  141  \ 

suppurativa,  148 

syphilitica,  148 

traumatic,  147 

treatment  of,  144 
Ischsemia  of  the  retina,  201 


J  AVAL'S  ophthalmometer,  404 
Jequirity  in  pannus,  98 
Juler's  ophthalmoscope,  868 


KERATITIS,  interstitial,  87 
phlyctenular,  95 
punctata,  91,  141 
suppurative,  96 
Keratoscopy,  404 


LACHRYMAL  apparatus,  46 
anatomy  of,  46 
canaliculi,  46 
ducts,  45 
glands,  45 

cysts  of,  49 
extirpation  of,  49 
fistula  of,  50 
hypertrophy  of,  48 
inflammation  of,  47 
probes,  55 
sac,  46 

abscess  of,  53 
fistula  of,  60 
syringe,  58 
Lang's  ophthalmoscope,  821 
Laws  of  refraction,  328 
Leech,  artificial,  145 
Lens,  crystalline,  262 

dislocation  of,  266,  298 
histology  of,  262 
Lenses,  358 

cylindrical,  858 
numbering  of,  358 


Lenses,  trial,  857 
Leucocythssmic  retinitis,  208 
Liebreich's  operation  for  cataract,  287 
Ligament,  suspensory,  264 
Ligamentum  pectinatum,  126 
Line  of  fixation,  410 

visual,  410 
Linear  operation  for  cataract,  277 
Lipoma  of  orbit,  442 
Long-sightedness,  868 
Lymphatics  of  eye,  189 


MAGNAMARA'S  operation  for  cata- 
ract, 298 
Macula-lutea,  186 
Malingering,  226 

modes  of  detecting,  226 
McHardy's  perimeter,  284 
Megalop»sia,  226 
Meibomian  glands,  18 

cyst,  22 
Metamorphopsia,  226 
Metrical  system  of  nun^ering  lenses, 

858 
Micropsia,  226 
Miliaiy  tubercle  of  iris  and  choroid, 

167 
Military  ophthalmia,  62 
Moll,  glands  of,  17 
Molluscum  contagiosum,  28 
Movements,  associated,  412 
Mucocele,  58 
Miiller,  fibres  of,  186 
Muscse  volitantes,  803 
Muscles,  411 

action  of,  411 

innervation  of,  412 

ocular,  411 

orbicularis,  17,  18 
Mydriatics,  370 

in  hypermetropia,  870 

when  necessary,  405 

comparative  action  of,  870-882 
Myopia,  346 

axial,  346 

causes  of,  849 

choroiditis  in,  350 

concave  lenses  in,  385 

convergence  in,  350 

correction  of,  348,  406 

divergence  in,  396 

emergent  rays  in,  347 

"far-point"  in,  384 

fundus  changes  in,  346 

inverted  image  in,  395 

pathology  of,  349 

prevention  of,  351 

progressive,  349 

refractive,  346 


NJEVl,  26 
NhbsI  duet.  47 

Btricture  of,  f>'2 
Needls  opemtion  I'ur  caUnal,  2T4 
Neurit^,  opttc,  19S 
Kigbt-blindDess,  225 
N'^ul  po'mb,  33S,  3SS 
Syutolupia,  note  ^^a 
Nyitagimis,  438 

OCCLUSION  of  jiupil,  1*2 
Ooulnr  muBcles,  41T 

pttrol^Bie  of,  417 
(Bdemn  of  oibit,  437 
OliTer's  revolving  astigniHtk  disk,  8^8 
Onyx,  97 

OpMities  of  vitreoua,  803,  304 
Op«que  nenra-flbces,  200,  201 
Op«tiltiuiiB : 

fur  ptosis,  SI 

for  uicbiuis,  34 

for  entropion,  SS 

fur  ectropmn,  8I>,  88,  89 

akin-gnutinc,  42 

for  lymblepbuon,  48 

extirpAtloa   ot   laohrymal  gUnda, 

49 
division  of  ciinftliculus,  51 
for  plerjgium,  81 
penlomy,  B2 
uurscentesU  uf  anterior  cbambar, 

108 
Saemisoli's,  for  oorneal  ulcer,  104 
tattooing  cornea,  107 
tranapluntaUon  of  oornen,  lOB 
enucleation,  113 
for  conicHl  oomea,  UT,  118,  119 
iridectomv.  14B,  171 
for  gliiucomB,  178 
for  posterior  lynechia,  147 
optical,  177,272 
preliminary,  261 
iridodeslB,  ITS 
Iridotomy,  178 

for  cataract  {set  Catkract),  274 
icieroUimy,  3211 
paracentads  of  vitreous,  824 
f,.r9trHl,l,mue,  431 
Opiitliiilnim.  ciitarrhsl,  70 
c>^i>t»i,'i(.09,  U2 
Egypt!  «n,  62 
gonnrrliwal,  AS 
granular,  72 
military,  02 


Ophthalmia — 
purulent,  62 
By  ui  pathetic,  1S2 
Ophtbaltnometer,  Javal's,  4M 
Ophthattnoaix>p«,  85!) 

as  test  of  refntatiuu,  SSI,  893,  894 
Juler's,  363 
u«e  of.  3G4 
varieties  of,  860-868 
Optic  atropby,  visual  S«ld  in,  pM»  of, 

222,282 
Optic  c^mmisEtire  decimation  in,  2Sg 
dlak,  181 

nerve,  anatomy  of,  180 
atrophy  of.  197 
hemorrhage!)  of,  200 
Khealh,  140,  181 

uf  Ubrce  in,  'J2S 


Optic  D 


I,  198 


r,  136 
pathology  of,  ISJi 
ivmptoms  of,  193 
ihfloriwof,  196 
Optic  tract,  Houree  of  fihn»  ii 
Optical  centre  of  convex  lens 

constants  of  eye,  838 

defects  uf  evej  342 

parallax.  Sl'2 

principlei",  827 

properlioa  of  eye,  837 
Optometer,  Tw^y's,  890 
Ore  *rrata,  188 
(Jrbi<:iilHrL;i  piilppbrariim,  18 
Orhit,  uUcess  of,  iiH 

cellulitis  of.  436 

cysts  of,  443 

diseasee  of,  43& 

Bmpbvsemaof,  437 

eioet^W  of,  442 

fibroma  of,  443 

foreign  budiea  in,  449 

injuries  of,  44fi 

llponia  of.  442 

cedema  uf,  487 

perioatitia  of,  437 

sarcoma  of,  442 

scirrhus  of,  444 

tumors  of,  441 
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inoculation  for,  93 
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Fan n us,  peritoiny  for,  92 
Papillitis.  193 
Papilloouita  of  eyelids. ' 
Paracealesis  of  anterior  i 
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Parallactic  movements  of  vessels,  812 
Parallel  displacement,  828 
Paralysis  of  ciliary  muscle,  488 

of  ocular  muscles,  417 
causes  of,  418 
treatment  of,  421 

of  ocular  nerves,  418-420 
Paralytic  strabismus,  417 
Perimeter,  231 

mode  of  using,  281 

McHardy's,  284 

Priestley  Smith's,  235 
Perimetric  observations,  importance  of, 

237 
Periostitis  of  orbit,  437 
Peritomy,  92 
Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  77 

keratitis,  95 
Physiological  cup,  plate  of,  192 
Pigmentary  retinitis,  209,  210 

plate  of  visual  field  in,  238 
symptoms  of,  209 
Pinguecula,  82 
Plastic  iritis,  172 
Posterior  staphyloma,  158,  360 

synechia,  147 

operations  for,  147 
Preliminary   iridectomy    for    cataract, 

281 
Presbyopia,  340 

correction  of,  842,  408 
Primary  colors,  244 

deviation  in  strabismus,  417 
Principal  axis  of  lens,  333 

of  spherical  surface,  380 
Principal  focal  plane,  830 

focus,  330 

meridians  in  astisrmatism,  855,  886 
Prisms  in  diplopia,  422 

refraction  by,  329 

in  strabismus,  433 
Probes,  lachrymal,  65 
Progressive  myopia,  349 
Projection,  false,  414 

of  image,  418 
Pseudo-glioraa,  152,  218,  308 

plate  of,  216 
Pterygium,  80 

treatment  of,  81 
Ptosis,  30,  419 

Pagenstecher's  operation  for,  31 
Pulsating  exophthalmos,  444 
Punctum,  displacement  of,  60 

remotum,  347 
Pupil,  Argyll  Robertson's,  484 

exclusion  of,  142 

movements  of,  133 

occlusion  of,  142 
Purulent  ophthalmia,  62 
Pyramidal  cataract,  99 


REAL  image,  884 
Red-blindness,  252 
Refraction,  346 

errors  of,  846 

index  of,  834 

laws  of,  828 

at  plane  surface,  828 

at  spherical  surface,  829-882 

methods  of  estimating,  367 

through  prism,  829 
Renal  retinitis,  104 
Retina,  183 

anatomy  of,  184 

detachment  of,  212 

glioma  of,  216 

inflammation  of,  104 

ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of, 
189 

physiology  of,  187 

plates  of,  212 
Retinal  artery,  201 

embolism  of,  201 
Retinal  hemorrhages,  208 

ischsemia,  201 

pulsation  in,  191 

veins,  pulsation  in,  191 
Retinitis,  204 

albuminuric,  204 

diabetic,  208 

leucocythaemic,  208 

pigmentosa,  209 

syphilitic,  208 
Retino-choroiditis,  syphilitic,  164 
Retinoscopy,  396 
Rheumatic  iritis,  148,  146 
Ring  scotoma,  289 
Rodent  cancer,  26 
Rotation,  centre  of,  410 
Rupture  of  choroid,  169,  202 


SAEMTSCH'S  operation,  104 
Sarcoma,  28 

of  conjunctiva,  28 
of  choroid,  167 
of  orbit,  442 
Scheiner's  test,  891 
Schematic  eye,  338 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  125 
Scleritis,  126 
sclerotic,  125 

anatomy  of,  126 
ring,  183 
rupture  of,  127 
wounds  of,  129 
Sclerotomy  in  primary  glaucoma,  323 
Scotoma.  233 

mode  of  detecting,  238 
for  colors,  234 
ring,  239 
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SecoDdury  axes,  384 

deviation  in  itr»bi»mu«,  417 

gUiicomR,  S25 
Serous  iritis,  141 
Shadow-test,  398 

exam  pies,  400 

in  BSllgniBtiarn,  401 

in  hypermetropia,  898 

in  myopiK,  398 
Simukted  amblyopia,  226 
5k!n-grufting  for  ectropion,  it 
Smith's,  PrieiUky,  penmewr,  285 
SncllBn'i  tjpea,  846,  449 
Snow-blindnesti,  226 
Sparlcling;  aynchtsis,  306 
SpaBm  at  accommodatioii,  854,  869 


I  Teak's  operation  for  syinblephar 
I  Tunon,  capauli)  of,  12tS 
,  Tension,  intraoculnr,  310 
!  Tesl-typM,  directions  for  imp  of, 
I  Tinen  titrei.  20 
I  Tobacco  a 
I  Tninsplantutior 
,  Trephini..g  cor 
'  Trial  case,  368 
(ranie,  S 


Spectrum,  colitr,  248 
Spherical  aberralloa,  3S6 
Squint  {tee  Strabismus). 
StsphTloma,  nntarior,  111 

K'aUrior,  158,  8oO 
muH,  418 
apparent,  417 
concomitans,  423 

It  of,  42e 


Streatffeild'a  opetatJon  for  oalHrmct,  28T 
Streatfeild~Snellen  operation  for  sntro- 

pion,  35 
Stye,  23 

Subacute,  glaucoma,  SIS 
Suctii>n  operation  for  cataract,  27fl 
Superior  oblique,  paralysis  of,  41fl 
r«clu3,  paralysis  of,  420 


[>t,  '2Q4 


., 9,  paralysii 

Suppurative  '  "''     ' 
Suspensory  1 

Symblephiiron,  43 

Tenia's  operation  for,  44 

"Wolfe'e  operalion  fur,  if 
Sympathetic  intiamroBlioii,  I 

5?  of,  159 

ology  of. 

ireHLTnent  of,  lui 
Sympathetic  irritation,  151),  1(12 

ophthalmitis,  162 
Synchisis  scintilluns,  305 
Syncfhia,  anterior,  99 

posterior,  142 
Syphilitic  choniido-relinilii 


rpABSAL  cartilugos,  IS 


len 


»,  267 


!,  107 


Tumor  of  orbit, 
'  Tumors,  cavernous,  445 

erectile,  445 
Tweedy'e  optometer,  390 
Tjrrol's  hook,  177 


Uaemiscb's  operation  iu,  104 

scraping  in,  101 

lerpiginoua,  0B 

BUperfldal,  BS 

treatmoDt  of,  101 
Ulcer,  nxlent,  26 

Uveal  tract,  anatomy  of  (see  Choroid), 
ISO 


VENOUS  pulsation,  313 
Yiolet-blindneas,  252 
Virtual  imai:e,  R34 
Vision,  «olof-,  normal,  218 
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i  Bifs,  410 

Surple,  250 
eld.  229 
I  for  oolow,  282 

I  in  detachment  of  relJni 

I  in  glaucoma,  238 

I  in  nemiopia,  239 

,  in  optic  atrophy,  287 

I  in  pigmenlAry  retinitis, 

limits  of,  229 
in  toxic  amaurosis,  239 
modes  of  testing,  22u 
!  Vitiligo,  25 
.  Vitreous  cells,  303 

mber.  paracentesis,  S24 
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Vitreous — 

foreign  bodies  in,  305 
hemorrhages  into,  808 
humor,  802 
opacities,  808 


WARLOMONT  operation  for  cata- 
ract, 287 
Warts  of  evelid,  27 
Weber's  canaliculus  knife,  61 
theory  of  glaucoma,  318 
Wecker's,   de,   campimdtre     operation 

for  cataract,  287 
Wolfe's  operation  for  8ymblepharon,44 

for  ectropion,  89 
Wools,  Holmgren's  266 
Wounds  of  ciliary  region,  129 


Wounds  of — 
cornea,  121 
sclerotic,  129 


VANTHELASMA  palpebrarum,  26 


YELLOW  spot,  186,  190 
Yellow  spot  region,  hemorrhages 
into,  208 
Young's  theory  of  the  color-sense,  248 
Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  the  color- 
sense,  248 
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The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

Quarlerfy,  300-350  pageSy  toith  tliustrations.     Pricey  $5.00  per  annum. 


With  the  year  1886  Thb  Amebican  Joubnal  of  The  Medical  Scienceb  became 
in  Great  Britain  the  recognized  organ  of  the  profession — a  position  similar  to  that  occa« 
pied  by  it  in  America  for  sixty-six  years.  On  its  announcement,  this  project  for  an  in- 
ternational journal  was  welcomed  abroad  with  acclamation,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  of  the  foremost  English  practitioners  authorized  the  use  of  their  names 
as  contributors  in  order  to  aid  in  extending  over  their  countiy  the  benefits  which  Ameri- 
can medicine  has  enjoyed  from  the  existence  of  The  Journal  during  two  generations. 
This  friendly  challenge  was  accepted  by  an  almost  equal  number  of  Americans,  to 
whose  proved  ability  this  country  can  well  afford  to  entrust  her  reputation. 

In  thus  becoming  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  two  nations  distinguished 
above  all  others  by  the  practical  character  of  their  labors,  The  Journal  will  undoubt- 
edly form  the  most  efficient  factor  in  medical  progress  which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Already  this  generous  spirit  of  rivalry  has  proved  that  the  ample  space  devoted  to 
Original  Articles  will  continue  to  be  filled  with  a  series  of  contributions  unapproachable 
in  value. 
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But  it  is  not  only  in  the  Original  Dcparlment  lh:it  tlie  JocsKAL  of  the  future  villMtt 
to  edipsD  all  its  eCiorts  in  the  p>£t.  The  masB  of  contribulioiiB  to  medical  literatuie  ud 
sdence  increaBW  with  such  rapidity,  that  if  the  reader  is  to  beep  abreast  with  llitB 
the  matter  must  be  earefully  sit'ieil,  and  arranged  so  as  to  enuhle  him  to  gnup  it  undtr- 
HtandinRlj  iritli  the  teiut  poesibta  expenditure  of  time,  in  tlie  Biblio^apkxeal  Itrjait- 
mtnt  Iberefore,  separate  reviewa  will  he  devoted  only  lo  vrorka  of  ejueptuol 
importunce.  As  a  niie,  new  Looks  will  be  considered  in  groups  of  cognate  aiilgecl^  (h* 
reviewer  setting  forth  tetsely  the  merits  of  the  individual  volumes  with  a  enadami. 
Matement  of  the  views  of  the  autliors.  In  this  manner  the  reader  will  be  kept  tdvlMd  (/ 
the  products  of  the  prees  in  the  moat  convenient  manner. 

A  similar  plan  will  be  adopted  in  the  Qaarlerly  Stimmary  of  Progrea.  The  variooi 
branches  of  medical  science  have  been  ussigned  tii  the  following  gentlemen,  «rlio  will 


Medica,  Thersneutica  nnd  Pharmacology,  Rjiberts  Banholow,  U.  D.,  LL.  !>.;  Snrgeiy,  tB 
Anierita,  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  U.  D. ;  in  Europe,  Frederick  Treves,  K  B.  C.  B.;  C^ltlt 
moloey,  Chsries  S.  Bull,  M.  D.;  Otology,  Charles  H.  Burnett^  M.  D.;  iJujngobiO,: 
J.  Sous  Cuhcn,  M.  D.;  Dermatology,  Louis  A.  Duhting,  M.  D.,  and  H.  W.  Stelwo^on,  M.Kj 
Midwifery  nud  OynEscology,  Francis  H.  Champneys,  M.B.,  F. R. C.  P.:  JurispnidoKL 
Matthew  Hay,  M.  D.;  PubTio  Health,  Shirley  i''^ Murphy,  M.  R.  C.  S. 

The  puhlistiets  feel  an  honest  pride  in  thus  being  the  means  of  bringing  togMher  At 
pmferaions  of  the  two  great  English  speaking  peoples,  and  in  laying  before  them  a  peikJ- 
ical  which  must  be  univeisally  recognixe<:l  as  marking  a  new  em  in  medical  progreft 
Believing  that  it  will  be  regarded  ns  inditpensable  by  alt  intelligent  phyridans  on  IraA 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  they  fee!  themselves  warranted,  by  the  eipectation  of  a  latg*  ii^ 
crease  in  circulation,  in  maintaining  the  present  ver^  moderate  Bubecriptiun  prio«,  not- 
withsluiding  the  grcntl/  augmented  expenditure  entaileil  by  the  change. 

The  JoDRKAi.  will  continue  to  be  published  quarterly,  its  heretofore,  on  tlie  Gm  (f 
Jannary,  April,  July  and  October. 

Price,  FIVE  DOLLARS  Per  Annum,  in  AdvKnce. 
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A  Xatlonal  Weekly  Periodical,  coDtalning  2S  to  32  Quarto  1 
In  Each  Issue. 

The  continually  increoung  appreciation  of  The  Medical  News  by  the  p 
throughout  the  country,  is  a  most  gratifyii^  recognition  of  the  policy  pursued   l_ 
managers  of  this  Journal   in  their  unceasing  efibrla  to  enhance  its  value  to  the  prK- 
titioner. 

PoBseeaing  a  most  efficient  organization  The  News  unites  the  best  features  of  th« 
medical  magazine  and  newspaper.  Its  large  and  able  Editorial  Staff  ditciusw  in  evk 
iarae  the  important  topics  of  the  day  in  a  thonghtfiil  and  seholarlj  manner,  while  iti 
corps  of  qualified  reporters  and  correspondents,  covering  every  medical  centre,  innni 
that  its  readers  shall  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  poeted  upon  all  matl«iB  of  intercM  in 
the  world  of  medicine.  On  account  of  the  positioD  conceded  to  The  New^  it  hii  beoonM 
the  medium  chosen  by  the  leading  minds  of  the  profession  for  the  publicatitHi  of  their 
most  important  contributions  to  medical  science.  The  valuable  instniction  affinded  ia 
Clinical  Lectures,  and  the  rich  experience  gained  in  the  leading  Hospitals  of  the  wwld 
are  constantly  laid  before  the  readers  of  The  News,  while  prompt  and  authentic  repents 
of  Society  Proceedings  are  received  Irom  special  reporters  in  various  sections  of  tht 
country  by  mail  and  Telegraph.  In  the  pages  devoted  to  the  progress  of  Mediol  Sdcnce 
are  found  early  notes  of  all  important  advances,  gleaned  fkim  the  principal  joninals 
of  both  hemispheres.  Ample  space  is  devoted  to  Reviews,  News  Items,  CoTTeapondaKS 
and  Notes  and  Queries  In  short,  every  branch  of  medicine  is  adequately  represented  b 
The  News,  and  the  details  of  plan  and  typography  have  been  carefully  studied  in  itfdtr 
to  economize  the  time  and  secure  the  comfort  of  the  reader  in  ever?  possible  way. 
Price,  FIVl!  DOLLARS  Per  Annom,  in  Adranoe. 

COMMUTATION   RATE. 

To  subscribers  paying  in  advance  for  1SS6 : — 
Ahericak  Jocrnal  op  the  IIedical  SdENCia  (quarterly)  \  To  one  oddnii  fot  ftM 
The  Medical  News  (weekly)  /     peranntun. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  Yeah-Book  op  Treatment  for  1885  (for  full  description  of  which  see  page  17), 
will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  to  either  of  the  above  periodicals,  free  by  mail,  on  receipt 
of  75  cents  (r^ular  price  $1.25). 

Subscribers  can  obtain,  at  the  close  of  each  volume^  doth  covers  for  The  Journal  (one 
annually) y  and  for  The  News  {one  annually) ,  free  by  mail,  by  remitting  Ten  Cents  for  the 
Journal  cover,  and  Fifteen  Cents  for  the  News  cover. 


The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn  to 
the  order  of  the  undersigned ;  where  these  are  uut  accessible,  remittances  for  subscriptions 
may  be  sent  at  the  risk  of  the  publishers  by  forwarding  in  registered  letters.    Address, 

LEA  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  706  and  708  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  VISITING  LIST  FOB  1887. 

Containing  Calendar  for  two  years.  Obstetric  diagrams.  Scheme  of  Dentition.  Tables 
of  weights  and  measures  and  comparative  scales.  Instructions  for  examining  the  urine. 
List  of  disinfectants.  Table  of  eruptive  fevers.  Lists  of  remedies  not  generally  used, 
and  Incompatibles,  Poisons  and  Antidotes.  Artificial  respiration.  Table  of  aoses,  preparea 
to  accord  with  the  last  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  an  extended  table  of  Diseases 
■and  their  remedies,  and  directions  for  Ligation  of  Arteries.  Handsomely  bound  in  limp 
Morocco,  with  tuck  and  pencil  and  rubber.    Preparing. 

Issued  towards  the  close  of  1885  as  an  experiment,  the  large  edition  of  The  Medical 
News  Visiting  List  for  1886  was  rapidly  exhausted.  The  great  favor  thus  shown  has 
placed  this  venture  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  the  profession  may  therefore  look  in  due 
time  for  The  List  for  1887,  in  full  confidence  that  it  will  contain  such  new  features  as  may, 
trom  time  to  time,  prove  themselves  desirable  and  possible.  In  response  to  numerous 
complaints  and  re(iuests.  The  List  will  in  future  be  issued  in  several  different  sizes  to 
accommodate  all  the  records  of  practices  varying  from  thirty  to  ninety  patients  per  week. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  PHYSICIANS'  LEDGEB. 

Containing  400  pages  of  fine  linen  ''  ledger ''  paper,  ruled  so  that  all  the  accounts  of  a 
large  practice  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  it,  eitlier  by  single  or  double  entry,  for  a  long 
period.  Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  cloth  sides,  and  with  a  patent  flexible  back, 
which  permits  it  to  lie  perfectly  flat  when  opened  at  any  place.  Price,  $5.00.  Also 
a  small  special  lot  of  same  Ledger,  with  300  pages.    Price,  $4.00. 

HAMTSHORNE,  HENRY,  A.  M.,  M.  I).,  LL.  D., 

Lately  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Sciences ;  Containing  Handbooks  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Cnemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 
Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved.  In  one  large  royal  12mo. 
Tolume  of  1028  pages,  with  477  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.25;  leather,  $5.00. 


The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  afford  a  conven- 
ient  work  of  reference  to  students  during  the  brief 
moments  at  their  command  while  in  attendance 
upon  medical  lectures.  It  is  a  favorable  sign  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  a  short  space  of 
iime,  to  issue  a  new  and  carefully  revised  edition. 
The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  unusu- 
ally clear,  and  each  part  seems  to  have  received 
its  due  share  of  attention.  We  can  conceive  such 
a  work  to  be  usefiil,  not  only  to  students,  but  to 
practitioners  as  well.   It  reflects  credit  upon  the 


industry  and  energy  of  its  able  ^itor.r-Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Sept.  8. 1874. 

We  can  say  with  the  strictest  truth  that  it  is  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. It  embodies  in  a  condensed  form  all 
recent  contributions  to  practical  medicine,  and  is 
therefore  useful  to  every  dusv  practitioner  through- 
out our  country,  besides  being  admirably  adapted 
to  the  use  of  students  of  medicine.  The  book  is 
faithfully  and  ably  executed. — Charleston  Medical 
Journal ^  April,  1876. 


NEILL,  JOHN,  M.  !>.,  and  SMITH,  F.  G.,  M.  D., 

Late  Surgeon  to  the  Penna.  HospitaL  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Med.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pemna, 

An  Analytical  Compendium  of  the  Various  Branches  of  Medical 
43cience,  for  the  use  and  examination  of  Students.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  improved. 
In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  974  pages,  with  374  woodcuts.   Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  H-75. 

LUDLOW,  J.  L.,  M.  D., 

Consulting  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  HospitcUf  etc 

A  Manual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Phaniiacy  and  Iherapeutics.  To  which 
is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  3d  edition,  thorough  ly  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged.  In 
one  12mo.  volume  of  816  pages,  with  370  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.25 ;  leather,  $3.75. 

The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  espe- 
cially suitable  for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


^F  Lka  Beothkrs  &  Co.'s  Ptjblications — DictJoiuwries.         ^^^^B 

DUNQLISOy,  ROBLET,  M.I>., 

LaU  Proftnor  of  ImliMa  ,■!  ATed-fint  in  Itu  Jiffcrion  Jtfrfitol  CoUcat  of  PMaUpAui. 

HEDICAIi  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Scieace:  Coauiniiw 

&  coDvine  Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  TemiB  of  Anatomy,  Physiolomf,  Puhot  J 
ogy,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pliannacologr,  Pharmaiy,  Surgery,  Obstetriii,  M«Jical  Jnii*- 

pniiteni'e  and  Dentistry,  Notices  of  ClimBte  and  of  Mineral  Waters,  Formulie  (or  OSdnal,  1 

Empirical  and  IHetetic  Preparatione,  with  the  Accentuation  and  Etymulogy  of  the  Tertoi,  I 

■lid  the  French  and  other  Synonymes,  so  as  lo  constitute  a  FVench  as  weU  u  an  En^iib  I 

Meiiical   lexicon.     Edited  by  iiicHARD   J.  IJunouson,  M.D.     In  one  very  large  ud  I 

htndsi.nie  royal  octavo  volume  of  1139  pwea.    Cloth,  J6.60;   leather,  raised  bands,  (7^;  'I 

very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $8.  ' 

The  object  of  the  author,  from  the  outset,  has  not  been  to  make  the  woi^  a  mere  led-  ' 
oon  or  diclionaiy  of  terms,  but  (4  a0ord  under  each  word  a  condensed  view  of  its  vsrioia 
medical  relations,  and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  eiiating  oondition  cf 

medical  ndenoe.    Starting  with  this  view,  the  immeoBe  demnnd  which  ha«  existed  for  tba  j 

work  haa  enabled  him,  in  repealed  revisions^  to  augment  its  complelenew  and  useftilnei^  J 

until  at  length  it  has  atlained  the  position  of  a  recognised  and  standard  authority  whovrw  j 

the  lan^ruage  is  s^ken.    Special  p^ns  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  tha  tiiiiiil  J 

sdiiinn  to  maintain  this  enviable  reputation.    Tlie  additions  to  the  vocabulary  u«  mom  1 

than  in  any  previous  revision,  and  particular  attention  has  lieen  bestowed  oa  th*  1 

....       on,  wkicli  will  be  found  marked  on  every  word.    The  typographical  amngtmcot  I 

has  been  greatly  improved,  rendering  reference  much  more  easj,  and  every  tare  ha«  Iwea  \ 

taken  wiili  the  mechanical  execution.    The  volume  now  contains  the  matter  of  at  leaal  i 

four  ordinary  octavos.  I 
iriibabi;  Kll  of  u*  tured  twi  tb>  ( 


In  a  lelenM  w  utsnalvs  and  with  mtoh  col- 
nwtal*  ■•  medlclD*.  It  !■  M  maoh  a  aaoeiHt^  also 
to  Iha  praoUiilnB  phyalolaD.  To  in«et  the  wanla  at 
stDdnAs  and  nuat  phyBleiani  tha  dlotlonaiy  must 
b*  emulnwHl  while  comiirelieiulTe,  aad  pnctloal 
while  pareplMoloiu.    It  was  bwiauH  Dnagllun'a 


.  while  the  derivatlvea  (ii ._     

an  arrao  »inpnt  wtatchgreHtlv  fact  tl  Catea  teten 
"-      ■—■  ■  -leH  an/tamc  Jan.  10, 1871. 


■hoDld  Dot  roalDlalD  il« 
■eieaoe  whose  lenni  II  d 
Blebard  J.  Dnntltiini.  hai 


II  daflnea.  FortanaM*,  Vt. 
. . -.  havliii  auiated  hb  blbar  I* 
reral  •dlUoai  of  the  wait.  u4 


havlaa  beaa,  Ihenfore,  (ibId._ 

and  Imbaed  with  the  uplrit  of  the  beok.  bat  Um 
able  to  edit  It  u  a  work  of  the  kind  eboiiJd  la 
edlted^toearrrilonalaadllir.HlthODtJararlDMr' 
ruptlon,  •!(»■  (he  ktoovm  of  thonsht  It  has  Ins- 
elled  dories  "■  Unmna.  To  ahowUie  mtstUaM 
ef  the  URk  whieh  Dr.  Duogllaon  haa  aaanmed  a»d 
earrfed  through.  It  la  only  imiiwij  (u  state  Ihri 
more  than  all  thooMod  aew  ■afajaota  have  baia 
added  In  the  preBinl  edltEoa.— i^tiiuMpUa  Jfnttol 
nm«.  Jan.  3,187*. 

It  hu  the  rare  merll  that  It  certainly  haa  norti^ 
!□  the  EQgllah  langiiace  for  accuracy  and  extent  of 
refereaov9."li7ndcm  Medieai  f?au(r«. 


HOBLYlf,  RICRARD  D.,  M.  J>. 

A  Diotloiiary  of  tlie  Temu  Used  In  Hedioine  and  the  CoUktanl 
Soieiices.  Revised,  with  nomeroua  addition^  by  lauc  HIts,  M.  D,,  lato  editar  of 
The  American  Jonroal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  In  one  ]aige  mjit  12iiio.  Tolmiw  of  UO 
double-columned  pages.    Cloth,  $1.60;  leather,  $2.00. 

II  la  the  best  booh  of  daflnltlona  wa  have,  and  onchi  alwv*  to  Im  npOB  the  ttodaot'e  lalit*~Aa«tea 
MtiUetU  and  S^trffical  Jourmii. 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OE  MAJH1TAL8. 

A  Series  of  Fifteen  Manuals,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  PimcdtlmMO*  of  HedkiDa 
and  Suivety,  written  by  eminent  Teachers  or  Examineis,  and  Ueasd  in  podet^M 
12mo.  volumes  of  300-540  pages,  richly  illustrated  and  at  a  low  price.  'Hie  foUowing  vol- 
limes  are  now  ready:  ThevW  Manval  of  Surarry,  by  variona  writers,  in  three  volumea; 
Bell's  Oamparaiive  Phytioiom  and  AwOom^,  Gould's  Sitrgiaoi  Dtagmitu,  Bobkbtbcw's 
Phyfiologicai  PK^/na,  Brcceb  Materia  Mediea  and  nerqpeutic^  Power's  Awmm  i'kyw- 
oloi/y,  Clarke  and  Lockwooi/b  Ditteelonf  MamitJ,  Ru.fe'b  CUiueat  Cktmtlry,  TKxntf 


SERIES  OF  CLINICAL  MANUALS. 

lu  arranging  for  this  Series  it  haa  been  the  design  of  the  pabliahen  to  prorlde  tba 

Erofeeaiun  with  a  collection  of  authoritative  monographs  on  important  clinical  saUMt* 
I  a  cheap  and  portable  form.  The  volumes  will  contain  about  550  pages  and  will  bt 
freely  illustrated  by  chromo-lithographa  and  woodcuts.  The  following  volumea  are 
DOW  reaily :  Owen  on  SurgUal  Diteaert  of  Children,  Morris  on  B^gie^ Diaeaiet  tf  IM 
Kidney,  Pice  on  FVaelwa  and  Didoeaiumt.  Butlci  on  the  Tbn^tM,  lUiXTm  on  /■tadtul 
OfrMru^ioR,  and  Savaqboo  Ineaniiy  and  AUitd  Nmrota.    The  followii^  are   in  actin 

E reparation;  HtJTCHrwBON  on  Svphtlii,  Bryant  on  the  Bitatt,  Broabbekt  on  the  Ptbi, 
DCAS  on  Dittata  of  the  Urethra,  Marsb  on  Diieaia  of  the  JoinU,  and  Ball  cm  tha 
Rtetum  and  Anttt.    For  separate  notices  le*  itidex  on  last  page. 


Lba  Brothers  &  Co.'s  Publications — Anatomy. 


OBAT,  HENRY,  F.  B.  8., 

Leeturmr  on  Anatomy  at  SL  Oeorgtfi  Hospitalf  London. 

Anatomy,  DesoiiptiTe  and  Snrg^ioaL  The  Drawings  bj  H.  V.  Garter,  M.  D^ 
and  Dr.  Westmaoott.  The  disBections  jointly  bj  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter.  With 
an  Introduction  on  General  Anatomy  and  Development  by  T.  Holmes^  M.  A.,  Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital.  Edited  by  T.  Pickering  Pick,  F.  K.  C.  S.,  Sui^geon  to  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  Examiner  in  Anatomy,  Royal  College  of 
Sur^^ns  of  England.  A  new  American  from  the  tenth  enlai^ed  and  improved  London 
edition.  To  which  is  added  the  second  American  from  the  latest  English  edition  of 
Landmabks,  Medicaid  and  Suboical^  by  Luther  Holden^  F.B.C.S.,  author  of 
^ Human  Osteolo^,"  ''A  Manual  of  Dissections,"  etc  Li  one  imperial  octavo  volume 
of  1023  pages,  with  564  lai^e  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Cloth,  |6.00 ;  leather, 
97.00:  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $7.50. 

This  work  covers  a  more  extended  range  of  subjects  than  is  customary  in  the  ordinary 
lext-booksj  giving  not  onlpr  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  but  also  the  application  to 
those  details  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  thus  forms  both  a  guide  for  the 
learner  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The  engravincf 
form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  beinjB^  the  size  of  nature,  nearly  i3l 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in 
pli^  of  figures  of  reference  with  descrijptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  complete  and 
splendid  series,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  forming  a  dear  idea  of  Anatomy, 
and  will  also  serve  to  refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of 
practice  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  details  of  the  dissecting-room.  Combining,  as  it 
does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomv  with  a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive 
and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  all  physicians  who  reodva 
■todents  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  and  pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  tbe 
groundwork  of  a  thoroogn  medicu  education. 

Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical,  by  the  distinguished  Anatomist,  Mr.  Luther  Holden, 
has  been  appended  to  the  present  edition  as  it  was  to  the  previous  one.  This  work  gives 
in  a  dear,  condensed  and  systematic  way  all  the  information  by  whidi  the  practitioner  can 
determine  from  the  extenial  sur&oe  of  the  body  the  position  of  internal  parts.  Hum 
complete,  the  wort^  it  is  believed,  will  fi^-^ish  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  bj 
^ype  and  illustration  in  anatomical  study. 

This  weU-known  work  comes  to  a*  m  the  latest '     There  to  probably  no  work  used  to  onf vemDj 


Amerieui  from  the  tenth  EncUth  edition.    Ai  Ite  ,  1^  physicians  and  mediosl  stndents  as  thto 

title  IndienCes,  it  has  passed  throngh  many  hsnds    It  to  oeserring  of  the  eonfidenoe  that  they  repot 


and  has  receiTed  msny  edditions  and  rertoions.  in  it  If  the  present  edition  to  eompsred  with  that 
The  work  to  not  susceptible  of  mme  improrement. ;  issued  two  years  ago,  one  will  readily  see  how 
Taking  it  all  in  alL  its  sise,  manner  <n  make-ap,  ,  much  it  has  been  improred  in  that  tune.  ICaajr 
Its  character  and  illnrtrations,  its  general  aoear> .  pages  hare  been  added  to  the  text^  especially  in 
aey  of  description,  its  practical  aim,  and  its  per-  thoee  parts  that  treat  of  histology,  mm  manir  new 
aplcaity  of  Ftyle,  it  to  the  Anatomy  best  sdspted  to  cuts  hare  been  introdnoed  and  old  ones  modffted. 
tae  wants  of  the  student  and  practitioner.— ifeiiail  ,  — Jovrnaf  o/ tAs  Ansrieon  Jf acttoal  iissoeistiea,  Sept. 
Roeord,  Sept.  li^  Ida.  1 1, 


AxaO  FOB  SALK  8EPAKAT*— 

MOLDEN,  LUTHEB,  E.  B.  C.  8., 

Stirgocm  to  SL  BartkoUma^t  and  tXt  FotmdUng  HotpitaU^  London. 

Trfjndmarkii^  Medical  and  SurelcaL  Second  Ajnerican  from  the  latest  rtvised 
English  edition^  with  additions  by  W.  wT  KzEar,  M.  D.,  Prc^essor  of  Arfirtj^  Amtomy  in 
the  PemisTlvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Phila- 
driphia  School  of  Anatomy.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  148  pagea.    Cloth,  $lJ0O. 

Thto  little  book  to  all  that  can  be  desired  within  ciane  and  sorseons  to  much  to  be  enoouraged.    It 

its  scope,  and  its  contents  will  be  found  simpljr  in-  ineritably  leads  to  a  px>greesiTe  education  o(  both 

valnaue  io  the  young  surceon  or  phrsician,  sinoe  the  eye  and  the  toocn,  by  which  the  rtroognition  oi 

Vbmj  bring  before  him  sucn  data  as  ne  requires  at  disease  or  the  localixauoo  of  injuries  ii>  vaMly  as- 

fyecy  evagninarton  of  a  patienL    It  to  written  in  eisted.  One  thoroughly  familiar  with  tlie&cts  here 

language  so  clear  and  concise   that  one  ougiit  taught  to  citable  of  a  des;ree  of  accuracy  and  a 

•lacioet  to  learn  it  by  heart.  It  teaches  diacnostoDy  conndenoe  of  certainty  vfaicb  to  otherwise  unat^ 

mxVenul  ezaminanon,  ocular  and  palpable,  of  the  tainable.  We  cordially  recommend  the  Landmarks 

body,  with  fuch  anatomical  and  i^rsiologlcal  Ibets  to  the  sttenticm  of  erenr  physician  who  ha«  not 

as  directly  bear  on  the  subject,    ft  to  eminently  yet  prorided  himself  with  a  copr  of  thto  useful, 

tlM  student'**  and  young  prsetitioner^sbook^—i^  practical  guide  v>  tht;  correct  Gdacing  of  all  the 

sicMM  and  S'-^ovj^  ?Cot.  1S9L  anatomies]  parlF  and  organs. — UModa  JfsdtcsJaed 

Tbe  study  cf  these  LAndmarke  by  both  physi-  SMr^ycai  Jottmal,  Dec.  168L 

WTLSOX,  EBA8MU8,  E.  B.  S. 

A  System  of  Human  AnatomT,  General  and  SpedaL  Edited  by  W.  H. 
QoamJDCBT,  3L  D.,  Professor  of  General  ana  Soxgical  Anatomy  in  the  Hediod  CoUe^  ai 
Ohio.    In  one  lajge  and  handsome  odaxo  rolame  of  616  pages,  with  397  iliastralioaa. 

ClotJi,|4-W»;  leather,  $0.00.  • 

CLELAND,  JOHN,  IL  D.,  E.  B.  8., 

iS'oftmor  of  AnaUimtff  and  PkyoMogy  m  Qmss**  OoUogt,  (Tolwsy. 

A  Directoiy  for  the  Diasection  of  the  Humaa  Body.    la 
Tohuae  oT  1T8  pagea    Ooth,  $1.25. 


iftOO.*! 


AI^LENt  MARRI80N,  M.  n., 

Pnfator  of  Phyaioiogy  in  ft  Umx-m'ly  of  PK^ii-^lmma. 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Inoluding  Its  Medical  and  Snrffloil 
BelationB.  For  the  UBt  of  PractitioneiB  and  BlildenU  o!  Medicine.  With  to  Tnlr^ 
ducUiry  Bcction  on  Histology.  By  E.  O.  SnAKiapEifiK,  M.  D.,  OphthDlmologiti  lo 
the  Philadelphia  Hosviital.  Comprising  813  double- wlumned  quarto  pagi>«,  with  3W) 
illuBlrations  on  109  full  psge  lithographic  plates,  many  of  which  are  in  colore,  and  241 
•ngraringB  in  the  teit.  In  Bin  Secliona,  each  in  a  portfolio.  Section  I.  Hi9TOi*or. 
Section  U.  Bokes  ahd  Joi>.-tb.  Setlion  III.  Mcsclbs  asd  Fasclm.  SeMion  IV. 
Abterieb,  Vbikb  and  Lymphatics.  Section  V.  Nkkvotib  SrarEii.  Se^iioo  VL 
Oboaks  of  Bensb,  of  Digestion  and  Giwrro-URrsARY  Oboans,  EiirBBYai.oaT, 
Dbtelopmest,  Tehatolosy,  Supewiciai.  Anatomy,  Post-Mobtkb*  Examikatiom^ 
AMD  General  and  Ciimicai,  Ihdeses.  Price  per  Section,  f3.50;  also  bound  in  one 
volume,  cloth,  $23.00 ;  very  handsnne  half  Russia,  raised  tiands  Btid  open  back,  $25X10. 
Jbr  talt  by  niireripit&n  wij.    Ayply  to  the  Publishrrs. 

Extract  from  lnlreducUon. 

It  is  the  ded^  of  ihislmok  to  present  the  facts  of  human  anatomy  in  the  manner  btct 
Buiteij  to  the  rwjuireiuentB  of  the  etudent  and  the  practitioner  of  medicine.  The  aiithot 
belierea  that  siicli  a  book  is  needed,  inafimuch  an  no  trenliee,  ae  far  oa  he  koowa,  couuini,  in 
addiUon  to  tho  text  descriptive  of  the  subject,  a  systematic  presentation  of  auch  ajialDwical 
facta  ai  can  be  applied  lo  practice. 

A  book  which  will  be  at  once  accurate  in  statement  and  concise  tntermn;  which  willbe 
an  Bcceptnble  exprefeion  of  the  present  etnte  of  (he  sdence  of  anatomy;  whidi  will  exclude 
DOthinf  that  can  be  made  applicable  lo  (he  medical  art,  and  nhich  Trill  thus  embrace  rU 
of  Burgical  importance,  while  omitting  nothing  of  value  to  clinical  medicine, — would  appear 
to  have  an  excuse  for  existence  io  a  country  where  most  Burgeons  are  general  practitioiia*, 
and  where  there  are  few  geQcral  practitioners  who  have  no  mlerest  in  Burgery. 

ItiBtnb*  eoDpldered  BuHid; of  applied  aoatonij  |  car*,  tad  ara  elmplf  tnperft.  There  u  aa  modi 
In  lla  wlde*l  lenHC— a  >;>it«niatio  iJetieBtatlna  of  ot  practical  appllcMion  of  aaaiumlcal  pdIdU  Io 
mob  anatamical  facia  a«  cao  be  applied  to  (taa  I  (lia  everr.day  waou  nf  Ibt  medical  rllDiclas  u 
practice  of  medlclDe  a»  well  u  of  BUrgorj.  liar  |  lo  thwe  of  Qia  oporatiag  norgiwo.  In  fa«,  !*"• 
antlior  Is  eoaclH,  aoourato  and  praolfoal  io  hit  |  geaeral  pracIlUonerii  wllfread  the  work  Hlituala 
sMtameata,  arid  ioccecds  admirably  In  InfUilog  ;  feeling  of  surprised  EretlAcitlian   (bat  M  maay 

aldaied  a  dry  aubJecL    The  dapanmaDtDf  Bislol-  [  Uimtgfit  befsra  are  M  well  preaeaicd  for  ih#tr  ooa- 

ogy  is  treated  In  a  mastarly  macncr.  and   the  i  eidcralloo.    11  b  a  irork  whieti  li  deilinad  to  b* 
ground  1«  travelled  over  by  one  thcroughly  [iunll-  I  Ihe  bpsl  of  Its  kind  In    any  Ian  gunge.— J/a««I 


CLAMKXfW.  B.fX'.B.C.S.  Jb  LOCKWOOD.C.  B.,  F.B.C.S. 

Dtmonttratort^ Analomyal  SL  BorOiolomea''$  Sotpitat  Mfdieal  Sckoot^  Lcnidim, 
The  Disaector'B  HanuaL     In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  3M  pftgea.  with 

49  illustrations.     Limp  cloth,  red  edgee,  $1.60.    See  Stndentf  Strut  of  Maniudg,  page  4. 

Thin  laiveryeicellentnianuairor  theuieofttie  I  part,BreEDod*tldlI1BtnictlTe.  The  book  is  B*a> 
atadont  whodeslrei  to  learn  unitoDif.  The  nieth-  and  coDvenlent.  We  are  glad  larw»min«Dd  IL— 
odaafdemoDBtration  seem  <o  ub  very  satisfactory,  finifon  Jfedtoal  and  Sbroieoj  Jimn«t,  Jan.  IT.lMl 
There  are  many  woodcuiB  which,  for  the  most  | 

TREVES,  FREDERICK,  F.  R.  C.  8., 

SmiorDtavmilraloro/  AnalomyandAuiitimtSurstonal  ISt  Lomlim  BotpUoL 

Surreal  Applied  Anatomy.  In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  540  page*, 
trith  61  illustrations.  Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $2.00.  See  l^admUf  Saie*  of  Mamalt, 
page  4. 

He  has  produced  a  work  which  will  command  a  ]  qalckened  by  dally  lua  as  a  teaohar  and  prtctt- 
larger  circle  of  readers  than  the  class  for  which  It  (loner,  has  raatatedoar  author  lo  preiwce  a  work 
was  written.  This  onion  of  a  thorough,  practice  which  It  would  beamaeidlfflcnlt  tastloeieM.— 
BcqualDtance  with  these  niDdameoIal  braochee,  ,  Tht  American  PnKtitionT  Feb.  ItH. 


CURNOW,  JOBJf,  M.  J>.,  F.  R.  C.  i*., 

PnifeHor  of  Anatomy  at  Klng't  OMtft,  Phyieiim  at  Rin^i  OeUegt  Botpilal. 

Medical  Applied  Anatomy.    In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume.    lYqxains- 

See  StvdaM  SerUi  of  ManiuUi,  page  4. 

BELLAMY,  EDWARD,  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Senior  Aitulanl-Surgean  fo  On  Charing-Croti  BotptltU,  London. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Surgical  Anatomy:  Being  t,  DcKtipUon  of  the 


opemtive  Surgery.    In  one  12mo.  volume  ofSOO  pages,  with  SOillurtratioos.    Ooth,^^ 

HARTSRORNE'8  HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  I  BOBNER-B  SPECIAL  ANATOITT  AND  HISTOL- 
AND  PHVBIOIXMJV.  Second  edition,  revised,  OGY.  Eighth  edition,  eitenaJvaty  rnlsed  and 
la  oaa  royal  12mo.  lolucae  of  SIO  pasea.  with  220  modlBed.  In  two  octavo  voIodm*  of  UOT  Meat, 
woodonts.    Cloth,  fLIB.  |      with  SSU  woodenta.    ClDUk,|U(L 


LxA  Brothebs  &  Co.'s  PuBUCATiONS — ^Physlcs.Physiol.,  Anat.        7 
DBJJPEB,  JOHN  C.»  M.  I).,  LL.  !>., 

Profeuor  of  ChemUtry  in  tht  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Medioal  Physios.    A  Text-book  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    In 
one  octavo  volume  of  734  pages,  with  376  woodcuts,  mostly  original.  Cloth,  $4. 

Prom  the  Preface. 

The  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  Physics  is  indispensable  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
Medicine  has  not  been  as  fully  realized  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  where  the  admirable 
works  of  Desplats  and  Gariel,  of  Robertson  and  of  numerous  German  writers  constitute  a 
branch  of  educational  literature  to  which  we  can  show  no  parallel.  A  full  appreciation 
of  this  the  author  trusts  will  be  sufficient  justification  for  placing  in  book  form  the  sul>- 
stance  of  his  lectures  on  this  department  of  science,  delivered  during  many  years  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  work  aims  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  existing 

between  Physics  and  Medicine  in  their  latest  state  of  development,  and  to  embody  in  the 

pursuit  of  this  object  whatever  experience  the  author  has  gained  during  a  long  period  of 

teaching  this  special  branch  of  applied  science. 

This  elegant  and  useftil  work  bears  ample  test!-  |  explained,  acoustics,  optics,  heat,  electricity  and 
mony  to  the  learning  and  good  judgment  of  the  magnetism,  closing  with  a  section  on  electro- 
author.  He  has  fitted  his  work  admirably  to  the  biology.  The  applications  ofall  these- to  physiolocy 
exigencies  of    the  situation  by  presenting   the  ,  and  medicine  are  kept  constantly  in  riew.    The 


reader  with  brief,  clear  and  simple  statements  of 
such  propositions  as  he  is  by  necessity  required  to 
master.  The  subject  matter  is  well  arranged, 
liberally  illustrated  and  carefully  indexed.  That 
it  will  take  rank  at  once  among  the  text-books  is 
certain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  find  a 
place  upon  the  shelf  of  the  practical  physician, 
where,  as  a  book  of  reference^  it  will  be  found 
useftil  and  agreeable. — LouisvtUe  Medical  News, 
September  26, 1885. 

Certainly  we  have  no  text-book  as  full  as  the  ex- 
cellent one  he  has  prepared.  It  begins  with  a 
statement  of  the  properties  of  matter  and  energy. 
After  these  the  special  departments  of  physics  are 


text  is  amply  illustrated  and  the  many  difficuU 
points  of  the  subject  are  brought  forward  with  re- 
markable clearness  and  ability. — Medical  and  Surg^ 
ical  Reporter,  July  18, 1886. 

That  this  work  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study 
of  medical  physics  is  apparent  upon  even  a  mere 
cursory  examination.  It  is  marked  by  that  scien- 
tific accuracy  which  always  characterizes  Dr. 
Draper's  writings.  Its  peculiar  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
medical  man.  Hence  much  is  omitted  that  ap- 
pears in  a  mere  treatise  on  physical  science,  while 
much  is  inserted  of  peculiar  value  to  the  physi- 
cian.—3fcrf»crt^  Recora,  August  22, 1885. 


MOBEBTSONf  J.  McGBEGOB,  M.  A.,  M.  B., 

Muirhead  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  University  of  Olasgow. 

Physiological  Physics.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  537  pages,  with  219  illustra- 
tions.   Limp  cloth,  $2.00.    See  StudenU^  Series  of  Manuals^  page  4. 

The  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  explains  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  It  is  designed  as  a  man- 
ual for  the  student  of  medicine,  an  auxiliary  to 


his  text-book  in  physiology,  and  itwould  beparticu- 
lariT  useful  as  a  guide  to  his  laboratory  experi- 


ments. It  will  be  found  of  great  valae  to  the 
practitioner.  It  is  a  careftilly  prepared  book  of 
reference,  concise  and  accurate,  and  as  such  we 


heartilv  recommend  it^/oumoi  of  the  Amenean 
Medical  Association,  Dec.  6, 1884. 


D ALTON,  JOHN  C,  M.  !>., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physiology  in  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

Doctrines  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  A  Hbtory  of  Physiological 
Opinion  and  DLsoovery  in  regard  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  In  one  handsome 
1^0.  volume  of  293  pages.    Cloth,  $2. 


Dr.  Dalton's  work  is  the  fruit  of  the  deep  research 
of  a  cultured  mind,  and  to  the  busy  practitioner  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  instruction.  It  will 
inspire  him  with  a  feeling  of  gratitute  and  admir- 
ation for  those  plodding  workers  of  olden  times, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  temple 
of  medical  science  as  it  now  stands. — New  Orleans 
Malical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Aug.  1885. 

In  the  progress  of  physiological  study  no  fact 


revolutionised  the  theories  of  teachers,  than  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This 
explains  the  extraordinary  interest  it  has  to  iJl 
medical  historians.  The  volume  before  us  is  one 
of  three  or  four  which  have  been  written  within  a 
few  years  by  American  physicians.  It  is  in  several 
respects  the  most  complete.  The  rolume.  though 
small  in  size,  is  one  of  the  most  creditanle  con- 
tributions from  an  American  pen  to  medical  history 


was  of  greater  moment,  none  more  completely  I  that  has  appeared.— Jfeci.  tfi^ury.^Bep.,  Dec.  6,1884. 

BJELL.  JF.  JEFFBET,  M,  A.. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  King's  CoUege,  London. 

Comparative  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  561  pages, 
with  229  illustrations.  Limp  cloth,  |2.00.    See  Studentt^  Series  of  Manuais,  page  4. 

The  manual  is  preeminently  a  student's  book—  I  it  the  best  work  in  existence  in  the  English 
clear  and  simple  in  language  and  arrangement  I  lauKuage  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
It  is  well  and  abundantly  illustrated,  and  is  read-  student.— Bristol  Medico-Chirurgieal  Journal,  Mar., 
able  and  interesting.    On  the  whole  we  consider    188r>. 

ELLIS,  GEOBGE  VLNEB, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London, 

Demonstrations  of  Anatomy.  Beine  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Human  Body  by  Dissection.  From  the  eighth  ana  revised  London  edition.  In  one  veiy 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  716  pages,  with  249  illustrations.   Cloth,  |4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25. 

BOBEBTS,  john~b7,  a^mT^m:.  n., 

Prof,  of  Applied  Anat.  and  Oper.  Surg,  in  Phila.  Polyclinic  tsisf  Medicine, 

The  Compend  of  Anatomy.    For  use  in  the  di  tirepariog 

for  examinations.    In  one  16mo.  volume  of  196  pages.    Li 


8        Lea  Brotheks  &  Co.'s  Publicationb — ^Phy8lolog7,  Chetnlrtry. 


DALTONf  JOHN  C,  M.  I>., 

Projaior  of  Fh'jtioloyy  in  the  ColUgc  of  Phyileimn  and  SUrjMH,  Ktu  Tori,  Ke. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Fhyaiology.     Detigatd  for  the  me  of  Student*  md 

Prftctitioners  of  Medicine.  Seventh  edition,  thoroughly  iwiaed  nnd  rewritten.  In  one 
veiT  haodsoiue  octavo  voliinie  of  722  pugea,  with  352  l^ulifiilenersTingB  on  wood.  Cloth, 
^.00 :  leather,   (G-OO ;  very  handsome  half  Ruseia,  rused  bands,  $6.50. 

The  merlls  of  ProteMor  DmlloD'K  l»»l-book.  his  I  mo™  «)nip«:l  term  yM  It*  dellghKDI  dh»™  li  n- 
HDoath  imd  pleasing  style,  ihe  remsrltablB  clear,  tained,  and  no  subjfei  is  ttirowo  loio  obiKunij. 
Deuof  hla  deecrlpIloD^  >b!ch  lure  Dot  aehBpWr  AKanllier  this  gditlon  Is  far  In  adiaope  t4  ibt 
obscure,  his  cauuoas  jadgment  and  the  gcDenl  pivtIous  one.  and  will  lend  to  keep  ilie  pruf^Mloo 
oomotneuof  his  facta,arep«fcotlyliDOini.  They  I  posted  lu  to  the  niDFl  lereot  addilinns  tc  oat 
hiTO  mada  his  leit-beok  the  ooe  most  bmlllar  ,  bliysIolDEical  knowledEe.— JUicAijron  3Jrdifal  Jfan, 
to  American  *tudents.--JtfeJ.fitei>rd,  March  t,leS3.    April,  U&, 

Certalnlx  no  phyBlulogIca]  work  has  star  leaned  |  One  can  ecarceir  open  a  oollege  blaUwae  Hit 
tttiiD  IhspressUiatprewDtcdlltisultleot-niatteiiD  does  not  have  mcDtfon  of  Dmllon'i  P/nAlegtp 
a  clearer  and  more  atlraellTe  light.    Almost  every  '  Ihe  rccoiomeDdetl  teit  or  copsBHaHoo-beok.  Tat 

that  has  tiikeo  place.    The  material  Is  placed  In  a  I  meD(IDr.Ilaltun'iiirork.-l'a.ir«i:J/ei>!A(fi.JaI]r,'a, 


r08Ti:it,  MICBAML,  H.  D.,  F.  E.  S., 

Prelalor,  in  PftjaioJujiV  '"">  '''"<'»  0/  Trinity  CkAlegt,  Ombri^t,  Eitgtand. 

■  Text-Book  of  Physiolo^.  Thirti  American  from  the  fourth  Engliali  tiitioo, 
wltli  Dotea  ami  ndditions  by  E.T.  REiUBratT,1tI.  D.  In  one  handMime  royal  12mo.yalnmi 
(tfOOS  page«,with271  illoatrations.   Cloth,  $3.2S ;  leather,  (3.76.   Jiatready. 

"""""'  maybe  passed  overt?  IhamM 


knowaas  a  lenlrbook  In  this  i^ountry,  thatltneedn    not  ImpoiianL    Frotn  Ihs  beciDniDg  ti 
M  little  to  be  uld  In  regiinl  lo  ft     There  Is    physiology  Is  tanaht  In  a  rTslemalio  mi  _ 
.  ..     ..,._.    ._........    .  ^.  .      n.i'...v-._      IB  addlttom. 


m 


Iv  a  medical  oi 
fllsnotlnlhol 


tf\  lo  ft     There  Is    physlofoey  Is  tanaht  In  arTslHsalio" 
n  the  rnH*d  StuU-s  |  tlifs  ililr.rAniiTlran  edition  niunerpi .  . 
ritiB  ^iiiilfTii',    T  t.n    c.iri-fi-Ti.irH  iLod  altetatlooB  have  been 


rOWEB,  SJBIfBY,  M,  B.,  JP.  B.  C.  8^ 

Jh^wt^^■^■J^»»^pl^ll^^a^g■ICMI<^«rf^^rglswM^f  »tfiA 
Hmnaii  PbyBi^oor.     In  «w  baMbona  wdnl^li 


jgSSon*  eoodaiuatkiD,  IB  iriiM  n  tfelt  Mdm 
BiwfBl  alltirt  mo*i>  "  Ion  t«*B  RMda  br  tia 
aooompllsbed  anihor  to  leaeh  the  greateit  nnmber 
of  Ikcts  In  the  lenest  possible  words.  The  resnlt 
li  a  specimen  or  concentisMd  Intellectual  pabti- 
Inm  seldom  surpassed,  which  oi'ght  to  be  care- 
tDllv  Injcesled  and  digested  bv  eitty  practitioner 
who  deJlres  to  keep  Himxelt  well  Informed  upon 
this  most  progressive  of  Ihe  medical  sciences. 
The  volume  is  one  which  we  cordially  recommend 


iirtafgUiMmi«<i»n.Oii«*M,mi 

Tua  Wtla  woik  la  danrrlBc  of  th«  Msliart 
praisaL  and  we  can  hardlv  conceive  ho*  iIm  mala 
liicle  of  this  science  could  have  been  more  dcu^ 
or oonelaely  staled.  The  prieeotthe  warklasiMa 
M  to  place ^1  wllhin  Ihe  reach  of  all.  while  tb*  u- 
ce)lene«  of  Its  teitwlll  cerlalnljr  aecure  Bw  It  uoM 
IkvoraMe  commendatton  — OncdnHd  Laiut  md 
CUnic,  Feb.  IS,  UM 


CASPEJUTTEB,  WM.  B.,  M.  B.,  F.  B.  S.,  F.  6. 8.,  F.  L.  8,, 

Rtgitlrar  to  lAs  Tnlvs-ijly  of  LonAn,  ttc 

Frinciples  of  Human  Physiology.  Edited  by  Exrbt  Powxs,  H.  B-  LobI, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  Examiner  in  NatunJBcience8,Uuvereity  of  Oxford.  A  new  America  d  Mm  tha 
eighth  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  notes  and  additiotis  by  Fbascib  O.  Bjiim,  H.  D., 
late  Professor  of  the  Iiutitutea  of  Medicine  in  the  Univeraty  of  PennaylTania.  la  ooa 
very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1083  pages,  with  two  pUtea  and  878  illiia- 


tratioDB.    Qoth,  (5.50;  leather,  (6.50;  half  Bus^  V 


SIMON,  W.,  Ph.  B.,  M.  B., 

ProfmoT  of  ChsmitiTy  and  Jbiitolost/  in  (Ae  CbUsf 
Profawr  of  Chrniittry  in  the  Maryland  UoOtge  of  Pttarmetji' 

Uanual  of  Chemistry.  A  Guide  to  Lectures  and  Laboratoty  work  for  B  „ 
in  ChemiBtry.     A  Teit-book,  specially  adapted  for  Students  of  PharmaCT  and  MedidiM. 
Id   one   8vo.  vol.  of  410  pp.,  with   16  woodcut»  and  7  platea,  mostly  of  actusl  deposit^ 
with  oolora  illustrating  56  of  the  most  important  chemical  leactiona.    Cloth,  (3.00;  abo 
without   plates,   cloth,  (2.50. 
This  hook  Bii^ilea  a  want  long  felt  by  students  |  plates,  beantirally  eieeuted,  Utiutnlliis  preelpl- 

tborougli  treatise  on  the  subject.    The  long  eipc    able  realurv  nf  the  book,  aod  cannot  Ml  lo  ha  ap- 
rleuce  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  In  schools  of    predated  by  both  sladent  and  taach'r  as  a  help 
medicine  and   pharmacy  is  conHplcuous   la  the    over  the  hard  places  of  Ihe  selance.—irarvlBJ 
pertectadaptatlon  of  the  work  Inlhe  special  needs'  MediaU  younoj.  Nov.  2^  UM. 
of  the  BluJenl  of  these  branches,     ^he  colored  | 


II  lilaglrallODB.    Cloth,  |£ 


I  CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSATONTHEVOKAIfD 

AsunoT  AtfOBOLtc  Liqtrois  1*  BuLva  iin  [>U- 
1  of  iHT  pages.  I » 


I 


FOWNES,  GEORGE,  Ph.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry 
bodTins  Watts'  Physical  Inorganie  Chrmislru.  Ni 
royal  12mo.  volume  of  1061  pages,  with  16P  ■"'— - 
Cloth,  12.73;  leather,  83.25. 

Fotcttu'  Ounaittry  hu  been  t  sUadanl  teI^ 
bookupoQ  ohemlstfy  I-"  in«iiyy8.r».  lu  meriUi 
-^  --'•-  kDOwn  by  chemUw  and  phyBloUas 

Kuid  la  England.    Ae 
y  the  miktlg  of  new 
te  been  reilned  w  u  (o 
_     _  times.      II  hu  stMiilly 

Diklnuiaed  lu  p«l(Iaii  u  >  leil  book  with  lOBdl- 
c^atudaolo.  lnUil»worl(«a  tmted  fully:  Hojt, 
Light  ud  Bleetrleity,  IncludlDg  HitgnetUn).  Tho 
InSueDCB  eiartsd  l^  theia  foTou  in  ehcmloul 
ftBllcmapon  health  aod  dliif4f#.«tc.,li  of  the  mcut 
ImparttBt  kind, Kod  should  ■""  •-—"■--  • 
nedlol   pcictllloner.     We 


tBiTrolly  ki 


kMp  It  (brunt 


>f  the 


d  be  bmlllar 


riieoreticd  and    Practical,     Em 
_,  American  edition,   lo  one  large 

illuBtratioEii  on   wood  and  a  colored  plate. 

itry  eituil dtumnati  Jlfedinl  iViui,  Oe- 


ehemliitry  Intendi 

.1 1       ¥-3  pmul^l 


-jedEcil    a , 

Khapn  the  most  vidBly  tu 
»d  upon  Its  excellence.    Thii  It 

IBlDn  bII  of  (he  imUerlil  (bimd  in ,. , 

end  It  is  >lsD  enriched  by  IbB  addition  of  Watlf 
Phgtieal  ami  Inorgame  Chtnittry^  All  of  the  mft^ 
■er  li  brought  lo  ihe  preKOt  tlsndpolnt  of  r>beml- 
cbI  knowledge.  We  may  Bafely  predict  tor  thiB 
irork  acoDllnuBnceorihe  fHtnaand  faror  11  anJoyi 
■mnnir  mci,iln.i  •ii.denln— .V™  Orltant  t'mtal 
Mkrch.  law. 


JFRANKLAND,E.,D.  C.L.,F.m8.,S!JAPP,  F.R.,F.I.  C, 

Frairmmit  Chrmitlry  tiUlit  Xormal  Sclioat  Auiil.  Prof,  i,f  CStmittry  in  i\i  Xarmat 

d/  Betmci,  LonAm.  School  ofSatnit,  lowiun. 

laorgRniO  Ohemistry.     In  one  hBndaorae  octavo  volume  of  677  pages  with  51 
modculg  und  2  lilhf^^phio  plates.     Cloth,  ISM ;  leather,  ?4.75. 

■     other  works  of  Its  I  chemlP»l  knowledge  In  behind  Ihe  tlmei,  would 

... ,_...,....._  I  .. :  .,  J ,n,g  of  their  leliuretime  to  the 

The  deBcriptlonaanddell 
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ATTFIELl^,  JOHN,  Ph.  !>., 

Pnfiuor  nf  Praetital  Chemutry  (o  llii  PKarmaceutxcal  Sontly  of  Ortat  Brilain,  te. 

ChemJHtry,  General,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical;  Including  the  Chem- 
fatry  of  the  U.  S.  PharnwMiitteiiu  A  Manunl  of  the  General  Printiplw  of  the  Science, 
Mid  their  ApplioLtion  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  A  new  American,  from  the  tenth 
English  edituin,  specially  revised  by  the  Author,  In  one  handsome  royal  l2mo.  volume 
of  72B  paces,  with  87  illuslrstions.     Cloth,  t2.50i  leather,  #3.00. 
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BEOXAM,  CHARLES  L., 

PrafatoT  of  ChemUlry  in  A'iib"!  CuUegt.  Lamirm. 

Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organi 
don   edition,   thoruiighljr  reviuad   and  much    improved.     In  one  very  ba 
volume  of  T27  pages,  with  292  illustrations.    Cloth,  f3.75 ;  leather,  {4.75. 
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Comment  from  ui  on  this  HUadard  work 

niaat  superfluous.    It  dlfTera  widely  iD  aoopi 

■Im  from  that  arAttne1d.and  in  its  way  is  equally 
beyond  criticism.  ItadopM  the  moat  direct  meUi- 
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if  oonducling  llieae  experiments.  The  book 
dnslheposltlonUhas  always  held  as  one  of 
St  inanuals  of  general  ehemlHirr  ta  the  Eng- 
aguage.— JleTrall  idlest,  Feb,  ISBt. 


REMBElf,  IRA,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

Pri^iuar  of  ChtmitlTy  in  tin  Johm  Uoplnni  Vmciriiti/,  Saltmort. 

Principles  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  Chemical  Com])ouDds.    Second  and  revised  edition.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo. 
Tolume  of  240  pages.     Cloth,  $1.76. 
^  Thai  In   so   tew  years  a  Aocjiod   edition    has  |  asanrea  Its  acenrBCy  lo  all  mattrn  of  tart,  and  tii 
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T.  CnANSTOVN,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  31.  S„ 

Prof.  Riid  Drmonit.  of  Chtmutry  ani^  Chrmi/al  Phgtia,  Quuti*i  OtUnse,  BrlfnL 

ta  of  FhysiologiGol  and  Pathological  Chemistr;.    A 

ml  StudenU  and  PrartitionrrB.      Containing  a  genenil  acrount  of 

,  i„j ^.1  Digegtion,  anil  the  Ciiemistry  of  the  Tissues,  Or^ns,  Secrctioiu  and 

II  al  the  B01I7  in  Health  and  in  Diaeaae.  Together  witli  Ibe  methoiK  for  pre- 
I  aniti  their  thief  constituente,  w  aleo  for  their  eiamiiiation  in  detail,  and 
a  practical  coiimo  of  instniclion  for  eludents.  In  one  handsome  ocUto 
—• i-  "^S  woodenta  and  1  colored  plate.    ClotJi,  $3.50. 
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iFFMANlS^,  F.,  A.M.,I>*'  J).,  &  POWMR  F.B.,  Ph.D., 

PUUicAaafyitlotJitSlaUof  Stm  !■«■)..  fi-e/.  o/  Anal.  Cl-cm,  in  the  PKtL  CW(.  o/ PAnnnw*. 

A  Uonual  of  Chemical  AoalvHia^  as  applied  U)  the  Examination  of  Medicioil 
uideforthe  Detenninntion  of  their  Ideatitj' 
id  Adulterations.     For  the  lae  of 


ChemicslB  and  their  Preparati 
uid  Quality,  and  for  the  Detecli 
Phannadsls,  PhyaicianB,  Druggiitf 
Medical  Btudenls.  Third  edition 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  621  im 
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High  Sehoot,  NeuKastt^ander^Lj/mA^  ete. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Practical  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 
Inorganic  Analysis,  Specially  aduptfd  fur  use  in  the  I.aboniforieH  of  Schools  and 
CoUegcB  and  by  Ileginners.  Third  American  from  the  fourth  and  revised  English  editi^in. 
In  one  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  387  pBg«8,  with  65  illustrationa.  Cloth, 
$2.60. 
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RAJLFE,  CHARLES  H.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  F., 

^Mutant  PIti/naaa  at  tin  London  HatpUai. 
Clinical  Chemistry.     In  one  pocket-siEe  12mo.  volnme  of  814  pagn^  with  IS 
UluBlrationB.     Limp  cloth,  red  edgee,  (1.50.    See  StudetM  Stria  of  ManaaU,  paga  A. 
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CLASSElff  AXFXAJfDER, 

Profcuar  in  tlie  Royal  PBlgUchnw  Sdunl,  Aii-la-CltapdU. 

Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.    Tianslated,  vith  notci  and  additioDS,  br 
Kdoar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  AssisUnt  Profeeaor  of  Chemiatry  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School, 
University  of  Penna.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  324  pages,  with  36  illuat.     Cloth,  tS.00. 
probably  the  best  manual  of  an  elementaiy  I  and  then  advaoclni  tothe  analysts  of  DlDaraliiad 

.^.._.    . ..  __  . ...J ..._  I  jyjjjj  _n^n(,[j  „  are  met  with  in  miliad  ebamla- 

ry.    It  la  an  indlspannbla  book  tot  atndeBt*  In 
hem  [etry.-- Anton  Jotunat  of  Cktmitlry,  OsL  UTI. 
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OSEEyE,  WILLIAM  H.,  M.  D., 

DtBionttraUir  of  Chemlttry  in  llu  Mcdicai  Department  ^  H 

A  Uanual  of  Uedical  Chemistry.   For  the  me  of  BtadMits.    Baaed  upon  Bow 
mu'e  Medical  Chemistry.   In  one  12mo.  volume  of  310  pagea,  with  74  fUoa.   Glolh,fL75. 

It  la  a  oonela*  manual  of  three  hundred  pages,  I  the  reoogniUen  of  oo ._  ._- .  ...  .— , 

gtTlncao  excellent aammaiy  of  "■-'—■  — ->■-'-  '  — '••• —      "^-  '- 

ofanalyBlngthellqDidsand  mIIi ^, , 

forth*  astlmatiDB  of  tbetr  normal  QQnstltQents Slid  I  dantor 


^BOTHERS  &  Co.'s  PcTBLioATioNS — Pharm.,  Mat.  Med.»  Ttaerap.  IT^ 
BRUNTOIf,  T.  LAUDER,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.8.,  JF.R.CP,* 

Ltelurtr  on  Malrria  Mtdaa  ami  TlirrnpciiUa  <il  SL  Sarthelamcw'i  llnipilal,  ZflnduH.  rU. 

A  Text-book  of  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Hedics; 
Including  the  Pharmncy,  the  Physioliwical  Aclion  anH  tLe  Therapeutical  Uses  of  Drugs. 
In  oue  hamlauiDft  oolaro  volume  of  1033  [lages,  wilh  1^3  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.50 ; 
leather,  f  6.50.     Jail  ready. 

ItlaasciBDliBotreUlHWartlir  tobtnakadwtUi  i  Dr.  Bruntaii  haa  I>md  bulldlag  up  tbo  mMortal 
Uw  hlgheat  produciloni  to  phjaiolog]',  elthir  Id  I  for  tbl>  tuIuidb  through  aLitwD  yaani  of  ileailr 
our  avD  or  uy  olher  lanciian.  Ererjlhing  In  Labor,  uil  thereault  proTultaU  this  loag  IdII«w 
prttsUeal,  Uu  i&y,  bard  Cuti  oT  pliyslologr  being  !  vail  dlr«Isd.  He  haa  prodarad  a  work  of  alDBU- 
praased  Into  urTlce  and  applied  to  Ibe  (reatincnt  ,  lar  merit,  eTenr  page  ot  vbloh  la  mukad  by  uie 
of  Iba  aonuDODsat  compUinla.  The  larormatioa  |  reBUlls  of  original  researoh,  jadloloail;  aoalyMd. 
lila  a^MInalloailr  arraDged  that  it  ia  aridlabla  |  We  are  not  saying  to '  ' '"-  ■■-■- 


The  inden  la  so  carefully  I  trenUaa  the  inoet  ODiDpletcaiid  laluable  In  oiirowD 

■Otnidled  that  a  ralbranos  to  any  apaclal  point  U  or  any  elher  Jangnage  on  the  topic  to  which  tt  U 
■1  onm  obtainable.  Dr.  BnintonianeTersallafied  |  detotfd.  The  arrange  mantli  em  loantlyacleutlfie. 
•nth  neat  generalities,  but  gites  clear  and  pr«-  Tim  author  la  equal^  aatlslaotory  In  all  biadalalla, 
oIh  dlnetlona  tat  praaoriblng  the  Tarloua  drugs  i  aod  bit  work  lanertaliily  Jaitlosd  to  tildIi  as  ona 
*>d  preparaliDns.  We  cODgnUnlate  studenta  on  of  the  moat  important  addition]  to  m 
baloK  at  laat  placed  in  puaHasHlan  of  a  lulentlfle  tare  ot  the  period.— JTedical  an 
treatise  of  eDormous  practical  Imporlance.— 7%<    Oct. IT,  \i" 


PABSISH,  EDWARD, 

Lata  Frofmarvf  (ha  Thtary  iimf  l'raeitc4a/  Pharmaeg  ta  tlit  n<CaiitlpMa  CoUeai  of  Ptmniuuji. 

A  Treatise  on  Pharmacy :   designed  as  a  Text-book  Tor  the  Student,  anil  as  a 

Guide  for  the  Physicinn  and  Phnrmac^utiat.     With  man;  Formube  and   Preecriptionti. 

f^flh  edition,  thorouKlil;  revlwd,  bj  Tuonud  S.  Wcegand,  Ph.G.      In  one  huidsoma 

octavo  rolume  of  1093  pngea,  witli  2o€  iltuitrationa.    Cloth,  {5;  leather,  (6. 

Mo  thoroughgoing  pharniac1sl<»ltlfiiil  lopoaiaea  :  Each  page  baara  eridenee  of  the  can  besloved 
,.. ,._.._..._... ,._  ._  .,__    __,  __    — -,o  It,  and  oonyeys  Taloab'-  '-' '  -    *- 


blmseir  of  so  aaeful  a  guide  Lu  pracim,  anu  au  i 
phjtlcian  irbo  propcrlv  oatlmales  the  ralua  of  an  .  I 
■eourala  knowledge  of  the  remedial  agents  am-  I  i 


Infaci. 
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ployed  b«  him  in  dally  ptactlce.  so  tkr  aa  their    ptoeBuea  and  dispeaaing— has  been  atrangad  an' 
mlB(dbUl_ly,«im^bilit7  and_moate^UTainath-  |  describBd^wlth  clsaraess  lnjl«  rarioux  aspect-  " 


[il  eomUaatlon  are  ooncemed,  c 


il  pharmaoltt.    Tha  work  la  jndl- 


r  to  the  pimclical  pharmaoltt.    Tha 

,  , —  ..._i  olouily  llluatnttsa  with  good  woodoi 

alwHs  be  In  a  measure  hla  own  pbarmacIaL  will  Jounul  of  Ptarmatu,  January,  t«M. 
Bod    It  lndlapaiisable.-X«ainate  Sludieal   lltin.       There  is  nolhlng  to  equal  Parrla 

March  9,  UM.  in  this  or  any  other  language.— 
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SERMAinf^,  J>r,  L., 

Profeuor  a(  Phyii-Ai^U '"  tl"  Vowtriit)/  of  ZaruK 

Experimental  Ptaarmaoology.  A  Handbook  of  Methods  for  Determining  the 
PhTsiological  Actiuiui  i>f  L^gs.  Tnmslateil,  with  the  Author's  penniaBUKi,  and  with 
AXtcnsire  additions,  by  Robbbt  Mbaue  Smith,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ph]ruolog7  in  the 
Dairer^ly  of  PennSfUania.  In  ooe  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  199  pages,  with  32 
iUnstralions.    Cloth,  f  l.SO.    

MAISCHf  JOHJfM.,  Phar.  D., 

Frofatot  ofitaleria  Midiia  ami  Bolaniiin  tin  PhilailtlpMa  OiUtgt  af  Pliarmari,. 

A  Manual  of  Organic  Materia  Uedica;  Being  a  Guide  to  Materia  Medics  of 
the  Vegetable  aod  Animal  Kingtlooiu.  For  the  use  of  Students,  Druggiala,  PharmacistA 
and  Physicians.  New  (second)  edition.  In  one  handsome  rojal  12mo.  volume  of  52S 
pages,  with  242  illustratioiu.     Clotli,  {3.0O. 

This  work  eoatalna  the  lubstancB,— the  pracucal  i  excellani,  being  *ery  (rue  lo  nature,  and  are  aloas 
"kernel  of  the  nut"  picked  out.  so  that  the  stu.  worth  (ha  price  of  Uie  book  lo  the  aludaul.  Totb* 
dent  haa  no  auperfluous  labor.  Ha  can  coDAd«ntly  practical  phyaiolanaad  pharmaolatlciaawloable 
accept  what  this  work  placea  before  him,  without  I  work  tor  handy  reference  and  for  keeping  (Taah 
any  tear  that  the  gist  of  tha  mall«t  ta  not  in  it,  '  in  tha  memory  the  koowladga  of  materia  madloa 
ilnMhar  murlllain.t  IhiKlnmara  ntu>d  before  |  and  botany  already  acquired.  We  «n  and  do 
'y  mach  i  heartily  reoommend  It.— JMtcal  md  fiwyieot  Bt. 


RJICE,  J,  MITCHELL,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 

Ph^ftiaan  and  Lttlarcr  on  Mntmn  Utdia  and  rAerajmidci  at  Chariitg  Oeai  SmpiJal,  tondon. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutica.  An  Introduction  to  Ratioiu]  Treat- 
ment. In  one  pocket-size  12[uo.  rolume  of  555  pages-  Limp  cloth,  (1.50.  See  Studeailf 
SerUt  of  ManuaU,  page  4. 

GRIFFITH,  ROBERT  EGLESFIELD,  M.  D. 

A  TTniversal  Formulary,  containing  the  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Adminis- 
tering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Phjwriana  and  Phannsieeul- 
isls.  Third  edition,  thoroughlr  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  JoBN  M.  MauoX, 
Phar.  D.,  Profesaor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Bolanj  in  the  Philadelphia  Collage  of  Pharmacy. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  775  pages,  with  3S  iUustialioni.     Cloth,  (4.50;  leather, (SM. 
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[Esa  &  Co. 'a  PuBUCATtOHs — Mat.  Med.,  Tberap.      ^^H 
M.  J).,  JUL.  -D.,  Jb  MAJ8CH,  J.  M.,  Phur.  J>., 

It  el/ Mi  ThuaTimA Frae-  Prat.iifMiil.  3tirl.  nnd  Bo'f^  <•>  DUk. 

titd  BfCli«irai  Utdidne  OaOacof  Pluirrann.Sir-rilu  Ht  Amur* 

Dispensatory:  ConUining  the  Natural  HiEloiyX^hemistir,  Phu- 

les  orMedicines, including  those  rewigniwd  in  thePhannacopiziaaof 
^,^^      eat  BritB.in  and  Germany,  with  numerous  references  to  the  Frviieb 
rd  ed      m,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatlj'  enlarged.      In  one  niagnificenl 
I         "70  %..iime   of    1(6T    pages,   with   311   hne    engniTingB.       C'lutb,    $7.25; 
lalf  Buada,  open  bitck,  {9.00.   With  Denison's  "Ready  Rc'fereuce  Index" 
□  to  price  in  any  of  above  styles  of  bindiog. 
.  ,-_.enl  reviaioa  the  authors  hare  labored  inceuGaml;  with  the  \iev  of  making 
editi'in  of  Thk  Natiohal  DispEKSATOKY  an  even  more  complete  repreKo- 
rnkaceuUcal  and  thcrapeulic  science  of  18S1  than  its  first  edition  waa  of 
.  18'  r  this,  lUDple  material  has  been  aflbrded  not  only  by  the  new  United 

Pha>iuiu.u|      i,but  by  those  of  Germunj  and  France,  which  linve  recently  nppcsu«d 
ve  been  im      wrated  in  the  Dispensatory,  together  with  a  large  number  of  new  non- 

it  remedies.    It  is  thus  rendered  the  representative  of  the  most  advanied  state  of 

American,  English,  French  and  Gennnn  phonaacology  and  therepeiitits.  The  vaat  amount 
of  new  and  important  mBterial  thus  introduced  may  be  gathered  from  the  fnrt  that  the 
additions  to  this  edition  amount  in  themselves  to  the  matter  of  on  ordinary  full-Elzed  octavo 
volume,  rendering  the  work  larger  by  twenty-five  per  cent,  tlian  the  last  eidilion.  The 
Therapeutic  Index  (a  feature  peculiar  to  this  work),  ao  euggestive  and  convenient  to  tbs 
practitioner,  contains  1600  more  referencea  than  the  hiSt  edition — the  Gencnil  Index 
3700  more,  making  the  total  Dumber  of  references  2^390,  wliile  the  list  of  illuatiatioas 
baa  been  incrcnaed  i>y  80.  Every  efibrt  has  been  made  U,  prevent  undue  enlargement  of 
the  volume  by  having  in  it  nothing  that  could  be  regarded  as  Euperfluous,  yet  care  has 
been  taken  that  nothing  should  be  omitted  whidi  a  pfiarmaciat  or  physician  could  eiped 
to  find  in  it 

The  appearance  of  the  work  has  been  delayed  liy  nearly  a  year  in  consequence  of  the 
detenuioation  of  the  authors  that  it  should  attain  as  near  an  approach  to  aheolute  ac- 
curacy as  is  humanly  poaeibte.  With  tliis  view  an  elaborate  and  laborioTia  series  of 
ezaminationa  and  testa  have  been  made  to  verify  or  correct  the  statements  of  llie  Phanna- 
copteia,  and  very  numerous  corrections  have  been  found  aeoesaaij.  It  haa  thus  been  ren- 
dwed  indispensable  tu  all  who  consult  the  PharmacopiEia. 

The  work  is  therefore  presented  in  the  full  expectation  that  it  will  maintain  the 
position  uuiversiilly  ueconlM  to  it  aa  the  standard  authority  in  nil  niatters  pertaining  to 
its  subject,  aa  registering  the  furthest  ailvance  of  the  science  of  the  day,  and  as  emUxly- 
ing  in  a  sbajie  fur  oonvenii-nt  rifercnoe  the  recoriled  results  of  human  experience  in  the 
laboratory,  in  the  dispensing  room,  and  at  the  bed-aide. 

Compreheaalie  In  acope,  r»«t  in  daslan   and    i 
splendid  In  ei«  out  I  on  The  Nalional  DlnpeDoatory 
tats  bejuitlytegariladu  tha  meet  Important  irotk 
et  Its  khid  eitanl.— XouiniiUf  Malical  Xaci,  Bea. 


lunngbceD  added  to  UiOKineatlonfd  In  pravtooi 
edition  ■.—Zoaiisn  Lamett,  Nov.  £!,  ISSl 

Its  comnleleneH  aa  loaabjectt^  the  oompreha>- 
ilTsneuoI  It*  deserlpUTelBUBUaee,tfaaU»on>aA- 
aem  of  the  trBatmenfoT  the  topics.  Its  brevllj  act 
aacTlflcIng  the  daalnbto  foatuns  at  tnltoiniatloa 
for  •Thich  such  a  work  la  naadwl,  make  tbls  vol- 
nme  a  marrel  of  eioallence.— fkomaeMiMMl  X* 
cord,  Aug.  U,  U84. 


anoe  of  a  third  edition  of  thla  eicolTent  «ork  of 
nhrenoe.  It  is  an  admirable  abstiaoC  of  all  tbat 
relalee  (a  diemistry.pharmac;.  materia  medics, 
phaimacoloey  and  tliorap*utioa.  11  may  lie  ro- 
EBided  ai  embody  leg  the  Pharmacopo^ltw  of  the 
^rllUed  DitlOBB  of  ihe  world,  all  being  brought 

FASQUSASSOy,  SOBEST,  M.  »., 

LecturiT  on  Malrria  Mtdica  at  SL  liary'i  Batpilal  StrOitnl  SO 

A  Quide  to  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Hedioo.  Third  American  edition 
specially  revised  by  the  Author.  Enlarged  end  adapted  to  the  U.  8.  Pharmacopceia  hj 
FaAKS  WooDBinty,  M,  D.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  524  pages.  Cloth,  $2.2S. 
Dr.  Fanjuhanon's  Tberapeutlca  Is  conatrucled  |  umDed  pagea — ooe  aide  containing  Ihe  recogslaBl 
upon  a  plan  which  brlnga  befbre  the  reader  all  the  I  phyBloioglcal  action  of  the  medicine,  andtheothar 
...I  _.,-..  „i,..  reftrence  to  ibe  properties  of  ]  the  dlwaae  lo  which  obeerrera  (who  m  saariv  al- 


dnig*.    Itiropresaes  thefe  npon  him  In  auchaway    ways  mentioned]  have  obtained 
aa  to  enable  him  to  take  a  clear  view  of  the  actions    suits— make  a  veiy  good  amoremenl.    TbaeartT 
of  medlctnaa  and  the  dleordered  coDdlllons  in    chapter  containing  rales  for  prescrlblDg  Isaioat 
which  they  must  proie  useful.    The  double^ol-  !  lent.— Cbnoda  Mtd.  and  Airs.  Jomrnai,  Dm.  UB, 

EDE8,  ROBERT  T.,  M.  D., 

Jaekim  Profaiiir  of  Clinical  Mediant  in  Bartard  PnicBJ-rts,  MtiUal  D^artmrnt. 

A  Text-Book  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  In  one  octavo  Tolimw 
of  about  600  pages,  with  illustrations.     Preparing. 

BTXLLil,  AJLFBED,  M.  D.,  LL.  J>., 

Fnfmor  of  Theort,  and  Practice  of  3f  rd.  and  of  ainicalKed.  in  Uu  Ui^.  Df  Pmuta. 

Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.    A  Systematic  Treadae  m  the  Action  and 
TJaea  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their   Deecnption   and  History.    Foorth  «ditioii, 
Sed  utd  enlarged.    In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volomtB,  contidniiw  1980  pMM 
h,  $10.00;  Intthei,  112.00;  vet?  haudaomc  biUBonia,  raised  butd^  flS.'Uk 


'^  Lka  Bbothebs  &  Co.'s  PuBLtaA.TioNB — ^Pathol.,  HIstol. 

COATS,  J08MPH,  M.  JO.,  F.  F.  P.  S., 

PalSoloiiiit  la  Itn  Oiatgoic  Walcm  tnjirmary, 

A  Treatise  on  Pathology.    Id  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  829  pago, 
with  333  beautiful  illustrations.     Clotli,  $o,50 ;  leatlier,  (fi.60. 

Ths  work  betors  iih  inmta  the  eubjsct  qf  Path- 1  condlUon  effecMd  in  strnclures  b;  dlsecH,  aad 
ology  more  eil«DBl*fily  tliHD  It  Is  aguaily  treawil  '  poiota  out  the  chankOtertetica  of  yATitan  morbid 
In  ^milHr  worka.  Medlcil  itudeDlH  lu  *ell  »  '  ■Kenclaa.Bo(hUtlie>'cub««ul1yrsccinil»d.  But, 
phjsicIaiiB,  who  dBulre*  work  for  iiudy  or  rofri-    nal  limited  loniorbldsoMomv.ltcipliinafUlly  how 


•nee,  that  ImUa  thi 
partiDBntfl  [d  m  vtry  ' 
ptollilly,  — '"  — ''' 


1l>.  In  ID 


parUDeDtormBdlcluelhu  ignotufuTIyi 
v  our  prsMiDt  ImowledKa  will  ad— 


GREEN,  T.  HEJVJtT,  M.  D., 

l^rlarer  nn  Fnllinlag;/  and  Murbid  AiiatiHny  nl  Charing-Crva  Bolpital  Malical  AAsot,  LonOon. 

Fatboloo'  and  Uorbid  Anatomy.     Fiilh  Ameriom  from  the  sixth  reviMd 

and  enlarged  English  edition.     In  one  verj  handbome  octavo  volume  of  482  iiages,  with 
ISO  tioe  engraviogfl.     Cloth,  (2.50. 

Tb«  Tact  that  Ihis  wcll-knowQ  InatiBa  hw  so  I  No  work  In  th«  Engllah  laaKiiaea  la  to  admlrabtr 
rapid] V  reaohcd  lU  aiith  edition  la  ■  Strang  OTJ-  adspted  to  the  wanla  of  Ihn  atudeol  and  praatt 
-■---lof  Hapopularlly.    TheaiHI-~ '"  -  ■- '  "— ■■' -" " ' 


oroughly  abt 


l«thology.  I 


II  and  Surgity,  Not.  1884. 


Ime'Sdifm 
ihtriui  Journal  of  Midi 


WOODREAD,  6.  SIMS,  M.  J).,  F.  B.  C.  P.  E., 

Dimanilralor  of  Palholagu  in  Ihe  CniKCriily  of  EdMiursh. 
Praotical  Pathology.     A  Manual  for  Students  and  PmctitionerB.     Id  one  besa- 
tiful  octavo  volume  of  497  pages,  with  136  exquisitely  colored  illuslmtions.     C'lotli,  {6.00. 


tha  l^ralory  student 
puloti,  and  a)l  those  w 
CamaelTea  with  mode: 


The  author  menta  all  pralie  for  haiing  produced 
a  Taluable  work.— Jtfidicaf  Steord,  May  81,  ISM. 


SCBAFER,  EDWARD  A.,  F.  R.  S., 

Aii\tlaat  Prujaior  of  Phytiology  in  Vnuiernty  CoOtstt  Lowbm. 

The  Essentials  of  Histology. 

281  Uluslralions.    Cloth,  $2.25,     Ju*t  rtady. 
Thia  kdmlntbla  work  la  a  DhetrlnK  aianipIeDf 


doubllea^  beHpeedlly  placed  upon  the  Hat  of  text- 
books reqoired  In  aiery  medical  coII»bp,  wo  ftol 

hands.— .dm.  Jour,  of  (A*  jfni.  Scicnrei,  Jan.  lesfi. 


I   volume  of  246  [iBgee,  with 


boloEy,  andSlla  the  aaiii*  pIVM 
■rocfuptea  lo  pathology.  Thla 
IT  and  aatlafaotory,  ar  to  lnr<l« 

«rrlDg  oflhe  hlftieil  pralaa. 


CORSnjj,  v.,  and  RANYIER,  X., 

Prnf.  in  tht  facully  of  Med.  of  Pari*.  Prnf.  in  iAt  OoXUgt  ef  Pnm. 

A  Manual  of  Fatbologioal  Histology.  Translated,  with  notes  and  additiona, 
^  E.  O.  Shakisfeare,  M.  D.,  PalhologiBt  and  Ophlbulmic  Surgeon  to  Piiiladelphi« 
Monnilul,  and  by  J.  Hekry  C.  Simeb,  M.  D.,  Demonstralor  of  Pathological  Histology  in 
the  University  of  Petmaylvania.  In  one  very  hanibome  octavo  volume  of  800  psgei,  with 
360  illustnttionB.    Cloth,  fo.SO ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Eusia.r^sed  bauds,  $7. 

KLEIN,  E„  M.  n.,  F.  R.  S., 

Join(  Zwdiro-  on  Omcrat  Anat  aod  Phyi.  in  Iht  M«L  Be^eet  of  St  SaritulomH^t  ffoip..  lotulori. 
Elements  of  Histology.    In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  360  pages,  with  181 
illus.    Limpclotb,  red  edges,  11.50.    See  St^idaiur  Seritx  af  ifammU,  jiage  4. 

Althongh  an  elementary  vork,  It  la  byno  raeana  I  TheilliiatntlonaareBiimerDUaaBdoicallant.    Wa 
•uporfcial  or  (ncomplele,  for  the  author  pracenU    commend  Dr.  Klelo'f  SUmimU  moal  hoanlly  lo 
Inooueiaolangiiageoearlyallthefunduinenlalfiu'ta    the  atudeDl.— Jfsluaifiisanj.  t>*c.  1, 1883. 
regafdlng  ttie  mlcroacoplc  «Cniclure  of  (IsaiiB*.  | 

PEPPER,  A.  J.,  M,  B.,  M.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Sargien  nnd  LalvrtT  at  SI.  Marjft  JJojpidif,  iondon. 
Surgical  Pathology.     Id  one  pockel-size  12mo.  vohimeorsil  pages,  with  81 
illastrations.  Limpeloth,reiiedges,52.00.    S^ Stvd/mli SerUtof Manuah.^a^i. 

It  la  not  prelBnllou^  but  It  will  serve  eioeed-  I  lllustrBled.  Tha  atudeot  will  And  tn  It  nothing 
Ingly  wall  ai>  a  book  of  rafereoce,  11  «mbo.lleB  a  that  Is  unneceSBary.  The  Hat  of  auhjecte  coTera 
■Teat  deal  of  mailer,  eilendlni  over  the  whole  ihe  whole  range  of  aurgary.  The  boot  auppllea  ■ 
Baldof  Biirgicalpubotogy.  luTorm  Ib  practical,  leiy  manifest  want  and  ahould  meet  wItG  sne- 
.11b  language  la  olear.  and  [he  iurormaf loo  set  oesa.- A'ra  Yvrk  Mtiital  JoumaL  Mtr  31.  U8fc 
'--■■■    ii   well^lr^»^lged,    iroll-lnde»e'    -"■'  — "   ' 
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BiUtnt  BBtpilat  MtHeal  OMt^  X  T. 

A.  Treatise  on  the  Frinoiples  and  Freotice  of  Medicine.  Doif^Mil  for 
tne  iiM  of  liitLideQl''  and  Prnctitioiien  of  Medicine.  With  an  Appendix  »□  the  tUsearclia 
of  Koch,  and  the'  bearing  on  the  Etiology,  PailiologT,  Diagnoeia  and  Treatment  cf 
Phthisis.  Fifth  i  liop,  revisel  nud  largely  reiiriiteD  Id  one  large  iiud  cIoHely-iiriuted 
oolnvo  volume  of  >»iO  pitgeg.    Cloth,  15.50;  leather,  f0.50;  half  Kimio,  ^. 

Koch's  iliscoTeiy  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  gives  promise  of  being  the  greatcM 
boon  erer  conferred  vj  srietice  on  hDoninit?,  Biirpaasine  even  vaednation  in  ita  benefits  U> 
nuinldni  la  the  nppBidii  to  his  work,  Professnr  Flint  deals  with  the  Bubje«  ftom  * 
practical  Mandpoint,  disciiasiDg  its  bearings  on  tbe  etiology,  patholcsy,  diBKTKMis  pm^ 
Dosis  aud  treatment  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Thus  enlargeil  anil  completed,  tbis  Blanda^ 
work  will  be  more  than  ever  a  necessitj  to  the  phyaician  who  duly  appredates  the  «- 
Hpumubilily  of  his  calling. 

origin  M  wtdfly^^B 

Kw  eompltineDtary  of  Hie  tAr 
,  niDt.  add  In  cnlogltlDK  It.  ha  ilnrcrlbcd 

0iirBUit7M"»a<l4tilc  aad  nliuJe."    Notsit 

la  mar*  nalculaled  to  nnolialn  the  lulsreil  of  the 
Mailant,  and  noaa  betuir  clsmilflsi  toa  multltncU- 
Doii*  auDjecls  [Dclud«d  in  ii.  II  haa  already  to  fkr 
WOO  Ita  way  In  Bngland.  that  no  iacoailaarabls 
DDmbar  ttl  laea  ub«  It  iluas  In  the  study  □(  pure 

way  adaJplBd  to  s«r*e,  ooi  only  •»  a  eoniplete  gulds, 
but  alio  aa  an  ample  inniniolar  In  the  aelauee  and 
PFhUm  ut  mxdlclna.  The  >ly1e  of  Vi.  FllDt  (* 
always  pulifhedandengagins-  The  work  abounda 
la  peraplauDUs  einlatuuion,  aad  !■  a  mnil  valuable 
teil-book  of  medlolDe.— tonlsn  Mflienl  iVnm. 


giTa'tlVia^  the  fifth  edluon^uurthinc 

|iaulas  a«tlee.  Bat  eren  the  moat  oannry  axami- 
natlon  ehovs  that  II  l>,  praelleally,  much  nwr* 
than  a  roTlBed  edlltoD;  It  1*.  In  Bui,  ra"  "  "  " 
ttork  ihroughaat.  Thl*  ireatiM  will  dj 
eontlDue  to  Bold  the  flnl  place  li  " 
af  American  phrslclaUB  aad  slodeiiu.     .iuod*ii 

*'--■  -rllon  approaeliee  PmrnaDrniBt  » 

-         "     i'  .  :»lflw,  and.  what  ■» 

mate  of  the ' 
uiighly  prael 


il  ondciabuidtr' 


scr 


re  pTMinVnentWI' 
't.  imiv  Clin.  Ut.,  M 


MARTSHORNE,  MENJRY,  M.  2>.,  i£.  J>., 

Latrlg  Piofator  v(  tlf/gient  in  tl\t  Unaiimty  of  Ptnwulvtmta. 

Essentials  of  the  PrinGiples  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  A  Handbook 
for  SlndenU  anil  Practitioners.  Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  In  'itie 
roy«l  12ma.  volume  of  660  pi^ee,  with  144  {Ilustratione.    aotli,  92.75 ;  half  bound,  t3.0a 

■    "■       iDpaaa  of  luo  Mgea  It  traata  of  the  [IhUonej  and  probably  not  one  writ 

iRia*,  genenJ  pathology,  general  I  had  a  ben«r  opportunity  Ihaa  Dr.  t 


,  eenenJ  pathology,  general  1 1 
.nIiy»lcal<Iia«naBl<llDalBdlag 
.    ,        iftooBOnpe,  etc.),  general  llier. 
apeutica,  nbBolo^,ai)d  r'necfal  pattialoEy  and  prae- 

nnCainedin  this  work,  and  It  li  nne  of  the  IWKt 
if  Its  kind  thai  ire  liave  iieen.—aiiugou  Urdieai 

An  inillrpe'n^alile  bonk.    No  work  e»r  exhibited 


rleir*  of  emineni  praeUUinii 

ifiil  m  iRudenw  especially.    Thne  enca 

the  name  suggeula,  are  not  lutrnded  B 

1b  the  tvxt-lwkg  of  FIIdI  and  BarUieleii 

'  e  nioet  ralnable  1b  nlTordiDf  Ih< 

^..r.un  u.  ..cr  »■>  glance  thewliolBllleialureurui< 

Muliial  Journal  and  Btai-nir.  April,  Xl»i.         '"* 


"irthey"! 


BBISTOWE,  JOH^  8YEB,  M.  D.,  F.  Jt.  C.  J>., 

Fhyiician  and  .Ttnnt  Xccfurar  on  Htdicint  ol  St  nomat'  Botpilal,  Landoiu 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    Second  American  edidoi^  nriMd 

by  the  Author.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Jakes  U.  HurcHumON,  H.D.,pli7nctuito  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1085  p*ge^  with  iUoitratioDC. 
Cloth,  Sa.O0;  leather,  $6.00;  very  handsome  half  Kusaia,  raiaed  bancb,  |O.Sa 

The  reader  will  And  aTery  conceliable  ■ubjecl  .  an  appropriate  and  praeUeaL  aod  graatl*  add  U 
connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine  ably  pre.    lie  nHrulneaa  10  AmerlcaD  lawlara.— MUs  Jfai- 
lented,  In  a  style  at  once  olear,  Interesting  and    icnJ  ant  Airfficol  Jomol,  Karoh,  UM 
oonoiae.    The  additions  made  by  Dr.  Huuhlnaon 


WATSOJf,  SIB  TSOMAS,  M.  I>., 


Iioctures  on  the  Principles  and  Praotioe  of  Physio.  A  _  _... 
from  the  fifth  Ensliah  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  and  190  illustrMioDa,  \»j  HnxT 
HAHTSHOBNe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  late  Profeoor  of  Hygiene  in  the  UiuTerm^af  Pomii^lraiiia. 
In  two  large  ocUvo  volumes  of  1S40  pages.     Qoth,  (9.00 ;  leather,  fll.Oa 


LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OP  PEVEE.  '. 
A.  Bdbkh,  H.  D..  H.  R.  I.  A.  In  one  octa 
Tolnme  of  3US  pagea.    Cloth,  Imit^ 

STOKES*  LECTURES  ON  FEVER.    : 


w,  S.  D.  OaoM,  T.  Q.  TaoHU. 


lOAIT  KKDIOim, 

and  J.  8.  BiLun*.    h 


A  TREATISE  ON  FEVEB.  Bv  Beian  D.  Lren^ 
K.  C.  C.    Id  one  tvo.  vol  of  Wl  pp^  CMb,  lua 

LA  ROCHE  ON  TELLOW  FEVER,  eoBaldaiad  la 
Ita  Historical,  Fatbologlaat,  ntologloal  aad 
TherapenUcal  Relations.  In  (woluraaiid  hand- 
■ome  ootavo  rotnaa*  of  lUt  pp.    UMh.  tTJII- 

xn*-~isn.   St    Dia.  B.  B.  Ouama,  H.  J. 
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For  Sale  by  SubscHpUan  Only. 


A  System  of  Practical  Medicine. 

BY  AMERICAN  A  UTHOBS. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  PEPPER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

PBOVOST  AND  FROFEBSOB  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  FRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  OF 
CLINICAL  MEDICINE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

xxflsiBted  by  Louis  Starr,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Profeeeor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  the 

Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  five  imperial  octavo  volumes,  eanlainiTM  about  1100  pages  each,  with  illuMrations.    Price  per 

volume,  clothf  $5 ;  leather^  $6 ;  kalfkussiOf  raised  hands  and  open  hade,  $7.     Volumes 

/.,  //.,  in,  and  IV.f  containing  4315  paaes  and  140  illustrations^  are  now  ready. 

Volume  v.,  containing  about  1200  pages,  vdll  be  ready  in  June, 


In  this  great  work  American  medicine  will  be  fur  the  first  time  represented  bjr  its 
worthiest  teachers,  and  presented  in  the  full  development  of  thepractical  utility  which  is  its 
preeminent  characteristic.  The  most  able  men — from  the  £iast  and  the  West,  from  the 
x^orth  and  the  South,  from  all  the  prominent  centres  of  education,  and  from  all  the 
hospitals  whidi  afifora  special  opportunities  for  study  and  practice — ^have  united  in 
generous  rivalry  to  bring  together  this  vast  aggregate  of  specialized  experience. 

The  distinguished  editor  has  so  apportionea  the  work  that  each  author  has  had 
assigned  to  him  the  subject  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  discuss,  and  in  which  his  views 
will  be  accepted  as  the  latest  expression  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge.  The 
practitioner  will  therefore  find  these  volames  a  complete,  authoritative  and  unfailing  work 
of  reference,  to  which  he  may  at  all  times  turn  with  full  certainty  of  finding  what  he  needs 
in  ita  most  recent  aspect,  whether  he  seeks  information  on  the  general  principles  of  medi- 
cine, or  minute  guidance  in  the  treatment  of  special  disease.  So  wide  is  the  scope  of  the 
work  that,  with  the  exception  of  midwifery  and  matters  strictly  surgi(»l^  it  embraces  the 
whole  domain  of  medicine,  including  the  depi^rtments  for  which  the  physician  is  accustomed 
to  rely  on  special  treatises,  such  as  diseases  of  women  and  children,  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  of  the  skin,  of  the  nerves,  hygiene  and  sanitary  science,  and  medical  ophthalmology 
and  otology.  Moreover,  authors  have  inserted  the  formulas  which  they  have  found  most 
efficient  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  affections.  It  may  thus  be  truly  r^;arded  as  a 
Complete  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  the  general  practitioner  possessing  it 
may  feel  secure  that  he  will  require  little  else  in  the  daily  round  of  professional  duties. 

In  spite  of  every  eSbri  to  condense  the  vast  amount  of  practical  information  fur- 
nished, it  has  been  impossible  to  present  it  in  less  than  5  large  octavo  volumes,  containing 
about  5500  beautifully  printed  pages,  and  embodying  the  matter  of  about  15  ordinary 
octavos.    Illustrations  are  introduced  wherever  requbite  to  elucidate  the  text. 

A  detailed  prospectus  of  the  work  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application  to  the 

publishers. 

This  magnificent  work  has  filled  us  with  feel* 
ines  of  warm  admiration.  It  is  adorned  with  a 
galaxy  of  famoos  names,  many  of  them  CBimiliar 
to  the  European  student  as  representatire  of  the 
best  work  done  in  scientific  medicine  in  the 
Western  Continent,  and  the  articles  are  therefore 


pie,  etc.,  it  is  pecnliarly  adapted  to  the  want* 
of  American  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  it 
seemfl  to  us  that  every  one  of  them  would  desire 
to  have  it.  It  has  been  truly  called  a  *'Compl(  ts 
Library  of  Practical  Medicine,**  and  the  general 
practitioner  will  require  little  el«e  in  his  round 
to  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  highest  au-  I  of  professional  dutien.-^Clncinnati  Mediral  Newg, 


thorities  on  the  particular  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.  We  would  offer  our  congratulations  on  the 
excellence  of  the  SysUm  of  Mediein^  and  in  ex- 


March,  ISS6. 

Each  of  the  volumes  is  provided  with  a  most 
copious  index,  and  the  work  altogeth<fr  promises 


pressing  our  high  opinion  of  the  work  we  have  to  be  one  which  will  add  much  to  the  medical 
only  to  add  our  hearty  wish  that  it  may  be  read  as  I  literature  of  the  present  centiiry,  and  reflect  great 
much  in  this  country  as  it  deserves.— fdtn^uryft  ;  credit  upon  the  scholarship  and  practical  acumen 
Medical  Journal^  February,  1S86.  of  its  authors.— TA*  London  Lnnret,  ()ci.  3,  ISW. 

The  third  volume  of  this  great  work,  which  at- 1  The  Editor  tells  us  in  his  pre&ee  that  he  feel« 
tained  a  merited  popularity  immediately  on  the  that  the  time  ha«  come  for  the  prenentatioo 
ifltae  of  the  first  volume,  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  i  of  the  whofe  field  of  practical  medicine  as  it 
its  predecessors.  This  ''System  of  Medicine  by  :  is  actaally  tanght  and  practised  by  American 
American  Authors**  is  a  monument  to  American  '  physicians.  We  quite  agree  that  an  extensive 
medicine.— JoMmoX  of  American  Medical  Aisoeio'  and  systematic  treatise  \fy  American  physicians  is 
turn.  December  &,  18S5.  '  a  %ftoti  thing  for  phvsicians.     Race,  temperament 

We  consider  it  one  of  the  srandest  works  on  and  climatic  conaitions  give  undoubtedly  a 
Practical  Medicine  in  the  EngUsb  language.  It  is  peculiar  physiognomy  to  maay  diseases,  and 
a  work  of  which  the  profession  of  this  country  can  '  develop  specid  modes  of  dietetic  and  medicinal 
feel  proad.  Written  exclusively  by  American  •  tr<^atment.  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  ao 
physiciaos  who  are  aegnainted  with  all  the  varie-  "*  American  Hystem  of  Medicine"^ therefore.  The 
ties  of  climate  in  the  United  States,  the  character  present  work  is  a  most  thorough,  sattsfectory  and 
«f  the  Mil,  the  maaiien  and  customs  of  the  peo- 1  creditable  one.— Jfedi^  Heajri^  Nov.  7,  \»A. 
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IfOTHERGLLL,  J.  M.t  M.  !>.,  Mdin,,  M.  B.  C.  P.,  Lotid., 

PI^Miatan  to  Mi  C((y  o/  tondon  Batpitaljor  Dittatu  oj  lAt  CTeit. 

The  Praotitionep'8  Handbook  of  Treatment  i  Or,  The  Principle  of  TbKv 
peutics,  New  edition.  In  one  oclsvo  volume  (tf  ubout  700  pagea.  Cloth,  (3.75.  Slionlf. 
Fioa  tbc  Picfa«  to  the  Prcviau*  Edition. 

This  nork  is  not  an  imperfect  I'raclice  of  Flijbic,  liut  an  altcoipt  of  original  chancUt 
to  explain  tlie  ratioauU  of  our  llieropemio  meoBures.  FitBt  Ibe  pTiysiolt^-  of  each  «ub- 
ject  ii  given,  tlien  the  patholo^  is  reviewed,  no  fat  aa  thej  bear  on  the  treolnieot ;  t,  "" 
the  action  of  remedies  is  examined;   aFter  nhich  Iheir  prax-tical  applicalion  in  ounc 

liuth  which  ia  in  hii 
uamination  table. 


BMTNOLDS,  J.  RUSSELL,  M.  J)., 

Profetaor  o/ Iht  Prnaplu  and Practiu  uf  Matiancin  DmvtriHg  CoUtgt,  London. 

A  System  of  Medicine.    With  note«  uid  additiooa  bj  Henrt  Habtshobke. 
A.  M.,  M.  D,,  late  Profeasor  of  Hjgiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     In  three  taive 

and  handiiome  octavo  volumes,  containing  3056  doubtu-coluniaed  pages,  with  ^17  illusl'ii* 

tionB.    Price  pervolume,  doth,  $5.00;  sheep,  $6.00;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bandi, 

f6.S0.     Per  sot,  cloth,  ^15;  leather,  $18;  half  Russia,  $19.50.    Sold  only  fry  tubteripti^^. 

Fur  i^onrjlfeaeas  uiil  pomprehtinfireQea!'  In  Ule     llil"  Indci  on  tulJy  ^precUtei— JfirAlyan  Mtdntl 

hM<lof"PriicIiBeor'M<:dlcine,"therel8nD<rDrl[|  Thers  <■  nr>  medical  worV  whkh  we  lian  to 
In  the  EnglUb  lanEuage.ar  ta  BQyother  languius,  llmei  pul  more  frcquenllj  and  fullv  coatalUd 
for  tliii  miiitsr,  wEioli  «quii1>,  much  leu  ■loela,  i  Hlieo  petpletad  by  doubt*  u  lo  trcsutieiii,  ai  t^ 
RFyuoldt'  Sy!(?m.  Eteh  voliiriie  cnntains  ■  cool-  hsclng  unutiul  or  apijarenllir  laoiplitsblc  qrmp- 
plow  LiidEl-a  festura  whirli  lliose  who  may  have    (oniH  prest^nlad  to  ux  Itinn  RsynoLds'  £>it(M  <^ 


8TILLE,  ALFRED,  M,  JD.,  LL.  D., 

Frofator  BtatrUiu  c/  iht  Ttturry  and  Praetict  of  Mei.  and  of  dinteal  Utd.  in  Iht  fnin.  itf  Ah. 

Cbolera:   lis  Origin,  History,  Caueatioa, Symptoms,  Lesions,  Prevention  and  Tresl- 

ment.  In  one  handsome  I2a)o.  volume  of  IG3  pages,  with  a  chart,  Cloth,$1.25.  Jujit  nad§, 

ThI*  Umely  little  vorli  li  tull  or  ths  leamins  |  for  ■  ralloaaJ  Byptem.    Altogailiar,  tha  noDograf  h 

and  good  JudBmflnt  which  niarks  all  that  oomet    is  one  that  nllf  have  an  cicelleDl  ioflucnoe  on  tha 

from  the  pep  of  lis  digtloKuiahed  author.    What    nrofe!itiliii,al  salad^Medicalaitd  Surgual  Btpcrta. 

bia  uTual  uution  sud  liia  nell-known  preCerenve  | 


FIULAYSON,  JAMES,  M.  J>.,  Editor, 

I^Vtiaan  and  Lttturer  on  CUnitat  MaOdnt  in  thi  Otatgea  ITMttrii  Jtiflrasy,  ite. 
Clinical  Dianiosis.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Pnctitiooen  of  Hedidna. 
With  Chapters  hr  Fnif  Gairdner  on  the  Physiognomy  of  DiscaM;  Prof.  Stepheoi  co 
Diaeases  of  the  Female  Organs;  Dr.  Robertson  on  Insatiity ;  Dr.  Gemmell  on  Phnicd 
Diagnoais :  Dr.  Coats  on  LaiTngoacopy  and  Foat-Mortem  EzBInination(^  and  by  the  Editor 
on  Gaae-taking,  Family  History  and  Symptoms  of  Disorder  in  the  Variooa  Syrtenw.  New 
edition.  Id  one  handsome  12mo.  voliune  of  600  pages,  with  abotit  100  illuatiatiMia 
iVqiorinj. 

BROADBENT,  W.  H.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  B., 

Pli)/tltim  to  and  Ltclunr  on  UeiitiBt  at  St.  Uanfi  HofpUol. 

The  Pulse.  Inonel2mo.Toluine.  Preparing.  See&rtesofClMMonJifiiimBdtpagei 


FENWICK,  SAMUEL,  M.  D„ 

A—lttmt  FKynaoK  to  tbt  London  BoapitaL 

The  student's  Guide  to  Medical  Dlagnooia.  From  the  third  raviaed  ud 
enlarged  English  edition.     In  one  very  handaome  royal  12mo.  Tolume  of  828  p^;*^  with 

87  illustislions  on  wood.   .Cloth,  12.26. 

MABEB8H0JH,  8.  O.,  M.  D., 

Bmlm  Phytieian  toimdIaU  LtcL  on  PMntiplet  and  AwNm  itfUtd.  at  9^t  Be^Uai,  Lmdan. 

On  the  Diaeaaes  of  the  Abdomen ;  Comprinng  thaw  of  the  Stomadi,  and 
otherpartaofthe  Alimentary  Canal,  CE«oi)bagua^CKcnm,IntestineBand  Peritoneum.  Second 
American  from  third  enlar«;ed  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  haodaonw  octavo 
volume  of  554  pages,  with  illustrations.    Qoth,  ^.60. 

TAJnfER,  THOMAS  HAWKE8,  M.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Physioal  DiagnoBla.  lUid  Anwtloia 
from  the  second  London  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  hy  TiuirBT  Fox,  M.  IX 
la  one  small  12nio.  volume  of  362  pagea,  with  iUnstrations.    Clotli,  91JS0. 


LiA  BaoTHEaa  &  Co.'a  Fdbucations — Hygiene,  CteetF:,¥nH!lir 
MICMAItDSON,  B.  W.,  M,A.,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  F.R.8,,  F,S.A. 

FVtaia  of  llit  Bogal  OiUigt  a/  Pliyiieinni,  London. 

FreTentive  Medioine.    In  oneocuvo  vDlumeof  T29ptige8.    Ciotb,Mi  leather, 
95;  very  lumdaome  half  KuasU,  nuBed  banda,  $6.50. 
Dr.  Rlohftn 


in  oMrBTler.  syitematic  I 


■X, 


tha  JiRppj' 


BTTftngemeDl,  And  whk 

fceoltj  ofeilnwllng  Lha  pith  of 

th»mb|•c^ud  of  pr«Hiit[iig  It r-.. 

Intalllgenl  ud  imctlcul  form.  There  In  perhaus 
no  ■Imllu'  vork  writtoo  for  Ihe  EsnEnf  public 
thktcontalnsHichacomplele  reliable udinstrui?- 

IbT their preiantloa.  TfiedeBOrlpCionnof dlsrmsei 
•»  oleu.  ctiMte  and  aobalMljri  tbe  diiauaaJoD  a( 


M  Ik  odid  praliaosi  to.  muter  Jt 

edge  on  tha  subject,  uid  the  prereotlTe  loeuurea 
■dTlsed  ■»  KOUrUe.  explicit  ud  reliable.— 7^ 
AtnavanJaunaliftltalfBdUaiStimKB,  April,  1BB4. 
Thle  In  •  book  that  will  aatelj  flnd  a  place  on  tba 
table   o[  •■•r7    prDEre»i«   phyalciaa.    To   the 

prcTent  ai  to  cure  illiwaK,  tha  bool  will  beabooa. 
—Battoti  Madical  and  Siirguat  Jounul,  Mar,  G,  I8B4. 
Thetreat!wcanlaliisii»stamoualar9Dlld,  Talo- 
able  hyglenlfl  InformatlDH.— JfmliHil  and  Surgital 
SrporUr,  Feb.  23,  ISM. 


SAJtTHOLOW,  ROBERTS,  A.  M.,  M.  !>.,  LL.  -D., 

JVd/.  of  Uatrrin  Medtas  a>id  Otmerai  Theraprutiti  ix  thi  Jcfferivn  HtJ.  CoU.  of  PAild.,  <K. 

Medical  Electricity.  A  radical  Trealbe  on  the  Applioitiom  of  Electridty 
to  Medicine  and  Surgery.  !New  (third)  editioD.  Id  oae  very  hondtiome  octavo  Tolume  of 
3O0  pages,  with  about  125  iltiutnitioiui.     Prepari-ag. 

A  Dolica  of  tha  previom  edition  in  appended. 


A  moat  eicellent  work,  addreased  by  m  prsctl- 
Uooer  la  hit  fellow-practitioDarB,  and  therefore 
Ihoroughly  praotlcal.  The  work  now  before  ui 
bu  the  axcaptlDoal  merit  of  clearly  pointing  out 
•bare  the  beaeBti  to  be  derired  tram  eleetriclly 
must  come.  It  conlaliu  all  and  eTerTthiaa  that 
the  pivctitioner  needn  in  order  to  nDderetand  in- 
to! II  lendy  Die  oalure  end  Inwsof  the  uPnthe  la 
roaltia)!  uae  of.uid  for  Ita  proi>er  appu<^B<lon  la 


practice.  In  a  ci 
aenta  lo  the  ohyai 
remember  Mierpc 
electricity,  Inctud 


aed,  pnf  ticiJ  tdrm,  I 


it  hu  been  appreciated  by 
e<<m  and  attrgmm.  Bee.  USi. 


liao  all'thi 

IE  tbe  reautta  of  the  liteat  In- 
Ine  book  for  the  pracllGloner, 
-  lad  edltloa  protea  that 
the  proftaaion.— P/)^ 


TBE  lEAM-BOOK  OF  TBEATMBNT  FOB  188S. 


atrong  feature  of  the  book  li  thattreniment 

ilogy.  aud  tb^  glvea  to  It  a  prautlcsl  nature — 

,  _.  _  ,jiBntiaa  elplaoaUQO,  butuhat 

he  beat  thing  for  him  to  do  in  ceilaln  emer. 
iciea,  or  how  he  can  Imprma  hia  Weatmenl. 
caafearabycanaultlnsthe  Tui^AuaJt  o/ IVaaC- 


p^iology.. 


nuntwhat  has  been  done  all  orer  the  world  bj 
thebeslpractltionarain  medicine  and  aurgery.lo 
Btery  department  and  In  eiery  specialty.    Aa  the 

dlfflcully  In  flndiug  out  what  may  b«  required: 

operation  are  vary  full,  exen  new  opentltooe  can 
be  tried.— Prmnnciol  Jfolical  Journal,  March  1,  'SC 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  TREATMENT  FOR  1884. 


a  that  of  ieS5  above. 
Bte  Bccotint  of  the  more  Im 
in  the  treatmeot  of  dlwaai 


writer  and  the  details  of  each  aubj< 
tbe  prlDclple  polsta  about  the  book  la 
jet  condae  language.     Each  editor  i 


paat.    Tbla  kind  of  work  la 

with  Innumerable  Bi>oaIled 
]■  pracUtiDoer  hai  Dot  lime 
ue.    Here  he  haa,  collected 


*el1  worth  buying  for  f 


pacullarlji  uaeful 

Mtiances,  of  whli 
'    to  determine  tht 

fkcta  which  are  new,  either  entirely  or  In  part,  the 

.    who  by  wide  reading  and  long  eipsrleno*   are 


fully  gompetenl 


af  the  Mtdital  Sdencu,  April,  UW. 


8CSREIBER,  DR.  JOSEPH. 

A  Manual  of  Treatment  by  MasBaee  and  Methodical  Htiacle  Ex- 
ercise. Translated  bj  Walter  Mehdelson,  AI.  D.,  of  New  York.  In  one  handaome 
octavo  volume  of  about  300  pages,  with  ubout  125  fine  engraving;a.     Preparing. 

PAVrS  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DI- 


Ibe  iDTaMlgatlOD  of  Disease.  In  one  handi 
luao.  volume  of  ItT  pagea.    Cloth.  S1.2S- 

DAVIS'  CLINICAL  LECTUKEB  ON  VARl 
IMPORTANT  DISEASES.  By  N,  B.  V 
U.  a  Edited  by  Fbas.  H.  D.tm.  M.  D.  Be 
edition,    umo.  %7  pages.    Cloth,  tt.ia. 

TODITB  CLINICAL  LSCT11KE8  OK  CERTAIN 
AOUTB  D1SEA!)E3.    In  one  oolaTO  rolun 
—        -  ■      Cloth,  tLM. 


GE9TION;  iM  DlMrden  aod  ' 


some  octavo  Tolnua  of  W3  pp.     

aoLLAND-e  HEDICAL  WOTBB  AND  BEFLBC 
TI0N3.    I  ToL  STO.,  pp.  ttS.    Cloth,  lUO. 


[EN  J 

isd-  I 

M 


HERS  &  Co. '8  PcBLicATioNB — TliFoat,  Langs,  Hear^^^^" 
ITiy,  M.  D,, 

Prijitiplu  onJ  Priulici  oj  Wniicini  in  BilUin^  Hoipilal  Utdtcal  CbUe/t,  S.  T. 

ui' Auscultation  and  Fercussiou;    Of  the  Physical  Duignaaati 

^aagg  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneurum.     Fourth   edition.     In  oat 

ii/dl  12m«.  volume  of  278  pages,  with  14  UluBtrMioas.    Cloth,  f  l.To.  Jntt  raA/. 

-     ■    ■         .....  is8li>atopr[v»teBlii».e!,poioposed  ofmedlcd 

'.a\K  and  pmPlitlonars.    The  fact  thai  <r«iiui 


Thlch  the  mbjeoi  ts    iilly  eiplaineil 
Btaiy.    Dr.  Flinl-a  m  t  ft  just  BOoh 


nnalt  JfiAcoJA 


b)'  the  mt^leil 


BT  TBE  SAUE  AUTHOR. 

Physical  Exploration  of  the  Iiungs  by  Moaiu  of  AuBOultatlott  and 
PercOBSioQ.  Three  lecturee  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Counly  Medical SocieTf, 
1882-83.     In  one  handsome  small  12mo.  viiluoio  of  83  page*.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  Practical  Treatiae  on  the  Fhyeical  Exploration  of  the  Chest  and 
the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  Affecting  the  Respiratory  Organs.  S«^ond  and 
reTJaed  eilition.    In  one  handsome  octoyo  volume  of  .i91  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

Phthisis:  Its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Etiology,  Symptomatic  Events  and 
Complications,  Fatality  and  Prognosis,  Treatment  and  Physical  Diag- 
nosis; In  &  series  of  Clitucal  Studies.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  442  pages. 
Cloth,  $3.50.  

A  Practioal  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Diseafies  of  the  Heart.  Second  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Id  one  octaro  volume 
of  550  pages,  with  a  plate.    Cloth,  (4. 

-      ^^  ^^^  hand- 


COHEN,  J.  SOLI8,  M.  J)., 

Ltclurer  an  Larsusotrr-pfi  and  DUuiia  uj  iim  Tkfoni  ood  CKat  in  i\t  Jifwum  Mtiieal  OaOft. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nasal  Passages.    A  Guide  to  the  IKagnoBi«  and 

Treatment  of  Aflections  of  the  Phnryni,  (EsophaguB,  Trachea,  Laryni  and  Narea.  Third 
edition,  thoroughly  reviK'd  and  rewritten,  nilh  a  large  nunilier  of  new  illustrations.  la 
one  very  handsome  ocUto  volume.    Freparmg. 


BEILER,  CAJBL,  M,  J>., 

Ltetarw  on  L{ir]/nff04copy  in  tht  Unmrtiiy  of  Pi 

A  Handbook  of  Diagnosia  and  Treatment  of  Diaaaaea  of  the  Throaty 
IToae  and  Naso-Pharynx.  Second  edition.  In  one  hjutdscane  n^al  l&no.  toIdhw 
or294  pigee,  with  77  iUustratious.     Cloth,  |1.T6. 

It  I>  one  of  the  belt  of  Iho  praMfcal  l«il-bo. 
oa  this  subjsot  witli  which  ws  are  acquaiaUd.  1 

uin™   ^M™now  lflu™ttona  "ve  tSao'b, 
Jntroducad,  a  case-record  sheet  hae  beea  add 


...-ra  ara  ■  valuable  blbllosraphr  and  ■  good 
II  of  the  whole.  For  anr  one  wbo  vishea  t> 
.e  bimsair  tunillar  wfth  the  preotloa)  manaf*- 


BSOTITKE,  LEKNOX,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  BMn., 

Btntor  Surgtan  to  tht  CmtnU  Lowtai  Throat  and  Xar  BotpUalt  etc. 

The  Throat  and  its  Diseases.  Second  Americsn  from  Uie  WGond  &igjidi  edi- 
tion, thoroushlj  revised.  With  100  typical  illustrations  in  colon  Bud  fiO  wood  cogMTiiin 
designed  and  executed  hj  the  Authoi.  Iq  one  very  handsome  imperifti  octavo  volnme  v 
about  360  pages.    Preparing,    

GSOSS,  S.  2>.,  M.I>.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL,I).  Cafttab. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-p 

octavo  volume  of  452  pages,  frith  59  illuatra^ona.    Cloth,  %2.'l5. 


FULLER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND 
AIR-PASSACES.  Their  Pathology,  Pbyslcal  D1- 
agnoals.  Symptoms  and  TreaUnent.  From  tbe 
•ecoDd  and  retlsed  EDgllsb  edition.  In  one 
octavo  Tohime  of  4Tft  paEea.    Cloth,  I3.G0. 

BLADE  ON  DIPBTBem;  lie  Ratore  and  Traal- 
menl,  with  an  account  of  the  Histty  of  Its  Prv- 

edlKon.    In  one  llmo.  vol., pp.  lU,    Cloth,  tl.SS. 

WALSHE  ON  THKDIBEASSSOF  THE  HEART 

AND  OREAT  VESSELS.    " 


SMITH  ON  CONSUMPTIONi  Ita  brivand 
dlableSuea  1  rol.t*a.BB.U3.  Clotb, 
-  ■ IFON  FNEUHOMU.    "      ■ 

~    ■  ,».oo. 


voLBrairfM 
pans.    Cloth,  IS.O0, 
niU,IAHS  ON  PULHONART  OONBUHFnOH; 
tie  Nature,  VarietiM  and  Traaljairat.    WHbM 


ire,  Var 

itatlon.  Id  odoStd.  Tol.  ofSOB  pi 
JONES-  CLINICAL  OBBERVATIIll  _ 
TIONAL  NEKVOire  DI80BDEBB.  A 
eilcan  edition.  lumahasd 
of34Dpa«e8.    Clotiutua 
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MOSSf  JAMES,  M.n.,  l!\B.C.JP.,  LL.D., 

Smior  AuUtant  Phyncian  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. 

A  Handbook  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous   System.     In  one  octavo 

Tolume  of  725  pages,  with  184  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50.     Just  ready. 

Dr.  Ross*  reputation  an  a  neurologist  is  so  well  \  able.  The  descriptions  are  always  graphic — some- 
established  that  anything  we  can  say  will  scarcely  j  times  almost  photographic.  The  treatment  is 
add  to  it.  This  work  is  a  condensation  of  his  large  i  always  as  definite  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
treatise,  intended  for  the  use  of  students  aad  pr    The  work  is  altogether  good— too  good  we  fear  for 


the  "busy  practitioner."  As  coming  from  Dr 
Ross*  pen  the  work  can  scarcely  be  less  than  au 
thoritatiye.  It  is  besides,  clear,  succinct  and  read 


the  success  of  his  larger  vrork.— The  Bristol  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  Journal]  March,  1886. 


MITCMBLL,  8.  WEIB,  M.  J)., 

Physician  to  Orthopaedic  Hospital  and  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  Vie  Nervous  System,  PhUa,,  etc 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Especially  in  Women. 

Second  edition.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  288  pages.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

No  work  in  our  language  develops  or  displays 
more  features  of  that  many-sided  affection,  hys- 
teria, or  gives  clearer  directions  for  its  differen- 
tiation, or   sounder   suggestions   relative  to  its 


general  management  and  treatment.  The  book 
u  particularly  valuable  in  that  it  represents  in 
the  main  the  author's  own  clinical  studies,  which 
hAve  been  so  extensive  and  fruitful  as  to  give  his 


teachings  the  stamp  of  authority  all  over  the 
realm  of  medioine.  The  work,  although  written 
by  a  specialist,  has  no  exclusive  character,  and 
the  general  practitioner  above  all  others  will  find 
its  perusal  profitable,  since  it  deals  with  diseases 
which  he  frequently  encounters  and  must  essay 
to  tTest,i.— American  Practitioner^  August,  1886. 


BAMILTON,  ALLAN  McLAJfB,  M.  I>., 

Attending  Physician  at  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics  and  Paralytics^  BlaekwelPs  Island,  N.  7, 
Nervous  Diseases ;  Their  Description  and  Treatment.    Second  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  rewritten.   In  one  octavo  volume  of  598  pages,  with  72  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1. 

characterized  this  book  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in 


When  the  first  edition  of  this  good  book  appeared 
gave  it  our  emphatic  endorsement,  and  the 
present  edition  enhances  our  appreciation  of  the 
Dook  and  ite  author  as  a  safe  guide  to  students  of 
oUnlcal  neurology.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
critical  of  English  neurological  Journals,  Brain^  has 


any  language,  which  is  a  handsome  endorsement 
trom  an  exalted  source.  The  improvements  in  the 
new  edition,  and  the  additions  to  it,.will  jnstifV  its 
purchase  even  by  those  who  possess  the  old. — 
Alienist  and  Neurologist,  April,  1882. 


TUKE,  DANLEL  HACK,  M.  D., 

Joint  Author  of  The  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine^  etc 

Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in  Health 

and  Disease.    Designed  to  elucidate  the  Action  of  the  Imagination.    New  edition. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  467  pages,  with 

two  colored  plates.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  interesting  chap- '  method  of  Interpretation.  Guided  by  an  enllght> 
ters  without  being  convinced  of  the  author's  per- 
fect sincerity,  impartiality,  and  thorough  mental 
grasp.  Dr.  Tuke  has  exhibited  the  requisite 
amount  of  scientific  address  on  all  occasions,  and 
the  more  intricate  the  phenomena  the  more  firmly 
has  he  adhered  to  a  physiological  and  rational 


ened  deduction,  the  author  has  redaimed^for 
science  a  most  interesting  domain  in  peychology, 
previously  abandoned  to  charlatans  and  empirics. 
This  book,  well  conceived  and  well  written,  must 
commend  itself  to  every  thoughtful  understand* 
ing. — New  York  Medical  Journal  September  6, 1884. 


CLOV8TON,  THOMAS  S.,  M.  J).,  F.  B.  C.  P.,  L.  B.  C.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the  University  of  Bdintmrgh. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an 
Abstract  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Several  States  ana  Territories  re- 
lating to  the  Custody  of  the  Insane.  By  Chables  F.  Foi^som.  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mental  Diseases^  Med.  Dep.  of  Harvard  Univ.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  541 
pages,  with  eight  lithographic  plates,  four  of  which  are  beautifully  colored.    Cloth,  $4. 


The  practitioner  as  well  as  the  student  will  ac- 
cept the  plain, practical  teaching  of  the  author  as  a 
forward  step  m  the  literature  of  insanity.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  a  physician  of  Dr.  CIouston*s 
experience  and  high  reputation  giving  the  bed- 
side notes  upon  which  his  experience  has  been 
founded  and  his  mature  Judgment  established. 
Such  clinical  observations  cannot  but  be  useful  to 


the  general  practitioner  in  guiding  him  to  a  diag- 
nosis and  indicating  the  treatment,  especially  in 
many  obscure  and  ooubtftil  cases  of  mental  dis- 
ease. To  the  American  reader  Dr.  Folsom's  Ap- 
pendix adds  greativ  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
will  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to  every  library. 
— American  Psychological  Joiurnal,  July,  1884. 


'Dr.  Folsom's  Abstract  may  also  be  obtained  separately  in  one  octavo  volume  of 
108  pages.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

SAVAGJE,  GEOBGE  H.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  at  Ouy^s  Boapital^  London, 

Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,  Practical  and  Clinical.    In  one  12mo.  vol.. 
of  561  pages,  with  18  illus.    Cloth,  $2.00.    See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals,  page  4. 

rZATFAIB,  W.  8^M.  I).,  F.  JB.  C.  -P., 

The  Systematic  Treatment  of  Nerve  Prostration  and  Hysteria.    In 
(«•  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  97  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Blandford  on  Insanity  and  its  Treatment:  Lectures  on  the  Treatmentv 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  ^oUmi«. 


Lba  Bbotuebs  &.  Co.'a  Publications — Surirerr.  •    " 

ASHSXfRST,  JOHN,  Jr.,  M.  !>., 

Prufamr  of  CUnieof  Bvrjiiry,  Umc.  of  JVnno.,  Surgtan  Co  i\t  BpUa^ial  Hatpttol,  PItilaitipkta. 

The  PriDoiples  and  Praotioe  of  Surgery.    New  (fourth)  wlUion,  enUrgd 

■od  revieed.     Id  one  large  and  handsome  oclnvfi  volume  of  1114  pages,  with  597  illutuv 
tioiu-    Cloth,  $6  ;  leather,  $7  ;  half  KiubU,  $7.50. 
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nlaedand  noted  Id  Ita  proper  pin 

B^,  we  laiard  Aslihurat'e  Sargery,  u  Bo»  pee- 
■anUd  la  Ine  fourth  edItloD,  aa  the  b«t  •toil* 
Tolume  on  aurgorr  published  lo  the  Eocllth  !■»- 

ItU^r,  to  the  no*  ax  a  teit!'boDk°to  thr  Mmm 
■  maDual  ofpractl'sl  nireery.  With  ultanir*  *• 
efve  thl-  Tolome  our  er.aor«ment  l»  tatt—Hm 
drleaai  Vallcal  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan,  in& 


GROSS,  S.  n.,  M.  D.,  ii.  J>.,  n.  C.  L.  Ox&n.,  J.L.  Jh 

Cantab., 

Bncritut  Pi-<ifusor  of  Bursirri/ in  tht  J^tnon  Xtdical  OtUfji  i)f  Fhaaiiilp\>a. 
A  System  of  Surgery:    Pathological,   Diognoslic,  Therapeutic  and   OperatiTa, 
Bixth  edition,  thoroughly  rcTised  and  greatly  improved.    In  two  large  and  beautifbllj- 
printed  imperial  octavo  voltimea  containing  23S^  P>ses,  illustralcd  by  1623  eognvingL 
Strongly  bound  in  leather,  raised  bands,  |I6;  half  Btissia,  raised  bands,  tl6. 
Tlr.  r.rnH.-  fl-iirtni  at  Rufoeiy  has  long  been  ths  I      Hie  Sy\iim  a(  Surgrry,  which,  f  lni.-c  iw  : 


Knled 


—Lvndim  Lannl,  Mar  I0. 1^^*- 


Han;  f ear*  ago  It  eamsd  Tor  llaelt  the  eniiable 
Tepulatloa  of  the  leading  Amerlean  work  on  sur- 
gBi7,  aadltls  still  oapable  of  maintaining  that 
itaodard.  A  canalderable  amount  of  oaw  naierUI 
bai  beea  introduced,  and  altogether  the  dlBtla- 
gnlahed  author  naa  reuon  Id  be  aatinlled  that  he 
Das  placed  the  work  fully  abreaet  of  the  iilale  of 
OUT  knowledge,— ««J.  Btmrd,  Not.  is,  last 
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domain  of  surgery,"  telle  how  earueat  and  lalurt' 
oua  anil  wl<e  a  lUrgeoo  he  waa,  how  tlior«ud# 
ha  appreciated  the  work  done  by  rihb  In  ouur 
co^iDlrlee.  and  how  mucih  he  BonlrlbntMl  to  pfv- 
mole  the  aulence  and  praetiee  of  mrgeiT  In  hto 
oim,  Tbere  bu  been  no  man  lo  whom  Amatte 
la  fo  much  indebted  In  this  reaped  u  tbe  HmMt 
of  BUrger;.- itnfliA  itcdical  Journal,  Uaj  10,  IM 


QOVLD,  A.  FEAJtCM,  M.  S.,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S„ 

Attitlanl  Surgiv"  to  MIAUua  BoipilaL 

Elementa  of  Surgical  Diagnosis.    In  one  pocket-uie  ]2mo.  toIo 
pages,     Clolb,  $'2.Uil,     See  ■Sl'iil'^ri'  Scr/«  of  Munvalii,  page  4. 
— *"       Thieta  a  capital  little  book,  written 

leal  man  on  a  lery  practical  mtileck 

iTB  teraelT  prcseolcd,  and  the  polole  of 
'err  Intefllgenilj   ■'  ■       
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practical  surgeo 

n— 

T/ieUemeatN 

■ti,Jan. 

b7«  P 


llgenilj  dL.__ 

test  amount  of  help  tjoth  to  U 

■Xtdieal  Stcord,  Feb.  3»,  Itti. 


GZBirET,  V.  P.,  M.  n., 

Sargton  lo  tlit  Orthopadit  BotpHid,  Ktm  York,  tU. 
Orthopsdio  Surgery.    For  the  use  of  Practitioners  ai 
KHne  octaTo  volume,  profusely  illuitrated.    iVeparinj. 


DBXflTT,  ROBERT,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  etc. 

The  Prinoiplfla  and  Praotioe  of  Modem  Sargeiy.    From  the  ei^rtk 
LoDdon  edition.     Id  one  Svo.  volume  of  687  pages,  with  432  illus.    Cloth,^;  lesther,|& 

ROBERTS,  JOHN  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Leetureron  Anatony  andon  OptraKvt  Burgtr)!  at  OuPhiiaMphiaSeliotitfAnatamg. 

^  The  Frinoiples  and  Praotioe  of  Modem  Stirgery.  Forthe  nwirfStDdeBt* 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine  and  BuKcry.  In  one  vei;  handsome  octavo  rolnnw  of  abont 
SOOpages,  with  many  illustrations.    Frepanng. 

BELLAKY,  EDWABD,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

B^rgunt  and  Letiurer  on  Surf  cry  of  CAorinf  Orou  Hoipltal,  Lamhm. 
Operative  Surgery.    Shoray.     See  Studaii^  SerUt  (^  MamaU,  page  4. 

SARGENT  ON  UAKDJ 

T10N9  OF  MINOR  SURGERY,     New  e< 
with  a  Chapter  OD  mllltarr  surgery.    One 


volume  of 
PIRRIE^    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICK  OF 

SURGERY.    Edited   by  Johk  Null,  H.  D.    In  ' 

oneSTO.  Tol.  of  1H  pp.  with  31D  ItlusiCloth,  ta.16.  : 
SKKTS  OPERATIVE  BUROERT.  In  one  vol.  Iro. 

ofWlpagea,  wllhSl  woodcuta.    ClaUi,ffJt. 


Cloth,  ^Ifi. 

MILLER'S  PRACTICE  OF  8UR0ERT.    rMntk 
--'  revlaed  Amerloao  ftom  Unlaat  Bdlaboi^ 


"^h^ 
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UBICB8JEN,  JOHN  E.,  F.  B.  8.,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Profettor  of  Surgery  in  UnivwHty  College^  London,  etc 

The  Soienoe  and  Art  of  jSurgerv ;  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries,  Dis- 
eases and  Operations,  f^m  the  eighth  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  two  large  and 
beautiful  octavo  yolumes  of  2316  P&ffes.  illustrated  with  984  engravings  on  wood. 
Cloth,  |9;  leather,  raised  bands,  $11 ;  naif  Kussia,  raised  bands,  $12. 

years  and  maintaining  during  that  period  a  re- 
putation as  a  leading  work  on  surgery,  there  is  not 
munh  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  comment  or  criti- 
cism. That  it  still  holds  its  own  goes  withoutsaj- 
ing.  The  author  inftises  into  it  his  large  experi- 
ence and  ripe  Judgment  Wedded  to  no  ecnool, 
committed  to  no  theory,  biassed  by  no  hobby,  he 
imparts  an  honest  personality  in  his  obeeryatlons, 
ana  his  teachings  are  the  rulings  of  an  impartial 
Judge.  Such  men  are  alwavs  safe  guides,  and  their 
worKs  stand  the  tests  of  time  and  experience. 
Such  an  author  is  Erichsen,  and  such  a  work  ia  his 
Surgery.—Medieal  Record,  Feb.  21, 1886. 


In  noticing  the  eighth  edition  of  this  well- 
known  work,  it  would  appear  superfluous  to  say 
more  than  that  it  has,  like  its  predecessors,  been 
brought  ftilly  up  to  the  times,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence one  of  the  best  treatises  upon  sursery  that 
DA8  ever  been  penned  by  one  man.  We  nave  al- 
ways regarded  "The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgerv" 
as  one  of  the  best  surgical  text-books  in  the 
English  language,  and  this  eighth  edition  only 
oonnrma  our  previous  opinion.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  cordially  commending  it  to  our  t^A- 
en.—The  Medical  Netcs,  April  11, 1885. 

After  being  before  the   profession    for  thirty 


BRTAJST,  THOMAS,  W.  It.  C.  8., 

Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  Chty*8  Hospital,  London, 

The  Practice  of  Surgery.  Fourth  American  from  the  fourth  and  revised  £n«> 
lish  edition.  In  one  large  ana  verj  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1040  pages,  wiu 
727  illustrations.    Cloth,  |6.50;  leather,  |7.50;  half  Russia,  $8.00. 


The  treatise  takes  in  the  whole  field  of  surgery, 
that  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  female  organs,  ortho- 
piedics,  venereal  diseases,  and  militiuy  surgery, 
as  well  as  more  common  and  general  topics.  All 
of  these  are  treated  with  clearness  and  with 
aufBcient  ftilness  to  suit  all  practical  purposes. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  printed. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  this  new  edition  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  popularity  of  this  standard 
work.— ilfedkai  and  SurgtaU  Reporter,  Feb.  14,  *86. 


This  most  magnificent  work  upon  surgery  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition  in  this  country,  showing 
the  high  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held  by  tha 
American  profession.  It  comes  flresh  from  the 
pen  of  the  author.  That  it  is  the  very  best  work 
on  surgery  for  medical  students  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  author  seems  to  hava 
understood  just  what  a  student  needs,  and  has 

repared  the  work  accordingly.— OneinnatiJIfedieal 

'ew8,  January,  1886. 
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By  the  same  Author. 

Diseases  of  the  Breast.  In  one  12mo.  volume.  Preparing.  See  Series  of  CUrjieal 
ManuaU,  page  4.  

TBBVE9,  FREDERICK,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

A  Manual  of  Surgery.  In  Treatises  bj  Various  Authors.  In  three  12mo. 
volumes  containing  1866  pages,  with  213  engravings.  Price  per  volume,  doth,  $2.  See 
Studenttr  Series  of  ManucUSf  page  4. 

These  volumes  afford  in  a  compact  and  portable  form  a  complete  view  of  the  clinical 
aspects  of  modem  surgery  as  understood  and  practised  bj  thirty-three  leading  British 
surgeons. 

BXnCLIN,  HENRY  T.,  F.  R.  C.  8., 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London, 

Diseases  of  the  Tongue.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  456  pages,  with  8  colored 
plates  and  3  woodcuts.    Cloth,  $3.50.    See  iSeries  of  Clinical  Manuals,  page  4. 

This  book,  the  latest  issue  of  the  "Clinical 
Manuals  for  Practitioners  and  Students  of 
Medicine,**    is    a    model    of   its    kind.      It    is 


specially  welcome,  all  the  more  so,  since  the  text 
is  really  iliustrated  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
admirably  executed  colored  plates.  The  work  has 


been  written  by  one  whose  opportunities  hara 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task,  since  he  teaches 
not  only  ft-om  a  clinical  but  from  a  pathologic^ 
standpoint  We  heartily  commend  the  booK  to 
our  readers.— T%0  Medical  News,  October  17, 1886. 


E8MARCH,  Dr.  FRIEDRICH, 

Professor  of  Surgery  at  ttie  University  of  Kiel,  etc 

Earlv  Aid  in  Injuries  and  Accidents.  Five  Ambulance  Lectures.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Christian.  In  one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  109 
pages,  with  24  illustrations.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

TREVES,  FREDERICK,  F.  R.  C.  S.,' 

Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  London  HospitaL 

Intestinal  Obstruction.  In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  522  pages,  with  60 
illustrations.  Limp  cloth,  blue  edges,  $2.00.    See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals^  page  4. 

A  standard  work  on  a  subject  that  has  not  been    Justice  to  the  author  in  a  few  paragraphs.    InteS' 

tmal  Obstruction  is  a  work  that  will  prove  of 
equal  value  to  the  practitioner,  the  student,  the 
patholoeist,  the  physician  and  the  operating  sur- 
geon.—£rili«^  Medncal  Journal,  Jan.  81, 1885. 


80  com prehensivelv  treated  by  any  contemporary 
Enslish  writer.  Its  completeness  renders  a  fUll 
review  diflBcult,  since  every  chapter  deserves  mi- 
nute attention,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  thorough 


BALL,  CHARLES  B.,  M.  Ch.,  Dub.,  F.  R.  C.  8.  E., 

Surgeon  and  Teacher  at  Sir  P.  Dun*s  Hospital,  Dublin, 

Diseases  of  the  Bectum  and  Anus.    In  one  12mo.  yolume  of  560  pacfM^ 
PrejKiTing,    See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals^  page  4. 


I  82      Lb*  BaoTHEBS  &  Co. 'a  Publications — Surgerj-,  Frsc.,  Di&Ioe.     ^B 
BOLMES,  TJMOTSY,  M.  A., 

Surjiem  and  Ltclurcr  on  Surgnji  ai  St.  Oeargt'i  Boipilat,  London. 

A  Syatem  of  Surgery ;  Tbsoretical  and  Practical.    IN  TREATISES  ff? 
VAHIODS  AUTHORS.     Ambrioab  eihtion,  TaoBooaaLY  revised  akd  b 


by  John  H.  Packabd,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  tiie  Episcopal  nnd  St.  Joeejili's  Utcpiuli^ 
Phlladelphifl,  asaiBted  by  a  corpi  of  thirty-three  of  the  most  eminent  Amerimn  EDrgou 
In  three  large  nod  very  hanflaonie  imperiol  octavo  volumes  amtaining  3137  dnulie- 
ooliimncd  ju^ea,  with  979  iUiiatrationa  on  wood  uid  13  lithogTwihic  plates,  beoullfiiUy 
colored.  Price  per  volume,  cloth,  (16.00;  leather,  17.00;  half  Rusiiia,  57.30,  Per«et,diith, 
918.00 ;  leutLer,  $21.00 ;  half  Riuada,  $22.60.    &Ud  only  by  si^Kriptim. 

HAMILTOJ^,  FRAlfK  H.,  M.  H.,  LL.  n., 

Sataion  (0  BtUtDut  Botpilal,  Ntu  York. 

A  Practioal  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dialocationa.    Sevenih  ediUf 


loal  Treatise  on  irractures  and  Dialocationa.  Sevenih  ediiioo, 
thoroughly  revised  and  niuch  improved.  Iq  odq  very  hundaoioe  octavo  volume  (rf  998 
pages,  villi  379  illustrations.  Cbth,  $o.-30;  lentbcr,  |6.5<J;  very  handsome  h«lf  itu«i^ 
open  back,  $7.00. 


I 


_.. „ MlheflrM 

vdltEon  of  this  groat  work  uppeArt^d-  The*ill(l«i 
aavr  itauwl  la  Tne  lerenlh,  and  tills  Cut  liana  is 
«D(>ngh  Id  InMIi  to  the  eiasllsaofl  of  It  In  all  par- 
tloulorfc  BooIeb  upou  npaat^  vi^tata  do  Dot 
qiuhII;  ODininaiid  oxtaaded  «■!(,  but  Ihii  ana  li 
.....t ....  _  _._..  . '--igiagB.    It  I*  •uantlitlly 


.__ wditiMfiMewllhlo 

Imiut  BTeirtlilng  Taluabla  IhiC  bta  been  written 
rwnt  RucWrM  iind  dlslocuMooa.    The  iirtnPlplM 
tthods  of  treittm«nt  us  nrf  tiMf  f,Uta. 


iiatill  UBapprouhed  uatrenlhe,  Kud  U»t  I!  lit 

Sn»f  ot  [bu  ml  and  IpduBtry  and  vrvat  •I'llliT'^ 
a  dlBtinguiahed  uilhor.^rM  DiMi*  Jour^  f 
Mfd-eal  Sritati.  FWb.  IMS. 

With  its  fint  appeaniDce  tn  ISW),  Uila  ooik  Mk 
rsDk  *niang  the  cUuilei  in  medlMl  IHanun^ 
tad  liuerei  dnca  biteD  quatod  In  ■DTfOou  Ik* 
world  ewer  »  ui  nilhorilr  upon  tiM  twice  <i 
whleh  it  Iieata.  Thv  iDrgeoo,  ft  oaa  cm  to  CmbI 
who  daeB  not  iilreiidT  knoir  llie  work,  irtll  tat  H 
soientifle,  forcible  and  eaholwly  in  texl,e>lan«M 
la  delHll.  and  evpr  marked  by  ■  iniril  of  wteM» 
nefTHlem  .—haaumiU  Median  Kem.  J<UL  W,  IM 


■Ay  length! 

STIM80N,  LBWISA.,b7a.,  M.  D., 

.  _  _  .    _  .      _     .  __    ^^^  ^ 


I 


tycf  Xia  ] 
m  Trrk,  d. 

id)  edition.    In  one  Tecy  banA- 
ioDB.     Cloth,  $2.50.     JmM  ror^ 

h  works  ee  thin  aie  BUre  16  find  Wgo  popa- |  of  the  prMltcsl  purls  of  inrgBry.    ThateitalDU     ' 
«lU)D  onrefDIiy  praparad.    This  te  cartalDly    found  to  rspni>eiit  In  an  enttralv  nttl*faetorT*W'    I 
...  .unwltblhe  tofume  of  Dr.  Sllmeim.    It  fa    ner  tha  latSBt  eipiexlon*  of  BiirHlcal  KicBM  « 
JudioioiislywndoD«d,  omiltlDB  nothing  nfmuob    111  opemlitB  mctfiodi.— ifrfieol  and  Suraual  B* 
Imporunpe,  and  einbimlag  acomplela  tynop<t»  Iporfer.  Deo.  Ifl.  1885- 

By  the  same  Author. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures.    In  one  very  handsome  nct»To  Tolone  ol 

598  pageu,  with  360  be.^utiful  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4.75 ;  leather,  $5.75. 

The  author  has  given  lo  the  medical  profossion  I  oogh.  The  eheptera  on  repair  at  ftvcturee  u)d  Uuh 
Id  Ihii  trvatise  an  frartnrea  what  ia  Dkeiy  lo  be-  traalRient  show  him  not  only  lo  be  »  profbund  ■U' 
oameaslaadardworkoo  thseubjeol.  It  ia  certainly  [dent,  but  likewise  ■pravllcal  eurveon  and  cvtlx'a' 
DOteotpaBBadtiy  any  work  written  In  the  English,  f  gin.  HIb  mode  ortreatmeol  oftba  dilTeranllWil- 
ar,  for  that  maltar,  any  other  language.  Theau-  uraaleeRilnenll/Boundaridpruitlral.  Wa«mBM« 
IhoilallB  ualD*shart,cancliie  andaamprehenBlve  thie  work  one  ol  the  b»i<t  on  fractures;  and  itril 
manDeT.alllhatlsknowaabDuthismbJecL  Thera  be  welootned  not  onlr  uaieivbook,  bnl  also  Iff 
lBnat)ilnBsiwilyareaperfiela]aboullt,»ilnniogt  the  surgeon  In  l^il  pn-'-ilccL— JT.  O.  MMm  ai 
other  trratisps;  on  Iheconlraiy.eTerythlDgiBlhor-  \  Siirgtraljaurnai,  March,  1B83. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  TBS  SECOND  EDITION. 
Thia  work  wo-i  first  published  in  1879,  and  altliough  there  have  l>een  repeated  Ijirgt 
ivues  since  that  date,  there  has  been  do  chanK;e  whatever  in  the  text  until  the  prernl, 
which  must  therefore  be  regardeil  as  the  second  and  only  revised  e'lilion.  To  make  th« 
work  a  proper  exponent  of  the  present  stale  of  (.)perative  Surgery  has  required  a  compleu 
revision  of  nearly  the  entire  text.  This  has  been  carefully  performed,  and  the  author  Ins 
the  BBtisfaclion  of  believing  that  the  work  now  embrace*  the  latest  advances  in  the  lielJ 
of  new  operations,  and  that  the  details  of  the  most  approved  antiseptic  metliodii  hue 
been  placed  in  such  a  light  that  they  mny  be  easily  mastered  and  utilized  by  eveir 
prartiiioncr. 

UAJtSm  BO  WARD,  F.  S.  C.  S., 

Smier  Auutant  Surgtou  lo  and  iMtuTCT  tm  A  mUaeiy  at  ST.  Borttioiomea'i  HetpUal,  I^oitdam. 
Diseases  of  thg  Joints.   In  one  ISmo.  volume.  Preparing.   See  Serin  of  (Mmiad 

ManvaU,  page  4. 

PICK,  T.  PICKERING,  F.  B.  C.  S., 

Surgeon  lo  and  Leeturtr  on  Surgery  at  St.  Gtory^t  BoipitaL,  Lomdotk 

Praoturea  and  DiBlocattooa.    ^n  tmt  \1w.o.  ^"Vslwi*  of  S30  pages,  with  n 
IIlllBlralions.     Limp  cloth,  'i.OO.    Jii*l  vtndv.    Set  Sinu  o(  eUv-ica^  lfta.-MuiU,-v«ei  ^. 


BVBNETT,  CHAMLES  H.,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

lYofttBJr  of  Olalvsi/ in  lilt  l'lidadclphiaI\)ly/liKic;  Praident  of  llit  Amtriean  Otoli^itai  SoeUly. 

The  Ear,  Its  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Diseases.    A  Practical  TreatiK 

for  the  use  of  ^lnliL-dl  SluiieiilB  and  PractiLiopere.   New  (second)  edition.   Jn  one  handsiiiue 
OctavOToliimeof680poges,  with  107  illustrations.   Clolh,  $4.00;  leather,  85.00. 
le  wlih  pleiiure  the  sppenHince  of  ■  iie 


•dltipnof  til 

out  it  wtf  kcMpUHl  by  iIib  profsnaioD  u  on«  of 
(he  atitnittnl  works  od  modeni  sural  •iirgBryin 
the  EDgli»b  lnDgDiur*:  and  In  bis  Heond  edition 
Pt.  Batnelt  hu  fully  niBlntsIned  bin  reputulon, 
(Or  tr>e  hook  is  replete  with  nluable  inrarmsUnn 
mod  BUggpttloug.    The  rertalon  hif  been  ursfutly 


!ti'>  work  raUBl  be  rerarded 
ontribulion  to  »ur»r«urge 
niaf  ltd  comprehODHiieuev 
Ln«iher«ult«of  theo»reftil  ( 
nd  eiperlsorc  orihlnemine 
rloB  tanwl,  Feb.  SI,  1889. 


:^}Z°^ 


POLITZER,  ADAM, 

fnpa-ial-Bayal  prof,  of  Atiral  nerap.  in  the  Vnlv.af  Menno. 
A  Text-Book  of  the  Ear  and  iXa  Diseases.   Tranelnted,  at  the  Author's  re- 
qxKBt,  by  Jame«  Pattebson  Cabseu^,  M.  D„  M.  R.  C.  S.     Iu  one  handsome  octavo  vol- 
miie  of  SOO  pages,  with  257  original  ill  ustnil  ions.     Cloth,  (5.50. 

The  wnrk  ilaelf  we  do  aol  heatlMe  to  pronouore  Beclion,  and  tlila  aitalD  by  the  patholocieal  phjfrl- 
UittbeilupaD  ths  lubjectof  sural  diseases  which  ology,  an  arrangement  which  eerree  to  keenupllie 
haa  erer  appeared,  gyeiemUio  nlthoui  being  Ion  Inlerest  of  the  student  by  showlDR  ttie  direct  ap- 
dimiMDii  D^lel«siibjects,and  emlHCDtly  prao-  pllcatlonof  what  hag  preceded  to  the  itudr  of  dla- 
tjcal  InereTyaense.  TheaaaloRilcal  deacrtptlony  ease.  The  whole  worV  CM  b«  recommended  a*  a 
'     -■ ■■-■■        •-  ■     ^ ide  lo  the  itudenl,  and  an  offlden-    '■ 


""""'""S 


,    The. 


mXtd- 


JULER,  SENBY  E.,  F.  B.  C.  S., 

Setior  Au't  Surgmn, Royal  >FiuIiniTu(er  Ophthalmic  Hotp.;  laU  Ctinicol  .Itg'I,  Jbfanrflclil),  Iflmlm. 

A  Handbook  of  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Practice.  In  one  hnndBome 
octavo  volume  of  4110  paces,  with  135  u-uodciits,  il  colcired  plBt«a,  selectione  Irom  the 
Tat-tTpe«  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen,  and  Holmgren's  CoIor-bliudneaB  Test.  Cloth,  $4.50 ; 
leather,  ^.50. 


and  typical  lllnntratlons  of  all  Important  eye 
alTecllan-H,  placed  In  JuiUponltioD.  eo  a«  to  be 
Brasped  at  a  iilance:.  Beyond  a  donbl  It  fa  the 
beat  111  ustraladliandbiwk  of  ophlhaliDlc  BOlenoe 
which  has  ever  appeared.  Then,  what  is  still 
belter,  Iheae  llluitraclona  are  nearly  all  orlglnaL 
..._  1 ejiamlned  this  entire  work  wtlh  great 


lartUy  co 


dophtha 
dthla  h 


special  Islii.  — 


b«  of  toioreii  piaies  which  apwar  inll  for  illus- 
tistlng  •arioui  pathological  condition!.  Theyare 
vary  naautllHil  In  appearance,  and  hare  baen 
ei«enied  with  great  care  u  to  accuracy.  An  ei- 
amfnation  of  the  work  ahowa  It  to  be  one  of  high 

•tandlng.onethalwlllbe  regarded  as  an  authoriiy     ,.. ..„  „ 

■mong  □phthalDiDlDglsl*.    The  Irealnienl  reeom.    care,  and  It  representa  the  oommonly  aocapted 

mended  is  luih  as  cne  author  has  learnad  from    -' —  -*-- ■ '  — ■-■.—' — ' — '-—    n' • 

actual  experience  to  be  the  besl.— annnHan  Maix- 
ttH  Snia,T<KC.  1884. 

It  present?  to  (he  student  concise  descriptions 

IfOBBIS,  WM.  F.,  M.  D.,  and  OLIVEB,  CHA8.  A.,  M.  D. 

Clin.  Prnf.  <v/  OphHivlmalr^n,  in  Pnif.  of  Pit. 

A  Text-Book  of  Ophthalmology.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages, 
with  illltBlrations.     PFe/iiring.  ' 

WELLS,  J.  80ELBEBG,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Profmor  of  Oplilhalt:iolt,gi/  in  A'in?'i  OMtgi  Hotpital,  LmAm,  tU. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Kew  (tiftli^  American  from  the  third 
IiOndon  edition.  Thoroughly  revised,  with  copious  udditions,  by  L.  'Webster  Fox,  M.  D. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  about  H5IJ  pages,  with  about  275  illiist rations  on  wood,  uz 
colored  pliit«B,  and  selections  Irom  the  Test-types  of  Jneger  and  Snellen.    Preparing. 

X^TTLESBIP,  Bi>WABD,  F.  S.  C.  S., 

Ophlhahntc  Sftrg.  and  £kI,  on  Oplilh.  Surg,  ol  SL  Thonmi'  fftupilal,  Lo'iden. 

The  Student's  Quide  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Second  eel itinn.  With  a  chap- 
ter on  tlie  Detection  of  Color-Blindness,  by  Wlw.lAM  'TnoMSOM,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmologist 
to  the  JeflerBon  Medical  College.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  416  pages,  with  138 
illustralions.    Cloth,  12.00. 

rlBBOWyE,  EJ>OAB  A., 

Biiirston  to  the  tAvtrpoot  Eiie  and  Enr  Infirmitri/  o«d  to  Ifta  Dfapsmory/or  SMn  ZHsvUK. 
How  to  Use  the  Ophthalmoscope.     Being  Elemeolarr  Instrutrtions  in  Opb- 
_iImoBcopy,  arranged  for  tlie  iit<e  of  Students,     In  one  smalt  royal  12mo.  volume  of  116 
'  pages,  with  35  iUiutrationa.    Cloth,  fl.OO. 

'  I       titlnnen.     AMn^rtd  fullelon.     In   ana   ofrtaTO  Vol- 

h,|a.T&. 


,AWSON  ON  INJURIES  T 


dtloneri.    Seeood  edition 


ESOKTUEEYEL    Edited  by  Joa 


ROBERTS,  WILLIAM,  M,  J)., 

Lrrliirtr  on  Mtdici't  in  lUt  MancKattr  School  of  Xaliant,  tie. 

A  Practical  Treatise  od  Urinary  and  Beaal  Diseasea^  inoluding  Un.- 
□ary  Deposits.     Fourlh  Americtm   from  the  fourth  London  editioii.     Id  one  buil- 
Bome  octavu  volume  of  009  pages,  with  SI  U-lustrattoas.     Cloth,  $3.50. 
^ BmidoitI     The  peculUt  filEblBMi)  finish  of  lhelK»k«nll 


w  highly  B. 


_. _„„  been  D^refiiny  n... ^  ,. 

ba  wellapto  ths  lim«B.    Dr.  Roberti.    

emtaently  iisenil  and  piutlnl  one,  and  ws  i 


profosfllon.— Cljca^  Sfattiai 
T,  Fsbnimry,  1(186. 


papulu-lly 


Bctly  or  indlraotly  to  i 


d  pnctXiM  chumcler.     li  1>  au  ut- 
'■' '  Bieryihlng  uhlch  nlUn 


diseuM,  and  pas 
_  •^^^f,.^^..„=a  uui  lu.iud  elaiwhan  la  ooi 
oiug*  la  iu  accoant  ot  ths  dtlferent  aSKtii 
T'HiJfan. -        ■■-■-- 


Chrcniele,  Jaly, 
Is  practEcaL  in  Its  cbAracLer.  4ad  [■ 


There  ta 


lUthorllx  in  the  diw&M 
ia  aertdnly  no  wcric 


fiillyeelitonh  the  proareH 
"■—"-' '"-  "jberta. 


>r  Dr.  Robeits.  and  that  montullr 

'"  -*  "—  phyiiofsii  la  Blplattlu 

"-e     &»T*  M 


~anciiuta(l  JMicoJ  Xem,  June,  1 


PVBDY,   CHARLES  W.,  M.  i>. 

Bright'a  Disease  and  Allied  Disorders,    Id  one  ocUvo  volume  of  2»JS  pgi^ 
with  illuslriitionfl.     Cloth,  $2.    Jusl  reudy, 

MORRIS,  HENRY,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Surflnm  !o  anrt  i^fu'W  on  Surjory  n(  Middlaa  BotpitaL,  IcPifioil.  j 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Kidney.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  5S4  p^ep,  niA  i 

40  woodculs,  and  6  colored  plates.    Jiut  rcaai/.     Lim[j  clotk,  $2.25.     See  Sa-ie»  egCStnkd  \ 
MannaU,  page  4. 

Id  this  maDual  ve  have  a  dlBtlnct  addition  to  1  he  took  In  hand.     It  i>  a  full  and  tta>t«i<r(k(  1 

(□rglcBl   11  icmuin,  which  gliet  Inrormatlon  not    booh  of  refereD«,  both  for  ■liident>  ud  v^  I 

elaewherstoWinelwHhlnailaiClairflrk.     Such    tillonen  in  Bearuh  of  guidance.    Th«  lll<iMn<iaa  1 

a  book  wu  dlbtlnctiy  required,  and  Mr.  Horrla    in  the  teiiuid  the  chromo-IlUiographt  ar*  t«m>  j 

has  Tery  diligently  uid  ably  performed  the  luk  I  lifully  eieeuled,— T^eixinilOa  Zwicif.Feb.  S(,IMi.  : 

LUCAS,  CLEMEIfT,  M.  B.,  B.  8.,  F.  R.  C.  8., 


s/'  Ginieal  ManvaU,  page  4. 

THOMPSON,  SIR  HENRY, 

Surgtm  and  Profator  a/  dinicai  Suratry  to  UtmtrMg  Oottist  Ba^MoL,  LomdoiL. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Drinary  Organs.  Second  Americui  from  the 
third  English  edition.    In  one  8vo.  volume  of  203  pp.,  with  25  illurtntiont.    Clodi,  f&iS. 

By  the  Same  Author. 
On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  TTrethn  ud 
Urinary  FiBtulse.    From  the  third  EngliBh  edition.    In  one  Dcta*o  toIdim  of  8H 
pagea,  with  47  cuts  and  3  plates.    Cloth,  $3.60. 

AN  AMERICAN  8Y8TEM  OF  DENTISTRY. 

A  System  of  Dentistry,  in  Treatises  by  Various  Authors.  Edited  hj 
WiLBUB  y.  LiTCH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  a,  ProfesHorofProathetic  Dentistry,  MaterUMedicawl 
Thenpeutica  in  the  Pennsylvania  Colle^  of  Dental  Surgery.  Id  three  very  handsoml 
octavo  voliimesof  about  800  pages  each,  richl}|  illusttMed.  Per  volume.  cloth,S6;  leather, 
$7  i   half  Morocco,  gilt  top,  $8.    Volume  I.,  just  ready.     For  tale  by  notcriptum  oidy, 

COLEMAJf,  A.,  i.  JB.  C.  P.,  F.  S.  C.  S.,  Mxam.  i.  D.  «., 

StniOT  Dtnt.  Surf,  arid  LtcL  on  DtnL  Surg,  at  BL  £artAoIonuu'i  Scup.  and  Un  DtmL  Soifi.,  t«iiiwt 

A  Uanual  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology.    Thoroughly  n^aed  aod 
adapted  to  the  uae  of  American  Students,  by  Thokab  C.  Stellwaosh,  M.  A.,  U.  D, 
D.  D.  S.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Collc^    In  one  handwme  octen 
volume  of  412  pageo,  with  331  illustrations.     Qoth,  $3.25. 
~  '         '  te  a  highly  creditable  ap- 1  dently  labored  to  present  hla  conTlellou  of  Um 

!  to  rank  among  the  most    beat  modes  of  praofloe  for  the  Inalmotion  of  tkoa* 


1 


Dlemanhaa  preaented  hlamelhoda  of  falthrully  endeavored  (o  teach  to  others  Ml  thai  hi 
Iho  mL.'l  pHrt,  Id  a  pleJa  and  conoise  >  has  acquired  by  hln  ova  obserration  and  expert 
<he  work  of  the  Amerloan  editor  haa  |  enoe.    The  Inok  deaervea  a  place  In  the  Ut^arjr  ol 

entloualy    performed.     Ha    hue   evl-  j  every  dBDtlet.— Ombil  CbimM,  Hay,  U8Z. 

I  one  Utoo.  Jt/L  of  MM  pi«w,  wtth  n  Dlmbatkii 


BVM8TEAJ),  F.  J., 

M.  I).,  LL.  D., 

LaU  Prufioora/  Vfntrtal  -■ 
at   the    cHugi   of  Phync 


TAYLOR,  It.  W., 

A.  M.,  M.  D., 

I  la  Charity  Hmpilal,  Ntw  Fork,  Prof,  of 

a  and  SUn  DiacoKt  in  llit  Umviriilf,  (if 

^u- !;<."■•■,  L'^»  ji/fo,  cii..  Fonrnmf.  PrFt,  of  the  Am.  Dntmatologip^  Au'n^ 

Tbe  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases.  IncludiDs  the 
letalU  of  recent  investigatiuna  upun  the  subject.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  largelv  re- 
written, by  Dr.  Taylor.  In  one  lurge  and  handsome  octnvo  volume  of  8flS  rmgeB  with 
189  illnrtralions.  and  thirteen  ohromo-lithogmphic  figures.  Cloth,  ^.75;  leather,  f5.7S; 
very  handsome  half  RuHsin,  $6.25. 

r— trah.  jnst  ooinpiuiKio,  cveful  Mrutln'y  uitl 
miEiOBl  •iparleDoe,  wbloh  wltl  alwayBbe  held  w 
■  h^hsrcdltloAmerlciuiineiUul  Illvrmture.  Thi» 
fi  BotODly  llie  bmivork  in  the  Engltrh  Ungiuge 
npon  the  mbjccta  of  which  It  treau,  hut  hIh  one 
which  h»  no  eijtu.  Id  other  longuu  for  Its  Rle*r, 
oomprahanslTe  and  practlcml  haodling  of  lt« 
thmnea.—jtKUruan  Journal  of  tht  MfdIenI  Scimtn, 
JamUH. 

HlecertalDlrtlie  belt  single  treatise  on  Tene- 
raal  Inourown  and  probably thn  bpM  In  any  lan- 
CBUe.— Soilofi  Kidiml  ami  arrsical  Jo'imiU,  April 

COBNTL,  r., 

Profttvir  to  tbe  Faculty  of  iltduine  of  Pnrit.  and  Fhytician  to  the  Imireine  BoipilaL 

SyphUis,  its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  Specially 
revised  liy  the  Author,  unil  translated  Willi  notes  and  additions  by  J.  IIesrv  C.  SimkcL 
H.  D.,  Denonatrator  of  Patliologifnl  Histology  in  the  University  of  PennBylvania,  ana 
1.  William  White,  M.  D.,  Lei'turer  on  Venereal  Diseases  and  Demonsinitor  of  Surgwr 
in  iLe  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  haadsoine  octavo  volume  of  461  pages,  with 
84  very  beautifiil  iUustratiuns.    Cloth,  f3.T5. 

TbeansloinlcalaodhliitflloglcalctaaraatersDftha  [  the  whole  VDlume  la  the  cllnloal  experience  ol  tha 

malUlbmi  cutaneous  nunlfeslatlonii  of  the  disease  '  with  medleal  literature  more  eildeul.     The  auat- 
deallwIIh^hlMologleally  In  aniiviterly  WHrgU  ,  omy.  the  hlBloloEy,  the  pslholagy  anil  lti»  ollnloal 


known  that  It  wootd  be  superfluous  here  to  pus  In 
reilew  ItoaeDeiBlDr  ■pecial  poinu  ot  •xealleneo. 
Tbe  verdict  ot  the  profession  has  been  passed )  II 
hex  been  acceptud  as  the  moal  tborouah  and  com- 
plete enneltloD  of  the  patholoKT  and  TrealmeDt  of 
lenereal  iHteaaea  Id  the  Isjiguage.  Admtrablaaaa 
model  of  clear  deserlpdon,  an  exponent  ot  aoQDd 
pMbologleal  doctrlDe,  and  a  guide  forrallonal  aad 

--■"^^ -u" ."     ™....  -J J... ,,4, 

1^ 


coun  try .  The  additions  Diada 
uidnn  ar«  emlDently  Judlelon* 
ntofpriiatlcaJ  utility,-    '- ' 


■Beonpanying  lUnstiatlona  are  eieruleif  car?tUlly 
•Bd  well.  The  various  nervous  lesions  which  are 
tb*  rceoKDlud  ontoome  oCJie  syphilitic  dyscrasia 
—  - — ---.■^-,   and conBldoratloo.  eyphlllHc 


•paauijr,  panlyati.  ce 
■tuUBare  ■abjecli  ful 


KeVe 


Died  In  this  work  In 

. ._  .  1  practical  and  mart  Inntruiilie 

md  no  one  will  rise  (tom  Its  perusal  wKhoul 
iling  that  his  grasp  of  the  wide  and  Impor- 
abject  on  which  It  trwUe  Is        "-  ' 


JSJJTCHINHOJ^,  JON^ATKAN,  F.  S.  S.,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Syphilis.    In  one  12mo.  volume.   Preparinij.   See  Seria  of  Clinical  ManuaU,  p 


n  Medital  Oillegt  of  Fhila. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Disorders 
of  tbe  Male  Sexual  Organs.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  oue  very  hiiad- 
•OEQe  octnvo  volume  of  1G3  pages,  with  16  iUuBtretbns.     Cloth,  11.50. 

The  author  of  this  monognph  Is  a  man  of  posl-  book  shows  that  he  has  not  neglected  to  compara 
tlvaeonvletionsand  vlgorousslylB.  ThlsKJUBtl-  bis  own  vlewn  with  Ihoaa  of  olber  authors.  The 
Bad  H'  his  elperlence  and  by  Ills  study,  which  has  result  Is  awork  which  can  be  safely  ri-cgD>mpod»d 
■onenand  in  hand  with  blA  eiperlenrB,  Inrejcard     (oboth  physioianf  and  suriteons  as  a  Rulde  In  the 

*- ' nd  flinclLinal  disorders  of    Ireatroenl  of  (he  dl-lurbanpes  li  rcfirs  lo.    Itll 

—  P -^oaratus.  he  has  had    ex-    thebejit  treatise  on  the  subleet  wit^ 

csptioDal  opportuDlllEB 


OSOSS,  S.  n.,  M.  I>„  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases,  Injuries  and  Malformations 
of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Qland  and  the  Urethra.  Third 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  hy  Samuel  W.  Gkoss,  >(.  D.  In  one  ociavo  volume  of  674 
pages,  with  170  lUiistruliona.    Cloth,  H.50. 

CVLLERIFR,  A.,  &  BVMSTEAD,  F.  J.,  M.l>.,  LL.D., 

aureton  to  Ihi  IlApital  du  Midi.         LaH  Pmffiar  of  Venereal  DUtaiei  in  the  OilUg,  u'  — 
and  SuTssam,  JV«m  Tark. 

An  Atlas  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Translated  and  edited  hy  Frkuiak  J.  Bdm- 
BTKA.D,  M.  D.  In  one  imperial  4to.  volume  of  3^3  [>nse«,  double-columns,  with  26  plate^ 
containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  Strongly 
bound  in  cloth,  f  17.00.    A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  25  iM. 

HrLLON  BTPHILI8AND  LOCAL CONTAfilOL'S  i  FORMa    OP     LOCAL 

BDERS.  lnnneR.r.Tql,<if«Bp,  CWh,|3.;!B.     PRISr"- 

I^CTl'REa  ON  SVPHlLiS  AND  SUME.TION. 


^^° 


._      .         FTECTINO 

PALLY   THE   ORGANS   OF   GENEP ' 
In  one  Bvo.  toI.  of  IK  piger      "'    ' 


TIMO  I 


2S  Lka  Brotuebs  &  Co.'s  PasLioATioNs — Diseases  of  Skin. 

H¥J>E,  J.  NEVINS,  A,  M.,  M.  D., 

ProfHtor  of  DgnnaCulog!/  ond  Vrimcat  Duiaia  m  Jiiuli  Sladical  OMeg^,  CWeojo. 

A  Fraotical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  theSkiu.  For  the  ow  of  Studmu  ud 
Practitioners.  In  one  liondsoiue  octavo  volume  of  670  pages,  witli  6G  beuutiliii  ami  dib- 
onte  illiuttuliona.    Cloth,  $4.25  -,  leather,  15.25. 

Tha  BUIhgr  \iu  Kl'en  the  itiiiieDt  wid  pnioll-  plan  In  Ktlre  pnctlce.  Id  dealiBg  oiUi  thtui 
tfoDSr  >  work  adniinbly  ftdspted  to  the  wants  of  qoettloaa  tbe  autlior  lenea  ni>thliia  to  Ui*  mr- 
e*ah.  We  Piiii  htwtlly  commend  (he  book  ks  h  sunisd  kaowledgB  of  llie  nwltr.  bat  aoten  ihot- 
TBlusble  (ddlllnn  to  our  Illentti»e  uid  a  nliable  oughL;  Into  lh«  most  minut«  d«MrlpUun.>at)i*l 
EUldetogtudenUBadpracliliDDerain  (helreludle*  one  is  not  oaty  told  what  should  b«  doD*  oii4*r 
tadftactict.—ATk  Journ.  Bf  l^td.  SeL,  la}j,lSSii.       kIt—  — •'■■' —  ••■■'  '—  —  -•- " "     '-■- 

Especially  to  be  pralied  ais  the  practfciJ  aug.    Ehr 
gutjooaaa  towhat  may  be  called  the  common-    That  it 


IM  li«itm«atorec»ma.  II  la  quite  linpoKTitil*  irlllahow.— JUoruland  JfadieaJJournait,  July  1,  LM. 
euKerate  the  Jadicioiiensn*  with  which  the  Profeaiwr  Hyds  haa  loag  b«D  ItDOwo  ifaa*^ 
muM  tOi  the  eilernal  treatment  of  estema  are    thamoi't  iDlelligeni  and  antbattasUo  renniHiife- 

ir«  of  thu  uHculiy 
lt[tnB* 


Ibrmui _....    _ _ 

•alecled,  and  what  la  o(  waal  Importance,  the  tull    tirea  of  d«rm*l 
for  their  UBS.— iomfcni  ■"  "   ' 


col  TlmM  md  OliaHe,  July  a,  IS»&. 

Ths  work  or  Dr.  Bfde  will  be  awarded  a  high 
podtloD.  The  BtiidSDl  of  madlcine  <rIU  Srtd  It 
p«anliarlyadapted  tohis  waata.  NotwithslaadlnB 
tha  eitenl  oT  the  >abl«e  lo  whloh  It  I*  daioled, 
7«llt!Blim[l«d  Id  a  tingle  and  not  Tci;  large  lol- 


re  nlDid  Tor  him  a  hmrabla „ 

■eful,  conscieotioiia  and^orUiDal  obaamr.    Tba 


skln^  MpecMiy  ifrDiD  IhaSai- 


olui  of  patliological  hTitalogy  and  imptotai 
iethod«  or  Irealmenl,  neceuliats  a  reTlaln  of 
'-'— leitrbooha  at  short  InMrr^a  In  ordu  r~ 


mltllng  a  proper  diseuaak..  ..  .-.,  , 

m.     The  oonolseneiiB  at  the  Tolume,  and  the    hrlng  Ihem  op  to  the  atandard  demasdad  to  tha 
Dg  forth  of  only  what  can  be  held  a*  bcu  will     mardh  or  eclenca.    This  tact  eoniritiiitlnD  si  tit,    , 
make  It  aoreptahle  togeneral  practitluncri.    Hyde  la  an  efrort  in  thl*  dtrectloo.     Ba  ha>  a^ 
icinnnCi  Mtdntat  Kaoi,  Feb.  IMS.  tempted,  u  ha  Informs  na.  tha  taxk  ol  pMsaoUaf     I 

la  aim  of  the  author  bv  twen  lo  presenl  to  his  In  a  coDdeniied  form  the  reaatts  of  th«  lalwl  sb-  I 
era  a  work  not  only  eipounding  the  looBl  sertation  and  eiperienoB.  A  caiefUl  awDlaatln 
em  oonoeptlona  or  hlfiabjecl,  but  presenting  or  the  work  eonTincnii  us  that  he  haa  aoeomptlihM 
llaofftandardiilufl.  Uetuumoreeapeelally  hit  task  with  palnslakloE  Hdelliy  and  «tthaer*«> 
ited  lUi  PBzes  la  the  treatment  of  dlseaKE.  and  liable  result.— Journal  itf  Oitanww  and  FtwrMt 
i*  deialled  desoriptlona  of  therapeutic  meaa-  Ditaua,  June,  I8U. 
has  adapted  them  lo  the  needs  of  the  physi- 1 


FOX,  T.,  M.J>.,  F.B.C.P.,aiul  irOX,T.C.,B.A.,  M.R.C.S.^    ' 

Phyfidnn  la  tht  DiM'titnl  for  Skin  liueaia,  Fliyrnrijm for  Ditnua  of  thr  Skin  la  Ikt  < 

IJtm'tri,iy  coliigt  Hctpilal.  LoitAifi.  Wtttmimlrr  aatptlnl,  Lomlon. 

An  Epitome  of  Skia  Diseases.  With  Formulte.  For  Siiidenui  utA  Prv  . 
lllioners.  Tbird  editioi^  revieed  and  eolttrgei].  Id  one  yer;  haiidBome  ISmo.  yiiluniB  J 
ofSSSpngcs.    Cloth,  11.36.  1 

The  third  edition  of  this  cootanlent  handbootc  I  mannal  to  11a  qdod  the  labia  for  Instant  rafeFeD«*. 
•  ■'■"■'"  ia°undergone.  The  arrangement  of  s'k  In 


of  classidcalion  adopted  In  tills  work.  bDromes  ■ 
poalti>e  edranlage  to  the  stadent.     The  book  It 

'■'-'-  ^e  can  atroogly  reinimmBnd,  uut  oolj      

bulalao  lo  practitioners  irhorequire  a  scribed,  whllem.--  ._  ... 
w  summary  of  the  present  stale  of  I  darmal  therapeutics  find  m 
i.-~Br<lut>  Mrdi^al  jDurHat,  Jdly  i,  isra.  ,  Isry  at  the  end  of  the  book 


roralV^e 

The  prej 


MORRIS,  MALCOLM,  F.  R.  C.  8., 

Joint  Liclurtr  on  Dermatology  at  St.  VoT^'i  Hoipilal  Midical  Sdmol,  London. 

3a ;  Including  their  Definitione.  8yn 
'reatment.    A  M&nual  for  Students 
volume  of  316  pages,  with  iltustrationi.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

cleamess  of  eipreaslon  and  methodical  sl- 
gemant  is  better  adapted  to  promote  a  laUoail 
ceptlon  or  dermatolr^y— a  ttranch  oonfaassdly 
u,~u,>„.,:  ...,.  p.c...,,^  .  .,.„^.,_.  ..,>_....cu^,  ~^  u„.lcu1taad  perplexing  (otha  beglDiier.— 51.  Inn 
unhesitatingly  recoinmEod  this  little  book  of  I>r.  Omriirs/JfHliflne,  April,  IMtt 
Morris.  The  alfecliona  or  the  akin  are  described  Thewrller  hasoertaloly  giien  In  asmallcompM 
n  a  l«r>«,  lucid  manner,  and  their  several  charae-  » i,t„  amount  of  wBli-oompilad  Information,  ud 
leristicB  BO  plainly  sot  forth  (hat  disgnoais  will  bo  bis  iritlo  book  compares  faTorabiy  with  any  olbn 
easy.  Thelroatmenl  in  each  cue  ii  such  »  the  which  has  emanated  from  England,  whilelnnuay 
eaperlenceorthomosteniinantdermaUil^isload-  pgiale  hs  h»s  omanelpal*!  himself  &™lthe•«^ 
Tises.— (^MinnaH  Unlital  rle<ci,  April,  IBM.  bornly  adhered  lo  errom  of  others  ot  hi*  eoonln- 

Thls  Is  emphatically  a  learner's  book;  for  we  men.  There  is cerialalyeicelleDt  material  is  tt* 
can  safely  say,  that  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  twok  which  will  well  repay  peruasl.— fetliia  Mtt. 
literature  there  Is  no  book  of  a  like  scope  which    nnd  Surg.  Jiwk.,  March,  1880. 

WILSOy,  ERASJ\ruS,  F.  R.  s. 

The  Student's  Book  of  Cutaneous  UeditHne  and  Diseases  of  the  BUs. 

In  one  handsouie  email  octavo  volume  of  53,5  pages.     Cloth,  $3.50. 

SILLIER,  THOMAS,  3T.  D., 

Phyiiaan  to  tht  Skin  Dtpartmenl  of  UnivfTrity  Cnlltgi,  tomton. 

Haudbooli  of  8kin  Diseases ;  for  Students  and  Pnctitiouen.    Secxnd  Anuti- 
can  edition.    Id  one  12niD.  volume  of  353  pages,  with  plates.    Cloth,  $2.25. 
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Air  AMEBICAN  8Y8TBM  OF  GYNECOLOGY. 

A  System  of  GynsBcologv,  in  Treatises  by  Various  Authors.  Edited 
by  Matthew  D.  Mann,  M,  B.,  Profeseor  of  Obstetrics  and  GTnsecology  in  the  Uni- 
Teraitj  of  BufialOy  N.  Y.  In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  ridily  illustrated.  In  Q£tivt 
prmcaraJtUm, 
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THOMAS,  T.  GAILLAMD,  M.  JO., 

Professor  of  Diieasa  of  Women  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N,  7. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  Fifth  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  rewritten.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  810  pages,  with  266 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raisedbands,  $6.50. 


The  words  which  follow  **  fifth  edition"  are  in 
ibis  case  no  mere  formal  announcement.  The 
alieimtions  and  additlona  which  have  been  made  are 
both  numerous  and  important  The  attraction 
and  the  permanent  character  of  this  book  lie  in 
th«  eleamess  and  truth  of  the  clinical  descriptions 
of  diseases;  the  fertility  of  the  author  In  Ihera- 

Seatio  resources  and  the  Ailnens  with  which  the 
etails  of  treatment  are  described;  the  definite 
character  of  the  teaching;  and  last,  but  not  leasL 
tb«  OTident  candor  which  pervades  it.  We  would 
also  particularize  the  Ailness  with  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  is  gone  into,  which  makes  the 
book  additionally  interesting  and  gives  it  value  as 
a  work  of  reference. — London  Medical  Times  and 
OwUe,  July  30, 1881. 

The  determination  of  the  author  to  keep  his 
book  foremost  in  the  rank  of  works  on  gynecology 
Is  moet  gratifying.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  frequent  and  thor- 
ough revision,  he  has  spared  no  puns  to  make  the 
present  edition  more  desirable  even  than  the  pre- 


vious one.  As  a  book  of  reference  for  the  husy 
practitioner  it  is  unequalled. — Boston  Medical  atwL 
Surgical  JoumaL  April  7, 1880. 

It  has  been  enlarged  and  careftilly  revised.  It  Is 
a  condensed  encyclopedia  of  gynecological  medi- 
cine. The  style  of  arrangement,  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  each  subject  is  treated,  and  the 
honest  convictions  derived  from  probably  the 
largest  clinical  experience  in  that  special^  of  any 
in  this  country,  all  serve  to  commend  it  in  the 
highest  terms  to  the  practitioner.— i\ra<Avi(<«  Jour, 
of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  1881. 

That  the  previous  editions  of  the  treatise  of  Dr. 
Thomas  were  thought  worthy  of  translation  into 
German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  enough 
to  give  it  the  stamp  of  genuine  merit  At  home  it 
has  made  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  obetetf 
rician  and  gynaecologist  as  a  safe  guide  to  practice. 
No  small  number  of  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  present  edition  to  make  it  correspond  to  re- 
cent improvements  in  treatment— i^iei/i<  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.  188L 


JEDIS,  AMTBTTB  W.,  M.  JD.,  Zand.,  F.B.  C.P.,  M.B.  C.8., 

Assist  Obstetric  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital,  late  Physician  to  British  Lying-in  HospiiaL 

The  Diseases  of  Women.  Including  their  Patholc^,  Causation,  Svmptoma, 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  576  pages,  with  148  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  so  thoroughly 
good  as  this  one.  The  special  qualities  which  are 
conspicuous  are  thoroughness  in  covering  the 
whole  ground,  eleamess  of  description  and  con- 
ciseness of  statement  Another  marked  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  attention  paid  to  the  details  of 
many  minor  surgical  operations  and  procedures, 
aa,  for  instance,  the  use  of  tents,  application  or 
leeches,  and  use  of  hot  water  injections.  These 
are  among  the  more  common  methods  of  treats 
ment,  and  yet  very  little  is  said  about  them  in 
many  of  the  text-books.  The  book  is  one  to  be 
Warmly  recommended  especially  to  students  and 
general  practitioners,  who  need  a  concise  but  com- 
plete rtsumi  of  the  whole  subject  Specialists,  too, 
will  find  many  useftil  hints  in  its  pages. — Boston 
Mad,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  March  2, 1882. 


The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
sections  relating  to  treatment  A  liberal  selection 
of  remedies  is  given  for  each  morbid  condition, 
the  strength,  mode  of  application  and  other  details 
being  fully  explained.  The  descriptions  of  gyne- 
cological manipulations  and  operations  are  ftill, 
clear  and  practical.  Much  care  has  also  been  be- 
stowed on  the  parts  of  the  book  which  deal  with 
diagnosis — we  note  especially  the  pages  dealing 
with  the  differentiation,  one  ft^m  another,  of  the 
different  kinds  of  abdominal  tumors.  The  prac- 
titioner will  therefore  find  in  this  book  the  kind 
of  knowledge  he  most  needs  in  his  daily  work,  and 
he  will  be  pleased  with  the  eleamess  and  fulness 
of  the  information  there  girexL—The  Praeiitionm; 
Feb.  1882. 


BABNBa,  BOBBBT,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  F., 

Obststrie  Phifsieian  to  SL  Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  etc 

A  Clinical  Exposition  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations.    New  edition.    Prqxiring. 

WEST,  CHABLE8,  M.  D. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.    Third  American  from  the  third  Lon- 
don edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  543  pages.    Cloth,  ^.75  \  \«».\Jb«c^^\!\^. 


aERS  &.  Co.'b  Publications — I>is.  of  Women,  Mldwfl^^ 

LTOMAS  ADDJS,  M.  C,  XX.  »., 
Wm^'i  B«,p,l<xl.  .V«.  York,  tic 
Bs  and  Practice  of  Gynteoology ;  For  the  use  of  Studenii  tad 

aae.    New  (third)  edition,  ihorooghly  re vUed,    In  one  large  uidTaj 

.„• lime  of  880  pages,  with  ISi^  "" "--      '^'"^    "      '-  "^  -  •- 

Tbij  uBndsome  hau  Russia,  raised  bandg,  {6.50. 

■Dthar  mare  thui  tha  profeislCFD  apou  the  aiipeBr- !  icil  htcnlure.  We  rauemt  that  It  I*  a  book  lu  la 
■DeaufUietlilrilnlitioaof  ttalaHell-knowDwork.  intadiid,  tad  one  tbiJ  I*  lndiiii)CBsal>la  Is  tnrj 
Bmbndying,  u  It  does,  the  llf«-1ong  eipciitnee  of  I  pnatiUoiier  glTlni  iwr  **>entloti  t&  gjnuanlop'— 
onewhohHCOiuptaaoiuIy  di>Uiigalib(Hl  lilnweiri  AmtriemJaumal^Of  Mascot  Sei-utt,Ajni,VtL 
mt  ■  bold  and  sueceBBful  operator,  and  who  tuu       Th«  time  haajM '  ~' —  " "-  " '- 

IMI  fan  iba  prafrasion  will  Dot  bll  to  apprsctalA    i 
the  i>r"tl«Be  thiu  otftorod  tb ' -^ —  ■"--  ' 


I  author.  His  eat 

He  given  aoi  only  hie  lndI»ldu»J  experlanoo  but 
CDdeivari  lo  resreeent  the  actual  ttate  of  gyDe- 
ooloEli-al  Hirieiine  and  art— SrltliA  Uediial^ovr- 

iJalot  ortUilo  ottho  high  praieo  l**towed  upon 
Uie  nnl  edition  le  abatc£  It  Is  eiill  a  boo^  oC 
marked  fwrsoo^ltty^  one  baaed  apoo  larve  clinical 
eappnence,  cDDtalning  large  and  Taliiable  ad- 
dltfoni  to  our  knowle^.  eildeatly  vriitteD  not 
only  Willi  hotiesly  of  purpone,  butwilb  a< ' — 


lee  which  wi. „ „_, — , 

oompeli  our  admlnitton  and  rupeet.  We  nua 
well  talcs  an  honeet  pride  In  Dr.  Eramet'i  wot 
and  feel  that  hl>  book  oan  hold  ita  own  aaabul  Um 
DriilalamoftwoeaDlinentii.  It  repneenli  all  Hat 
1b  most  earnest  aod  moet  chaughlilil  in  Amerleca 
gynecology.  Emmet'e  work  will  (xuiUaw  M 
reflect  the  Indlfidiiallty.  the  iterllnK  IntvErllyud 
the  kindly  heart  of  lis  honored  anUior  toDg  eltir 
!.._  i._i._   .._^_   1 —   forgotten, — Amtrsim 


alllQ',  and  a  book  that  la  al  i  Jovnal  of  Obilitrici,  May,  l( 


D  VSCAK,  J.  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  XX.  D.,  F.  M.  S.  E.,  etc 

Clinical  ZiectureB  on  the  Diseaaes  of  Women  i  Delivered  ia  Saint  Bu- 

tholomew'a  Hoepilnl.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volniiie  of  175  pages.    Cloth,  |1.50. 

They  are  In  every  way  worthy  ol  their  aulhor  ;  rale,  adequately  hackdled  Id  the  teit'booke ;  othtrf 
Indeed,  wa  look  upon  them  u  among  the  meet  i  of  them,  while  bearing  upon  toplcsthUaroiuuilly 
Tatuable  of  hl>  eoDtrlbutlonn.  Tliey  are  all  upon  treated  of  Ulennh  In  euoh  worke.  yet  bear  nwhl 
matletnofgreaUDterefllioihegeDeralprarUlloDer. ,  alamp  of  lodftrdiiallly  that  Uiey  deMrre  In  be 
Bome  of  them  deal  with  eublecli  thai  are  not,  m  a  I  widely  read.— Jf.  T.  MkHhI  J<mmol,  Uaccb.  un 

MAT,   CHARLES  H.,  M.  D. 

LMi  Bou^i  i^roaot*  lo  Mowl  Si"ai  BoBpifal.  Neio  York. 
A  Manual  ofthe  DieaBaes  of  Women.    Beings  conciae  and  HyBtemBtic  cip» 
dtion  of  the  theory  und  pmctice  of  gyiuecologv.      In  one  I2mo.  Tolume  of  343  pagct 
Qoth,  f  1.76.  • 

Hedlcal  rtadenti  will  find  this  work  adapted  to  [  tlona,  and  tha  preHintatlon  only  of  aooeptBd  Ttew^ 
their  wuib-.  Aleo  practitioners  of  medicine  will  Itoonstltutesa  rery  satbbetory  eipoelUoaof  the 
And  It  exceedingly  eonTenlent  to  consult  for  the  leading  prlnclplae  of  gynaoolocyaa  they  are  nb- 
-.—..,__.,._,_  -,_. ..-  le^.  derrtood  at  the  preeent  U!at.-^buuiinati  MedW 


present  I 
if  disputed  ques- ! 


"a  pneecologlcal  iubJeot.^y^syate-|  flfim.  Ni 


HODGE,  HVGH  L.,  M.  J>., 

Smirritut  Profiaor  o/  OiiUlTia,  tte.,  *n  du  UnivtrtO]!  of  PrnmytBonta. 

On  Diseasea  Peculiar  to  Women; 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  i 
pages,  with  original  illustrationi.    Cloth,  $4.60. 

B7  the  Same  Author. 
The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrios.  Illiutnted  with  laige  litho- 
grqihic  platea  containing  159  6giiree  from  orinnal  photogrspho,  and  with  niuneroia  wood- 
cnts.  In  one  large  quarto  Tolume  of  542  double-columned  pages.  Btronglj  boond  in 
cloth,  $14,00.  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  waj  •ddrci^ 
fr«e  b;  mail,  on  receipt  of  six  cenlB  in  postage  stamps. 

BAMSBOTHAM,  FBA7WIS  H.,  M.  J>. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medioine  and  Snrgerjj 
In  reference  to  the  Pro«es  of  Parturition.  A  new  snd  enlaived  edition,  thoroughl j  reriiia 
hj  the  Author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Keatdio,  M.  D^  Profeeeor  of  Obstetrics,  etc. 
in  the  Jederson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  large  Mid  handsome  imperial 
octavo  volume  of  640  pageSj  with  04  full-page  plates  and  43  woodcuts  in  the  text  OMitaiD' 
ing  in  all  nearly  200  beautiful  figures.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bandi,  IT. 

WINCKEL,  F. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Childbed. 

For  Studenta  and  Praditionera.    Translated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Author,  frnm  tht 
second  Oennan  edition,  by  J.  R.  Chaswick,  M.  D.     Octavo  484  pages.    CSoth,  94.00. 

ABHWELL'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  I  AND  OTBER  DISEASES  PECDLIAB  TO  WO- 
DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third  UEH.  In  one»TO.Tol.of4Mni«a.  doULflL* 
Amerlcim  rtom  the  third  and  revised  London  UEIOS  ON  TBE  NATURE,  SIGNS  AHD  TRUl^ 
edllioD.    InoneBio.  roL.pp.  B30.    aoth.  tS.»0.  HENT  OF  CHILDBEDFXVBB.    In  naa  SfSi 

0HURC61LL  ON   THE   PUERPERAL  FEVER       Tolume  of  MS  page*.    t:ioth,|LOO. 
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BABNB8,  BOBJEBT,  M.  B.,  and  FANCOTJBT,  M.  B.^ 

Phjf,  to  tht  GeMTol  Lyings  Hotp^  Lond.  ObiUtrie  Pky$,  to  SL  ThonMU*  Motp.,  Lortd, 

A  System  of  Obetetrio  Medicine  and  Snrj^ery,  Theoretical  and  Clin- 
ical. For  the  Student  .and  the  Practitioner.  The  SecUon  on  Emhiyology  contributed  hj 
Prof.  Milnes  Marshall.  In  one  handsome  octavo  yoluine  of  872  pages,  with  231  illus- 
trations.  Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6.     Just  ready. 


This  system  will  be  eagerly  sought  for,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  because 
the  reputation  which  the  elder  Barnes,  in  particu- 
lar,  has  secured,  carries  with  it  the  conviction  that 
any  book  emanating  firom  him  is  necessarily  sound 
In  teaching  and  conserratiye  in  practice.  It  is  in- 
deed eminenUy  fitting  that  a  man  who  has  done  so 
mnoh  towards  systematising  the  obstetric  art,  who 
fbr  so  many  years  has  been  widely  known  as  a  capa- 


ble teacher  and  trusted  accoucheur,  should  embody 
within  a  single  treatise  the  system  which  he  has 
taught  and  in  practice  te«ted.and  which  is  the  out- 
come of  a  lifetime  of  earnest  labor,  careful  obeer- 
ration  and  deep  study.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  production  of  a  work  which  rises  aboTa 
criticism  and  which  in  no  respect  need  yield  the' 
palm  to  any  obstetrical  treatise  hitherto  publiahad. 
—American  Journal  of  Obiietrietf  Feb.  1886. 


PLAYFAIBf  W.  8.,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  JP., 

Profeaaor  of  Obitetrie  Medianu  in  King*t  OotUge,  London,  $tc 

A  Treatise  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  New  (fourth) 
American,  from  the  fifth  Englirii  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  1^  Robert  P.  Habt 
BIB,  M.  D.  In  one  handsome  octavo  yolume  of  654  pages,  with  3  plates  and  201  engrsy- 
Ings    Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5 ;  half  Buasia,  $5.50. 

This  still  remains  a  (kyorite  in  America,  not  for  students  hare  rery  much  to  boaat  of  in  this 
only  because  the  author  is  recognised  as  a  safe 
golde  and  eminently  progressiye  man,  but  also  as 
■paring  no  effort  to  make  each  successiye  edition 
a  ISidthrol  mirror  of  the  latest  and  best  practice. 
A  work  so  frequently  noticed  as  the  present 
raanires  no  ftirther  review.  We  belieye  that  this 
edition  is  simply  the  forerunner  of  many  others, 
and  that  the  demand  will  keep  pace  with  the 
■apply. — Ameriean  Journal  of  Obitetria,  Noy.  1885. 

Bmceits  first  publication,  only  eight  years  ago, 
il  baa  rapidly  become  the  (kyorlte  tezt-book,  to 
tlie  practical  exclusion  of  all  others.  A  large 
measure  of  its  popularity  is  due  to  the  clear  and 
easy  style  in  which  it  is  written.    Few  text-books 


respect — Medical  Beeord. 

In  the  short  time  that  this  excellent  and  hlghlT 
esteemed  work  has  been  before  the  profession  ft 
has  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  this  country  and  a 
fifth  one  in  Eneland.  This  fset  alone  speaks  in 
high  praise  of  il  and  it  seems  to  us  that  scarcely 
more  need  be  said  of  it  in  the  way  of  endorsement 
uf  its  yalue.  As  a  text  book  for  students  and  for 
the  uses  of  the  general  practitioner  there  is  no 
work  on  obstetrics  superior  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Playfkir.  Its  teachings  are  practical,  written  in 
plain  language,  and  afford  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  art  of  midwifery.  No  one  can  be  disap- 
pointed in  it— anehmaH  Medical  New,  June.  IWft. 


BABKEB,  FOBBTCB,  A.  M.,  M.  B.,  LL.  B.  JEdin., 

CXinieal  Profeeaor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Dieeatei  of  Women  in  the  BeUaoue  Hoejrital  Medical  OoUege, 
New  York,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Obetetrieal  Societiee  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc. 

Obstetrical  and  Clinical  Essays.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  yolume  of  about 
800  pages.    Preparing.  

KING,  A.  F.  A.,  M.  B., 

Profeeeor  of  Obetetriee  and  Di$ea$e$  of  Women  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  CbkmMan  Unkmr^ 
tUy,  Waehington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  Univereity  of  Vermont,  etc. 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.    Second  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  yolume 

of  831  pages,  with  59  iUustratioDS.    Uoth,  $2.00. 

densed  style  of  compoaition,  the  writer  has  pre- 
sented a  great  deal  of  what  it  is  well  that  eyery 
obetetriclan  should  know  and  be  ready  to  practiee 
or  preecribe.  The  &ct  that  the  demand  for  the 
yolume  has  been   such  as  to  exhaust  the  first 


It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  Just  what 
It  pretends  to  be— a  sound  guide,  a  portable  epit> 
ome.  awork  in  which  only  indispensable  mauer 
baa  iMen  presented,  leaying  out  all  padding  and 
thatt,  and  one  in  which  the  student  will  findpure 
whes^  or  condensed  nutriment — New  Orleane  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  May,  1884. 

In  a  series  of  short  paragraphs  and  by  a  con- 


edition  in  a  little  oyer  a  year  and  a  half  speaka 
well  for  its  popularity.— iimerkan  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Scieneee,  April,  1884. 


BABNBS,  FANCOUBT,  M.  B., 

Obetetrie  Phyeician  to  8L  ThomaeT  Hoepital,  London. 

A  Manual  of  Midwifery  for  Midwives  and  Medical  Students.    In  one 
rojal  12mo.  volume  of  197  pages,  with  50  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

JPABVry,  TMEOPHILV8,  M.  2>.,  LL.  D., 

Profeeeor  of  Obetetriee  and  the  Dieeaeet  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Jeferton  MeMeal  CbUege. 

A  Treatise  on  Midwifery.    In  one  yery  handsome  octayo  volume  of  about  550 
pages,  witli  numerous  illustrations.    Preparing. 

BAJRBY,  JOSH^  8.,  M.  B., 

Obetetrieian  to  the  FkOadOphia  HoepUal,  Flee-Preeident  of  the  Obetet.  Society  of  FhUaddphia. 

Sxtra- Uterine  Pregnancy:  Its  Clinical  History,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and 
Treatment.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  o«  272  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

TANNBB,  THOMAS  HAWKBS,  M.  B. 

On  the  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancv.    First  American  from  the  second 
English  edition.    Octovo,  490  pages,  with  4  colored  plates  and  16  woodcuts.    Clothe  %^3h. 
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LEISHMJJf,  WILLIAM,  M.  D., 

Begiui  Profeuor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Olaegcw^  etc. 

A  System  of  Midwifery,  Including  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  the 

Puerperal  State.    Third  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  with  additiong  bj 

John  8.  Fabry,  M.  D.,  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc .  In  one  large  and 

very  handsome  octavo  voltime  of  740  pases,  with  205  illustrations.    Cloth,  |4.50 ;  leather, 

$5.50 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $6.00. 

The  author  is  broad  in  his  teachings,  and  dis- '  this,  the  last  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  every 
cusses  briefly  the  comparatiye  anatomy  of  the  pel-  recent  advancement  in  this  field  has  been  brought 
vis  and  the  mobility  of  the  pelvic  articulations.  ;  forward. — Phytieian  and  Surgeon^  Jan.  1880. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  especially  to  To  the  American  student  the  work  before  na 
the  study  of  the  pelvis,  while  in  the  th  Ira  the  <  must  prove  admirably  adapted.  Complete  in  ailits 
female    organs    or    generation    are    introduced.  •  parts,  essentially  modem  in  its  teachings,  and  with 


The  structure  and  development  of  the  ovum  are 
admirably  described.  Then  follow  chapters  upon 
the  various  subjects  embraced  in  the  study  of  mid- 
wifery. The  descriptions  throughout  the  work  are 
plain  and  pleasing.    It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in 


demonstrations  noted  for  clearness  and  preciaion, 
it  will  g^n  in  favor  and  be  recognized  as  a  work 
of  standard  merit  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be 
Dopular  and  is  cordially  recommended. — N.  O. 
Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,,  March.  1880. 


*  LJJfDIS,  HENRY  G.,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  in  Starling  Medical  CoUege^  Cblumbut,  O. 

The  Management  of  Labor,  and  of  the  Lying-in  Period.     In  one 

handsome  12mo.  volume  of  334  pages,  with  28  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.75.    Just  reodfy. 

This  is  a  book  we  can  heartily  recommend.  I  and  has  consistently  excluded  from  this  little 
The  author  goes  much  more  practically  into  the  '  work  everything  that  is  not  of  practical  use  in  tha 
details  of  the  management  of  labor  than  most  i  lying-in  room.  We  think  that  if  it  is  as  widely 
textrbooks,  and  is  so  readable  throughout  as  to  I  read  as  it  deserves,  it  will  do  much  to  improve, 
tempt  any  one  who  should  happen  to  commence 
the  book  to  read  it  through.  The  author  pre- 
supposes a  theoretical  knowledge  of  obstetrics, 


obstetric  practice  in  general. — New  OrUans  Medi' 
cnl  and  Surgical  Journal^  Mar.  188C. 


SMITH,  J.  LEWIS,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  OoUege^  N.  F. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.    New  (sixth) 

edition,    thoroughly  revised    and    rewritten.   In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  867 

pafjjes,  with  40  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50  ;  half  Russia,  $6.00.    JuH  ready. 

No  better  work  on  children's  diseases  could  be  I  ranked  with  the  foremost.  The  autnor  has  con- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  containing,  as  ,  tinuously  kept  in  view  the  eminently  practical 
It  does,  a  very  complete  account  of  the  symptoms  I  character  of  his  work,  which  made  it  so  popular 
and  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  early  life,  and  .  in  former  editions.    A  very  commendable  feature 

possessing  the  fiirliier  advantage,  in  whii'li  it  is  tlie  increasing  s})aee  devot^'d  to  therapeutics,  in 
stands  aloiK*  Hniong-^t  (ither  works  on  its  sul-Jfot,  .  whicli  the  antiior,  l)esido'-  drawing  f>u  his  own 
of  roooHitnendiu^  treatment  in  a'H'or(iMiif<^  with  rich  niino  of  cliniou!  (-x|>ori«Mice,  gives  in  addi- 
the  most  r«H*ent  therajicutical  vi<nvM. — Jinftsli  <i>>'l  tion,  the  rno-^t  inij-roved  forms  of  treatinent  as 
FoKi'in  Mt'liriy~('/iir:if •lira!,  fi'vlar.  gh-aned    from    Iho   w<>rlcs   of  others. — Ctucinuati 

Among    Atnerioan     iiK^dioal    text-books    whioh     Lanrrt  and  Clinic,  Feb  LT,  188G. 
have  bttfomo  classic,  ^milh  on  Children  may  l-o 

KEATING,  JOUNM.,  31.  1d7, 

Lecturer  on  (he  Diiicases  vf  Children  at  the  Univcrsifi/  of  Pcnnst/h-ania^  etc. 

The  Mother's  Guide  in  the  Management  and  Feeding  of  Infants.    In 

one  liandvsome  12iii().  volume  of  118  j)ages.     Clotli,  $1.00. 

\Vorkj»  like  this  one  will  aid  the  physician  im-  '  sncceHsfully  instructed  tlie  mother  in  such  details 

menseJy,  ft)r  it  saves  tlie  time  lio  is  constantly  giv-  of  the  treatment  of  her  chihi  a.s  devolve  iiynm  Ijer. 

ing  hin  patients  in  instructing  them  on  the  huV>-  He   has  studiously  omitted  giving  prescriptions, 

jects   liere   dwelt  upon   so   thoroughly  and   ])rac-  and  instructs  tlie  mother  when  to  call  upon  the 

ti<'ally.     l)r.  Keating  has  written  a  practical  book,  doctor,  as  his  duties  are  totally  distinct  from  hers, 

liu-  carefully  avi^ided  unnecessary  repetition,  ana  — American  Jourual  of  Obstetncs,  October,  1851, 

OWEN,  EDMUND,  M.  JR.,  F.  li.  C,  S., 

Sur(jcon  to  the  Childr'tCn  IJm^pxtal^  Great  Oruioud  St.,  London. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.  In  one  r2mo.  volume  of  525  pages,  with  4 
cl)romo-litho<,^ra])lii<.' plates  and  8-3  womlcuts.  Ju.<t  rtadi/.  Cloth,  $2.  ^e  Series  of  Clin- 
ical ManiKils,  ]>age  4. 

One  is  immcdiat^'ly  struck  on  reading  tliis  book  I  honestly    recommended    to    botli    students    and 
with  its  amt-eahie  style  and  the  evidence  it  every-     practitioners.       It    is   full  of  sound    information, 
where  presents  of  the  practical    familiarity  of  it>:     pleasantly  given. — -lAjna/>  ti/^ur^rry,  May,  18S6. 
author    with    his    subject.      'i'he    hook    may     >)e 

WEST,  ClIAltLES,  M.  1)., 

Physician  to  the  Ilompxtnl  for  Sxrk  Children,  London,  etc. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.    Fifth  American 

from  ()tli  Knglisli  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  t)St)  pages.   Clotli,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood.    In  one  small 

12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.     Cloih,  $1.00. 

CONDIE'S     PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON    THE    I    vised  and  augmented.    In  one  ooUvo  volume  of 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Sixth  edition,  re-    |    TT'.M-agcs.    Cloth,  85.25;  leather,  $6.25. 
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TIDT,  CHARLES  MBYMOTT,  M.  B.,  F.  C.  8., 

Profeuor  of  Oiemittry  and  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Public  Health  at  the  London  Ebepital,  etc 

IiOgal  Medicine.  Volume  II.  Legitimacj  and  Paternity,  Pregnancy,  Abor- 
tion, Kape,  Indecent  Exposure,  Sodomy,  Bestifdity,  Live  Birth,  Imanticide^  Asphyxia, 
Drowning,  Hanging,  Strangulation,  Suffocation.  Making  a  very  handsome  imperial  oo- 
Uvo  Tolume  of  529  pages.    Cloth,  |6.00;  leather,  |7.00. 

Volume  I.    Containing  664    imperial  octavo  pages,  Vith  two  beautiful  colored 
plates.    Cloth,  $6.00;  leather,  $7.00. 
The  satisfaction  expressed  with  the  first  portion    tAbles  of  cases  appended  to  each  diyision  of  the 


of  this  work  is  in  no  wiae  lessened  by  a  perusal  of 
the  second  ToIume.  We  find  it  characterised  by 
th«  same  ftilness  of  detail  and  clearness  of  ex- 


subject,  must  haye  cost  the  author  a  prodigious 
amount  of  labor  and  research,  but  thev  constitute 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  or  the  book. 


pression  which  we  had  occasion  so  highly  to  com-  especially  for  reference  in  medico-legal  trials. — 
mend  in  our  former  notice,  and  which  render  it  so  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1884. 
valuable   to   the  medical  Jurist      The   copious  | 

TATLOB,  ALFRED  8.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurieprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Gay's  Hospital,  London, 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Eighth  American  from  the  tenth  Loo- 
don  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  Edited  by  John  J.  Reese,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  937  pages,  with  70  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  |6.00;  half 
Russia,  raised  bands,  $6.50. 

The  American  editions  of  this  standard  manual  I  only  have  to  seek  for  laudatory  terms. — American 
baye  for  a  long  time  laid  claim  to  the  attention  of  |  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1881. 
the  profession  in  this  country:  and  the  eighth  !  This  celebrated  work  has  been  the  standard  au- 
eomes  before  us  as  embodving  the  latest  thoughts  i  thority  in  its  department  for  thirty-seven  years, 
•°^,*.™.®?***y*^""  <*/ J^'-.I»y^9' "PO*^  *h?  subject  both  in  England  and  America,  In  both  the  profes- 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life  with  an  assiduity  and  i  gfons  which  it  concerns,  and  it  Is  Improbable  that 
success  which  made  him  JactU  princeps  among  it  will  be  superseded  in  many  years.  The  work  la 
English  writers  on  medical  Jurisprudence.  Both  simply  indispensable  to  every  physician,  and  nearly 
the  author  and  the  book  have  made  a  mark  too  I  go  to  every  liberally-educated  lawyer,  and  we 
deep  to  be  affected  by  criticism,  whether  it  be  heartily  commend  the  present  edition  to  both  pro- 
censure  or  praise.  In  this  case,  however,  we  should  |  fesnions.—il »any  Law  Journal,  March  26, 1881. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.    Third  edition. 

In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1416  pages,  with  188  illustrations.    Cloth,  $10 ; 

leather,  $12.    Jtist  ready. 

For  years  Dr.  Taylor  was  the  highest  authority  matters  connected  with  the  subject,"  should  be 
in  England  upon  the  subject  to  which  he  gave  brought  up  to  the  present  day  and  continued  in 
•special  attention.    His  experience  was  vast,  his    ita  authoritative  position.    To  accomplish  this  re* 


jnagment  excellent,  and  his  skill  beyond  cavil.  It 
la  therefore  well  that  the  work  of  one  who,  as  Dr. 
Stevenson  says,  had  an  "enormous  grasp  of  all 


suit  Dr.  Stevenson  has  subjected  it  to  mostcareAil 
editing,*bringing  it  well  up  to  the  times.— it msri* 
can  Journal  o/  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1884. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

Poisons  in  Relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine.  Third 
American,  from  the  thitd  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  788 
pages.    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 

:PEJPPEB,  AUGUSTUS  J.,  M.  8.,  M.  B.,  F.  JB.  C.  S., 

Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  at  the  University  of  London. 

Forensic  Medicine.  In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume.  Preparing.  SeeStuderUt^ 
Series  of  Manuals^  page  4.       

LB  A,  HJSNJRY  C. 

Superstition  and  Force :  Essays  on  The  Wager  of  Law.  The  Waser  of 

Battle,  The  Ordeal  and  Torture.    Third  revised  and  enlai^gea  edition.    In  one 

handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  552  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

This  valuable  work  is  in  reality  a  history  of  civ 
ilisation  as  interpreted  by  the  progress  of  jurispru 
dence.  .  .   In  "Superstition  and  Force'*  we  have  a 
philosophic  survey  of  the  long  period  intervening 


Detween  primitive  beurbarity  and  civilized  enlight- 
enment   There  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  work  that 


should  not  be  most  carefully  studied :  and  however 
well  versed  the  reader  may  be  in  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  he  will  find  much  in  Mr.  Lea's  vol- 
ume of  which  he  was  previously  ignorant.  The 
book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  so- 
cial science.—  Westminster  Review,  Jan.  1880. 


By  the  Same  Author. 
Studies  in  Church  History.    The  Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power— Ben- 
efit of  Clergy — Excommunication.    New  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  royal 
octavo  volume  of  605  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50.     Just  ready. 

The  aothor  is  pre-eminently  a  seholar.  He  takes  primitive  church  traced  with  so  much  clearness, 
np  everv  topic  allied  with  the  leading  theme,  and  and  with  so  definite  a  perception  of  complex  or 
tracea  it  out  to  the  minutest  detail  with  a  wealth  conflicting  sources.  The  fifty  pages  on  the  growth 
of  knowledge  and  impartiality  of  treatment  that  of  the  papacy,  for  instance,  are  admirable  for  con- 
compel  admiration.  The  amount  of  information  ciseness  and  freedom  firom  prejudice. — Boston 
eompraeaed  into  the  book  is  extraordinary.  In  no  Traveller,  May  3, 1883. 
other  single  rolnme  is  the  development  of  the  | 
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